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RELIGION    AND    SCIENCE. 

IT  happens  that  we  use  the  word  Religion  to  denote  the  conscious 
relations  which  the  finite  soul  holds  towards  the  Infinite.  But 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  which  makes  it  signify  to  re-bind,  to 
re-connect  with  the  Infinite,  should  not  lead  us  astray  when  we 
undertake  to  present  the  elements  of  these  relations :  nor  should  the 
previous  use  of  the  word  by  diJfiferent  systems  of  Theology  be  suffered 
to  hamper  or  to  warp  the  undertaking,  over  which  our  latest  knowl- 
edge  of  actual  facts  ought  to  preside.  Our  knowledge  of  the  past  is 
in  every  science  subordinate  to  our  freshest  observations.  There  is 
hardly  a  word  that  denotes  a  province  of  human  thinking  which  we 
receive  and  use  in  its  original  signification.  Our  connotation  strips 
as  often  as  enriches  them.  The  Greek  from  which  the  word  Music 
is  derived,  was  undjprstood  by  Plato  to  express  that  cultivation  of  the 
Muses  which  bestows  a  liberal  education :  the  science  of  Harmony 
was  not  one  of  these,  but  only  that  of  Rhythm  and  Melody.  Geometry 
was  literally  a  measuring  of  the  earth  :  the  conic  sections  never  swept 
skyward  to  make  booty  of  other  earths,  and  bear  them  gracefully 
away.  Pythagoras  omitted  to  thread  the  kite  of  his  speculation  with 
his  own  hypothenuse  to  draw  off  the  secret  of  the  stars  :  and  the 
triangle  lay  helplessly  spread  in  a  diagram  which  has  since  scaled 
the  heights  of  parallax.  Mathesis,  or  the  principal  teaching,  was 
hardly  more  than  a  knowledge  of  a  few  lines  and  numerical  propor- 
tions, together  with  an  obscure  expectation  of  the  great  combinations 
which  put  the  leaf,  the  crystal  and  the  solar  system  into  the  power 
of  Mathematics.  And  Ethics,  says  Aristotle,  is  the  science  which 
ignores  man's  intuitive  ability  to  correct  his  politics  and  his  society 
by  tlie  ideal  standard  of  the  moral  consciousness.    The  very  word 
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Idea,  which  now  expresses  for  us  the  essential  forms  of  a  spiritual  per- 
sonality, became  in  Plato's  hands  an  isolated  nature  whose  company 
we  remember  that  we  once  enjoyed.  And,  in  a  similar  Platonizing 
tendency,  the  word  Religion  is  used  by  all  the  sects  to  prolong  the 
earlier  delusion  of  mankind,  which  imagined  that  it  had  lost  what  it 
did  not  yet  enjoy.  It  is  a  re-binding  to  the  Infinite  of  that  finite  soul 
which  has  not  yet  been  completely  bound,  but  longs  to  become  so. 

This  original  limitation  of  the  great  words  that  flame  above  our 
vestibules  of  knowledge  with  the  light  reflected  from  a  thousand 
entering  generations,  was  due  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  thinking 
which  first  used  them,  and  sometimes  to  its  erroneous  direction.  It 
was  not  always  due  merely  to  the  partial  and  arrested  development 
of  a  right  direction.  Liberal  theology  itself  is  still  biased  by  the 
primitive  theories  which  represent  the  history  of  mankind  as  a  painful 
dredging  for  sunken  treasures,  the  innocence  and  the  ideal  life  of  an 
original  revelation  which  the  free-will  scuttled  in  the  deep  of  some 
moral  catastrophe,  and  let  the  whole  of  God's  first  venture  fall  through. 
Men  are  wreckers  sent  to  save  God's  valuables.  Ill  paid,  badly  fed, 
and  closely  watched,  they  slowly  haul  back  to  the  daylight  the  virtues, 
conceptions,  tendencies,  which  have  suflered  a  sea-change;  and 
himian  progress  is  the  setting  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time  to 
disentangle  the  weeds  and  pick  off  the  barnacles  ere  the  things  are 
past  redemption.  Then  God's  subsequent  revelation  must  either  be 
a  putting  up  at  auction  of  this  refurbished  original  cargo,  or  an 
entirely  new  venture  of  the  divine  perseverance :  in  either  case  a 
contradiction  of  the  speech  which  day  unto  day  utters  as  it  teaches 
the  great  developing  plan.  And  the  words  which  the  understanding 
and  the  soul  employ,  are  either  a  restored  currency  representing  lost 
values,  not  to  be  reminted  tliough  values  may  have  changed,  or  an 
arbitrary  production  forced  as  legal  tender  upon  a  market  that  keeps 
it  constantly  below  par.  We  ought  to  see  that  when  old  words 
are  used  to  bear  accessions  of  meaning,  they  are  marks  of  an  intel- 
ligence that  unfolds  its  gradual  method  ;  not  fossils  of  a  buried  epoch, 
but  living  members  of  mankind.  It  is  a  mistaken  reverence,  in  fact, 
a  mere  love  for  rococo^  that  clings  to  the  imperfect  meaning  of  the  old 
spiritual  words.  The  beauty  and  interest  which  they  have  for  the 
antiquarian  are  secondary  in  souls  who  are  using  words  to  express 
their  actual  life.  Even  when  the  ancient  construction  is  preserved, 
it  is  simplified  for  the  new  convenience.  But  it  is  not  every  heir- 
loom of  an  old  family  that  can  be  brought  down  into  the  room  which 
a  fresh  generation  inhabits.  Yet  we  have  evangelical  moods,  in 
which  we  try  to  revive  Atonement,  Mediator,  Inborn  Depravity,  and 
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the  fall  of  Man,  eniiiity  to  God  and  reconciliation.  At  least  we  seek 
for  philosophical  equivalents.  These  phrases  owe  their  picturesque- 
ness  to  the  wear  that  chronicles  the  daily  use  of  countless  human 
families :  nothing  but  tenderness  for  these  thumb-marks  of  God's 
children  will  save  them  from  the  junk-merchant  and  the  auctioneer. 
But  every  time  we  move,  anathemas  fall  upon  our  garret-fulls  of 
lumber,  and  the  old  clothes  which  we  recollect  putting  there  because 
they  were  too  old  to  wear,  yet  too  good  to  give  away. 

Even  the  word  Salvation  must  be  handled  cautiously  as  we  draw 
h  over  our  courageous  and  full-muscled  spiritual  life ;  for  it  was  cut 
to  fit  the  frames  which  the  dread  and  skulking  of  a  debtor's  life  had 
shrunken,  and  it  was  padded  with  contrivances  to  ward  off  the  wradi 
of  an  Infinite  Creditor.  It  did  not  represent  the  preservation,  the 
development  or  the  recovery  of  health,  but  the  escape  from  the  penalty 
for  having  been  so  audacious  as  to  be  bom,  s;nce  every  fresh  birth 
prolonged  the  quarrel  which  God  had  with  human  nature.  If  a  man 
would  only  say  he  was  a  miserable  sinner  for  having  dared  to  have  a 
mother,  and  to  have  occupied  a  cradle,  apparently  a  cherub,  but 
really  a  cheat ;  if,  on  arriving  at  mature  years  of  inevitable  indiscre- 
tion, he  would  sincerely  declare  that  another  person  had  merits, 
though  he  had  not  and  could  not  have,  but  that  he  would  nevertheless 
endeavor  to  be  bom  again,  to  repair,  if  possible,  the  botch-work  of 
the  prentice  hand  that  made  him,  he  might  hope  to  take  the  benefit 
of  that  bankrupt  and  insolvency  act  called  Salvation.  What  can  we 
make  of  such  cumbrous  furniture,  with  drawers  so  secret  and  springs 
so  hidden  as  to  baffle  our  use  of  it  and  spoil  our  temper,  and  asperse 
the  common-sense  of  the  Maker  ?  Let  us  have  the  plain  and  com- 
modious article  which  keeps  and  preserves  our  household  goods. 
Salvation  is  not  a  metaphysical  escape  from  necessary  sin,  but  the 
coming  to  maturity,  through  all  weathers  and  chances,  of  our  well- 
adapted  and  predestined  powers.  And  God,  so  far  from  having  a 
perpetual  quarrel  with  us,  and  a  standing  bill  which  our  own  act  of 
being  and  living  cannot  pay,  has  perpetual  delight  in  the  freedom 
that  is  learning  His  law,  and  the  manly  vigor  that,  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  neither  too  soon  nor  too  late  but  all  in  good  time,  will  do 
Him  ser\'ice. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Religion,  though  countenanced  and 
interpreted  by  a  variety  of  mediatorial  schemes,  ought  not  to  lead  us 
astray.  We  ffay  admire  to  know  what  men  like  ourselves  have  done, 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  feeling,  to  express  their  sense  of  this  word, 
and  it  will  delight  us  to  perceive  the  regularity  of  the  development  of 
^btvr  intelligence,  through  the  mediatorial  forms  of  their  worship. 
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nnder  Fetichism,  Polytheism  and  Theism.  But  we  are  not  so  enam- 
ored of  this  knowledge  as  to  think  that  it  represents  an  essential  and 
perpetual  £act.  As  soon  might  Fetichism  or  Polytheism  itself  be 
held  as  organic  necessities  of  the  full  grown  mind.  It  does  not  puzzle 
nor  mislead  us  to  discover  that  DW:n  feared  the  invisible  before  thiy 
learned  to  love  it;,  and  that  propitiation  has  been  the  device  of  all 
races.  It  does  not  surprise  us  that  they  have  deified  their  benefactors, 
and  attributed  impossible  acts  and  qualities  to  them,  sacrificed  pure 
emotions  and  sacred  charities  upon  fictitious  altars,  paid  debts  with 
blood  or  thought  that  were  never  due  and  not  demanded,  and  treated 
their  own  nature  with  contempt  In  view  of  the  ideal  which  diat  nature 
rendered  possible  to  be  conceived.  And  we  should  expect  that,  at 
first,  when  men  began  to  struggle  to  express  this  ideal  in  their  societies, 
they  should  suppose  it  was  something  that  mankind  had  lost  instead 
of  something  which  they  had  not  gained.  The  legend  of  a  Golden 
Age  is  the  tribute  which  ignorance  paid  to  expectation.  The  creature 
waiting  for  a  manifestation  of  divine  things  attributed  his  restlessness 
to  a  sense  of  something  he  had  lost,  because  his  understanding  had 
not  yet  learned  the  logic  of  the  universe.  Like  the  ocular  deception 
which  persisted  in  placing  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  a  solar  system,* 
this  awakening  moral  and  spiritual  intuition  put  itself  in  the  past, 
and  made  the  apparent  motion  of  remembering  instead  of  the  true 
motion  of  realizing.  Practically,  the  doctrine  of  a  Paradise  and  an 
original  perfection  was  a  theory,  like  that  of  the  old  astronomers 
whi.ch  could  not  affect  the  phenomena  of  the  sky,  and  whose  suri 
warmed  and  fructified  though  it  was  verbally  misplaced.  Men 
yearned  for  virtue,  though  they  appeared  to  be  sorrowfiil  that  they 
had  forgotten  it  All  their  mediatorial  cries  expressed  their  longing 
to  attain  what  they  ignorantly  expected  to  resume.  We  might  as 
well  quarrel  with  the  old  astronomy  as  with  this  first  fond  delusion 
of  an  inchoate  soul.  And  we  might  as  well  verbally  remand  the 
earth  back  to  its  Egyptian  centre  as  refer  our  intuitions  to  a  lost 
revelation,  when  they  are  the  overriding  noon  of  the  present  moment 
Why  should  we  pay  a  tax  of  dread  upon  our  longings,  and  seek  to 
thrust  propitiation  somewhere  into  that  continuity  of  Life  which  is 
visibly  Finite  and  invisibly  Infinite,  so  to  divorce,  in  veneration  for 
past  ignorance,  the  systole  and  dia3tole  which  incessantly  creates  a 
beating  heart  ?  Our  relations  with  the  Divine  mind  may  as  well  be 
settled  by  the  etymologies  of  the  words  we  use  as  by  the  universal 
past  consent  of  mankind.  Universal  consent  of  ignorance  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  essential  truth  of  conscioa^^ness.  Universal  consent 
•has  been  the  bugbear  of  every  developing  science.    From  Thales  to 
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Galileo  it  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  divine  order  as  it  strove  to 
become  intelligible,  and  to  win  the  interpretation  of  intelligence  for 
all  its  physical  or  spiritual  facts.  When  our  obsen^ation  becomes 
emancipated  from  a  past  consent,  it  begins  to  furnish  mankind  with 
the  material  for  a  future  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from  the  sand- 
worms  (Anndides)  and  corallines  of  the  Cambrian  deposit,  through 
the  Silurian,  to  the  latest  diluvian  that  bears  the  traces  of  a  primeval 
man,  each  epoch  nourished  and  defended  its  own  forms  of  life,  and 
God  delighted  in  the  power  and  imagination  which  inscribed  these 
characters,  as  in  a  child's  revel,  upon  the  sand.  But  He  had  no 
prejudice  for  the  Saurians,  whose  universal  consent  was  doubtless  in 
favor  of  existence ;  nor  yet  did  He  repent  that  He  made  them,  as 
the  breath  of  life  raised  up  their  successors. 

Still,  in  the  immobile  consent  of  one  age  the  advantages  of  another 
are  contained :  so  that  the  Divine  Mind,  choosing  to  reach  man  by 
the  road  of  matter,  appears  in  the  anticipations  of  every  period  with 
which  the  whole  creation  travaileth  till  man  himself  takes  this  torch 
of  anticipation  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker,  and  runs  to  pass  it  along 
from  age  to  age.  Is  it  strange  that  as  the  man  runs,  and  the  flame 
flares  along  his  backward  path,  and  the  sparks  hurry  into  the  darkness 
from  which  he  is  escaping,  he  should  imagine  the  light  is  in  and  from 
the  past  while  he  has  it  in  his  own  hand,  and  his  head  is  its  constant 
circle?  This  is  the  Promethean  game  of  Religion:  and  the  runner 
only  transmits  of  his  own  torch  its  element  to  fire  another.  Religion 
is  the  propagation  of  divine  light  through  the  whole  of  man's  progres- 
sive activity.  He  looks  over  his  shoulder  at  tlie  blazing  torch,  but 
runs,  and  has  with  him  tlie  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man.  If 
he  looks  too  lingeringly  and  regretfully,  his  feet  stumble,  and  his  history 
bears  record  of  ages  called  Dark,  which  are  sometimes  called  the 
ages  of  Faith  because  men  were  recollecting  that  the  torches  they 
carried  once  sparkled  along  that  expanse  of  obscurity.  But  Faith  is 
tlie  substance  of  things  hoped  for  ;  tliat  is,  the  ideal  essence  of  every 
moral  and  spiritual  gain,  of  every  law  that  pays  its  tax  to  Science,  of 
e\'ery  charity  that  purifies  society,  as  men  enlarge  their  love  for  God 
in  enlarging  their  knowledge  of  Him.  Religion  is  to  love  the  Lord 
with  all  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul,  and  the  physical  ability.  This 
is  a  procesSy  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word  :  a  proceeding  of  the 
natural  ability  to  consciousness  and  spiritual  ability :  not  a  mere  fated 
evolution,  like  that  of  the  perfume,  pollen,  color,  bud  of  flowers,  but 
a  positive  and  personal  activity  which  keeps  the  light  of  ideal  truths 
held  aloft,  and  strained  high  away  from  the  clutches  of  the  body,  and 
of  all  heritable  and  transmissible  imperfections.     The  life  of  nature 
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is  only  a  symbol  of  the  law  of  gradualism,  logical  connection,  fruitive 
tendency,  that  reigns  in  the  process  of  man's  assertion  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  indestructible  personality.  First  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  and  after  that  the  full  com  :  these  are  the  terms  of  the  immortal 
syllogism,  the  proceeding  of  the  hun^an  spirit  forth  from  its  seminal 
restrictions  through  the  rough  weathers  of  this  world  ;  as  the  palm- 
tree  pillars  upward  and  sets  ring  upon  ring  of  the  shaft  that  offers  to 
the  sky  its  cluster. 

But  not  with  the  same  unobstructed  instinct  of  the  mounting  sap. 
For  in  man  the  thoughts  of  God,  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
material  universe,  are  held  to  it  still :  the  latest  process  of  the  Divine 
Mind  emerges  with  ourselves  from  those  grovelling  epochs  of  the 
Saurian,  and  just  as  it  seems  poised  to  leave  the  earth  which  has 
detained  it  so  long,  the  earth  twitches  its  Jessies ;  the  soul  is  em- 
barrassed and  delayed.  This  is  not  a  misfortune,  for  it  is  an  intima- 
tion that  in  us  the  divine  thought  would  fain  launch  loose  from  its 
palm-trees  and  roses,  and  transplant  individuals,  to  imbibe  the  knowl- 
edge and  carry  on  the  business  of  other  spheres.  The  earth  puts  no 
check  upon  its  perfect  crystals  and  its  perfect  fruits,  not  seeming  to 
be  jealous  of  that  which  has  no  freedom  ;  but  as  often  as  we  meditate 
escape,  that  part  of  us  which  belongs  to  earth  twits  us  with  ingrati- 
tude, puts  circumstances  in  our  way,  piques  and  confirms  the 
freedom  it  would  fain  prevent.  This  is  not  a  miserable  captivity,  nor 
a  foreordained  subjection  to  sinister  and  diabolic  influences ;  nor  is 
it  the  penalty  of  some  previous  disobedience,  nor  a  painful  stooping 
to  redeem  from  dust  the  fragments  of  lost  innocence.  But  it  is  the 
proceeding  of  the  spiritual,  strict  consequence  and  sole  interpretation 
of  every  previous  process,  another  arc  of  the  curve  describing  the 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  with  which  God  began  and  designs 
to  finish  all  created  things.  What  we  call  the  displeasure  of  God, 
and  his  quarrel  with  Human  Nature,  is  only  our  own  abuse  and 
misrepresentation  oi \h\s proceeding ;  it  is  the  indigestion. of  ignorance 
which  clothes  the  heavens  with  blackness,  cries,  "  miserable  men  that 
we  are  "  —  and  raises  a  suicidal  hand  against  the  life.  When  we 
love  God  with  ail  our  mind,  we  shall  see  clearly  that  all  His  mind 
loved  us ;  and  so  far  from  being  displeased  with  the  results  of  His 
own  handiwork,  and  sending  in  a  bill  to  us,  its  victims,  which  we  are 
reduced  to  pay  by  proxy,  as  by  proxy  we  learn  how  to  keep  out  of 
debt,  He  biddeth  His  sun  to  rise,  and  His  rain  to  fall  to  preserve  f 
sense  of  His  perfection  alive  in  all  His  creatures.  For  His  servant? 
go  out  into  the  highways,  and  gather  together  all,  as  many  as  they 
find,  both  bad  and  good :  and  the  weddinj;  is  fiu-nished  v;ith  guests. 
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The  Corybaiites  of  theology  have  concealed  the  divine  child,  and 
when  it  cries  they  clash  their  brazen  shields  to  drown  the  instinctive 
utterance.  They  do  not  want  it  returned  to  its  parent.  But  its 
inevitable  growth,  amid  this  clamor  and  war-dance,  is  the  way  to  the 
parent ;  it  is  the  Son  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Father.  The  stalwart 
brass  of  the  old  mediatorial  and  sacrificial  schemes  has  become  with 
us  the  tinkling  cymbal  of  a  few  phrases,  in  which  the  words  Sin, 
Salvation,  preserve  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  pomp.  But  what 
shall  we  expect  to  do  by  using  words,  unless  they  represent  oQr  latest 
knowledge  ?  We  are  beginning  to  import  the  liturgy,  that  we  may 
learn  to  exclaim,  at  discreet  intervals  and  at  the  proper  moment  — 
**  Lord  I  have  mercy  upon  us."  His  mercy  is  in  the  very  constitution 
of  our  souls  which  makes  these  whining  liturgies  superfluous.  We 
think  the  road  to  virtue  is  through  the  increase  and  elaboration  of 
our  worship.  More  form  —  we  cry  :  more  stated  seasons  of  verbal 
ascription  and  humiliation  —  more  unction  in  the  utterance  of  the 
old  religious  words.  But  the  word  liturgy,  XenovQyia,  pieant  function, 
service,  long  before  the  Greek  was  used  to  signify  the  repetition  of  a 
verbal  form  ;  and  in  this  case  the  value  of  the  word  was  superior  to 
its  modern  application. 

From  these  general  hints  for  the  direction  of  our  thought  let  us 
proceed  to  a  definition  of  Religion  and  Worship.  A  favorite  habit 
with  writers  on  this  subject  is  to  claim  that  Religion  is  the  spiritual 
attitude  that  results  from  the  sense  of  human  dependence  upon  an 
unseen  Cause.  Divine  services  and  acts  of  worship  preserve  the 
consciousness  of  this  feeling,  and  use  it  to  reinforce  the  private 
character.  And  undoubtedly  all  the  ancient  forms  of  worship  were 
suggested  by  the  idea  that  our  fortunes  are  at  the  mercy  of  an  invisi- 
ble power,  whom  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  and  to  propitiate  with 
the  view  of  keeping  on  friendly  terms  with  it.  But  what  is  this 
tendency,  which  still  rules  in  theology,  but  a  confession  of  ignorance  ? 
Instead  of  being  a  positive  enjoyment  of  the  proximity  of  the  invisible 
world,  and  a  positive  activity  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  it,  it  is  the 
negative  position  of  a  man  who  declares  that  he  is  baffled  by  mystery ; 
he  must  eke  out  the  poverty  of  his  mental  conceptions  by  attitudes 
of  reverence  ;  as  long  as  his  knowledge  stops  at  the  edge  of  the  chasm, 
he  must  stand  with  outstretched  arms,  to  project  a  gesture  where  he 
cannot  throw  a  pontoon.  The  word  dependence  is  too  strong  to  be 
applied  to  this  indolence,  which  han^s  by  nothing  :  the  arms  implore, 
but  embrace  nodiing  but  their  own  imploration,  because  the  infinite 
wisdom  cannot  be  taken  hold  of  in  that  way.  The  world  was  not 
made  by  exorabilit)' ;  if  it  had  been,  human  dependence  would  have 
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understood  it  alwajTs.  The  proper  gesture  is  one  that  corresponds  to 
the  contriving  and  creating  mind.  What  is  this  but  the  development 
of  finite  intelligence  as  it  subordinates  all  the  transient  moods  of  the 
human  breast  to  a  search  for  the  deep  things  of  God  P  The  invisible 
need  no  longer  be  deprecated,  flattered  or  admired :  it  is  knowable, 
and  we  become  religious  when  we  accept  all  facts  and  results  which 
our  knowledge  traces  to  Divine  Law.  When  we  have  something  that 
we  clearly  know,  then  we  depend  upon  it  And  this  dependence, 
'  instead  x)f  being  the  self-recommendation  of  ignorance  to  divine  favor 
and  protection,  is  the  adequate,  contented,  grateful  recognition  of  a 
fact  that  helps  our  life,  guides  and  enlarges  our  activity,  and  comes 
to  conscious  terms  with  the  invisible.  It  does  not  necessarily  pray, 
because  it  knows  —  or  if  it  ever  does  pray,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  moods  of  supplication  eke  out  a  want  of  knowledge,  but 
because  the  whole  soul  rises  up  in  a  tumult  of  gratitude,  surprised 
that  it  knows,  happy  that  the  finite  has  this  distinct  hold  of  reality 
upon  the  infinite,  so  flooded  and  enriched  by  its  own  knowledge  that 
it  cannot  help  saying,  God  is  not  afar  off.  "  How  precious  are  thy 
thoughts  unto  me,  O  God  I  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them ! "  The 
man  is  discovering  the  drift  of  God's  thinking  as  He  takes  up  the 
man  also  along  with  Him  in  this  process  of  creating  worlds.  Science 
and  Society  are  the  solid  deposits  of  this  prayer  of  human  intelli- 
gence. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  knowledge  cannot  probe  so  deeply  nor  be 
distributed  so  far,  that  the  abyss  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
will  be  ever  bridged,  or  God  ever  cease  to  be  the  inscrutable  Cause  : 
there  must  always  be  a  point  at  which  intelligence  must  halt,  and 
recoil  in  indifference  and  distrust,  or  piece  itself  out  with  an  awful 
sensitiveness  at  its  inability  to  explain  God.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
rightly  maintains  that  the  ancient  feeling  of  awe  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  Mystery  was  superficial  and  childish  compared  with  the  awe 
that  knowledge  brings  dowii  upon  itself,,  as  if  by  its  prying  it  had 
loosened  the  Mystery  in  an  avalanche  upon  .the  soul.  The  more  we 
know,  tloe  more  we  wonder  and  adore.  He  supposes  that  Science 
will  never  be  able  to  deprive  Religion  of  its  function,  because  the 
feeling  of  dependence  must  after  all  set  in  with  redoubled  power  as 
the  magnitude  and  consistency  of  the  facts  are  disclosed,  and  every 
solution  will  travel  with  its  penumbra  of  ignorant  marvelling.  Man 
will  feel  more  helpless  thau  ever,  because  he  has  established  the 
conception  of  the  finally  Inscrutable. 

I  would  object  to  that  learned  thinker,  in  the  firSt  place,  that  when- 
ever knowledge  comes  to  an  end,  on  any  of  the  roads  which  it  has 
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been  travelling  in  company  with  the  scjpntific  order  of  creation,  the 
soul  has  a  very  different  kind  of  dependence  from  that  which  preceded 
its  study  of  the  divine  method.  So  far  from  being  remanded  to  its 
original  blind  trust  and  sense  of  helplessness,  to  be  whelmed  in 
mystery  again,  to  shrink,  to  surmise,  to  invent  phrases  that  express 
its  baffled  condition,  it  will  throw  the  whole  muscular  pith  and  sym- 
metry that  it  has  gained  from  knowledge  into  the  attitude  which  it 
assumes  towards  the  inscrutable  Cause.  Instead  of  falling  back 
upon  dependence  it  will  advance  to  confidence,  because  it  has  learned 
wk€U  to  expect  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  taught  its  inability  to 
explain.  Formerly  the  Divine  Mind  was  inscrutable  to  the  soul 
because  the  divine  Method  was  :  if  neither  experience  nor  observation 
put  men  in  possession  of  the  regularity  and  consistency  of  the 
indwelling  Spirit,  together  with  the  clue  that  lead  all  laws  and  ele- 
ments up  to  a  synthesis,  where  unity  is  seen  as  well  as  uniformity, 
Religion  will  have  the  heavy  task  of  Superstition  on  its  hands.  It 
will  pray  for  rain  and  crops,  it  will  proclaim  a  day  of  fasting  for  the 
pestilence,  it  will  attribute  to  Providence  the  errors  and  ignorance 
which  kill  a  certain  per  cent  of  children,  it  will  call  success  God's 
meicy,  and  failure  His  inscrutable  wisdom ;  selfish  supplications,  in 
the  very  face  of  immutable  Law,  will  have  the  character  of  tender 
piety ;  and  in  general  as  often  as  the  odium  of  our  own  mistakes  and 
ignorance  is  shifted  upon  God,  the  act  will  be  called  the  establishment 
of  a  filial  relation,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  personal  intercourse  with 
the  Creator. 

But  when  experience  and  observation  put  men  on  the  track  of  the 
Divine  Method,  they  will  learn  that  it  cannot  become  so  inscrutable 
as  to  destroy  its  consistency.  They  will  depend  upon  that,  not  upon 
the  Mystery.  They  will  lean  upon  the  divine  conformity  to  Law. 
Their  intelligence  will  tranquilly  expect  an  inviolable  continuance  of 
the  great  method  through  the  most  novel  and  trying  relations,  in  the 
darkest  mor^kents  of  the  private  and  the  public  life,  comprising  the 
whole  range  of  possible  fortunes,  from  the  physical  health  to  the 
sorrows  of  the  soul.  Any  other  sense  of  dependence  than  this,  how- 
ever tender  and  imaginative  it  may  be,  and  homespun  at  every 
hearthsid^  with  the  illusions  of  youth  and  the  domestic  hopes  of 
maturity,  will  be  only  Fetichism. 

Whenever  the  public  fortunes  of  the  universe  invade  our  private 
life,  and  the  tides  that  run  to  refresh  all  lihores  carry  off  something 
from  our  little  garden,  nothing  but  the  whole  souFs  deference  to  God*s 
method  will  confirm  the  reluctant  heart  in  Him.  Ignorance  will  only 
grovel,  whining  that  *'  all  is  for  the  best,"  but  strongly  doubling  it, 
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'  and  watehing,  like  a  whipped  dog,  to  slip  away.  But  sympathy  and 
deference  are  the  emotions  of  an  instructed  mind.  "  If  it  be  pos- 
sible," human  feeling  cries,  "  let  this  test  be  spared  me :  nevertheless/' 
intelligent  confidence  will  tranquilly  concede,  "  not  my  will  but  Thine." 
This  condition  of  the  intelligence  draws  its  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
doubts,  as  fast  as  they  are  raised,  from  the  health  of  numerous  for- 
tunate solutions.  What  wastes  of  materialism  are  languishing  for 
the  religion  that  springs  from  unfaltering  co-operation  with  the  over- 
ruling plan ! 

I  would  object  to  Mr,  Spencer,  in  the  second  place,  that  in  trying 
to  save  for  Religion  some  function  that  cannot  be  discharged  by 
Science  and  is  different  in  kind  from  the  cognition  of  truth,  he 
prolong^  an  invidious  distinction  which  will  make  Science  still  appear 
unfeeling  to  Religion,  and  Religion  vague  and  superfluous  to  Science. 
What  is  the  alternative  when  we  find  that  Science  leaves  so  few  of  the 
old  stock  feelings  to  Religion?  Must  Religion  abdicate  or  deck 
herself  out  with  rags  of  phrases,  insist  copiously  upon  the  mystery  of 
divine  causes,  and  pretend  dependence  where  nothing  but  confidence 
exists  ?  Rather  let  her  see  that  the  knowledge  itself  of  the  manifold- 
ness  of  Law  which  mankind  has  gained  is  religiousness,  of  the  most 
positive  and  conscious  sort  It  is  health  to  the  body,  temperance  to 
the  passions,  clearness  to  the  spiritual  intuitions.  It  takes  the  moral 
freedom  out  of  its  materialistic  toils.  The  conception  of  children, 
birth,  temperament,  food  and  climate^,  education  and  position,  no 
longer  impair  accountability,  because  they  are  understood,  and  their 
laws  consulted  in  the  development  of  moral  character.  What  filial 
piety  can  exceed  the  acquisition  of  the  laws  which  rear  sound  men 
and  women  and  apply  their  soundness  to  the  service  of  visible  and 
ideal  truth?  What  theologic  phrase  can  fathom  the  depth  of  ten- 
derness in  this  complete  surrender  to  the  conditions  of  the  divine 
presence  in  our  life,  this  modest  confidence  in  the  absence  of  all 
arbitrary  methods  in  our  joy  and  pain,  our  growth  and  our  decay, 
this  delighted  sharing  of  the  secrets  of  a  consistent  Providence,  and 
this  firm  faith  that  the  secrets  yet  unshared  invite  and  do  not  repel 
the  pursuit  of  our  intelligence  !  Thus  descending  to  earth  .through 
us,  and  becoming  flesh  in  the  filial  heart,  Law  puts  on  tlie  attributes 
of  a  Father. 

It  is  also  superfluous  in  seeking  a  basis  for  Religion,  to  propose 
the  alternative  of  a  printed  Revelation  or  a  knowledge  of  the  creative 
order.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  former,  or  the  ground 
upon  which  we  accept  it,  and  the  warmth  of  our  personal  sympathy 
with  its  principles,  it  can  neither  supercede  nor  anticipate  the  constant 
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revelation  of  the  divine  power,  goodness  and  mercy.  Conscience 
itseif  must  consult,  not  a  past  epoch,  but  tlie  present  proceeding :  it 
has  brought  along  with  it  from  the  past  the  ability  to  do  so,  and  every 
twenty-four  hours  of  actual  experience  increases  its  independence  of 
the  past. 

It  is  a  favorite  remark  with  clergymen  that  reverence  and  aspiration 
are  impaired  by  the  tendency  to  bring  the  whole  of  Providence  into 
the  limits  of  a  scientific  order  :  in  other  words,  that  when  anything  is 
explained,  our  regard  and  admiration  for  it  begin  to  disappear.  But 
does  God  present  himself  to  our  intelligent  cognitions  as  a  mere 
yerformer  of  inscrutable  things }  Then  the  feeling  which  I  have  at 
the  smooth  feats  of  Heller  and  Herrman  is  religion.  Would  it  not 
be  a  pitiful  idea  to  make  mysteriousness  the  exciting  cause  of  human 
faith?  What  is  more  palpable,  immediate  and  familiar  than  our 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  ?  yet  how  we  love  and  adore  the  cause  of 
this  simplicity.  So  all  the  phenomena  of  life  invite  us  to  disenchant 
their  God.  Outside  of  the  castle  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  generations 
live  in  superstitious  surmise  and  reverence  :  feelings,  which  are 
themselves  the  thickets  of  brambles  and  interwoven  parasites  that  deter 
human  research.  But  what  is  man's  vague  awe  in  the  presence  of  the 
imfpenetrable,  compared  with  the  rapture,  thankfulness  and  ennobling 
surprise  when  curiosity  carries  its  perpetual  youth  to  kiss  the  very 
hand  of  love,  and  all  things  v/ake  gladly  to  obedience  and  service ! 

The  more  radically  Science  attacks  the  indefiniteness  in  our  notions 
of  divine  Law  and  Providence,  the  more,  and  not  the  less  religious 
we  become,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  effect  upon  our  emotional 
preconceptions  or  our  deference  for  printed  texts.  There  is  no  sink- 
ing into  coldness,  hardness  and  negation,  but  a  rising  into  genuine 
awe.  Let  me  really  hi07£f  one  divine  thing,  though  it  compels  me  to 
unleam  half  a  dozen  predilections,  and  I  am  seeing  so  much  of  God 
instead  of  a  considerable  portion  of  m}'self  How  the  saints  have 
inflicted  their  abjectncss  upon  God !  If  that  divine  impartiality  is 
ever  repelled  it  must  be  v.hen  souls  attempt  to  atone  for  ignorance 
by  ecstasy,  as  when  St.  Theresa  casts  herself  hysterically  upon  the 
bosom  of  lier  ov/n  self-love.  It  is  the  languishing  of  Narcissus  at  the 
pool.  Knowledge  of  the  facts  of  God  throws  wide  open  the  windows 
of  our  prayers,  ar.d  ventilates  this  sultry  tenderness  :  so  that  whenever 
our  consciousness  of  the  heavenly  beauty  flows  into  speech,  the  syntax 
of  our  sentences  is  no  longer  arbitrary,  but  conforms  to  the  method 
of  tlie  Being  whom  we  address.  Then  prayer  becomes  the  upheaval 
of  the  soul  towards  its  sun,  to  follow  its  movement  with  pilcd-up  and 
yearning  billows;  and  if  they  sink,  to  roll  full  of  the  germs  of  life, 
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each  a  spark  of  its  sun,  through  the  inlets  of  the  intellect,  till  even 
the  senses  feel  the  bracing  air  of  that  inland  sea.  Then  our  worship 
is  the  consenting  act  of  our  whole  manhood  to  the  power  and  love 
that  is  revealed  to  us  :  it  is  the  upward  tendency  of  organs  which  are 
demanding  nourishment  and  light  —  insatiable  to  know  their  God, 
they  flock,  those  beggars,  reverence,  ideality,  free-will,  intelligence, 
perhaps  too  eager  to  speak  a  single  word,  but  appealing  in  confident 
gestures  to  the  inevitable  bount>^  The  wholeness  of  the  man  longs 
to  comprehend  more  of  God's  presence  in  the  phenomenal  world  of 
animate  and  inanimate,  good  and  evil.  It  is  not  his  sympathy,  nor 
his  wonder,  nor  his  apprehension,  nor  his  selfish  desire  to  be  on  term»> 
with  a  Providence,  that  lifts  his  knowledge  to  religion.  Partial 
emotions  are  not  carried  up  with  this  swelling  of  the  whole  nature  to 
be  emptied  of  self  and  possessed  by  the  actual :  these  hold  our 
ordinary  life  in  its  domestic  place,  but  the  anchors  cannot  rise  with 
the  tide.  Knowledge  trains  us  to  that  act,  which  the  instinct  of 
mankind,  in  its  grossest  and  most  ignorant  moments,  has  pronounced 
to  be  truly  religious,  —  a  preference  of  the  Real  Presence  to  every 
selfish  and  transitory  mood. 

John  Weiss. 


PSALMS   AND  HYMNS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

A  WRITER  in  some  religious  paper  recently  called  attention  to 
the  indistinctness  of  utterance  of  the  singing  in  our  churches, 
which  he  thought  detracted  seriously  from  its  devotional  character. 
In  the  course  of  public  worship  he  heard  a  verse  sung  as  follows  :  — 

Waw  kaw  swaw  daw  aw  raw, 

Thaw  saw  thaw  law  aw  raw ! 
Waw  kaw  taw  thaw  raw  vaw  vaw  braw, 

Aw  thaw  raw  jaw  saw  aw ! 

On  subsequent  inquiry,  the   critic  found  that  the   choir  supposed 
themselves  to  be  singing  — 

Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest, 

That  saw  the  Lord  arise  ! 
Welcome  to  this  reviving  breast, 

And  these  rejoicing  eyes  I 

Certainly,  the  critic  had  some  reason  on  his  side.    There  is  no 
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specially  devotional  character  in  the  verse  first  quoted,  and  the  idea 
of  public  worship  is  hardly  fulfilled  by  singing  it  in  a  meeting-house 
on  Sunday.  Nevertheless,  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side,  to  which  I  beg  the  reader's  earnest  attention  in  the  following 
irticle. 

The  sight  of  those  four  lines  of  sound  without  aense  reminded  me 
of  the  fact  that  I  myself,  in  very  many  instances,  both  while  singing 
in  church,  and  when  joining  in  the  performance  of  ^*  sacred  music  " 
in  private  circles,  have  chosen  to  sing  la,  la,  la,  or  some  other  mean- 
ingless syllable,  rather  than  join  in  the  false  idea  or  irreverent  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  psalm  or  hymn  in  question.  Those  who  have 
not  attended  to  the  matter  have  no  idea  how  numerous  are  the  cases 
of  both  these  sorts  in  the  hymn-books  used  in  our  churches. 

Take,  as  the  first  instance,  the  very  common  and  popular  hymn 
the  first  verse  of  which  is  above  quoted.  How  often  is  it  sung  on 
Sunday  mornings,  in  families  and  churches,  in  the  full  belief  that 
acceptable  worship  is  thereby  offered  to  the  Ever-present,  to  Him 
who  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  to  Him  who  has 
declared  His  disregard  of  formal  sacrifice  and  ceremony,  the  observ- 
ance of  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years,  and  His  preference 
for  acts  of  mercy  and  obedience  as  those  which  best  honor  Him  here, 
and  best  secure  His  acceptance  hereafter ! 

That  hymn,  favorite  and  popular  as  it  is,  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  It  ex- 
presses, and  is  designed  to  fortify  and  perpetuate,  the  following  false 
ideas,  namely:  —  that  God  has -enjoined  a  special  and  peculiar 
observance  of  Sunday ;  that,  dwelling  usually  in  some  distant  place. 
He  "comes  near"  on -that  day,  and  makes  special  resort  to  certain 
houses  of  woo^  or  brick,  where  there  is  a  better  opportunity  than 
elsewhere  for  faithful  disciples  to  meet  Him ;  and  that  the  interviews 
there  obtained  are  specially  acceptable  to  Him  and  specially  advan- 
tageous to  the  worshippers. 

How  does  all  this  agree  with  the  Christian  doctrine  that  the 
Heavenly  Father  is  always  present  in  every  place,  and  that  if  He 
had  ar;-  pfciVned  dwci;ing-placc  it  would  be  the  heart  of  His  be- 
loved c  ^''i.  ihc  human  being,  for  whom  He  has  made  this  world, 
and  ail  ih:\\  is  ihrrein?  How  v.loes  it  agree  with  the  acknowledged 
fact  tli.  i  (  •m;  is  with,  and  around,  and  within  each  one  of  us,  every 
day  ani  .i  J  1  ly  long,  '■)  iliat  no  one  ever  needs  to  go  anywhere  to 
me'c/  Hii:  r  i'hc  psa'ia-singers,  the  Sabbatizers,  admit  these  things 
as  true,  i  «p  <];j  not  dream  of  their  absolute  inconsistency  with  their 
own  ideas  and  practices  in  regard  to  Sunday  meetings  and  public 
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worship.  Still  less  do  they  dream  that  the  Sunday  Sabbath,  which 
they  have  been  led  to  observe,  is  a  deceit  and  an  imposture,  having 
no  foundation  either  in  Old  Testament  or  New,  and  contradicted  by 
the  teaching  and  example  alike  of  Jesus  and  Paul. 

This  imposture  an^  delusion  —  the  doctrine  that  Sunday-Sabbatism 
,  and  temple  worship  are  required  by  God,  and  enjoined  upon  Chris- 
tians by  the  Bible  —  is  frequently  and  strongly  declared  by  the 
psalms  and  hymns  in  ordinary  use  in  our  churches.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing instances  (where  Sunday  is  the  subject),  from  "  The  Sabbath 
Hymn  Book,"  a  compilation  quite  recent,  and  the  most  popular  of 
those  now  in  use  among  Orthodox  Congregational  churches. 

"With  joy  we  hail  the  sacred  day 
Which  God  has  called  his  own." 

''This  is  the  day  the  Lord  hath  made* 
He  calls  the  hours  his  own." 

"  The  King  himself  comes  near. 
And  feasts  his  saints  to-day." 

**  Again  the  day  returns  of  holy  rest, 
Which,  when  he  made  the  world,  Jehovah  blest; 
When,  like  his  own,  he  bade  our  labors  cease.'' 

''God  in  his  temple  let  us  meet; 

Low  on  our  knees  before  Him  bend; 
Here  hath  He  fixed  His  mercy-seat, 
Here  on  His  Sabbath  we  attend." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  the  phraseology  of  our 
hymn-books  is  an  attempt  (too  successful)  to  iiKorporate  Jewish  ideas 
and  practices  with  Christian  ones,  and  to  join  falsehood  to  truth  in  a 
religious  observance.  iThere  is  no  evidence,  anywhere,  that  God  has 
called  Sunday  specially  "  his  own  **  day.  God  does  not  "  come  " 
either  to  saints  or  sinners,  being  ever  present  with  both.  Supposing 
the  record  in  Genesis  to  be  historically  true,  that  the  Creator 
*'  blessed  "  the  seventh  day,  Saturday,  and  rested  upon  it ;  it  is  not 
said  there,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  Bible,  that  He  "  blessed  "  Sunday, 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  that  He  rested  upon  it,  or  that  He  com- 
manded any  human  being  to  rest  upon  it  And  finally,  to  call  Parson 
Killjoy's  meeting-house  "God*s  temple,"  and  to  say  that  there  God 
"  has  fixed  His  mercy-seat,"  and  that  He  invites  men  to  go  there  to 
"meet"  Him,  the  Ever  —  and  Everywhere  —  present,  is  not  only  to 
disregard  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  but  to  insult  the  understanding  of 
every  thinking  person. 
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The  representation  of  God  as  "  dwelling  "  in  some  distant  place, 
maintaining  a  more  or  less  constant  watch  over  the  world,  and  peri- 
odically "coming  down"  to  "meet"  people  in  certain  buildings 
made  with  hands,  is  exceedingly  common  in  our  psalms  and  hymns, 
scMne  of  which  even  repeat  the  grossest  anthropomorphic  conceptions 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  appropriate  forms  of  worship  for  Chris- 
tians.     I  quote  again  from  "  The  Sabbath  Kymn  Book." 

"The  Lord  descended  from  above." 

**0n  cherub  and  on  cherubim 
Full  royally  he  rode; 
And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Came  flying." 

Thus  we  see  that,  according  to  the  popular  theology,  God  not  only 
goes  and  comes,  but  rides.  Sometimes  He  goes  on  a  cherub,  (or  a 
«pan  of  them,)  sometimes  in  a  chariot :  — 

''His  sounding  chariot  shakes  the  sky!'' 

He  is  also  attended  by  guards : 

"Those  angel  guards  around  thee  wait" 

Earthly  kings  ride,  because  it  is  easier  or  more  dignified  than  walk- 
ing. Earthly  kings  have  guards,  because  they  cannot  protect  them- 
selves. Does  the  popular  theology  suppose  that  these  are  the  reasons 
which  actuate  the  great  King  ?  But  we  return  to  die  assumption  that 
God  dwe/ls  in  some  far  distant  place  :  — 

"  Great  God !  and  wilt  thou  condescend 
To  cast  a  look  below? 
To  this  vile  world  thy  notice  bend  — 
These  seats  of  sin  and  woe  ? " 

Observe  here  that  this  world  of  God's  making  is  a  vi/c  world  I 

"Up  to  the  Lord,  who  rfeigns  on  high, 
And  views  the  nations  from  afar, 
Let  everlasting  praises  fly." 

"God,  who  must  stoop  to  view  the  skies, 
And  bow  to  see  what  angels  do, 
Down  to  our  earth  he  casts  his  eyes, 
And  bends  his  footsteps  downward  toa'* 

"God,  in  the  high  and  holy  place. 
Looks  down  upon  the  spheres." 
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"God  my  Redeemer,  lives, 
'  And  ever  from  the  skies 

Looks  down  and  watches  all  my  dust" 

Watts>  the  author  of  this  hymn,  wrote  that  God  "  qftm^  from  tiie 
skies  "  looked  down  to  watch  decaying  human  bodies.  The  com- 
pilers of  "The  Sabbath  Hymn  BookV  saw  that  there  was  some 
objection  to  this  statement  of  intermittent  inspection  on  God's  part, 
and  took  the  liberty  to  alter  it  But  they  still  make  the  Ever-present 
"  look  down  "  from  one  place  where  He  is,  to  another  place  where 
He  is  just  as  much. 

We  have  seen  that  the  author  of  one  of  these  hymns  calls  this 
world  "  vile,"  It  is  a  common  trick  among  writers  of  this  sort  to 
disparage  this  world  and  this  mortal  life,  sometimes  in  positive  terms, 
and  sometimes  for  the  greater  exaltation  of  the  next  world  and  tlie 
next  life.    Thus  "  The  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  "  says  — 

'' Through  this  vain  world  he  guides  our  feet" 

"  Thy  counsels,  Lord,  shall  guide  my  feet 
Through  this  dark  wilderness." 

**This  life's  a  dream,  an  empty  show." 

^'  I  would  not  live  alway :  I  ask  not  to  stay 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way; 
The  few  lurid  mornings  that  dawn  on  us  here 
Are  enough  for  life's  woes,  full  enough  for  its  cheer." 

''Lord,  what  a  wretched  land  is  this, 
That  3delds  us  no  supply ; 
No  cheering  fruits,  no  wholesome  trees^ 
Nor  streams  of  living  joy." 

Watts,  the  author  of  this  verse,  added  the  following,  which  the 
compilers  of  "  The  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  "  thought  it  better  to  leave 

out;  — 

"But  pricking  thorns  through  all  the  ground, 
And  mortal  poisons  grow ; 
And  all  the  rivers  that  are  found 
With  dangerous  waters  flow." 

Is  it  necessary,  or  desirable,  or  reverent,  or  Christian,  thus  tp 
disparage  one  part  of  God's  works  for  the  exaltation  of  another  part  ? 
This  world  was  appointed  and  arranged  by  the  Creator  for  our 
present  residence,  and  any  representation  of  it  as  unfit  impugns  His 
wisdom   and  goodness.    There  are  roses  here  as  well  as  thorns^ 
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beauties  ^  well  as  unsightly  objects,  joys  as  well  as  pains,  blessings 
as  well  as  trials ;  and,  stUl  more,  the  sufferings  and  the  trials  are 
arranged  and  suited  for  our  improvement  and  welfare.  Not  only  is 
it  not  a  vile  world,  a  vain  world,  a  dark  wilderness,  an  empty  show, 
a  wretched  land,  a  "  horrid  land,"  (as  Watts  goes  on  to  call  it,)  but 
it  is  a  carefully  prepared  school,  that  God  has  arranged  for  our 
tutelage.  It  is  ungrateful  and  irreverent  for  human  beings  to  com- 
plain of  it ;  it  is  disgraceful  for  people  who  call  themselves  Christians 
to  complain  of  it ;  but  to  put  such  complaints  and  such  disparaging 
rriticisms  into  hymns  intended  to  be  used  in  worship  (or,  as  "  The 
Sabbath  Hymn  Bool^  "  has  it,  "  for  the  service  of  song  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  ")  is  a  piece  of  ill  judgment  and  ill  manners,  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  descriptive  epithets.  The  only  excuse  for  these  writers 
is,  they  knew  not  what  they  did.  They  were  blinded,  and  no  wonder, 
by  the  villanous  system  of  theology  which  they  had  undertaken  to 
enforce  and  illustrate. 

Another  vicious  characteristic  of  these  hymn  books  is,  that  they 
represent  God  as  justly  an  object  of  dread  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
human  race;  as  a  being  eminently  dangerous  to  men,  women  and 
children ;  as  threatening  to  bring  upon  them  greater  and  more  lasting 
woes  than  their  worst  human  enemy  could  do,  and  as  likely  to  fulfil 
his  threatenings,  to  the  eternal  ruin  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  them. 
These  books  represent  the  Heavenly  Father  as  a  fearful,  an  awful 
being,  needing  to  be  approached  with  dread  and  caution  for  fear  of 
harm  1    This  b  the  way  they  speak  of  Him  1 

"  Bright  King  of  glory  !  dreadful  God  I 
Our  spirits  bow  before  thy  seat; 
To  thee  we  lift  an  humble  thought, 
And  worship  at  thine  awful  feet" 

••  Thou  Judge  of  quick  and  dead, 
Before  whose  bar  severe. 
With  holy  joy  or  guilty  dread, 
We  all  shall  soon  appear !  — 

"Our  anxious  souls  prepare 
For  that  tremendous  day ; 
Come,  fill  us  now  with  watchful  care, 
And  stir  us  up  to  pray  — 

"To  pray,  and  wait  the  hour. 
That  awfiil  hour  unknown, 
When,  robed  in  majesty  and  powjer, 
Thou  shalt  from  Heaven  come  down." 
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"And  will  the  Judge  descend. 
And  must  the  dead  arisen 
And  not  a  single  soul  escape 
His  all-discerning  eyes  ? 

"How  will  my  heart  endure 
The  terrors  of  that  day, 
When  earth  and  heaven  before  his  £u)e 
Astonished  shrink  away  ?  " 

"Father  !  — if  I  may  call  thee  so  — 
I  tremble  with  my  one  desire : 
lift  up  this  heavy  load  of  woei 
Nor  let  me  in  my  sins  expire  I 

"I  tremble,  lest  the  wrath  divine 
Which  bruises  now  my  sinful  soul, 
Should  bruise  and  break  this  soul  of  mine 
Long  as  eternal  ages  roll." 

This  horrible  imagery,  of  God  "  bruising  and  breaking  " — pitilessly 
using  his  physical  strength,  and  the  strength  of  devils,  to  crush  and 
torture  those  whom  he  hates — was  carried  still  further  by  Dr.  Watts, 
as  follows:  — 

"  Far,  in  the  deep,  where  darkness  dwells. 
The  land  of  horror  and  despair. 
Justice  has  built  a  dismal  hell, 
And  laid  her  stores  of  vengeance  there. 

"Eternal  plagues,  and  heavy  chains, 
Tormenting  racks,  and  fi.ery  coals, 
And  darts  t'  inflict  immortal  pains. 
Dipt  in  the  blood  of  damned  souls. 

"  There  Satan,  the  first  sinner,  lies. 

And  roars,  and  bites  his  iron  bands ; 

In  vain  the  rebel  strives  to  rise, 
.  Crush'd  with  the  weight  of  both  thy  hands. 

"  There  guilty  ghosts,  of  Adam's  race. 
Shriek  out,  and  howl  beneath  thy  rod; 
Once  they  could  scorn  a  Saviour's  grace, 
But  they  incens'd  a  dreadful  God. 

"Tremble,  my  soul,  and  kiss  the  Son; 
Sinner,  obey  thy  Saviour's  call; 
'  Else  your  damnation  hastens  on. 

And  hell  gapes  wide  to  wait  your  fiilL'* 
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And  again  — 

^  His  sounding  chariot  shakes  the  sky : 
He  makes  the  clouds  his  throne ; 
There  all  his  stores  of  lightning  lie, 
Till  vengeance  darts  them  down. 

**  His  nostrils  breathe  out  fiery  streams ; 
And  from  his  awful  tongue 
A  sovereign  voice  divides  the  flames. 
And  thunder  roars  along! 

*«  Thinkj  O  my  soul,  the  dreadful  day, 
WheA  this  incensed  God 
Shall  rend  the  sky,  and  bum  the  sea, 
And  fling  his  wrath  abroad ! 

^  What  shall  the  wretch,  the  sinner,  do  ? 
He  once  defy'd  the  Lord : 
But  he  shall  dread  the  thund'rer  now. 
And  sink  beneath  his  word. 

^' ■  ^Tempests  of  angry  fire  shall  roll. 

To  blast  the  rebel  worm, 
'•  *r  -'■  And  beat  upon  his  naked  sool 

In  one  eternal  storm." 

"On  impious  wretches  he  shall  rain 

Tempests  of  brimstone,  fire  and  death, 
Such  as  he  kindled  on  the  plain 
Of  Sodom,  wt/A  his  angry  breath*^ 

'<  O  dreadful  hour !  when  God  draws  near. 
And  sets  their  crimes  before  their  eyes, 
His  wrath  their  guilty  souls  shall  tear^ 
And  no  deliverer  dare  to  rise." 

The  last  extract  of  this  sort  which  I  shall  give,  purports  to  be  aa 
address  of  the  Almighty  Tearer  himself,  to  his  victim  : — 

"  Behold  my  terrors  now !  my  thunders  roll, 
And  thine  own  crimes  afiright  thy  guilty  souL 
Now  like  a.  lion  shall  my  vengeance  tear 
Thy  bUeding  heart,  and  no  deliverer  near." 

The  compilers  of  "  Tbe  Sabbath  H)rmn  Book  "  have  chosen  not  to 
republish  the  shocking  and  monstrous  forms  of  expression  last  quoted. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  merely,  not  of  principle.  They  retain 
many  less  repulsive  forms  of  statement  of  the  same  idea  \  they  hold 
just  as  firmly  ast  Watts,  to  the  idea  of  eternal  damnation  ;  of  a  hell. 
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prepared  beforehand,  and  furnished  with  tortures  and  torturers  to 
inflict  anguish  unspeakable  upon  men,  women  and  children,  forever 
and  ever ;  only  where  Watts  said  "  damned  "  they  alter  it  to  "  con- 
demned." There  is  not  much  to  choose ;  only,  if  the  horrible  doctrine 
were  true,  the  most  startling  delineation  of  the  danger  would  be  the 
best  suited  to  da  good. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  portion  of  those  topics  treated  of  in  "  The 
Sabbath  Hymn  Book,"  in  which  the  hymns  —  often  containing  many 
merits  and  beauties — are  corrupted,  and  rendered  imfit  for  devotional 
purposes,  by  their  false  theology.  Among  these,  however,  ought  to 
be  mentioned  with  reprobation  the  constant  practice  of  the  compilers 
to  confound  the  Jewish  God,  Jehovah,  with  the  Heavenly  Father  to 
whom  Jesus  directs  us,  and  to  confound  the  dialect,  and  ideas,  and 
expectations,  and  purposes  of  the  Jewish  nation  with  those  of  the 
system  that  Jesus  taught.  Why  should  Christians,  coming  togetheJT 
to  worship  the  beneficent  Father  and  Friend  whom  Christianity 
reveals,  talk  about  "  Zion  "  as  his  "  chosen  seat,"  and  declare  —  "  Our 
promised  altars  there  we  'U  raise  ?  "  What  have  Christians  to  do  with 
building  altars  on  Mount  Zion  ?  This  is  a  delusk>n  from  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  Christianity  will  convert  the  Jews  themselves.  Is  it 
not,  then,  a  blunder,  and  an  absurdity,  for  such  phrases  to  be  adopted 
as  the  devotional  language  of  Christian  men  ?  Is  it  fitting  to  call  the 
service  offered  to  God  under  the  new  di^>ensation,  the  better  cove- 
nant, "  sweet  as  the  evening  sacrifice,"  or  as  the  "  morning  incense," 
offered  in  Solomon's  temple.  If  our  system  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Jews,  why  go  back  to  the  latter  for  either  ideas,  or  phraseology? 
Wliy  should  Christians  wish  to  "  appear  before  God  in  Zion  ?  "  Why  - 
should  they  apply  themselves  "  to  find  the  way  to  Zion's  gate  ? " 
Why  should  they  praise  those  "who  love  the  way  to  Zion's  hill?" 
Is  it  not  the  very  climax  of  absurdity,  after  the  citadel  of  Zion  has 
been  laid  waste  eighteen  hundred  years,  her  people  scattered,  her 
whole  land  possessed  by  Gentile  enemies,  the  predictions  of  her 
prophets  respecting  her  supremacy  among  the  nations  proved  to  be 
hopelessly  without  foundation,  and  while  Christians  are  making  efforts 
to  convert  her  people  from  their  old  Jewish  faith  to  Christianity — 
that  a  Christian  poet  should  write  this  stanza,  for  Christians  to  sing 
in  Christian  worship !  — 

"Zion  enjoys  her  monarch's  love, 

Secure  against  a  threatening  hour; 
Nor  can  her  firm  foundations  move, 

Built  on  his  truth,  and  armed  with  power.'* 
Thou^  this  verse  Is  found  m  "  The  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,"  to  tb« 
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disgrace  of  its  compilers,  Dr.  Watts  is  originally  responsible  for  it ; 
and  he,  with  all  his  high  merits  as  a  writer  of  devotional  poetry,  has 
been  one  of  the  worst  corrupters  of  our  collections  of  psalms  and 
hjrmns. 

The  strong  hold  which  the  fictions  of  orthodox  theology  have  taken 
upon  the  popular  mind  in  this  country  is  owing  very  largely  to  the 
habit  of  its  population,  from  earliest  childhood,  of  hearing,  reading 
and  singing  the  verses  of  Watts,  in  which  the  complete  system  of 
these  fictions  is  expressed,  and  expressed  with  careful  elaboration 
and  frequent  repetition.     Going  to  meeting  on  Sundays  as  soon  as 
One  could  be  taught  to  sit  silent  there,  and  continuing  the  atten- 
dance week  after  week,  through  all  the  years  of  childhood  and  youth 
—  when  each  was  induced,  by  some  internal  or  external  call,  to 
apply  his  attention  to  religion,  it  had  become  impossible  to  form  an 
impartial  and  intelligent  judgment  of  it.      A   theological   system 
had  already  been  imposed  upon  him  and  dovetailed  into  him.     Dis- 
tinguishing that  some  of  its  doctrines  were  shocking  and  dreadful, 
he  recognized  them,  nevertheless,  as  accepted  for  unquestionable 
truth  by  the  most  pious  and  devout  persons  he  had  ever  known,  his 
parents,  his  jninister,  the  most  venerable  men  and  women  belonging 
to  his  church.     His  own  natural  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the 
dogmas  of  total  depravity  and  eternal  damnation  had  been  craftily 
made  the  means  of  misleading  him  ;  for  he  had  always  been  told  that 
his  "carnal  heart"  (though  the  heart  that  God  created  within  him,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  stigmatized  as  carnal)   would  revolt  at  them. 
Thus  he  was  torn  with  doubts  and  fears,  deprived  of  the  enjoyments 
and  benefits  of  natural  religion,  and  strongly  tempted  to  live  on  in 
conscious  sin,  putting  off  as  long  as  possible  the  acceptance  of  a 
system  odious  to  his  reason  and  conscience,  and  yet  indispensable 
(so  the  theory  went)  to  his  escape  from  final  ruin.     The  large  rein- 
forcements of  orthodox  churches  under  the  contagion  of  "  revivals  " 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  congregations  have  been  prepared  for 
this  virus,  and  rendered  susceptible  to  it,  by  the  habit,  continued 
from  childhood,  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  various  points  of  this  hor- 
rible theology  assumed  to  be  true ;  preached,  talked,  read  and  sung, 
as  if  the  reality  of  them  were  a  matter  beyond  question.     And  to  this 
influence  Watts*s  *'  Psalms  and   Hymns "   have  contributed  a  very 
large  share. 

I  propose  in  a  second  article  to  speak  of  one  very  prominent  fea- 
ture of  Watts's  book,  the  use  of  falsehood,  deliberate  deception  and 
forgery,  to  add  strength  to  one  of  the  it^pis  of  false  theology  which 
the  book  was  designed  to  uphold.  Charles  K.  Whipple. 
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REVOLVE  the  problems  of  metaphysical  speculation,  and  of  every- 
day recurring  skepticism,  as  you  will  in  your  mind,  their  final, 
highest  meaning  shapes  itself  into  the  contradiction  of  Freedom  and 
Necessity.  And  until  this  contradiction  is  fully  seized  as  the  absolute 
presupposition  of  all  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  empirical-appearance 
(just  as  the  Light  and  the  Darkness — which  no  mortal  eye  ever 
beheld,  but  which  are  only  thought —  are  the  absolute  presupposition 
and  synthetic  unity  of  all  colors),  the  portal  of  knowledge  will  con- 
tinue to  bear,  for  poor  struggling  humanity,  the  melancholy  decree  of 
Dante's  Hellgates : 

"  Abandon  all  hope  here !  " 

The  same  thirst  for  truth  and  unity  which  rested  not  satisfied  until 
it  had  discovered  the  relation  of  the  prismatic  colors  to  light,  and 
saw  them  as  not  the  result  of  an  abstract  unity,  which  Newton  had 
preached,  but  as  the  result  of  a  synthetic  unity  of  light  and  darkness, 
also  impels  man  at  all  ages  to  search  for  the  relation  of  mani- 
fbldness  to  that  unity,  which  alone  gives  rest  and  truth.  But,  alas, 
for  this  relation !  the  prism  which  should  testify  it  is  invisible.  The 
mainfoldness  of  the  universe  has  no  visible  prism,  no  visible  origin,  of 
which  it  might  be  sensuously  perceived  to  be  the  mere  darkened 
appearance.  For  that  prism.  Reason,  which  darkens  the  divine  light, 
and  thus  makes  it  visible,  is  within  us — and  sensual  man  hates  to 
look  within,  —  and  that  origin  is  spiritual,  and  the  worship  of  the  Spirit 
counts  very  few  followers.  Hence,  humanity  takes  the  colors  for 
Light,  the  Universe  for  the  Absolute,  the  appearance  of  God  for 
God  himself.  And  wise  thinkers  proclaim  it  folly  to  search  for  the 
Unity  of  the  manifold,  and  to  look  for  any  other  reality  than  the 
reality  of  the  shadow.  Why  should  we  hunt  for  a  Light,  say  they, 
which  is  clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  shadow-eye  ?  Have  we  not 
a  full  universe  of  shadows,  all  perfect  in  themselves,  and  quite  as 
comprehensible,  in  so  far  as  they  are  facts  without,  as  with  the  Light, 
if  we  only  will  not  reflect  upon  their  shadow-character  ?  For  the  light, 
if  ever  discovered,  would  also  be  but  a  part,  and  can,  therefore,  never 
attain  a  higher  degree  of  proof  Here  are  stars,  and  skies,  and  earths, 
and  flowers,  and  trees,  and  wonderfully  made  men,  with  a  curious 
power  of  intellect  and  comprehension?  What  matters  it  whether 
these  be  shadows,  in  reality,  so  long  as  tliey  are  equally  visible  and 
perfect,  although  we  do  not  regard  them  as  shadows,  but  as  substances' 
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True,  by  discovering  the  light  and  the  darkness,  which  causes  it  to 
reflect  this  shadow-world,  we  might  bring  Unity  into  our  knowledge 
and  gain  a  true  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of  the  manifold, 
which  so  puzzles  us ;  we  might  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  Life  in 
the  Shadow,  and  rise  to  the  higher  Life  of  Light  and  Blessedness ;  but 
will  we  not  also  most  probably  obtain  a  Unity  by  collecting  all  the 
infinite  phenomena  and  appearances  of  the  manifold,  and  combining 
and  arranging  them  into  a  system  and  logical  order?  Alas  !  the  very 
infinity  of  the  shadows,  or  colors,  makes  it  paradoxical  to  speak  of  a 
system  in  connection  with  them.  \Vhat  countless  numbers  of  systems 
have  they  hot  given  rise  to,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  those  of 
Herbert  Spencer !  Every  observer  sees  a  different  configuration  in  the 
kaleidoscope  of  the  universe,  and  combines  it  differently,  and  the 
Unity  is  as  remote  as  ever.  And  the  philosopher,  knowing  that  it  is 
darkness  which  shadows  the  Light  into  an  infinite  variety  of  colors, 
laughs  at  the  fools  who  pick  up  the  colors,  which  are  infinite  in 
number,  in  the  hope  of  combining  them  one  day  or  another  into  a 
Unit-Light  For  the  cause  of  all  infinity  is  always  a  synthesis,  never . 
a  unity. 

It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  reproduce  the  whole  Science  of 
Knowledge,  or  the  exposition  of  the  synthetical  Unity  of  the  universe, 
within  the  space  of  a  review-article;  and  hence  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  exemplify  it  in  its  most  \atal,  practical  instance  of  this 
contradiction  of  Freedom  and  Necessity.  But  even  this  requires  for 
its  proper  understanding,  at  least  a  sketch  of  the  totality  whereof  it 
forms  a  component,  and  this  sketch  we  must  submit  to  the  free  con- 
struction of  the  reader  as  a  mere  preliminary  presupposition. 

God  alone  is.  Being  is  altogether  One,  without  change,  or  develop- 
ment ;  for  every  development  would  be  a  negation  of  Being.  The 
current  conception  of  Being,  as  a  mere  category,  with  the  opposite 
conception  of  Not-Being,  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  God ;  is  only 
applicable  to  the  appearance,  to  Light  manifested.  Of  God  you  can 
only  say.  He  is ;  every  other  word  is  of  evil.  Hence  even  the  con- 
ception of  Freedom  cannot  be  applied  to  God  -,  for  the  thinking  of 
Freedom  involves  the  thinking  of  a  being  of  this  Freedom,  as  a  pre- 
supposition ;  and  is  thus  not  in  itself  the  absolute. 

If,  nevertheless,  there  is  anything  else  than  God  —  and  that  there  is 
an5rthing  else  can  only  be  found  as  a  /act^  not  shown  as  a  necessity, 
(for  then  we  should  have  to  show  a  necessity  in  God,  by  which  He 
were  forced  to  express  and  reveal  himself)  —  this  Other  must  be  God, 
and  yet  not  God,  that  is  to  say,  must  be  his  expression,  his  image  (the 
lop5)y  and  as  such  image  equally  absolute,  complete  within  itself,  and 
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perfect  (The  image  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Original,  only  it 
has  not  Reality.)  To  conceive  the  Image  as  the  creation  of  God  is 
wrong ;  for  this  would  be  conceiving  God  as  changing,  and  subject 
to  time.  The  Image,  or  appearance  of  God,  is  absolutely  with  God 
^  from  the  beginning,''  but  on  no  account  accidental,  or  a  creation  of 
fteewill. 

But  if  this  Image  is  to  be  —  and  that  it  is,  we  can  only  find  as  a 
fact, —  it  must  be  to  itself ^  announce  itself  and  it  does  so  in  this  find- 
ing of  itself  as  a  fact.  It  is  a  self-appearance,  and  in  appearing  to  itself 
it  discovers  that  it  is  the  Image  of  the  absolute  and  not  the  Absolute . 
itself.  (This  Image-character  is  what  characterizes  thinking;  for 
thinking  is  the  reproduction  in  an  image^  while  the  reality-character 
of  the  Image — for  since  the  Image  is  the  image  of  the  absolute 
Reality,  it  must  also  develop  this  reality-character — is  its  Life.  The 
Absolute,  therefore,  of  which  the  Image  is  the  appearance,  in  so  fai* 
as  it  can  be  characterized,  can  only  be  characterized  as  Life ;  and 
whatsoever  appertains  to  the  Image  as  Image,  that  is  thinking, 
subject-objectively,  etc.,  is  excluded  from  the  Absolute,  because  the 
Absolute  is  not  Image,  but  its  Reality.) 

We  have  seen  that  ihe^  factical  existence  of  the  Image  of  God  involves 
the  dualistic  character  of  the  Image,  since  it  must  appear  to  itself, 
and  consequently  reproduce  itself  (in  thinking).  It  must  look  upon 
itself,  and  see  itself  as  1st,  pure  Image,  and  2d,  as  Image  of  God. 
And  we  have  found  that  whatsoever  results  from  this  seeing-character, 
that  is,  the  division  into  the  Being  and  the  Seen,  &c.,  (light  and  dark- 
ness,) is  characteristic  only  of  the  Image,  and  not  of  God.  We  will 
now  add,  that  the  Image  by  thus  separating  into  Subject  and  Object,* 
the  Seeing  and  the  Seen,  separates  at  the  same  time  into  thinking 
and  contemplation,  and,  by  virtue  of  contemplation,  into  an  infinite 
manifoldness,  or  Universe.  The  genesis  of  the  process  of  this  separa- 
tion is  what  constitutes  Philosophy,  or  the  Science  of  Knowledge. 

The  Image  is  to  see  itself,  to  attain  self-consciousness,  and  to  see 
itself  as  the  Image  of  God  j  hence,  as  the  absolutely  self-determined 
(for  it  is  the  picture  of  the  Absolute)  ;  with  only  the  distinction  of  the 
Image  from  the  Real.  The  Image  must  therefore  appear  to  itself  as 
Absolute  Freedom.  And  we  at  once  touch  upon  the  root  of  the 
difficulty,  in  comprehending  the  synthetic  unity  of  Freedom  and 
Necessity. 

For  while  the  pure  Absolute,  or  God,  cannot  be  characterized 
merely  by  absolute  Freedom,  but  involves  also  absolute  Being ;  the 
Image  cannot  and  does  not  claim  this  absolute  Being,  because  it 
recognizes  itself  as  mere  Image,  and  would  recognize  itself  as  the 
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Absolute,  if  it  likewise  viewed  itself  as  pure  Being.    In  other  words : 
in  God,  Freedom  and  Being  are  inseparably  united  ;  but  in  the  Image 
of  God,  Freedom  and  Being  appear  and  must  appear  separately,  if  the 
Image  is  to  appear  to  itself  as  Image.    Thus,  if  the  Image  is  to  see 
itself  as  Freedom,  it  is  necessarily  forced  to  presuppose  itself  as 
Being ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time^  its  whole  character  being  Freedom, 
or  absolute  self-determination,  it  cannot  think  itself  as  being,  without . 
thinking  itself  as  self-determined.    It  is  thus  forced  to  think  a  pal- 
pable  and  evident  contradiction, — ^a  necessary  being  and  self^etermi- 
nation^  and  it  cannot  think  the  one  without  the  other,  nor  arrive  at  a 
contemplation  of  itself  as  absolute  Freedom,  without  thinking  at  the 
same  time  a  starting-point  of  that  Freedom  which  is  equal  to  absolute 
necessity.     Was  the  Image  before  its  sight,  that  is,  before  its  self- 
determination  ?    Evidently  not,  since  it  is  no/  except  as  self-determi- 
nation.    But  by  segif^  itself  as  self-determination,  it  is  forced  to  think 
an  absolute  starting-point  of  this  self-determination  ;  and  thus  arrives 
at  the  thought  of  necessity  for  the'  very  purpose  oi  seeing  its  freedom. 
The  seeing-character  of  the  Image,  its  self-consciousness,  its  subject- 
objectivity,  involves  this  contradiction,  and  self-consciousness  were 
not  possible  without  it 

We  are  now  prepared  to  trace  the  evolution  of  this  contradictions  in 
a  less  abstract  instance.  Let  us  first,  however,  state  historically,  that 
the  Image,  in  order  to  appear  to  itself  as  Image  of  the  Absolute, 
separates  into  an  infinite  number  of  intelligences  (humanity),  and  an 
iafinite  universe,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  Space  and  Time.  In  each  of 
these  intelligences,  in  each  point  of  consciousness,  wherein  the  Image 
concentrates  to  see  itself,  the  moment  of  self-consciousness,  or  self- 
determination,  when  it  arrives,  always  presupposes  a  previous  state, 
which  nevertheless,  as  the  whole  qualitative  contents  of  the  intel- 
ligence is  self-determination,  it  must  also  characterize  as  absolute 
freedom,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Now  this  previous  life,  this  unconscious  existence  of  the  Image, 
which  we  will  call  Life  in  Nature,  is  //  absolute  freedom  or  not  ? 

Firstly  :  In  so  far  as  tlie  Image  of  the  Absolute  is  image  of  absolute 
freedom,  it  must  present  the  appearance  of  absolute  freedom  to  itself. 
And  this  it  does.  All  nature  is  the  expression  of  absolute  Freedom  ; 
and  you  can  only  say,  "  It  is  because  it  is."  You  cannot  trace  any 
cause  beyond  nature  ;  its  genesis  is  itself.  (This  is  the  stand-point 
of  the  Materialists.) 

Secondly  :  In  so  far  as  the  Image  is  image  of  Absolute  Being,  it 
must  present  this  absolute  being,  with  the  image-c/ia racier  attached  to 
it,  in  the  appearance  of  Absolute  Necessity.     And  this  it  also  does. 
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The  chain  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature  is  infinite^  and  is  express^ 
by  this  formula :  "  This  is  because  that  or  that  is.''  And  this  formula 
you  can  extend  in  an  infinite  chain.  (This  is  the  stand-point  of  the 
dogmatician,  who  cuts  off  the  infinity  of  the  chain,  by  positing  a  God 
as  First  Cause.)  Hence  the  unconscious  existence  of  the  Image  is 
both  Absolute  Freedom  and  Absolute  Necessity,  and  we  see  clearly 
that  it  must  be  both,  and  that  this  Absolute  Liberty  and  Absolute 
Necessity  express  the  very  same  thing.  This  Soul  of  Absolute 
Freedom,  therefore,  the  unconscious  freedom,  which  we  shall  call 
Formal  Freedom,  is  exactly  the  same  as  Absolute  Necessity. 

But  the  Image  of  God  is  not  merely  to  present  the  appmranceoS 
absolute  Freedom ;  it  is  to  reaiize  it  to  be  free.  For  by  merely  con- 
templating the  appearance  of  formal  freedom,  in  Nature,  it  would 
never  arrive  at  the  thought  of  freedom,  since  formal  freedom  is  the 
same  as  Necessity.  It  must,  therefore,  determine  itself,  and  vie;W 
itself  -as  thus  self  determining,  in  order  to  realize  its  self-appearance. 
Heal  Freedom  must  be  realized  :  the  Image  must  or/,  and  only  in  thip 
form  of  individual  acts  can  real,  true  freedom  manifest  itself.  |n 
other  words:  the  unconscious  life  in  universal  Nature  is  a  more 
appearance  of  freedom  (is  Formal  freedom,  we  have  called  it)  j  the 
self-conscious  life  of  the  self-determining  Individual  (concentratiun- 
pomt  of  the  Image)  alone  is  real  freedom,  or  Moral  Freedom,  in 
the  act,  as  act,  the  Image  realizes  absolute  real  freedom ;  lijfis 
freedom ;  and  as  it  is  to  see  itself  as  such,  it  has  the  power  of  recon- 
structing this  act,  of  refleciing  upon  it,  and  thus  of  destroying  its  o^tn 
free  life  in  order  to  see  this  life.  This  wonderful  power,  which 
involves  the  whole  mechanism  of  Mind,  thus  destroys  life  at  ^v^^ 
period  in  order  to  reflect  upon  it ;  and  the  whole  life-powers  may  be 
characterized  as  an  everlasting  oscillatory  process,  between  Life  and 
Reflection,  the  latter  interrupting  the  former  at  every  moment^  in 
order  to  reproduce  it  (in  tliinking). 

Deed  and  Thought !  this  is  man !  To  think  without  doing  is  to 
live  a  mere  shadow-life,  a  life  of  images  and  idle  pictures  ;  the  energy 
of  thinking  must  be  recuperated  in  doing.  To  do  without  thinking 
is  to  be  the  mere  appearance  of  freedom :  the  free,  self-determined 
act  alone  is  absolute  moral  freedom.  Hence  in  the  Life  in  Nature  it 
is  not  the  Individual  who  acts  but  the  universal  impulse  which  acts 
through  him  ;  and  however  he  may  dream  himself  free,  tlie  natural 
man  is  not  at  all  free,  but  has  a  mere  appearance  of  formal  freedom. 
In  raising  himself  above  this  Life  in  Nature,  in  viewing  his  essential 
Image-character  and  tlie  Absolute,  of  which  he  is  the  Image,  and  in 
then  self-determining  himself  to  act  what  he  really  is,  i.  e.,  to  manifest 
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the  Absolute  in  his  acts,  or,  in  the  words  of  Christianity,  to  represent 
the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  Earth,  is  he  absolutely  free. 

And  yet,  the  absoluteness  of  this  freedom  we  must  in  a  peculiar 
manner  qualify.  For  as  it  can  manifest  itself  only  in  the  Individual, 
and  as  the  Individual  is  subject  to  Time  and  Space,  the  individual 
act  of  absolute  freedom  is  not  an  infinite  act,  and  hence,  although 
absolute  in  one  view,  not  absolute  in  another  view.  In  short,  while 
absolute  freedom  is  an  infinite  idea,  which  we  never  realize  in  full, 
but  only  in  an  infinite  Time-Life,  it  is  at  the  same  time  realized  in 
each  individual  time-act,  in  so  far  as  that  individual  free  act  is  possible 
only  through  absolute  freedom,  and  seen  as  only  thus  possible,  and 
hence  as  its  manifestation.  Or  in  other  words :  That  absolute  free 
act  whereby  we  tear  ourselves  from  the  bondage  of  nature,  is  an 
eternal  act,  manifesting  itself  in  an  infinite  number  of  time-acts,  all 
of  which  manifestations  are,  from  another  point  of  view,  included  in 
the  first  act.  (We  are  always  the  absolute  Image;  but  our  very 
image-character  involves  that  we  can  never  realize  oiu^elves  as  the 
Absolute  itself,  which  we  are  thus  constrained  to  see  as  the  Original 
of  the  Image,  or  to  recognize  as  God.  We  see  the  absolute  form,  the 
image-form  ;  but  the  absolute  contents  of  the  Absolute,  its  qualitative 
Being,  is  realized  only  in  an  everlasting  Life.) 

The  same  thought  in  still  other  words :  Knowledge  can  certainly 
attain  a/////  knof^'ledge  of  its/^rw,  (of  the  manner  of  its  appearance,) 
and  this  Absolute  Fonn  of  Knowledge  is  the  Science  of  Knowledge  ; 
but  its  substance,  its  contents,  it  can  only  experience  in  actual  infinite 
Life.  What  will  happen  to-day  and  to-morrow  can  never  be  known 
beforehand ;  but  that  the  fo>m  of  our  knowledge  will  be  ever  the 
same  can  be  absolutely  known,  and  is  absolutely  known,  whenever 
there  is  any  knowledge.* 

This  manifestation  of  Freedom  in  a  free  act,  or  rather  in  an  infinite 
succession  of  free  acts,  is  Morality,  and  the  act  a  moral  act  There 
is  no  real  freedom  except  Moral  Freedom.  At  every  moment  of  our 
life  we  have  the  Freedom  to  do  what  Morality  (or  conscience,  or  the 
voice  of  God)  requires ;  this  freedom  is  absolute,  unconditional. 
And  th'-'re  is  no  other  real  freedom  than  this.  Nor  can  there  be  : 
whatever  else  is,  is  but  the  condition  to  make  this  freedom  visible. 

♦The  ImcHigcnctt  is  to  know  itself  as  the  Image  of  God.  How  it  can  know 
Mf,  and  how  it  can  know  itscif  as  Image,  wc  have  seen.  But  we  have  not  seen 
bow  it  can  know  wliat  it  is  as  this  lma;^e  of  God  ;  that  is,  whit  its  substance  is  } 
Bat  wc  can  see  that  it  is  impos-sible  and  necessarily  must  always  remain  impossible 
to  see  th's.  For  if  the  Image  were  tD  know  what  God  is,  it  would  be  itself  Go<l,* 
and  out  his  linage.     (Tids  the  Pan ihei^ ileal  doctrine.) 
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As  such  a  condition  it  is  necessary ;  but  this  necessity  is  founded  in 
freedom,  and  is  therefore  nothing  in  itself. 

And  now,  that  the  subject  has  been  fully  exhausted,  let  us  see 
whether  we  have  understood  it,  by  answering  the  following  questions. 
Is  Nature  free  or  predetermined  ? 

Nature  must  not.  be  viewed  as  a  predetermined  organization,  but 
as  absolutely  free  in  itself,  as  simply  what  it  is  because  it  is.  None 
of  its  manifestations  are  assignable  to  an  independent  cause ;  they 
occur  because  they  occur,  and  might  just  as  well  not  occur,  or  occur 
in  a  different  manner.  The  phenomena  of  Nature  are  observed,  and, 
according  to  the  frequency  and  uninterrupted  occurrence  thereof 
theories  of  probability  are  established,  which  often  pass  under  the 
name  of  "Laws  of  Nature."  The  knowledge  of  all  these*" laws  "  is 
a  posteriori:  and  when  by  this  knowledge  we  subject  nature  to  our 
use,  we  arrive  at  a  teleological  aspect  of  Nature,  and  say  that  there 
is  a  design  in  Nature  \  although,  surely,  the  design  was  not  in  Nature, 
but  was  merely  placed  into  it  by  our  freedom.  So  in  history.  After 
an  a/<7J/^rttv  I  acquaintance  with  history,  we  conceive  a  design  therein, 
which  never  was  contained  in  it  before,  and  which  might  certainly  at 
any  previous  moment  have  been  totally  changed  into  an  altogether 
diHerent  design,  had  an  individual  so  willed  it.  Who  doubts  that 
the  human  race  might  have  attained  far  greater  progress  ?  Is  then 
tlfe  present  low  state  of  progress  a  design  i  Evidently  not  Besides^ 
where  shall  the  design  come  from  ? 

But  Nature  is  nothing  in  itself,  is  merely  the  Image  of  the  absolute 
Image  of  God.  This  absolute  Image,  for  the  sake  of  its  realization, 
posits  an  Image  of  itself,  an  objective,  Nature.  AH  the  conditions 
of  this  realization  of  the  absolute  Image  must  be  pictured  in  its 
Image.  These  conditions,  Space,  Time,  Attraction,  Growth,  Power, 
&c.,  are  the  a  priori  and  real  Laws  of  Nature,  and  are  knowable  as 
the  necessary  conditions  of  an  appearance  of  Nature,  and  hence  as 
eternal.*  They  are  th^form  of  Nature,  which  is  a  priori;  all  the  rest, 
the  matter  of  Nature,  is  a  posteriori^  and  may  be  infinitely  variously 
qualified  and  viewed.  Example  :  Light  is  a  priori  knowable  and 
necessary,  and  so  is  darkness ;  but  that  the  light  should  proceed  from 
the  Sun  is  an  a  posteriori  belief,  having  no  further  ground  ;  it  is  so 

*  We  bave  here  a  curious  conuadicdon.  The  Image  is  to  be  seen  as  Absolute 
Freedom.  Now,  if  Absolute  Freedom  is  to  appear,  it  can  only  appear  in  this 
manner,  that  is,  as  Nature,  Space,  Time,  &c  We  say  it  can  only  appear  thus, 
and  hence  posit  Space,  Attraction,  Nature,  &c.  as  necessary  for  the  very  purpose  of 
seeing  absolute  freedom.  This  contradiction  is  everywhere.  Light  can  only  be 
seen  when  darkness  is  seen ;  and  in  this  coufradiction  all  human  knowledge  rests. 
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simple,  if  it  really  is  so,  because  it  is  bo,  and  may  at  the  same  time  be 
viewed  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways;  for  instance,  as  proceeding 
from  the  body  of  the  sun,  or  from  a  surrounding  atmosphere,  or  as 
the  product  of  several  relations,  &c.  Chemical  affinities  are  an  a 
priori  conception  ;  but  that  they  should  appear  in  precisely  this 
manner^  for  instance,  as  an  affinity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  is  an 
absolute  fact  of  Nature,  as  the  appearance  of  Absolute  Freedom,  for 
which  there  is  no  further  ground. 

To  prevent  misconceptions,  it  may  be  well  to  add  here,  what  we 
fajtve  often  said  before,  that  this  Absolute  Freedom  of  Nature  is  not 
anything  in  itself,  but  merely  the  appearance  of  Freedom,  a  Shadow, 
a  Nothing.  Real  freedom  is  Moral  freedom,  the  freedom  to  arise 
from  the  Shadow  to  the  Light.  Hence,  individuals,  who  live  the 
Ufie  of  Nature,  certainly  apptar  to  be  free,  and  this  freedom  of  theirs 
manifests  itself  as  a  freedom  to  choose  between  different  acts  or  con- 
ditions ;  while  real  freedom  consists  in  the  destruction  of  this  freedom, 
for  which  it  substitutes  a  simple  command,  (categorical  Imperative, 
conscience,  voice  of  God,)  the  command,  that  the  Intelligence  shall 
arise  from  the  Shadow  to  the  Light 

An  instance  :  my  hand  moves  involuntarily.  Is  it  a  free  act  ?  Yes  1 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  appearence  of  a  free  act,  of  Liberty,  and  is  in 
itself  nothing.  The  hand  moves  because  it  moves.  There  is  no 
fiirtfaer  ground,  no  predetermination.  It  is  simply  the  manifestation 
of  Absolute  freedom,  as  the  in  itself  empty  form  of  the  World  of 
Appearances. 

But  again  :  I  move  my  hand,  that  is,  after  mature  deliberation,  with 
a  purpose  and  design.  Here  also  is  a  free  act,  but  what  a  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  Liberty  1  In  the  first  instance  a  mere  appear- 
ence of  freedom  in  a  region  of  shadow ;  here  real  liberty,  arising  as 
such  before  our  very  eyes. 

The  first  may  be  and  is  most  generally  viewed  as  necessity ;  the 
character  of  the  latter  can  not  be  misunderstood.  The  first  is 
properly  called  formal  freedom  ;  the  latter  real  freedom.  Another 
qocstion  :  Is  the  individual  character  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
indiriliMls,  the  appearance  of  formal  freedom,  or  the  result  of  real 
freedt-  n  1 

Eii  'i  individual  is  born  with  a  peculiar  character  and  body,  and 
as  sih:1i  he  is  simply  a  product  and  part  of  nature,  and  hence  the 
appv;rr.tncc:  of  y57rw^/ freedom.  He  is  constituted  in  this  particular 
maniv  .  <^  imply  because  he  is  so  constituted,  and  for  no  other  reason. 
In  so  r  r  .^^  the  Individual  is  merely  a  product  of  Nature,  the  Science 
of  Phrenology  may  be  correct;  that  is,  there  is  no  a  priori  objection 
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why  it  should  not  be.  But  the  Individual  as  Individual,  as  an  indi- 
vidual Intelligence,  has  a  mission  to  arise  above  nature,  and  mould  it 
into  the  shape  which  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  demands. 
Until  this  duty  is  recognized  there  are  indeed  no  individuals,  but 
merely  forms  of  individuals.  When  this  duty  becomes  recognized, 
and  not  till  then,  the  individual  receives  his  body  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  nature  into  his  hands,  as  it  were  to  fashion  unto  the  conception  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Whatsoever  henceforth  his  conscience  commands 
him  to  realize  within  his  body,  he  is  most  surely  able  to  realize.  All 
the  contradictions  which  his  "  character "  offers  to  the  Divine  spirit 
he  has  certainly  the  power  to  overcome  ;  and  his  real  freedom  is  thus 
absolute  in  its  power  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  its  behests.  The 
plea,  which  is  so  often  set  forth,  "  I  cannot  help  doing  it ;  it  is  my 
nature  I "  is  therefore  of  no  avail.  You  can  overcome  everything 
which  resists  your  conscience  !  The  resisting  is  a  mere  shadow  (the 
formal  freedom  1)  This  you  can  overcome  at  any  moment  by  boldly 
grasping  it  as  a  shadow,  and  by  penetrating  it  with  the  light  of  real 
freedom.  The  phrenological  development  of  your  head,  if  that 
science  is  true,  indicates  merely  what  you  are.  Whatsoever  you 
ought  to  be  different  from  that  indication,  you  can  at  any  moment  be- 
come by  a  free  act,  in  spite  of  all  the  "  bumps  "  on  your  head.  It 
would  be  of  great  interest,  and  test  the  correctness  of  Phrenology,  if 
it  were  observed  whether  the  "  bumps  "  change,  as  the  character  be- 
comes modified  by  the  will. 

Still  another  question  :  Can  anything  fuw  appear  in  the  world  ? 

In  the  world  of  Appearance,  which  is  in  Time  —  and  not  at  all  in 
Eternity,  in  God — everything  is  new  ;  and  of  newness  you  can  only 
speak  in  Time,  which  is  a  succession  of  infinite  new  moments. 
"Whatsoever  appears  is  new,  and  has  never  appeared  before  ;  and  for 
diat  very  reason  it  appears,  and  is  not.  But  that  which  really  tr,  the 
Divine  life  is  always  the  same,  even  in  its  manifestation.  The  Image 
of  God  undergoes  no  change,  is  always  complete,  perfect,  absolute, 
the  same ;  change  is  merely  in  the  visibility  of  it,  as  an  infinite,  never 
absolutely  to  be  realized  visibility. 

In  the  words  oi  Fichtey  "  Is  there  really  outside  of  God  a  Liberty, 
a  self-determination  of  itself^  through  itself  and  out  of  itself?  Most 
decidedly,  Yes  !  But  do  we  not  thereby  assert  an  absolute,  of  itself 
and  through  itself,  existence  of  the  Appearance,  which  we  have  never- 
theless confessed  not  to  be  through  itself,  but  of  God,  and  thus  a  con- 
tradiction ?  Let  us  be  rightly  understood.  The  appearance  is  cer- 
tainly a  Life,  not  of  itse/f  but  through  God;  but  it  determines  this 
life  through  itsel£     Hence  in  the  last  signification  it  is  certainly  inde- 
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pendent  ground  of  something — ^which  is  not  all  without  it  —  but  not 
of  a  Beings  since  itself  is  not  Being ;  it  is  simply  independent  ground 
of  Appearances^  and  this  liberty  it  has  by  virtue  of  the  law^  inherent  in 
the  appearance  of  God :  it  shall  be  free,  and  all  the  manifestations  of 
Its  freedom,  which  are  conditioned  by  the  law  and  contained  in  it, 
skall  be.  The  law,  however,  cannot  realize  itself,  but  this  realization 
is  to  be  effected  by  freedom.  Hence  the  freedom  has  merely  a  for- 
mal character :  it  is  not  the  ground  of  the  What,  for  this  is  the  law, 
but  of  the  That,  Whether  it  be  at  all  or  not  depends  upon  itself. 
Bat  the  what^  which  it  then  becomes,  and  its  consequence,  are  con- 
tained in  the  Law." 

What  now  is  the  great  result  of  our  reflections  ?    It  is  this  :  for  all 
rational  beings  there  is  no  Necessity  at  all,  nothing  but  Freedom. 
Only  this  freedom  has  a  twofold  character.     Either  it  is  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  freedom,  formal  freedom,  and,  if  you  are  still  enwrapped 
in  it,  you  are  yourself  nothing  but  a  mere  appearance  of  freedom ; 
you  are  what  you  are  because  you  are,  and  at  every  moment  you  owe 
this  existence  of  yours  merely  to  this  appearance  of  freedom.    You 
are,  in  other  words,  nothing  in  yourself :  you  are  a  mere  production  of 
Qiance,  Accident,  Fate,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called.  Necessity.     Only 
that  you  are  not  necessarily  thus,  —  there  is  no  necessity  in  the  case 
at  all,  but  you  call  it  necessity,  because  you  apply  t/ie  category  of  cause 
end  effect  from  habit,  although  it  is  not  at  all  applicable  here.     Do 
not,  therefore,  comfort  yourself  with  the  reflection,  that  all  the  events 
in  the  world  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  will  take  care  of  it,  even 
though  you  do  not  — for  that  world  which  you  wish  him  to  tcJze  care 
of  does  not  exist  for  him  at  ail,  has  no  reality  whatever,  and  becomes  a 
vorld  for  God  only  by  your  making  it  a  world  for  God,  that  is,  by 
making  it  a  moral  world.     The  moral  world  alone  is,  and  is  at  all 
times  the  reality,  which  alone  holds  tho  world  of  appearances  to- 
gether ;  take  away  the  idea  of  morality  and  there  is  no  world,  just  as 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  were  not  when  not  a  single  moral  man  dwelled 
within  them.    This  world  of  appearances  is  wholly  your  own,  and  it 
is  for  you  to  mould  and  fashion  it  unto  the  idea  of  God,  whereby  it 
becomes  the  world.     After  that,  you  need  not  take  care  of  it.     All 
Aat  is  wanted  is  your  free  action  in  the  premises  ;  the  consequences 
thereof  you  are  not  responsible  for.     They  rest  with  God.    Your  duty 
is  to  tear  yourself  away  from  that  formal  freedom  and  regulate  your 
acdons  alone  by  your  real  freedom,  your  conscience,  your  conviction, 
or  whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  it     If  these  actions  bear  not  the 
fruits  which  you  expected  of  them,  be  easy  of  mind  ;  the  fruits  will 
appear  sooner  or  later,  if  your  action  was  prompted  by  the  true  spirit 
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Be  free  !  Leave  nothing,  to  chance !  Act  as  if  everything  depended 
upon  your  action  !  All  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  the  history  of 
mankind  was  accomplished  by  this  spirit  of  freedom.  Give  yourself 
wholly  up  to  God,  open  your  heart  to  this  heavenly  light,  and  in  that 
light  perform  your  duty  with  conscious  liberty,  and  all  the  unspeakable 
bliss  of  a  life  of  liberty  will  enter  your  heart 

A«  E.  Kroeger. 
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MOTION    AND    REST. 

On  this  bleak  shore  the  waves  are  breaking ; 

The  gray  clouds  come,  the  vessels  go ; 
And  interchange  of  motion  taking, 

The  waters  ebb  and  flow. 

Long  since  I  came  to  this  commotion, 
And  thought  that  soon  the  strife  must  cease ; 

^Though  some  chance  wind  may  vex  the  oceaii| 
Its  settled  state  is  peace.' 

In  vain :  not  only  nature  rages, 
But  men  must  add  their  petty  roar; 

Here  they  have  chafed  and  toiled  for  ages 
Upon  the  vexed  shore. 

An  are  to  settled  purpose  tending, 
Although  they  know  not  how  it  is ; 

They  move,  but  see  not  the  far  ending 
Of  their  own  mysteries. 

All  things  are  hastening  to  their  rest ; 

The  gray  clouds  drift  toward  the  sea; 
Ships  to  some  haven  In  the  West, 

Where  they  fain  would  be. 

Though  storms  may  rise  to  dim  the  ocean. 
And  change  and  conflict  never  cease. 

Strong  at  the  centre  of  all  motion, 
The  heart  of  God  is  peace. 


G.    L.  BURNSIDB. 


EPICTETUS. 

A  PHILOSOPHER  of  the  first  century  at  Phrygia,  a  pupU  of  Ma- 
sonius  Rufus,  whose  creed  was  "everywhere  one  can  be  happy, 
for  cverwhere  one  can  be  virtuous,"  and,  according  to  the  epigram,  "a 
slave,  maimed  in  body,  an  Irus  in  poverty,  and  favored  by  the  immor- 
tals ; "  this  was  the  man  who,  finally  freed  by  his  master,  taught  the 
youth  of  Greece  seventeen  centuries  ago.  Epictetus  purified  his 
philosophy  from  the  sophistries  of  Epicurus  and  Cleanthes,  and  from 
many  of  the  old  reproaches  of  Stoicism.  He  only  sought  to  live 
firugally  and  modestly  before  the  world,  valiantly  and  uprightly  within 
his  own  soul.  That  very  rhetoridal  moralist,  Seneca,  used  to  boast  of 
himself,  "  I  am  preoccupied  with  vices.  All  I  require  of  myself  is,  not 
ta  be  equal  to  the  best,  only  to  be  better  than  the  bad."  But  Epicte- 
tus was  a  more  moral  moralist  than  this  ;  so  far  as  known  he  extended 
by  his  life  the  fame  of  his  precepts. 

"  It  is  a  great  thing,"  says  Lacordaire,  "  to  have  a  life  of  one's 
own  ; "  and  this  is  the  very  marrow  of  the  system  of  Epictetus, 
First :  to  prove  what  is  one's  own  proper  life,  then  to  live  that  in 
tranquil  honor  to  the  last.  To  this  end  he  postulates  that  man  is 
only  accountable  for  things  within  his  control ;  and  then  proceeds  to 
see  which  are  and  which  are  not  within  his  control,  to  assort  the 
possessions  of  the  universe,  and  determine  which  belong  to  the  gods 
and  which  to  men.  Clearly,  body,  property,  friends,  office,  are  out- 
side of  one's  will ;  therefore  it  would  be  folly  to  be  exercised  about 
them :  but  thought,  aspiration,  principle,  these  are  inherent,  insepa- 
rable«  and  within  every  man's  power ;  therefore  these  are  life,  these 
are  man,  and  for  these  alone  should  he  be  concerned.  These  are 
the  maxims  we  must  have  ready,  and  do  nothing  without  them,  but 
direct  the  soul  to  this  mark;  to  pursue  nothing  external,  nothing 
that  belongs  to  others,  but  as  He  who  hath  the  power  hath  appointed. 
Things  controllable  by  will  are  to  be  pursued  always,  and  the  rest  as 
may  be  permitted.  Thus  he  perceives  "that  there  is  nothing  good 
or  evil  save  in  the  will,"  that  neither  friend  nor  tyrant  can  draw  or 
drive  man  from  his  real  life,  for  "no  man  is  master  of  another's 
will ; "  that  "  ruin  and  recovery  are  from  within  : "  and  finally  he  says, 
"  whatever  you  give  me  I  will  make  it  happy,  fortunate,  respectable, 
eligible." 

This  is  the  theory,  with  boundless  illustrations,  but  this  is  not  the 
charm  of  the  character. 

Once  planted  on  the  height  of  this  loftiness,  how  simple  a  thing 
does  life  become  1    Is  he  assailed  by  persecutions  ?  he  does  not 
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descend,  but  says  regally,  "Things  not  dependent  on  my  own  will 
are  nothing  to  me."  Is  he  beset  with  difficulties  he  argues  still,  "  If 
we  are  not  stupid  or  insincere  when  we  say  that  the  good  or  ill  of 
man  lies  within  his  own  will,  and  that  all  beside  is  nothing  to  us,  why 
'are  we  still  troubled  ?  Why  do  we  still  fear?  What  truly  concerns 
us  is  in  no  one's  power ;  what  is  in  the  power  of  others,  concerns  not 
us.    What  embarrassment  have  we  left  ? " 

Having  found  the  objects  safe  to  be  pursued  and  possessed,  and 
so  made  sure  the  foundations  of  peace,  Epictetus  discourses  on  some 
minor  points  of  the  morals  :  ' 

"  But  there  are  in  life  some  things  unpleasant  and  difficult 

"And  are  there  none  at  Olympia  ?  Are  not  you  heated  ?  Are  not 
you  crowded  ?  Are  not  you  without  good  conveniences  for  bathing? 
Are  not  you  wet  through  when  it  happens  to  rain  ?  Do  you  not  have 
uproar,  and  noise,  and  other  disagreeable  circumstances?  But  I 
suppose  by  comparing  all  these  with  the  merit  of  the  spectacle  you 
support  and  endure  them.  Well,  and  have  you  not  received  faculti^ 
by  which  you  may  support  every  event?  Have  you  not  received 
greatness  of  soul  ?  Have  you  not  received  a  manly  spirit  ?  Have 
you  not  received  patience  ?  What  signifies  to  me  anything  that  hap- 
pens while  my  soul  is  above  it  ?  What  shall  disconcert,  or  trouble, 
or  appear  grievous  to  me  ?  Shall  I  not  use  my  powers  to  that  purpose 
for  which  I  received  them  ;  but  lament  and  groan  at  every  casualty  ? 

"  True,  no  doubt ;  but  I  have  such  a  disagreeable  catarrh ! 

"  Attend  to  your  diseases  then  as  best  you  can.  Do  you  say  it  is 
unreasonable  that  there  should  be  such  a  discomfort  in  the  world  ? 

"  And  how  much  better  b  it  that  you  should  have  a  catarrh,  than 
complain  ? " 

This  is  not  so  unlike  what  we  all  smiled  at  when  Mr.  Emerson 
dropped  it  from  his  pen  in  a  lighter  way :  "  There  is  one  topic  forbid 
to  all  well-bred,  to  all  rational  mortals,  namely,  their  distempers.  If 
you  have  not  slept,  or  if  you  have  slept,  or  if  you  have  headache,  or 
sciatica,  or  leprosy,  or  thunderstroke,  I  beseech  you  by  all  the  angel^ 
hold  your  peace,  and  not  pollute  the  morning,  to  which  all  the  house- 
mates bring  pleasant  thoughts,  by  corruptions  and  groans." 

It  is  not  often  that  any  teacher  brings  to  the  world  so  sweet  a  tonic 
as  Epictetus.  Therefore  we  pardon  him  that  his  speculations  are  so 
much  poorer  than  his  precepts.  Though  not  an  advocate  of  suicide 
after  the  custom  of  his  day,  one  can  see  that  he  still  leaves  the  door 
of  life  slightly  ajar,  sometimes  reminding  the  gnmiblers  that  they 
may  go  out  if  they  cannot  stay  serenely;  nor  does  he  find  any 
prophecy  for  a  fiiture  life  other  than  a  passing  into  the  elements. 
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Bm  with  a  truly  relipous  spirit  he  is  consoled  that  even  then  one 
cannot  go  far  from  God.  It  is  on  practical  points  that  Epictetus  is 
most  illuminating  and  sublime.  He  seems  always  to  tread  with 
astOQflding  vigor  and  joy  in  the  way  of  the  sun ;  and  one  can  fancy 
thut  ihe  day  will  be  never  so  dark  but  we  shall  see  the  form  of  this 
immc'Ttal  Excelsior  still  advancing  as  he  says,  "  Boldly  make  a  push, 
man  lor  prosperity,  for  freedom,  for  magnanimity.  Lift  up  your  head 
at  la.>t  as  being  free  from  slavery.  Dare  to  look  up  to  God  and  say, 
'  Make  use  of  me  for  the  friture  as  thou  wilt,  I  am  of  the  same  mind ; 
I  am  one  with  thee.  I  refuse  nothing  which  seems  good  to  Thee. 
Lead  me  whither  Thou  wilt.* " 

A  «  omparison  is  sometimes  drawn  between  Epictetus  and  Marcus 
Aurel.us,  favoring  the  gentler  style  of  the  latter.  Indeed  Epictetus 
had  not  the  pensive  softness  of  Aurelius.  He  was  clearly  the  philos- 
ophei,  .lot  the  poet  It  was  in  his  destiny  to  reconstruct  from 
Socravs  and  the  master-models  the  very  system  of  Ethics  which  the 
tender  genius  of  the  emperor  afterwards  poetized  into  the  charms 
of  the  Meditations.  Epictetus  is  the  trumpet  on  the  mountains; 
AureliLfi  ^he  twilight  music  before  the  chapel-shrine.  Every  one  must 
tarn  thwrm  to  his  own. 

Perhaps  to  an  admirer  of  these  authors  one  of  the  strangest  crit- 
icisms is  that  of  Matthew  Arnold,  who  derives  from  their  works  "  a 
sense  of  constraint  and  melancholy,  as  if  the  burdens  of  man  were  too 
great  to  be  borne."     Possibly  in  the  yearning  sadness  of  the  Medita- 
tions, there  is  a  tinge  of  this  gloom,  but  it  seems  to  us  the  special 
triumph  of  Epictetus,  to  be  always  adequate.     He  is  this  and  more. 
He  has  no  burdens ;  under  his  philosopher's  stone  they  disappear. 
He  is  alert  and  jubilant,  — happy  alike  to  dine  or  to  die,  as  the  powers 
appoint.     It  was  his  work  to  systematize  philosophy  for  the  Grecian 
youth ;  but  it  is  also  the  work  of  philosophy  to  deal  with  the  events 
that  are  called  melancholy.     Our  pleasures  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  never  fear  but  we  shall  clap  our  hands  at  the  gay  surprises  of 
Cfe  ^ith  the  merriest  abandon^  but  in  calamity  and  death  men  do  not 
so  easily  lejoice.     Yet  Epictetus  found  a  sublimity  in  torture,  a  good 
cheer  in  martyrdom,  and  whatever  misfortune  the  gods  might  bring, 
he  still  went  to  meet  them  half  way. 

In  every  age  philosophy  must  make  its  new  point  to  meet  the 
pressure  of  that  age,  changing  its  vantage  ground  with  the  changing 
enemy,  and  certainly  the  philosophy  of  the  early  centuries  was  made 
for  the  gloomiest  times.  Then  one  must  fortify  against  the  scaffold, 
or  the  rack.  Hence  it  was  that  Epictetus  was  at  so  much  pains  to 
conrince  himself  that  what  sufferc!d  from  these  was  not  the  essential 
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man,  for  no  tyrant  with  his  tortures  could  deprive  one  of  a  single 
quality  of  manhood  or  of  greatness.  Hence  it  was  that  his  philosophy, 
if  stern  withal,  became  the  most  penetrating  realism, — a  steady 
Herculean  grapple  with  the  world-shadows  of  seeming,  and  a  piercing 
them  at  every  point ;  a  fastening  upon  the  indistructible  substancciof 
•the  universe  —  God,  and  good,  and  the  human  soul. 

Many  temperaments,  however,  will  find  themselves  overlooked  or 
trampled  on  by  this  sturdy  teacher  ;  and  none  more  than  those  live, 
young  natures,  "  touched  with  fantasy  and  flame,"  whose  demands  in 
life  are  eager  and  intense,  whose  assimilations  are  rapid  and  adequate. 
Such  will  seize  even  externals  with  avidity ;  for  them 

^All  substances  the  cunning  chemist  Time 
Melts  down  into  the  liquor  of  their  life. 
Friends,  foes,  joys,  fortunes,  beauty,  and  disgust" 

In  them  is  "the  caresses  of  life  wherever  moving;"  in  them  is  the 
perpetual  passing  on  for  life,  and  ever  more  life.  They  have  a  keen 
eye  to  the  fascination  of  affairs,  and  plunge  into  the  least  of  them 
with  zeal  so  irresistible  as  almost  to  bring  the  things  of  the  gods 
within  the  possible  of  man.  So  wholly  are  these  natures  ignored 
that  one  almost  queries  if  they  even  existed  amid  the  calm  pbiloso^ 
phies  of  Greece,  and  if  they  be  not  a  product  of  this  new  world  and 
its  electric  heats. 

So  too  is  overlooked  the  closeness  of  human  relations.  "What 
concerns  others  concerns  not  me  ; "  as  a  mere  mental  statement  how 
simple  and  logical  it  sounds  ;  as  easy  to  accept  as  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal ; "  how  absurd  to  live  by  any  other  law !  And  yet  how  easily 
"we  thus  manage  to  be  absurd.  One  finds  that  his  own  success  is 
vital ;  but  so,  too,  is  that  of  his  friend,  and  this  though  all  the  gods 
might  countermand.  In  good-will  and  enthusiasm  he  reaches  far  and 
holds  firmly.  He  would  rather  a  star  should  drop  than  that  his 
friend  should  fail. 

"  What  concerns  others  concerns  not  me."  We  do  not  libel  this 
at  once  for  what  it  seems,  the  coldest  anti-humanism.  Moral  individ- 
ualism it  certainly  is,  and  carried  to  the  proudest  level ;  but  the  very 
first  point  of  morals  is,  that  a  man  shall  sustain  his  integrity  or  his 
equipoise.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  The  human  mind  is  like  a  drunken 
man  on  horseback — prop  it  on  one  side  and  it  falls  on  the  other." 
However  this  may  be,  one  soon  finds  that  until  he  can  securely  sit 
liis  own  steed,  very  little  can  be  done  for  the  rest  of  his  fellows. 
Then  it  comes  to  one  in'  a  new  sense,  that  "  unless  within  himself  he 
can  erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man  !  "•    Whether  this  is  to 
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be  done  by  diffusion  and  surrender,  or  by  hedging  oneself  about  and 
concentradng  upon  oneself,  each  must  determine ;  for  there  is  no  law 
so  strong  as  that  every  soul  must  live  by  its  own  law.  But  in  some 
way  it  is  to  be  done.  In  this  melee  of  events  and  disasters  one  is  man 
fully  to  stand ;  and  there  is  no  reliable  benevolence  until  after  this. 
Epictetus  chose  the  policy  of  the  philosopher  rather  than  philanthro- 
pist,—  making  self  and  his  own  will  pivotal.  The  first  point  of 
morals  he  certainly  attained,  and  how  much  more  in  direct  work  of 
love  and  charity,  we  know  not  Yet  this  is  not  anti-human,  but  is  an 
universal  service.  No  man  can  bravely  bear  his  own  burden,  without 
lightening  the  burden  of  the  world.  It  is  worth  something  to  make 
one  pauper  the  less ;  and  if  in  doing  this,  one  also  confer  a  hero  upon 
mankind,  the  benefit  is  immeasurable. 

In  the  growth  of  certain  souls,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  see  this 
vigilant  self-emphasis  a  needful  point  to  be  made.  Epictetus  was  not 
fine  or  facile ;  he  did  not  possess  a  nature  set  upon  those  springs  of 
steel  which  bend  and  bend  but  never  break.  He  was  strong  but  not 
supple,  and  must  protect  himself  as  he  could.  From  all  opportunities 
and  powers  he  made  a  simple  shaft  of  iron,  the  indomitable  will,  and 
this  he  wielded  to  hinge  and  unhinge  the  world. 

That  his  philosophy  is  a  masterly  fact,  and  not  a  mere  faggot- 
bundle  of  theories,  one  need  not  go  far  to  know.  Whether  turning 
to  the  sayings  of  Confucius,  or  Saadi,  or  Epictetus,  we  find  them  all 
strung  on  that  one  silver  thread,  the  unity  of  human  experience.  It 
is  herein  their  genuineness  stands  confirmed.  So  it  is  almost  startling 
to  hear  alike  from  Epictetus  at  Nicopolis :  "  True  instruction  is  this, 
learning  to  desire  that  things  should  happen  as  they  do ; "  and  from 
Paul  at  Rome ;  "  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith 
to  be  content  \ "  and  from  an  aged  woman  in  our  New  England,  "  If 
thou  wouldst  know  the  secret  of  being  happy,  it  is  in  bringing  thy 
mind  to  the  situation,  and  not  the  situation  to  thy  mind." 

It  must  be  confessed  then,  as  indeed  Mr.  Higginson  has  intimated 
m  his  Preface,  that  Epictetus  does  not  deal  with  all  the  subtleties  of 
human  nature ;  the  vast  and  varied  play  of  emotions  he  does  not 
record.  Goethe  has  admitted  of  himself,  that  he  never  had  a  cliagrin 
but  he  made  a  poem  of  it  j  as  for  Epictetus,  that  infiexible  old  hero, 
not  only  would  he  have  scorned  to  make  the  poem,  but  he  invites  the 
suspicion  that  he  never  had  the  chagrin.  Perhaps  to  him  might  be 
applied  Thoreau's  summary  of  himself,  "  My  only  integral  experience 
is  in  my  vision.  I  see,  perchance,  with  more  integrity  than  I  feel." 
The  feeling  of  Epictetus  was  that  of  the  moral  gymnast,  who  only 
cared  to  know  that  his  condition  was  hard,  and  sound,  and  fit  for  the 
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wrestie.  The  muscles  of  a  philosopher,  he  says,  are,  "  A  will  undis- 
appointed  ;  evils  avoided ;  powers  duly  exerted ;  careful  resolutions  ; 
unerring  decisions.  These  you  shall  see."  His  vision  included  two 
points  ;  to  live  worthily,  and  die  well.  One  is  occasionally  reminded 
in  him  of  the  stoical  side  of  Thoreau,  but  still  oftener  of  the  grand 
invincibleness  of  old  John  Brown. 

We  will  not  close  without  a  word  on  the  translation  of  this  work, 
albeit  this  was  not  what  we  sat  down  to  write.  The  verdict  on  the 
new  version  has  been  that  it  was  less  literal  than  Mrs.  Carter's,  but 
more  concise  and  elegant.  Indeed  the  chief  fault  indicated,  is  in 
some  slight  excess  of  elegance  that  it  bears  over  the  original.  Epic- 
tetus  had  not  fastidiousness  of  phrase ;  his  translator  has  ;  he  seized 
things  by  their  readiest,  though  roughest  names;  his  translator 
handles  them  with  dainty  deference  to  social  taste.  Thus  there  has 
been  a  divided  judgment ;  for  if  there  were  a  questionable  latitude  of 
translation,  one  must  admit  also  the  compensating  delicacies  of  good 
style.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  by  this  larger  rendering  the  original 
strength  is  not  lessened,  —  only  the  fibre  is  sometimes  changed, 
giving  the  lithe  toughness  of  the  willow,  rather  than  the  ribbed  stout- 
ness of  the  oak.  Indeed,  the  difference  at  this  point  between  Epicte- 
tus  and  his  translator,  suggests  that  before  indicated  between  Epic- 
tetus  and  the  finer  man  whom  Epictetus  was  not ;  —  that  between 
the  unyielding  lever  of  iron,  and  the  bounding  springs  of  steel.  To 
us  the  new  version  discovers  the  fine-pointed  pen  of  the  purist,  who  is 
yet  discerning  enough  to  keep  on  the  winning  side  of  the  graces. 
Will  he  accept  our  homage  for  a  delightful  book  ? 

That  out  of  the  first  century  should  have  come  a  code  of  morals 
which  would  have  been  no  discredit  to  the  Christ  himself,  may  seem 
to  many  remarkable.  But  does  it  not  prove  that  the  sources  of 
inspiration  and  sanctity  are  identical  and  free-flowing  throughout  the 
world  —  that  they  are  locked  in  no  special  prophet,  book,  or  creed? 
Remarkable  it  may  seem,  but  Epictetus  and  his  predecessors — Pagans 
we  are  wont  to  call  them  —  remain  the  avants  couriers,  not  only  of 
their  age,  but  of  the  human  race.  Since  then  humanity,  with  new 
and  perhaps  broader  combinations  of  temperament,  has  only  repeated 
their  chastity  and  heroism. 

Of  course  every  man's  religion  is  predetermined,  or  at  least  in- 
dicated, for  him  by  the  tendencies  of  his  nature.  One  class  of  minds 
will  only  rest  on  the  well-known  supports  of  hereditary  Christianity  ; 
another,  more  palpably  superstitious,  will  forever  reach  upward, 
through  priests  and  swinging  censers  ;  and  yet  another,  self-centered 
but  adventturous,  will  have  a  religion  for  the  intellect  also,  and  wili 
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join  to  the  satisfactions  of  the  Ideal,  those  of  reason,  and  philosophy. 
These  may  be  few,  but  they  will  be  noble.  To  them  we  commend 
E^ctetus. 

Ckaklottb  p.  Hawks. 


THE   NEGRO    AS    ARTIST. 

MORGAN  SMITH. 

THE  mountainous  territories  of  Western  America  are  not  more 
certainly  rich  in  mineral  treasures  as  yet  untouched,  than  are 
the  millions  of  the  black  race  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  same  con- 
tinent rich  in  artistic  gifts  as  yet  almost  undeveloped.  Many  years 
of  familiar  knowledge  of  negroes  has  convinced  me  that  they  are 
bom  orators,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  actors,  though  for  the 
present  dwarfed  by  the  spell  of  the  wicked  magician  Oppression, 
i^se  hideous  skill  is  still  at  work  in  many  parts  of  the  world  trans- 
forming princes  into  beasts.  How  well  do  I  remember  a  negro  boy 
belonging  to  my  father,  who  used  to  attend  my  brother  and  myself 
daily  some  t>\'0  miles  into  the  country  to  school,  and  whose  genius 
makes  that  old  path  bright  to  this  day,  in  my  memory,  with  immortal 
flowers  !  Poor  Charles,  what  songs  he  sang,  what  mimicries  he  was 
master  of,  with  what  glorious  romances  he  held  us  spell-bound,  so 
that  the  two  miles  seemed  but  a  »pan  too  quickly  accomplished  I  But 
when  at  length  he  found  that  ki  the  race  for  improvement  we  must 
leave  him  in  the  legally-guarded  ignorance  and  pass  on  to  attainments 
which  led  us  beyond  and  out  of  his  reach  —  he  had  more  gifts  Aan 
any  other  boy  I  ever  knew  in  Virginia  —  his  genius  turned  to  poison. 
By  one  and  another  outbreak  he  startled  the  neighborhood,  until  the 
village  magistrates  determined  that  the  only  fit  place  for  a  daring  ne- 
gro genius  was  a  plantation  in  the  far  South,  where,  I  suppose  for  I 
know  not,  my  boyhood's  hero  chafed  a  hard  yoke  till  he  wore  through 
it  into  the  freedom  which  death  alone  could  give.  But  he  is  only  one 
of  a  goodly  number  whom  I  have  known  among  that  race  who  have 
convinced  me  that,  in  robbing  the  black  man  of  culture  and  opportu- 
nity, the  whites  are  equally  robbing  themselves.  As  there  is  many  an 
old  dingy  piece  of  ground  which  holds  within  it  the  seed  and  larvae 
of  rare  and  beautiful  things,  and  which  a  season  of  tropical  breath 
would  clothe  with  rich  flowers,  haunted  by  bright-winged  and  gorgeous 
insects,  animated  sunbeams,  so  do  I  well  know  that  under  the  warm 
dhne  of  humane  and  sympathetic  treatment  that  poor  race  would 
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i  ild  gorgeous  contributions  to  America.  Even  now  the  very  slight 
"..ingof  the  winter  of  wrong  has  shown  a  bursting  forth  of  ener- 
'.  is  which  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  obscr\'ing  men.   Alfred  Tenny- 

•  n  finds  tliat  the  American  colored  artist  whom  he  has  lately  enter- 
'.  .ncd  at  Faringford  has  alone  caught  the  spirit  of  his  "  Lotus-eaters." 

■  once  saw  Carlyle's  face  flush  when  some  one  embodied  the  greater 
l>  rt  of  his  Philosophy  in  Frederick  Douglass's  noble  sentiment  — 
"  One  with  God  is  a  majority"  —  a  sentiment  chiefly  remarkable  for 
"ii    artistic  perfection.     If  the  thirty  millions  of  white  Americans  were 

•t  mostly  fools  they  would  seize  the  great  opportunity  of  to-day  and 
:  't  only  lay  forever  the  trouble  with  which  justice — that  divine  de- 
■.;Dn — will  hany  us  until  we  do  justly,  but  would  obtain  from  the 
gro  race  that  tropical  glow,  that  oriental  imaginativeness  and  pas- 
)n,  the  absence  of  which  is  making  this  day  every  gallery  of  paint- 
^  in  England  and  America  almost  as  cold  and  conventional  as  so 
uch  upholstery. 

But  equally,  perhaps  still  more,  will  the  negro  when  his  opportunity 
all  come  —  as  it  must  —  shine  in  the  dramatic  art.  His  apprecia- 
)n  of  costume  and  scenic  eflect,  his  incomparable  imitativeness 
id  his  intensity,  combine  to  render  him  especially  strong  in  this  di- 
.  ction.     The  ubiquitous  negro-minstrels  whom  our  friend  Pillsbury 

■  ;11  described  as  blacker  inside  tlian  they  are  out,  represent  the 
.ere  rudiment  of  the  true  negro's  dramatic  ability;  but  the  popularity 

.■•■  these,  poor  as  they  are,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  an  ori;;inal 
!  Idition  to  the  cold  and  formal  Anglo-Saxon  entertainment.  At  tliis 
voment  there  is  not  a  single  tragedian  in  this  hemisphere  who  is 
/tracting  so  much  attention  as  the  negro  actor  Ira  Aldridge.   He  has 

•  ade  the  fortunes  of  several  managers,  and  can  command  his  own  prices, 
friend  who  saw  him  lately  acting  as  Hamlet  at  the  largest  theatre  in 

:.  Petersburg,  tells  me  that  the  crowds  that  attend  are  suffocating, 

-  -  though  Aldridge  cannot  speak  a  word  of  any  language  but  English, 

hich  few  Russians  can  understand.     He  carries  on  his  part  in  Eng- 

!  ih,  the  rest  using  Russian  !     What  then  must  be  his  power  of  imper- 

■  )natiun  !  Now  this  man,  Ira  Aldridge,  as  1  have  from  good  authority, 

•  one  who  never  had  any  training  as  an  actor.  He  was  a  barber  in 
ew  York,  who  made  himself  so  valuable  as  a  stage  hair-dresser  to 
[r.  Wallack,  that  that  actor  brought  him  over  to  Europe  with  him 
hen  he  (Wallack)  came  on  a  professional  tour  here.  Aldridge's 
)le  training  was  that  of  attending  to  Wallack  when  he  was  studying 
p  his  parts,  and  going  to  the  theatres  and  watching  various  actors. 

:  [e  imbibed  something  from  each  and  all.  Everything  that  thrilled 
I  lie  crowd  he  noted  down  in  lijs  memory.     Had  he   remained   in 
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America  he  would  probably  have  been  a  barber  yet,  unless  indeed 
be  had  been  killed  by  those  artists  in  negro-slaughter  who  gave  an 
exhibition  in  New  York  in  '63.  Either  of  these  might  have  been  the 
destiny  of  this  man  of  genius,  had  he  remained  in  "  the  land  of  the 
free.*'  But  in  the  land  of  the  autocrat  of  Russia  he  is  the  king  of  the 
drama.  Had  he  been  petroleum,  America  might  have  utilized  him, 
DO  doubt 

And  now  here  is  another  history  : 

There  was  some  years  ago,  a  good-looking  but  quite  dark  negro 
youth,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  wlio  managed  to  get  some  money  and 
a  decidedly  good  education.  He  was  at  an  early  age  fond  of  reading 
Shakspeare,  and  fond  too,  presently,  of  imagining  the  looks  and  beha* 
viour  of  his  leading  characters.  He  next  resolved  to  visit  the  thea- 
tre. For  better  reasons  than  many  others  of  his  race  who  do  so,  he 
bowed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Scriptural  religion,  as  interpreted  in 
Philadelphian  theatres,  and  went  up  to  the  shelf  near  the  roof,  where, 
surrounded  by  yelling,  whistling  and  ever-fighting  boys,  he  studied 
the  performances  on  the  stage.  At  length  this  man  went  to  Boston : 
he  staid  in  an  orthodox  hotel  on  Washington  Street,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  eat  his  meals  in  his  room,  and  piously  charged  extra  for 
the  enforced  luxury  ;  but  he  found  in  one  of  the  best  actors  of  Boston 
a  man  who  was  able  to  recognize  dramatic  genius  under  a  black  skin, 
and  who  consented  to  undertake  his  training.  With  W.  H.  Smith,  and 
afterwards  with  an  actor  of  New  York,  this  young  man  studied  It 
was  necessary  that,  now  that  he  had  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  th^ 
dramatic  art,  he  should  be  able  to  visit  the  stage  and  the  various 
arrangements  behind  it.  J3ut  nothing  could  induce  the  managers  of 
any  theatre  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  to  permit  him  at 
any  time  of  the  night  or  day  to  examine  these  stage  properties  and 
arrangements.  At  length  having  thoroughly  mastered  the  leading 
characters  of  the  Shaksperian  plays,  and  seeing  that  there  was  no 
possible  door  to  the  stage  in  America,  this  man  started  with  his 
wife  and  child  for  England.  He  arrived  in  England  a  little  over  a 
month  ago :  and  within  three  days  after  his  arrival  he  had  made  a 
contract  for  the  management  for  one  month  of  a  little  theatre  at 
Gravesend,  and  had  announced  for  its  opening  the  play  of  Othello. 
The  dieatre  is  not  an  important  one,  but  he  took  it  in  order  to  get  a 
little  practice.  He  went  out,  on  the  fourth  evening  after  his  arrival, 
having,  as  I  have  said,  never  set  his  foot  on  a  stage  before,  and  took 
the  part  of  Othello.  The  audience  soon  began  to  feel  the  striking 
fact  of  hearing  an  Othello  that  needed  no  dyeing  to  make  him  a 
Moor ;  and  as  he  went  on  and  sustained  himself  without  prom^Uxv^ 
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•  ithout  an  instant's  loss  of  the  thread  and  feeling  of  the  play,  the  in 
:    est  increased  steadily  to  the  end.     For  about  a  month  he  played 
»:  re  successfully   in   the   highest   parts,  —  Richard  III.,   Macbeth, 
; '  imlet,  Shylock,  Othello, — twenty-one  nights  in  all. 
A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  in  London,  of  high  culture,  and 

.  very  critical  writer,  learning  that  an  American  named  Morgan 

'uith  had  taken  the  Gravesend  theatre,  and  was  acting  in  Shakspe. 

-n  characters  with  some  success,  determined  to  go  down  to  Graves- 

■  •  d,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  a  considerable  dis- 
'  -ice  from  London.  He  soon  found  himself  seated  in  the  pit  of  the 
!.tle  theatre,   and  somewhat  disgusted  at  the  dreary  performances 

a  very  poor  stock  company.  But  from  the  moment  when  Mor- 
n  Smith  come  out  —  the  play  was  Richard  IIL  —  he  found  him- 
■If  borne  along  on  great  waves  of  feeling  and  emotion,  as  he  had 
rely  been  in  his  life.     This  gentleman  wrote  to  me  declaring  that 

■-.nith  had  the  true  fire,  and  would  surely  succeed  ;  that  he  had  made 

'I  5  acquaintance,  also,  and  found  him  an  extremely  interesting  man. 
It  was  through  this  friend  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
quaintancc  of  Morgan  Smith.    They  came  together.     I  found  the 

:■  tor  a  remarkably  handsome  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a 
ep  brown  color,  singularly  strong  lines  of  face,  and  an  expression 

.   11  of  dignity,  animation  and  power.     He  consented  to  read  for  us, 
:d  a  little  company  was  collected,  amongst  whom  were  several  lite- 

■  ry  personages,  and  one  who  had  been  connected  with  the  stage.    To 

•  =  .is  group,  seated  in  an  English  drawing-rooom,  the  Philadelphian 

igro  read  the  speech  of  Othello  to  the  Senate,  and  several  portions 
.    Hamlet.     There  was  no  one  present  but  was  thrilled  by  these 
adings.     His  voice  was  clear,  rich,  and  resonant,  perfectly  modu- 
i  ted,  and  capable  of  uttering  the  widest  range  of  emotions,  from  ten- 
.!mess  and  pathos,  to  terror  and  rage.     And  there  was  too  a  chaste- 
.  jss,  an  absence  of  all  noisiness  and  affectation,  which  is  ever  the 
Tn  of  a  true  artist.     I  think  I  have  never  seen  such  an  eye  since  I 
"^  w  Rachel's  —  a  magazine  of  the  weapons  of  passion.     There  is  but 
. .  ic  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  seen  and  heard  Morgan  Smith, 
1  or  off  the  stage,  and  that  is  that  the  provincial  tour  upon  which 
t  •;  is  now  about  to  enter  as  a  star-actor,  will  end  with  a  position  on 
'  e  London  stage  as  eminent  as  that  of  Ira  Aldridge  on  the  conti- 
Mital  stage  ;  and  that  America  may  ere  long  have  more  food  for  re- 
acting how  well  she  is  leading  the  van  of  Humanity,  whilst  some 
:'  her  finest  spirits  can  find  a  free  arena  for  their  development  and 
ovement  only  under  the  monarchies  and  aristocracies  of  the  old 

•  orld.  MoNcuRE  D.  Conway. 


TO   JOHN    G,    WHITTIER, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  SISTER. 

Where  molt  the  drifts  of  winter's  snow 
The  veraal  flowers  will  sweetly  bloom, 
And  all  the  clouds  of  grief  and  gloom 

With  gold  and  crimson  light  shall  glow. 

The  "low  green  tent"  cannot  enfold 
The  pure  and  saintly  ones  we  weep ; 
For  though  their  forms  in  earth  may  sleepy 

Their  spirits  heavenly  scenes  behold. 

While  wandering  in  our  mountains  wild 
In  early  autumn^s  loveliest  days, 
I  dreamed  not  that  the  sunset  rays 

From  her  pale  face  upon  thee  smiled. 

No  pen,  no  pencil,  can  betray 
The  heavenly  beauty  of  her  eye, 
As  to  the  home*  of  Wiss  on  high 

She  passed  in  peace  and  hope  away. 

When  musing  o'er  thine  evening  fire, 
Sweet  memories  of  her  life  will  come 
To  bless  and  cheer  thy  saddened  home, 

And  with  new  light  thy  soul  inspire. 

As  often  as  thy  friends  shall  meet 
In  silence  at  the  place  of  prayer, 
Will  not  a  holier  influence  there 

Come  always  from  her  vacant  seat  ? 

The  snow-white  flowers  she  loved  will  bloom 
In  spring-time  on  thy  garden  trees, 
And  waving;  in  the  gentle  breeze 

Will  cheer  thee  in  thine  hours  of  gloom. 

The  wild-bird's  song  she  loved  to  hear 
Will  sweetly  ring  through  field  and  wood, 
And  in  the  deepest  solitude 

Bring  peace  and  gladness  to  thine  ear. 

She  loved  to  watch  the  waves  that  break 
On  sandy  beach,  or  cliff  oi  gray  ; 
For  every  wreath  of  foam  and  spray 

Fresh  joy  within  her  iioui  would  wake. 


} 
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I  might  recall  some  by-gone  scene, 
Betide  thy  bright  and  cheerful  hearth,— 
Her  smile  of  gladness  and  of  mirth,  — • 

Thy  mother's  countenance  serene^ 

But  now  the  happy  group  is  gone 
With  which  thy  home  of  love  was  blest ; 
In  holier  mansions  now  they  rest. 

While  thou  art  sitting  there  alonft. 

Oh,  would  that  words  of  mine  could  tell 
The  joy,  the  hope,  she  gave  to  me  ! 
E'en  now  her  kindling  glance  I  see. 

Still  hear  her  tender,  sweet  ^ewelL  G.  0. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  SECOND  LETTER  TO  TPIE  REV.   E.   H.   SEARS. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sears  : 

I  have  read  with  careful  attention  your  able  letter  to  me,  printed 
in  the  "  Monthly  Religious  Magazine  "  for  July,  in  reply  to  one  which 
I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to  you  in  "  The  Radical "  for  June  ; 
and  having  reflected  materially  upon  it,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  some 
considerations  in  answer.  Of  the  personal  matters,  with  which  you 
are  at  first  occupied,  I  shall  say  little.  My  misunderstandings  may 
be  as  numerous  and  enormous  as  you  say,  possessing  every  known 
and  unknown  descension.  Your  opinion  is  delivered  without  needless^ 
reserve,  and  I  could  wish  it  enlightened  me  more.  But  you  arc 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  had  presumed  to  speak  of  Kant  whilie 
totally  ignorant  of  him,  —  so  ignorant  as  not  even  to  know  that,  in 
his  estimation,  the  "  vemunft,*'  equally  with  the  "  verstand,'*  is  limited 
to  the  fatal  circle  of  phenomena.  And  you  are  mistaken  again  in 
thinking  that  I  contradict  myself,  now  coinciding  with  Kant,  and  now 
differing  wholly  from  him,  upon  the  same  matter.  It  were  easy  to 
show  that  all  those  statements  of  mine,  to  which  you  refer,  and  which 
seem  to  you  so  opposite,  inhere  in  one  clear  and  consistent  view. 
But  I  will  not  waste  time  in  mere  self-vindication.  Think  your 
charge  rightly  made,  if  you  must  do  so.  I  did  indeed  design  at  first 
to  clear  up  my  mcta;physical  position,  and  prepared  a  statement 
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accordingly,  but  see  that  I  must  for  the  present  set  those  pages 
aside. 

Let  us  now  enter  upon  the  main  question  between  us.  Your  state- 
ment of  position  is  made  frankly  and  luminously,  and  opens  your 
mind  to  me  more  than  anything  I  had  hitherto  seen.  It  is  my  desire 
to  meet  you  with  the  like  openness.  I  hate  controversy,  and  delight 
in  conference.  What  more  pleasant  than  to  compare  notes  with  one 
who  not  only  thinks,  but  has  some  depth  of  nature  and  wealth  of 
experience  from  which  to  think  ? 

In  your  estimation,  the  gist  of  the  difference  between  us  is  correctly 
stated  as  follows  : 

''Naturalism  affirms  truth  as  it  comes  from  nature  without,  and 
from  the  soul  within.  Christian  theism  affirms  truth  as  it  comes  from 
without  and  from  within  ?it\dfrom  above^ 

Elsewhere,  however,  you  say,  "  I  do  not  forget  that  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  light  of  nature  and  of  the  souVs  native  intuitions  is  from 
above;  for  all  comes  originally  from  God."  Naturalism,  therefore,  is 
admitted  to  have  light  from  above,  though  not  in  the  highest  degree. 
But  this  light  from  above  must  needs  constitute  a  real,  even  though  a 
lesser*  revelation ;  and,  of  course,  a  revelation  from  and  of  God.  In 
your  Address,  however,  you  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  Naturalism  is 
shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  Atheism  on  the  one  hand,  or  en  the  other 
o£^a  God  limited  to  the  individual  being  of  man,  and  therefore  not 
above  him.  Your  Reply  admits,  accordingly,  precisely  that  which  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Address  to  deny  and  disprove.  May  it  not 
be  that  some  of  my  countless  '*  misunderstandings  "  are  due  to  the 
£^t  that  you  occasionally  misunderstood  yourself? 

However,  I  make  this  point  not  merely  to  convict  you  of  self- 
cootradiction,  which  wece  a  somewhat  pitiful  purpose,  but  to  accept 
your  later  statement  as  more  correctly  representing  your  thought 
There  are  then,  in  your  opinion,  three  degrees  of  revelation.  The 
first  is  made  by  the  mediation  of  outward  nature,  the  second  by  the 
mediation  of  man's  moral  being,  the  third  of  the  special  mediation  of 
Jesus.  "All  is  originally  from  God,"  but  as  to  the  vehicle  which 
conveys  it,  one  degree  is  from  witliout,  a  second  from  within,  the 
third  again  from  without,  though  by  a  different  conveyance  from  the 
first.  In  contradistinguishing  the  last  from  the  others  as,  "//ww 
akffvi^^  you  did  so  by  way  of  emphasis  simply.  Its  divine  character 
impressed  you  so  powerfully,  that,  for  the  time  being,  you  overlooked 
that  mediation  which,  with  respect  to  the  others,  occupied  your 
attention  exclusively.  Had  you  named  the  medium  in  all  three 
cases,  instead  of  overleaping  it  in  one  case,  you  would  have  had  two  ^ 
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degrees  of  revelation  from  without,  and  between  these  two  one  from 
within,  while  all  are  originally  from  above.  Your  mode  of  statement, 
therefore,  has  rather  rhetorical  force  than  intellectual  accuracy. 

Now  naturalism,  as  I  hold  it,  also  recognizes  three  degrees  of 
revelation ;  and  they  so  far  correspond  to  yours  as  to  show,  in  my 
estimation,  that  the  difference  between  us  is  more  formal  than  essen- 
tial, a  difference  rather  of  thought  than  of  the  data  in  experience  from 
which  thought  proceeds.  This  difference  is  not  unimportant,  for  our 
success  in  commending  religion  to  thought  may  determine  whether 
head  and  heart  shall  be  at  war  or  at  one,  and  will  measure  the  pros- 
perity of  faith  among  men  for  a  number  of  ages.  At  present  tliere 
is  an  issue  between  the  head  and  the  heart  of  civilized  man  ;  and  he 
who  can  bfeed  between  them  no  hollow  truce,  but  a  cordial  unity, 
will  bestow  upon  his  time  and  upon  many  ages  to  come  a  benefit  be- 
3rond  computation. 

I  assume  the  duty  of  stating  with  all  possible  precision  what  these 
three  degrees  of  revelation  are,  which  are  recc^ized  by  religious 
naturalism.  Of  course,  it  must  be  a  mere  skeleton  statement,  trust-  * 
ing  much  to  your  candor  and  good-will ;  but  the  inability  to  do  more 
than  suggest  my  view,  the  inability  to  exclude  misapprehensioi!^,  shall 
not  forbid  me  to  do  what  I  can. 

I.  The  Eternal  Word  speaks  to  the  soul  of  man  by  the  medium  of 
outward  nature,  generating  a  religion  which  liberates  him  from  animal 
limitation,  touches  him  with  a  sense  of  the  infinite  and  ineffable,  and 
lifts  him  to  the  higher  realms  of  imagination  and  thought  This  is 
"nature-religion," — an  objectionable  term,  but  one  that  may  here  be 
suffered  to  pass.  Taken  strictly,  it  does  not  make  man  moral,  only 
effecting  that  liberation  which  is  preliminary  to  morality.  True,  in 
any  high  degree  it  is  never  found  without  morality  ;  nevertheless  its 
proper  effect  is  to  give  man  a  higher  foothold  than  that  of  animality 
and  egoism,  to  set  his  feet  on  sky-floors,  and  bestow  upon  him  the 
freedom  of  the  universe.  Of  this  religion  the  highest  word  is  Univer- 
sality. It  establishes  man  in  relations  of  vital  intimacy  with  the 
eternal  Whole,  teaching  him  the  grand  lesson  that  his  being  is  not  a 
mere  fatal  circle  of  self,  but  universal,  at  least  in  its  possibility.  The 
historical  type  of  this  is  Brahmin  ism.  Its  aspiration  is  toward  self- 
loss,  but  loss  only  into  the  Ever-Living,  the  One  and  All.  And  this 
lesson,  though  not  final,  is  a  lesson  for  all  ages,  never  obsolete.  As 
the  higher  mathematics  do  not  set  aside  the  four  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic,  so  the  higher  spiritual  instruction  which  God  gives  to  man 
does  not  supersede  and  make  needless  this  simpler  faith.  Its  uses 
remain,  and  even  increase  ;  it  is  more  necessary  to  our  age  than  to  a 
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Ibimer  time.  The  pressure  of  our  material  civilization,  the  urgency 
of  our  rauitiplied  wants,  the  absorbing  interest  in  the  special  issues 
of  the  time,  all  tend  powerfully  to  narrow  man's  spirit,  and  may 
profitably  be  offset  by  this  order  of  spirituality,  though  it  be  rather 
vast  than  exalted,  and  serve  rather  to  expand  than  to  sanctify. 

There  were  much  to  discuss  in  this  degree  of  revelation,  but  I  must 
hasten. 

2.  A  higher  order  of  revelation  is  that  which  is  distinctly  moral  — 
the  revelation  made  by  the  relation  of  man  to  man.  This  is  God 
appearing  as  Law,  and  standing  between  each  man  and  his  neighbor, 
making  himself  a  party  to  the  most  private  relation.  But  as  Law  he 
makes  man  a  Subject  merely,  requiring  obedience,  and  bestowing 
reward,  but  setting  himself  off  against  man  as  logical  opposite. 
Consequently  to  the  purely  moral  religions,  as  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Chinese,  the  doctrine  of  immortality  does  not  belong.  God  must 
appear  in  unity  with  man  before  he  can  bring  life  and  immortality  to 
light.  Set  off  against  him  as  Law  against  Obedience,  he  does  not 
enfold  man  in  his  own  prerogative,  and  give  therefore  his  life  and  its 
eternity.  The  relation  in  this  light  is  one  of  strict  contradistinction, 
— master  and  servant,  ruler  and  ruled. 

3.  The  highest  degree  of  revelation  remains  to  be  described. 
This  does  not  supersede,  but  complements  and  completes  the  former. 
In  the  lowest  degree  the  final  thought  is  that  of  the  absorption,  the 
loss,  of  the  finite  in  the  Infinite.  In  the  second  the  distinction  is 
maintained,  but  without  unity,  the  finite  being  without  root  in  or 
community  with  the  Eternal ;  it  is  a  relation  of  simple  subjection 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  pure  sovereignty  on  the  other.  In  the  third, 
the  master-thought  is  that  of  the  impletion  of  the  finite  by  the  Infinite, 
and  this  in  a  measure  that  really  expresses  the  Infinite  as  such,  that 
is,  beyond  measure.  Brahminism  had  said, '"Lose  thy  life;"  but 
had  said  no  more.  The  higher  faith  says,  "  Lose  thy  life,  and  in 
losing  find  it,  not  as  an  individual  life  ^lone,  but  as  the  life  of  God 
in  and  by  thee."  Judaism  had  said,  "  Offer  thyself  a  living  sacrifice 
unto  Heaven ; "  but  a  more  illumined  faith  sees  that  Heaven  also 
makes  sacrifice  —  that  it  accepts  the  self-surrender  of  man,  only  to 
restore  to  him  his  being  infinitely  enlarged  and  unspeakably  con- 
secrated. Hence  immortality.  Man  feels  the  Eternal  Life  to  be  so 
intimate  with  his  own,  that  God  is  defeated  if  he  do  not  communicate 
his  eternity.  Hence  forgiveness.  Man  feels  the  spheres  above 
descending  with  love  and  desire  upon  him,  enfolding  his  imperfection 
in  their  all  perfectness,  yet  without  stain,  and  consuming  his  sin  to 
make  of  it  the  brightness  of  divine  flame.     In  this  imity  with  the  One 
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and  Eternal  he  surrenders  alike  his  evil  and  his  good,  appropriating 
neither ;  giving  up  the  former  to  that  infinitude  of  Good  which  coun- 
terbalances all  evil  and  is  still  infinite,  and  yielding  the  latter  in  the 
intrepid  self-abondonment,  which  we  name  humility.  But  all  which 
the  earth  thus  adoringly  gives  up,  the  heavens  with  answering  sacrifice 
give  back,  not,  however,  as  it  was  received,  but  clothed  upon  with 
heavenly  grace,  and  made  immortal. 

This  adoption  of  the  finite  by  the  Infinite,  —  an  adoption  to  the 
partnership  of  its  eternity  and  glory,  —  is,  I  think,  the  crowning  fiu:t 
which  it  is  permitted  the  eye  of  faith  to  see.  In  the  light  of  this,  all 
hnperfection,  all  evil,  becomes  infinitely  abhorent  in  the  same  moment 
that  man  feels  the  burden  of  it  removed  ft-om  his  shoulders :  the 
absolutely  Perfect  assumes  his  imperfection  and  is  itself  imputed  to 
him  for  righteousness.  The  self-feeling  of  the  creature  no  longer 
remains  enclosed  in  its  own  littleness,  but  circulates  through  the 
infinite  Whole,  lost  indeed  to  the  earth,  but  only  to  be  found  again 
from  the  heavens ;  while  the  Eternal  Good  stands  not  apart,  but  flows 
with  all  its  rivers  of  wealth  toward  the  creature,  to  return  by  his 
mounting  praise  and  prayer  ;  and  so  the  divine  circulation  goes  on, 
making  the  blessed  unity  of  creature  and  Creator. 

A  Unitarian  in  the  most  radical  sense,  I  find  the  gist  of  Christianity 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Jesus.  Therein  by  one  man,  as  the 
symbol  of  a  universal  truth,  was  laid  up  for  future  appreciation  the 
faith  that  God  becomes  man  to  make  man  divine ;  that  the  creator 
assumes  the  limitations  of  the  creature,  at  once  to  free  the  creature 
from  them  and  to  liberate  his  own  heart  in  love ;  that  man  thus 
ascends  by  humility,  while  God  condescends  with  renewal  of  glory ; 
that  the  Infinite  adopts  the  finite,  while  the  finite  is  re-created  in  the 
image  of  the  Infinite.  Man  beholds  himself  as  at  once  judged  and 
justified  from  the  throne  of  eternity, — rebuked  and  embraced,  con- 
sumed in  humility  and  restored  in  immortality.  Prom  the  summit  of 
Being  comes  down  upon  him  a  voice,  that  says,  "  My  good  is  thine  to 
realize,  thy  evil  is  mine  to  wash  away  :  no  more  swell  in  pride  of  self- 
righteousness,  no  more  grovel  in  shame  of  self- sinfulness,  but  give  up 
unto  me  all  thy  creaturely  nature,  that  I  may  impute  all  myself  unto 
thee  in  return."  This,  as  I  deem,  is  "the  mystery  of  the  cross,"  — 
man's  being  exhaled  by  meek  and  adoring  self-surrender  into  the 
heavens,  not,  however,  to  remain  a  mere  exhalation,  but  to  be  restored 
with  God  and  heaven  in  it  —  the  Eternal  also  given  away,  not  to  be 
alienated  from  himself,  but  by  the  creature  to  come  conquering  home. 
In  the  finite  the  Infinite  is  victorious  ;  and  in  the  Infinite  the  finite 
is  glorified. 
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It  is  this  faith  that  chiefly  makes  my  peace,  so  far  as  I  have  peace. 
My  evil  and  my  virtue  alike  I  cast  from  me,  not,  I  hope,  in  indiffer* 
cnce,  not  in  forgetfulness  of  moral  obligation,  but  in  self-surrender 
and  transcendence  of  individual  limitation.  It  was  well  that  man 
should  retain  both  these;  it  was  well  that  he  should  reckon  and 
balance  accounts  with  himself  strictly  as  an  individual,  so  long  as  he 
knew  not  of  the  Eternal  as  his  proxy,  whom  the  one  could  not  stain, 
nor  the  other  elate.  But  mere  moralism,  which  requires  the  individual 
appropriation  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  consequent  isolation  of  each 
man  in  himself,  is  not  the  highest ;  and  when  man,  by  the  constant 
reference  of  these  opposites  to  his  ego,  had  learned  to  feel  them  with 
the  intensity  of  self-regard,  it  was  time  for  him  to  con  a  higher  lesson 
atilL  Moralism  was  his  schoolmaster  to  bring  him  to  God  as  the 
Christ  —  to  God  as  assuming  humanity  and  pouring  himself  into  it 
Here  he  loses  his  particular  being  in  Being  itself,  only  to  receive  it 
as  a  gift  ever  renewed,  but  now  in  oneness  with  the  Giver. 

Many  are  stumbled  at  the  passionate  rejection  of  morality  which 
mj  friend  Mr.  Henry  James  is  accustomed  to  make.  I  have  been 
ao  myself;  nor  ca^  I  now  find  my  account  altogether  in  his  sweeping 
phrase.  It  is  not  morality,  but  moralism,  which  is  wrong ;  not  right- 
equsneas,  but  self-righteousness ;  not  obedience  to  law,  but  the  ref- 
erence of  this  obedience  to  oneself  as  a  property-virtue.  But  the 
llwught  that  inspires  his  eloquent  and  impassioned  statement  is  one, 
I  think,  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  highest  in  man.  He  only 
ia  in  the  noblest  sense  virtuous  who  renounces  his  virtue.  He  only 
does  best  who  so  confides  in  the  divine  desire  of  the  Infinite  toward 
the  finite  that  he  dares  abandon  himself  to  the  Whole,  and  make  loss 
his  gain.  God,  not  out  of  Christ,  but  in  Christ,  that  is,  in  oneness 
with  humanity,  is  a  consuming  fire  ;  but  he  gives  us  flame  for  fuel. 

The  Christ  is  a  symbol  of  this  order  of  truth.  But  it  is  a  symbol 
that  now  rather  hides  the  truth  than  reveals  it.  We  must  get  it  out 
of  this  box,  and  place  it  fairly  and  openly  in  the  great  circulations  of 
thought  Till  then  there  is  no  real,  at  l^ast  no  highest,  gospel.  The 
old  Unitarianism,  seeing  only  a  box  and  no  truth,  fell  bravely  back 
upon  moralism,  but  could  speak  no  word  that  made  the  heart  of  man 
leap,  and,  failing  to  fulfil  the  hope  which  at  first  went  with  it,  began 
lo  sink  before  the  crudities  of  evangelicalism,  with  its  selfish  salvation, 
tmt  also  with  its  dim  intimatfon  of  a  true  glad  tidings.  So,  many 
Unitarians  begin  to  retreat  toward  the  boxed-up  Christism  of  the 
dmrches.  But  not  there  lies  the  true  deliverance.  Onward  is  the 
wmL  Forget  Kantism,  forget  ComteiBra',  forget  moralism :  seize  the 
ancient  truth,  and  make  it  new  by  giving  it  an  expression  in  the 
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forms  of  modern  thought  and  a  place  in  the  great  economy  of 
Nature. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  degrees  of  revelation  which  I  recognize. 

First,  the  esthetic  revelation,  made  by  the  relation  of  outward 
nature  to  the  soul.  This  serves  to  give  man,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a 
universal  consciousness,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  personal  being. 
Heaven  does  not  respond  to  his  self-surrender ;  the  sacrifice  is  all  on 
one  side ;  he  is  lost,  grandly  indeed,  but  fatally. 

Secondly,  the  moral  revelation,  made  through  the  relation  of  man 
to  man.  This  gives  direction  and  use  to  man's  spiritual  power  ;  but 
he  remains  a  ser\'ant,  not  yet  a  son,  rewarded  if  obedient,  punished  if 
refractory,  but  in  either  case  a  servant  still. 

Thirdly,  the  beatific  revelation,  which  brings  God  to  man,  not 
merely  as  above  him,  but  as  with  him,  and  in  oneness  with  him, 
giving  of  his  very  being  to  humanity,  and  taking  its  burden  upon 
himself  This  may  be  called  emphatically  the  revelation  "from 
above,"  and  yet  there  is  a  certain  infelicity  in  characterizing  it  so 
The  very  essence  of  it  consists  in  its  revealing  God  as  forsaking  his 
exaltation,  and  coming  up  with  man  from  the  lowly  places  of  the 
earth  —  humbling  himself.  The  humility  of  God!  —  it  is  a  daring 
thought,  but  it  is  the  thought  of  Christendom,  or  would  be  if  Chris- 
tendom had  thoughts  for  its  words.  A  lower  order  of  faith  knows  of 
God  as  above ;  it  is  only  the  highest  which  gives  humility  and  self- 
abandonment  in  the  creature  a  supernal  example. 

Two  questions  now  arise,  >vhich  may  be  answered  as  one.  Is  the 
third  and  highest  degree  of  revelation  monopolized  by  Christianity, 
and  is  it  exclusively  supernatural,  while  the  others  are  natural  ?  I 
think  not ;  and  for  the  following  reasons  : 

I .  Were  it  so,  Christianity  should  constitute  a  body  of  truth  wholly 
wanting  to  the  believing  experience  of  mankind  elsewhere.  But  such 
is  certainly  not  the  fact.  I  find  in  it  no  truth,  and  no  kind  of  spiritual 
activity,  of  which  unmistakable  traces  do  not  appear  in  the  preceding 
or  collateral  faith  of  humanity.  This  is  to  me  decisive.  I  was  myself 
accustomed  to  place  it  wholly  apart  until  I  sought  to  justify  this 
course  by  finding  in  it  definite  truths  and  definite  kinds  of  spiritual 
energy  which  are  not  to  be  discovered  elsewhere.  I  failed  utterly, 
and  in  honesty  could  but  admit  the  necessity  of  rearranging  my 
notions  of  the  economy  of  spiritual  culture  in  world-history.  One 
must  indeed  see  in  Jesus  a  unique  purity  and  simplicity  of  faith,  an 
incomparable  emphasis  laid  upon  the  highest  truths,  and  an  inspira- 
tion of  the  will  which  has  in  no  other,  to  my  knowledge,  been  con- 
joined with  so  wonderful  a  sweetness  of  spirit    But  I  find  in  him 
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nevertheless  only  a  superior  ripeness  of  the  same  heavenly  hopes  and 
persuasions,  the  same  sanctity,  the  same  love  and  duty,  which  have 
inspired  and  ennobled  the  best  in  all  ages. 

2.  But  I  understand  you  to  admit  that  there  is  no  supernatural 
truthy  and  to  assert  only  a  supernatural  schooling.  For  you  say  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  us  respecting  man's  native  abilities. 
That  is,  you  admit  that  man  has  faculties  equal  to  the  reception  and 
appreciation  of  all  truth  which  he  is  required  to  believe.  Now, 
nothing  is  clearer  than  that  supernatural  truth  could  be  appropriated 
only  by  supernatural  faculties.  Science  is  possible  only  to  the  scien- 
tific intellect,  and  each  order  of  truth  demands,  or  rather  presupposes, 
an  order  of  abilities  corresponding  to  it.  Therefore,  if  man's  being 
is  natural,  all  truth  which  he  is  to  recognize  as  such  must  be  the 
same.  And  you  imply  as  much  in  declaring  that  our  difference  is 
one  respecting  "schooling"  alone.  Christianity,  then,  would,  in 
your  view,  be  a  particular  mode  of  presenting  and  enforcing  natural 
truth. 

But  truths  —  the  truths  of  Chemistry,  for  example  —  do  not  vary 
with  the  mode  of  teaching  them.  They  remain  the  same,  whatever 
be  the  system  of  instruction  by  which  they  are  made  known.  There- 
fore, if  natural  religious  truth  lead,  as  you  maintain,  to  the  alternative 
of  Atheism  or  Pantheism,  the  alternative  is  not  avoided  by  a  mode 
of  schooling,  which  can,  of  course,  make  this  truth  neither  more  nor 
less.  The  Pestallozzian  system  of  instruction  may  cause  the  truths 
of  arithmetic  to  be  more  quickly  seized,  but  it  will  not  cause  two  and 
two  to  make  more  or  less  than  four.  The  Christian  economy  may 
cause  the  truths  of  religion  to  be  better  appreciated,  but  it  cannot 
give  them  a  logical  value  which  they  had  not  before. 

But  what  reason  is  there  to  think  Christianity  exclusively  super- 
natural in  the  way  you  state,  that  is,  as  a  method  of  schooling  >  All 
that  you  suggest  to  sustain  this  opinion  has,  in  my  judgment,  a 
contrary  bearing.  You  point  to  the  vast  enlightenment  of  conscious- 
ness which  we  have  received  from  it ;  and  your  language  shines  with 
even  more  than  its  wonted  brilliancy  when  you  arrive  at  this  topic. 
Our  debt  to  it  is  indeed  immense,  and  the  luminous  words  in  which 
yon  state  it  are  grateful  to  me.  But  the  fact  that  I  personally  should 
not  have  been  able  to  initiate  the  work  of  Jesus,  and  that  my  mind 
would  now  be  even  more  dark  than  it  is  but  for  the  light  which  he 
afforded,  does  not  at  all  indicate  that  his  was  a  superhuman  work ; 
and  the  analogies  which  you  suggest  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  this 
negative.  You  refer  to  Newton,  and  profess  that,  while  able  to  ap- 
Innate  his  ideas,  you  could  not  have  produced  them  originally 
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Do  you  hence  infer  that  his  Principia  belongs  to  a  sjrstem  of  super* 
natural  schooling  ?  By  the  course  of  your  argument  you  should  do 
so.  Your  Sandwich  Islanders  were  as  destitute  of  the  science  of 
Newton  as  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  From  their  religious  degradation 
you  infer  the  inability  of  man's  nature  to  develope  the  highest  order 
of  spiritual  truth ;  but  with  precisely  the  same  reason  you  could  infer 
from  their  ignorance  of  science  the  need  of  a  supernatural  economy 
to  promulgate  this.  You  point  to  various  imbruted  and  dehumanized 
tribes  —  Patagonians,  Australians,  and  the  like  —  and  ask  we  what 
"man's  native  abilities"  have  done  for  them.  Just  as  much  in 
religion  as  in  literature,  science,  art,  polity.  Whither  is  such  an 
argument  leading  us  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  esteem  it  valid  ? 
Why,  according  to  this,  I  should  have  reasoned  from  the  dwarfed  and 
draggled  shrubs  of  Labrador  that  the  goodly  trees  of  our  own  forests 
are  reared  by  supernatural  influence. 

It  is  part  of  the  law  of  human  growth  that  particular  individuals 
shall  have  a  vast  and  even  perennial  ministry  toward  their  kind. 
Truths  that  for  long  ages  have  visited  only  by  glimpses  the  eyes  of 
man,  or  have  even  lain  hidden  among  the  mere  possibilities  of  his 
spirit,  shine  out  in  some  predestined  mind,  and  hence  go  forth  to  be 
ever  after  an  inalienable  possession  of  the  mind  of  humanity.  In 
every  department  of  truth,  in  every  order  of  excellence,  this  is  the 
case.  The  world  waited  longer  for  the  science  of  Kepler  and  the 
music  of  Beethoven  than  for  the  religion  of  Jesus  ;  and  for  both  hun- 
dreds of  millions  are  waiting  yet  Do  I  deny  or  ignore  this  ?  Does 
Naturalism  embrace  it  less,  or  less  account  for  it,  than  your  scheme 
or  any  other?  On  the  contrary,  my  custom  is  to  emphasize,  rather 
than  slur  over,  the  dependence  of  every  individual  on  the  broad 
commerce  of  Human  thought  Naturalism  also  acknowledges  cor- 
dially the  function  of  spiritual  Founders,  who  gather  up  into  them- 
selves the  faith  of  ages,  ripen  it  in  purity,  free  it  from  gross  admixture, 
and  send  it  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  But  it  does  not  call 
this  function  natural  in  •ne  case  and  supernatural  in  another  which 
is  precisely  analagous. 

And  in  this  connection  I  cannot  forbear  to  express  surprise  that 
you  should  esteem  me  bound  to  cast  out  of  my  consciousness  all  that 
Christianity  has  developed  therein,  unless  I  consent  with  you  to  pro- 
nounce this  supernatural.  Must  I  write  my  own  music,  must  I  paint 
my  own  pictures,  under  penalty  of  confessing  Beethoven  and  Handel, 
Titian  and  Turner,  superhuman  ?  Am  I  inhibited  from  embracing 
the  ideas  of  Newton  until  I  rule  him  out  from  the  ranks  of  humanity  ? 
Shall  I  cast  out  from  chemistry  all  that  Lavoisier  brought  into  it, 
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or  be  willing  to  place  him  in  a  supernatural  order?  Has  the  Ameri- 
can people  no  right  to  be  republican  until  it  has  either  thrown  away 
all  it  has  derived  from  the  English  common  law  and  the  ancient 
political  schooling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  or  else  denied  these  a 
place  in  the  natural  economy  of  history  ? 

That  my  knowledge,  small  though  it  be,  is  vastly  greater  than  it 
would  have  been  had  I  been  left  to  do  for  myself  all  that  the  great 
thinkers  and  discoverers  have  done  for  me,  is  indeed  true,  and  is  a 
truth  fitted  to  induce  humility  and  gratitude.     That  my  conscious- 
ness has  been  empowered  and  developed  by  the  wise  and  holy  of  past 
time  is  indisputable,  and  is  a  fact  to  be  meekly  and  thankfully  re- 
membered.    So  far  from  wishing  to  forget  this,  I  bear  it  gladly  and 
habitually  in  mind.     So  far  from  desiring  to  withdraw  from  that  great 
commerce  of  souls,  that  community  of  present  and  past,  by  which 
duefly  every  spirit  of  man  is  made  fruitful,  I  would  fain  enter  it  more 
and  more,  would  feel  the  whole  heart  of  man  near  my  own,  and  by 
reverent  sympathy  with  the  entire  spiritual  experience  of  mankind 
would  become  myself  a  son  of  man,  bom  not  of  father  and  mother 
alone,  but  from  the  spirit  of  humanity.     My  debt  is  already  great : 
may  each  day  make  it  greater  !     In  this  scheme  of  commerce  one  is 
rich  by  what  he  owes,  and  poor  by  want  of  debt     Think  not  it  is  any 
part  of  my  ambition  to  dispense  with  history  and  all  its  unspeakable 
services.     As  soon  would  I  dream  of  feeding  my  body  without  draw- 
ing upon  the  bounty  of  the  earth.     I  sit  at  the  table  of  humanity,  and 
eat,  and  give  God  thanks.     Be  sure  I  shall  heed  no  "  Hands  off  I " 
Christianity,  with  the  rest,  is  my  heritage ;  I  shall  not  be  forbidden  to 
take  my  share  in  it     And  your  proposal  to  disinherit  me  because  I 
esteem  it  a  gift  of  God  made  in  the  order  of  nature,  can  appear  to  my 
eyes  only  as  one  of  those  vagaries  from  which  even  good  and  able 
men  are  not  exempt 

3.  Finally,  I  am  able  to  assign  the  words  natural  and  supernatural 
no  meaning  which  corresponds  with  your  use  of  then^  The  Super- 
natural, to  my  thinking,  is  God  in  himself ;  the  Natural  is  God  mani- 
fested. But  God  in  himself,  God  minus  creative  eflBiciency,  is  an  idea, 
not  a  reality.  There  is  no  idle,  uncreative,  Epicurean  God,  "  My 
father  worketh  hitherto."  But  God  appearing,  whether  by  material 
manifestation  in  the  world  without,  or  by  moral  manifestation  in  the 
ideal  of  human  relations,  or  by  beatific  manifestation  in  the  adoring 
repose  of  a  soul  that  works  only  as  with  God's  hand,  and  lives  only  by 
his  life,  divinely  lost  and  found,  must  needs  appear  under  those  con- 
ditions which  render  a  human  experience  possible,  that  is,  as  nature. 
Natural  and  supernatural  are  therefore  serviceable  distinctions ;  but 
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any  notion  that  the  Supernatural  can  appear  in  nature,  and  not 
appear  as  nature  involves,  is  in  my  judgment,  a  singular  confusion  ot 
thought  And  you  declare  as  much  when  you  say  that  revelation  it- 
self is  phenomenal.  If  phenomenal,  natural.  Phenomenal  and  not 
natural  —  what  does  that  mean  ? 

Recognizing  therefore,  and  gratefully  acknowledging,  the  positive 
value  of  Christianity,  I  am  unable  to  see  in  it  either  a  body  of  truth 
or  a  method  of  instruction  differing  radically  from  all  else  in  the 
spiritual  history  of  mankind  ;  and  Uie  analogies  which  you  suggest  to 
make  it  show  as  such  have  quite  the  contrary  weight  in  my  mind. 
Furthermore  I  can  form  no  conception  of  the  Supernatural  which 
admits  of  its  manifestation  otherwise  than  as  Nature ;  nor  can  I  dis- 
cover that  you  do  otherwise. 

There  is  much  in  your  Reply,  which,  though  worthy  of  notice,  I 
must  here  pass  in  silence.  But  I  will  not  thus  pass  the  statement 
that  you  make  man's  instruction  at  the  hands  of  Heaven  more  rich 
and  full,  I  more  limited  and  meagre.  The  converse,  I  think,  were 
true.  You  go  as  far  as  you  can  towards  limiting  this  Divine  schooling 
to  one  section  of  human  history.  In  looking  at  Rome,  Greece,  India, 
you  will  see  no  spiritual  significance,  no  revelation  of  God,  to  which 
you  can  possibly  shut  your  eyes.  You  look  for  the  worst  that  is  to 
be  seen  ;  you  find  their  physiology  in  their  pathology,  their  health  in 
their  diseases.  When  for  a  type  of  Roman  faith  you  select  the  augur 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  over  the  entrails,  it  is  as  if  for  a  type  of  Mosaic- 
ism you  choose  the  Pharisee  who  stood  in  the  temple  and  said  "  God, 
I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men.''  In  fine,  you  judge  of  all 
other  than  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  religions  much  as  Voltaire 
judged  of  these,  applying  to  them  a  jealous  and  hostile  criticism,  and 
dwelling  exclusively  on  their  limitations.  AVhat  if  1  judged  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  blasphemies  of  "  lower  law  "  divines  ? 

Pardon  me  for  saying,  that,  ignorant  and  unenlightened  as  I  am,  I 
have  long  since  learned  to  look  on  human  history  in  its  grand  phrases 
vnth  other  eyes  than  these.  Roman  obedience,  Grecian  thought  and 
art,  the  adoring  mystic  speculation  of  India,  the  tense  moralism  of 
Moses,  are  to  me  all  shadowings  forth  of  that  truth  which  is  eternal, 
—  are  all  evidences  of  the  Everlasting  Word,  and  part  and  parcel  of 
that  instruction  by  which  God  would  lead  man  up  to  a  culture  that 
corresponds  to  the  perfect  possibilities  of  his  being.  I  collate  them 
with  Christianity  as  well  as  I  can,  guided  by  this  one  central  assu- 
rance, that  there  is  a  unity  in  God's  revelation  made  in  time,  and  that 
each  part,  if  taken  up  and  appreciated  in  its  positive  value,  will  illus- 
trate every  other. 
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Why  not  have  done  with  all  jealous  specialism  ?  Why  not  recog- 
nize homology  in  religion  as  in  science?  And  if  we  find  at  last,  as  I 
think  we  shall  find,  that  Christianity  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  im- 
plying and  implied  by  all  the  rest,  we  shall  no  k)nger  think  of  pulling 
it  away  and  making  it  a  thing  apart,  but,  looking  up  and  beholding 
the  whole  majestic  structure  as  it  reaches  from  farthest  east  to  re- 
motest west,  and  overarches  all  the  history  of  man  as  the  skies  do  the 
earth,  we  shall  see  in  the  wholeness  of  God's  self-revelation  an  image 
of  his  being,  and,  in  the  unity  of  worship,  the  unity  of  that  Spirit  from 
whom  it  arises^  and  to  whom  it  ascends. 

David  A.  Wasson. 
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THERE  is  no  evidence  that  the  demonstrations  lately  made  by 
the  President's  party  at  Philadelphia  have  had  any  other 
Jesuit  than  to  still  further  reveal  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  solution 
of  our  national  troubles,  that  does  not  confirm,  beyond  all  question* 
in^  the  complete  triumph  of  Northern  sentiment  and  civilization. 
**  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  Each  day's  record 
presents  this  warning  afresh.  The  two  sections  represent  opposite 
ideas  of  social  life,  and  antagonistic  theories  of  government  They 
cannot  work  together.  They  mutually  exclude  each  other.  Th^ 
meet  only  in  conflict  One  or  the  other  must  give  way.  We  need 
not  expect  peace  while  the  Continent  is  swayed  by  two  controlling 
purposes.  Nothing  would  be  gained  if  the  country  were  now  divided 
under  independent  governments ;  for  civilization  on  this  continent 
cannot  be  kept  within  limits,  and  barbarism  must  fight  it  at  every 
advance  step. 

How  far  we  are  from  any  permanent  basis  of  peace,  the  pitiful 
display  of  •*  reconciliation  "  at  Philadelphia  fairly  shows.  The  ap- 
propriate motto  for  that  assemblage  would  have  been,  "  No  quar- 
relling until  after  the  bargain  is  consummated."  Each  delegate  was 
under  pledge  of  "  silent,**  Adroit  managers  imposed  a  strict  non- 
interference with  the  programme  which  their  wisdom  should  dictate. 
"  Representatives  fresh  from  the  people  "  might  vote  in  favor  of  it  en- 
thusiastically ;  and — grateful  even  for  that  degree  of  freedom  —  they 
did  so.  To  have  debated  the  Resloves  of  the  Convention's  Committee, 
would  very  soon  have  exploded  the  disagreeable  truth  it  was  so 
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important  to  conceal.  This  each  man  admitted  as  a  delegate  instino* 
tively  understood.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  make  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham  realize  that  it  was  a  political  necessity  of  the  situation ;  but  con- 
viction came  at  length,  and  he  sat  quiedy  in  his  hotel  without  even 
a  vote.  The  belligerent  South  simply  permitted  itself,  for  the  time 
being,  to  be  muzzled.  "  Say  nothing,  but  vote  and  applaud.  We  must 
manage  the  North  so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion.  Once  back  in  your 
seats  in  Congress,  and  the  power  is  all  in  your  hands.  It  is  all  right, 
we  assure  you."  After  this  manner  "  the  finger  of  Providence  "  wrote 
all  proper  instructions  over  the  signature  of  **  Cowan  and  Doolittle.'* 

The  case  —  though  it  does  not  bear  the  same  stamp  of  sincerity  — 
is  so  plainly  analogous  to  the  old  and  familiar  attempts  to  unite  the  two 
sections, — in  which  the  ancient  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  won  so 
much  poor  fame,  by  each  section  agreeing  to  close  lips  and  "  suppress 
agitation," — that  the  country,  wiser  by  a  great  amount  of  such  expe- 
rience,  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  cheat 

The  North  has  won  its  right  to  insist  upon  "  a  peace  that  will  come 
to  stay."  It  is  not  through  new  bargains,  nor  through  any  blinking  of 
the  issues  before  the  country,  that  so  humane  a  peace  can  be  reached. 
Arrangraents  for  to-day*s  convenience  merely,  mercifully  end  with 
to-day.  In  the  heats  of  the  same  old  strife  renewed  to-morrow,  the 
solder  of  compromise  melts  and  disappears.  Such  is  the  lesson  our 
eighty  years  of  national  tinkering  furnishes.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
it  is  so.  Compromise  is  branded  alike  by  its  injustice  and  its  failure. 
It  belongs  to  that  "drama  of  ancient  society  "  which  in  this  country 
"  had  been  played  out "  —  fairly  so  —  when  the  new  contest  opened  in 
1 86 1.  The  actors  in  the  "old  play  "come  upon  the  stage  without 
fame  or  honor.  There  were  no  Websters,  Clays  or  Crittendens  at 
Philadelphia  :  but  Cowans,  Raymonds  and  Doolittles  ;  names  which 
carry  neither  authority  nor  persuasion  j  lame  and  impotent  followers 
of  men  who  had  not  the  experience  of  the  slaveholders"  war  to  teach 
them  better ;  to  whom  the  deep  damnation  of  the  plot  had  never  been 
revealed. 

The  Philadelphia  movement  has  had  the  good  effect  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  Northern  men  to  see  more  clearly  than  ever  that  their  work 
is  not  yet  done ;  and  moreover  that  it  can  never  be  accomplished 
by  any  amount  of  petting  of  rebel  pride,  nor  by  any  surrender  of  the 
great  questions  of  national  life  to  the  decision  of  an  unconquered 
Southern  foe.  The  fine-spun  "  legal  argument "  with  which  the  new 
party  enters  the  field,  is  so  much  idle  talk.  If  it  had  any  merit  as  a 
"legal  argument"  it  would  still  be  worthless.  There  is  a  mora/ 
argument  which  sweeps  Mr.  Raymond's  cobweb-law  aside,  and  out  of 
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si^t  There  is  a  sentitnent  of  gratitude  and  honor  which  cannot  be 
ignored  but  by  an  act  of  the  grossest  moral  turpitude.  The  govern- 
ment not  only  **put  down  rebellion,"  but  it  contracted  important 
obligations  which  no  nice  theory  of  "  State  rights  "  can  be  allowed  to 
disannul.  The  National  government  owes  protection  to  the  black  race 
which  it  has  summoned  out  of  slavery  to  fight  its  battles.  Does  it  not  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  a  government — whose  authority  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Northern  men  have  died  to  maintain  —  is  now  placed  in  the 
strange  predicament  that  it  can  do  nothing  better  than  turn  its  new 
made  "  citizens  "  unarmed  into  an  enemy's  country  to  shirk  for  them- 
selves? 

The  organization  of  a  party  which  boldly  puts  forth  the  claim  that 

the  national  government  is  thus  weak  and  powerless  now  that  the 

"  war  is  over,"  brings  the  country  once  more  face  to  face  with  the 

extent  and  magnitude  of  the  contest  upon  which  it  has  entered. 

The  danger  has  been  all  along,  that,  from  sheer  lack  of  opposing 

demonstrations,  the  real  work  of  establishing,  and  setding  beyond  the 

opportunity  for  quibbling  even,  that  status  of  the  negro  which  justice 

and  humanity  alike  were  urging,  would  be  left  to  go  by  default.  .  But 

with  the  enemy  in  the  field,  defiantly  calling  attention  to  it,  to  fail 

would  be  a  crime  and  not  a  blunder.     It  is  a  consideration  of  this 

kind  which  converts  the  butchery  at  New  Orleans  into  a  felicity. 

Not  that  there  is  joy  over  the  naked  fact  that  so  many  loyal  blacks 

atkl  whites  were  murdered  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Johnson's  "  policy," 

but  that,  since,  under  the  reign  and  influence  of  this  man  and  his 

"policy,"  such  scenes  are  known  to  be  inevitable,  and  must  soon  or 

late  occur,  it  is  fortunate  that  they  should  occur  in  time  for  the  people 

of  the  North  to  be  forewarned. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  the  triumph  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  October  and  November  elections.  The  new  Congress  will  not 
probably  be  different  in  character  from  the  present  one.  But  it  will 
haiT  a  new  pledge  of  trust  from  the  i^eople,  with  wliich  to  enter  upon 
its  duties.  It  will  have  a  guarantee  that  it  may  perform  its  7e'/w/c'  diity^ 
and  not  fear  the  result.  Thus  assured,  it  can  face  the  iss«ie  so  dis- 
tinctly presented,  recalling  its  "  half-loaf"  measure  now  before  the 
countr}'',  and  procede  to  re-organize  the  State  governments  upon  the 
basis  of  complete  recognition  of  National  sovereignty  over  all  ques- 
tions involving  the  civil  and  political  rights  of*  American  citizens.  It 
must  supplement  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  with  Impartial  Suffrage.  This 
is  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  protecting  the  negro  :  allow  him  to 
protect  himself.  He  is  now  a  citizen.  He  must  become  a  voter, 
and,  by  act  of  the  general  government,  be  protected  as  a  voter.     If  a 
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war  of  races  shall  occur  as  a  result,  the  government  will  be  under 
oath  to  interfere,  even  to  the  extermination  of  the  race  that  makes 
the  war ;  if  the  case  demands  it.  The  negro  must  be  represented  in 
the  nation.  Consistently  with  its  own  position,  Congress  cannot 
regard  it  as  an  open  question  whether  the  black  population  should  Xft 
should  not  be  thus  represented.  The  question  has  not  two  sides. 
It  has  but  one.  He  must  be  represented.  No  Republican  doubts 
this,  or  denies  it.  The  black  race  has  been  legally  put  on  a  level 
with  the  white  race  in  respect  to  their  civil  rights.  Organizing  a 
political  government  for  the  Rebel  States,  —  which  are  now  with- 
out any  form  of  government  that  Congress  will  recognize  as  Repub- 
lican, —  why  does  Congress  discriminate  with  reference  to  suffrage, 
and  leave  unfranchised  the  four  millions  of  blacks?  Why  shouM 
it  enfranchise  the  white  population,  and  prescribe  that  the  black 
population  shall  not  be  included  in  settling  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion, unkss  the  white  population  shall  suffer  the  blacks  to  become 
voters?  It  is  because  Congress  has  not  itself  outgrown  the  pre- 
judice against  a  race  on  whose  brow  slavery  has  so  long  branded 
many  marks  of  degradation.  Had  this  not  been  so,  it  would  as  sooti 
have  thought  of  leaving  unfranchised  the  loyal  white^  as  the  loyal 
black  population.  By  its  own  profession  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  past  status  of  the  two  races.  Its  present  business  was  to  protect 
the  weak  and  loyal  against  the  strong  and  disloyal.  It  was  not  called 
on  to  confirm  in  any  degree  the  political  infidelity  of  Stephen  Douglas 
—  whose  memory  Johnson  and  Seward  go  so  far  to  honor —  by  un- 
wittingly continuing  the  assumption  that  "this  is  a  white  man's 
government."  Of  course  Congress  does  not  confess  this  heresy  as  a 
part  of  its  creed.  It  repudiates  it.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  the  "amendment"  it  has  sent  out  for  the  States  to  ratify  is  based 
on  it.  How  otherwise  explain  the  fact  that  its  "  policy  "  will  thus 
allow  Rebel  States  to  re-organize  on  a  white  basis  ?  Grant  that  it  has 
done  better  by  the  negro  than  other  while  Congresses  have  done. 
AVhat  then  ?  Has  it  vindicated  the  government  from  its  complicity 
with  slavery?  Is  it  less  a  "white  man's  government"?  When  Con- 
gress and  the  country  treat  the  black  man  precisely  as  they  do  the  white 
man,  the  boast  of  Douglas  will  meet  with  its  just  refutation. 

We  need  not  pause  to  consider  the  argument  of  "  expediency," 
which  would  confess  that  this  amendment  of  the  constitution  is  not 
expected  to  remain  as  a  final  disposition  of  the  case,  but  that  "  suf- 
frage "  is  on  the  programme  as  soon  as  the  nation  is  prepared  for  it 
The  whole  question  will  present  itself  before  Congress  this  fall  anew. 
That  body,  supported  by  the  people  as  against  the  President  —  more 
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for  what  il  has  not  done,  than  for  what  it  has  done  —  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  find  more  wisdom  and  courage  in  the  fact,  and  seize  the  op- 
portunity of  trusting  the  people  with  its  honest  faith  framed  into  a 
proposal  of  equal  suffrage.  The  proposition  it  has  now  submitted 
does  not  go  far  enough ;  it  does  not  cover  the  case.  It  does  not 
assert  the  National  Sovereignty  for  the  proper  protection  of  all  citizens, 
but  leaves  a  whole  four  million  of  them  out  in  the  cold,  and  this  in 
deference  to  the  Rebel  idea  of  the  Rights  of  States.  It  should  be 
permitted  to  fall  to  the  ground  of  its  own  dead  weight.  Let  the 
people  not  ratij'y  it ;  but  let  them  say  to  Congress,  "  Though  you  have 
foQght  only  half  a  battle  with  the  new  Rebel  commander  —  our  apos- 
tate President  —  we  support  you.  But  we  require  a  better  work  at  your 
hands*  Go  back  to  \yashington  and  guarantee  the  inalienable  rights 
of  all  men  to  life  and  liberty,  and  to  the  privilege  and  dignity  of  being 
anned  with  weapons  of  self-defence ;  in  war  with  bayonet,  in  peace 
with  ballot.  Strike  the  word  ^^  white''  from  every  State  and  Na- 
tiooai  Statute.  Make  this  a  government  for  Man.  If  you  cannot  do 
that,  do  nothing.  But  do  not  decide  that  you  cannot,  until  you  have 
tried  and  ^ed." 

Editor. 
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Where  sleep  the  gods, 
There  mob-rule  sways  the  State, 
Treason  hath  plots  and  fell  debate, 
Brother  doth  brother  darkly  brand. 
Few  faithful  'midst  sedition's  storm  do  stand: 
The  whole  of  virtue  theirs,  to  stay  the  reeling  land. 

A.  B.  Alcott. 
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The  Self-Abneoationist  ;  or  the  true  King  and  Queen.    By  Henry  C 

Wright.    Boston:  Bela  Marsh.     1863.    pp.156. 
The  Empire  of  the  Mother  over  the  Character  and  Destiny  op 

the   Race.    By  Henry  C.  Wright.    Second  Edition.    Bela  Marah. 
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In  both  of  these  volumes,  we  gladly  recognize  the  great  moral  gift  which 
ennobles  Mr.  Wright,  and  all  that  he  expresses.  His  books  are  truly 
religious,  in  the  best  sense,  without  doctrinal  and  pulpit  cant ;  manly  and 
pure,  frankly  addressed  to  the  real  wants  of  men  and  women,  to  their 
present  condition,  to  save  their  bodies  and  their  minds,  to  develop  the 
heaven  of  the  day  that  is  passing,  and  to  recommend  its  bliss  in  preference 
to  the  theological  prospective  kind,  which  is  a  reward  for  soundness  of 
doctrine  rather  than  for  soundness  of  body  and  soul.  Mr.  Wright  believes 
that  love  of  God  is  purely  practical,  and  that  it  consists  in  obedience  to  all 
t)ie  physical  and  moral  exigencies  of  the  universe  ;  that  salvation  is  gained 
by  every  healthy  stroke  of  work  we  do,  by  every  moral  thought  and  action, 
by  reliance  upon,  and  faith  in  our  bodies  and  our  souls.  His  whole  system 
of  Divinity  is  comprised  in  his  beautiful  sentence  which  is  the  motto  of  the 
first  volume  above  named  :  "  What  we  do  to  man,  we  do  to  God."  .  And 
how  strange  it  is  that  we  should  ever  think  it  can  be  otherwise  ;  that  we  can 
ever  love  God  whom  we  cannot  see,  except  by  loving  our  brother  whom  we 
can  see  ?  Mr.  Wright  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  God  who  is  the 
object  of  our  worship.  Here  He  walks  and  lives  with  us,  and  solicits  our 
reverence  in  the  faces  of  all  His  children.  Here  He  calls  us  to  perform 
divine  service,  by  hastening  to  help  Him  to  bear  the  cross  of  all  physical  and 
mental  imperfection,  to  bind  His  body  where  life  wounds  it,  to  lift  His  iieart 
when  oppression  and  misery  overcome  it,  and  to  hail  His  glorious  manifes- 
tation in  all  the  aspects  of  our  health,  our  chastity,  our  rectitude,  our  man- 
liness and  womanliness,  our  preference  of  another  to  ourselves. 

"  My  own  soul  is  the  only  manger  in  which  my  Saviour  can  be  bom." 
What  a  'wise  and  holy  sentence  !  It  has  the  religious  flavor  of  the  old 
mystics,  and  the  redemptive  energy  of  the  best  and  latest  science  of  right 
living.  We  recognize  especially,  in  "  The  Empire  of  the  Mother,"  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  Wright's  idea  of  human  salvation.  It  is  simply  obedience 
to  the  great  laws  which  preside  over  conception,  birth,  growth  and  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  return  to  the  temperance  of  Nature  ;  that  secures  a  hardy 
body,  a  well-balanced  brain,  an  unpoisoned  blood,  a  cleanly  and  well- 
nurtured  soul.  **  The  human  being,  or  organism,  is  to  be  healed  of  all 
diseases,  not  by  an  external  power,  but  by  the  balm  and  physician  that  arc 
born  with  and  in  that  organism,  as  essential  elements  of  its  existence." 
"  All  that  can  be  done  by  any  outward  ac^ency,  is  to  remove  obstacles  to  the 
free,  natural  and  speedy  action  of  the  Saviour  within."  "  Here  is,  in  each 
soul,  a  power  all-sufficient  to  make  it  just  what  it  was  designed  to  be,  and 
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aJl  it  is  capable  of  being,  and  to  place  it  ultimately  in  harmonious  and 
happy  relations  with  all  other  souls,  and  with  God."  "  This  Saviour,  or 
Redeemer,  or  God  within  us,  is  ever  saying  to  us  —  Do  thyself  no  harm ! 
And  if,  through  ignorance  or  other  cause,  we  do  harm  ourselves  in  body  or 
soul,  this  inborn  Jesus,  this  birth-right  saviour,  is  ever  saying  to  us  — 
**  Come  unto  me,  take  my  yoke  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  find  rest."  ^  What 
.  yoke  ?  This,  and  this  only  :  Cease  to  do  evil  —  learn  to  do  welL"  "  The 
Gospel  of  Generation  proposes  to  save  the  world,  and  establish  on  earth 
the  reign  of  Justice,  Freedom,  and  Fraternity,  by  having  the  human  organism 
constructed  of  sound  materials,  and  by  having  these  healthy  materials  har* 
moniously  put  together  in  the  pre-natal  state.  The  Gospel  of  Regeneration 
proposes  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  ignoring  Generation  as  a  means 
of  salvation,  and  pointing  to  Repentance  and  Reformation  as  the  only  hope 
of  the  world."  'Mt  will  be  asked,  how  are  those  to  be  saved  who  '  are  con* 
ceived  in  sin,  shapened  in  iniquity,  prone  to  evil,  and  who  go  away  from 
the  birth  speaking  lies  ? '  All  such  must  be  born  again.  To  them  the 
Gospel  of  Regeneration  is  the  only  '  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.'  Repentance, 
reformation,  or  regeneration,  is  the  only  door  by  which  they  can  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  yet  it  had  been  better  for  them,  —  had  saved  them 
.  from  much  suffering,  from  bitter  self-reproach,  and  shame  and  anguish,  — 
bod  they  entered  the  kingdom  of  God  through  the  door  of  Generation,  with 
a  gentle,  loving,  tender  mother  to  crown  them  with  glory  at  their  birth,  and 
to  fit  them  out  with  healthy,  vigorous  and  perfect  bodies  and  souls,  to  enable 
them  to  meet  bravely  and  triumphantly  whatever  obstacles  may  lie  in  their 
psthway  of  eternal  life." 

What  terrible  habits  of  our  modem  civilization  are  accused  and  judged 
in  this  faithful  volume  —  what  tricks  of  passion  and  ignorance  rebuked  — 
what  injuries  shown  that  we  do  to  the  temple  of  the  body  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  predestined  to  reside !  We  cannot  commend  too  much  the 
mingled  delicacy  and  frankness  with  which  Mr.  Wright  treats  these  difficult 
subjects.  And  we  say  that  his  volumes  are  noble  contributions  to  the  new 
theology  of  a  new  America.  j.  w. 

Rbsources  and  Prospects  of  America.  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  Bart 
M.  P.  for  Bristol.  New  York  :  Alexander  Strahan  &  Co.  1866. 
Sir  Morton  Peto  has  furnished  his  countrymen  with  a  statement  for  which 
they  have  entire  respect.  He  offers  them  a  volume  of  Statistics.  He  pre- 
stats  the  physical  resources  of  America,  the  intellectual  energy  of  its  in- 
habitants —  which  did  not  flag  during  all  the  great  civil  war  —  in  the  prose- 
cation  of  a^iculturo,  manufhctures,  and  commerce.  He  discusses  Railway 
systems,  the  precious  metals,  the  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum,  and  paints  the 
financial  prospects  of  the  States  with  brightest  colors.  The  book  is  a 
whole  broadside  oi  facts,  such  as  Englishmen  believe  in.  In  their  estima- 
tion they  are  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  great  future  to  America  in  defiance  of 
ail  political  embarrassments.  Americans  have  not  been  slow  to  realize  for 
tkcBuelves  their  advants^es  in  this  respect    The  claims  of  a  material  pros- 
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perity,  they  sound  above  all  other  claims.  The  imperative  demands  of  Trade 
they  permit  to  set  aside  the  less  boisterous  demands  of  national  justice. 
Sir  Morton's  "  Statistics  "  they  do  not  need  to  goad  them  on.  His  "  facts  " 
are  already  well  known  here,  and  fully  appreciated.  A  just  pride  one  may 
feel  in  reading  them,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  a  profounder  inter- 
est in  deciding  how  to  use  them.  Have  we  Genius  and  Will  to  manage 
all  these  fine  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  extent  of  territory  and  mineral 
wealth,  in  the  higher  service  of  humanity  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  commanding  presence  of  material  interests, 
the  temptations  they  offer,  have  thus  far  kept  in  abeyance  what  all  men  feel 
to  be  the  true  granduer  and  glory  of  the  American  promise.  But  any  dis- 
appointment at  finding  Americans  thus  repeating  the  old  experience  of  past 
civilizations  and  little  else,  is  relieved  by  circumstances  which  go  to  re-assure 
a  faith  that  they  are  also  contemplating  somewhat  that  is  better.  Their  ab- 
sorption in  Trade  and  Business  —  in  the  growth  of  a  material  greatness,  is 
susceptible  of  being  accounted  for,  without  at  once  asserting  it  as  the  settled 
bias  of  American  character.  The  newness  of  the  country,  its  extent,  and 
the  democratic  spirit  which  presides  here,  making  the  struggle  one  in  which 
each  individual  must  engage  for  himself,  and  as  if  it  were  for  very  life,  may  be 
put  down  as  one  apology.  Another  —  one  which  has  its  illustration  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  in  our  own — is  the  emphasis  which  mankind 
everywhere  in  the  present  time  seem  bound  to  give  to  iht  fact  of  this  worlds 
its  dignity  and  proper  use :  a  protest  it  may  be  against  the  other-worldli- 
ness  of  the  older  theology.  The  prayer  that  the  kingdom  may  "  come  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  "  is  passing  into  faith  and  works.  We  may  count 
our  eager  taking  possession  of  this  world  as  among  ihtfrst  fruits  of  the 
new  faith. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  first  explanations  which 
any  people  are  able  to  make  of  the  real  significance  of  this  world,  must  be 
the  highest  or  most  rational.  A  progress  in  this  respect  is  to  be  antici- 
pated. From  being  treated  with  contempt,  of  no  value  but  as  a  school  of 
"  probation,"  we  have  the  re-action  to  the  extreme  of  making  it  all  impor- 
tant and  engrossing ;  its  affairs  to  be  conducted  only  on  a  purely  material 
plane,  —  eat,  drink,  show  yourself  and  die :  do  this  sumptuously,  extrava- 
gantly, elegantly,  intellectually ;  and  with  becoming  dignity !  An  advance 
from  this  material  refinement  may  be  counted  on.  The  forces  are  already 
conspiring  for  its  Overthrow  and  abandonment,  and  nowhere  more  certainly 
than  in  the  new  world.  Referring  to  the  payment  of  our  National  debt, 
Sir  Morton  Peto  states  that,  "  in  almost  every  town  there  is  some  stock- 
broker, or  banker,  or  financial  Agent  who  has  made  and  published  his 
calculations  on  the  subject."  Had  he  been  on  a  tour  to  gather  "  statistics  " 
of  the  Moral  and  Religious  resources  of  the  country,  he  might  have  made  a 
like  observation  in  their  favor.  In  every  community  the  questions  of  Phil- 
osophy and  Religion  are  discussed,  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  ability,  by 
farmers,  lawyers,  mechanics,  ministers,  and  unprofessional  men  and  women 
of  all  classes.    The  higher  problems  of  life  are  not  wholly  forgotten  or  neg- 
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lectedy  though  they  do  not  by  any  means  rank  with  those  of  politics  and 
trade.  Their  agitation,  however,  has  an  influence  in  these  departments.  CajM- 
talis  seeking  more  than  formerly  the  basis  of  right  and  justice.  Its  security 
is  the  national  honor.  "  Business  "  thrives  on  Loyalty.  These  are  some 
of  the  signs  that  our  "  transition  period  "  is  carrjring  us  on  to  a  recognition  of 
the  virtues  and  realities  of  Dfe  ;  that  our  speculative  culture  will  at  length 
yield  for  us  a  better  philosophy,  give  a  more  religious  character  to  every 
man's  work  and  business,  a  firmer  faith  in  the  sentiment  of  Liberty  as  the 
safeguard  of  all  virtue.  And  all  the  ''  Physical  Resources ''  of  the  conti- 
nent shall  be  brought  to  serve  this  same  end.  eo. 

Lectures  gh  thk  Study  ot  History,  delivered  in  Oxford,  1859-61. 
ByGoLDWiN  Smith,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  a  Lecture  delivered 
before  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  in  December,  1864,  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.    New  York:  Harpers.     1866.    pp.269. 

Everywhere  in  these  pages  shines  the  temper  of  a  man  "who  loves  repub- 
licanism, hates  sectarian  zeal  and  ecclesiastical  pride,  and  lifts  the  rights  of 
the  people  above  all  forms  and  institutions.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  true  child  of 
Oxford :  he  tells  its  illustrious  history  with  enthusiasm,  and  lingers  fondly 
over  all  its  medieval  glories.  Yet  he  welcomes  every  sign  of  a  liberal  and 
reforming  spirit,  and  would  be  the  first  to  help  to  adjust  his  favorite  places 
oif  learning  to  the  new  genius  of  the  age. 

The  lecture  upon  "  The  Foundation  of  the  American  Colonies  "  is  full  of 
careful  information,  and  good  sense.  It  is  animated  with  his  excellent 
feeling  for  the  best  Northern  ideas  of  liberty.  Mr.  Smith  is,  in  fact,  an 
English  Radical  in  politics  and  theology,  and  his  cultivated  and  temperate 
style  cannot  conceal  his  tendencies.  The  hope  of  the  English  people  rests 
with  such  scholars  and  publicists,  who  see  clearly  what  the  country  needs, 
and  who  have  the  organizing  ability  to  anticipate,  by  patient  fidelity  to  their 
principles,  all  revolutionary  efforts  with  their  painful  episodes  and  their 
doabtful  gains. 

Some  objections  to  Mr.  Smith's  Lecture  "  On  some  Supposed  Con- 
sequences of  the  Doctrine  of  Historical  Progress,''  will  Ik  found  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  Oct.  1861.  This  volume  contains  a  letter  to  the 
London  Daily  News,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  defends  himself  against  the  criti- 
dsms  of  that  article.  But  although  he  speaks  rather  sharply  concerning 
some  principles  of  the  Westminster  Re^jiew,  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
that  he  is  not  an  English  liberal,  an  opponent  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  a  friend  to  all  forms  of  a  rational  and  humane  religion.  j.  w. 

"The  Herald  of  Health."  —  We  ask  attention  to  the  advertisement 
of  this  **  Journal  of  Physical  Culture."  The  numbers  for  July  and  Augu»t 
have  tables  of  contents  which  promise  on  their  face  the  discussion  of  most 
interesting  topics  with  ability.  These  are  such  topics  as  the  following : 
•*  National  Health  and  Longevity ; "  "  Health  of  Giris  ;  "  "  Meals,  Strength, 
Work  ; "  **  Thoughts  on  Human  Life  and  Progress,"  and  "  Tobacco,"  by 
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Horace  Greeley ;  "  The  Limits  of  Liberty  in  the  Excise  Law,"  by  O.  B. 
Frothingham  ";  **  Personal  Habits,"  by  John  Pierpont ;  "  English  Pluck," 
by  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  We  might  extend  our  mention  of  the  list,  but  these 
seem  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  essays.  But  quite  as  valuable  is 
the  amount  of  general  information  given  each  month  under  the  heads  of 
*'  Topics  of  the  Month  "  and  "  Home  Treatment  of  Disease."  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  speak  well  of  this  publication,  and  to  wish  that  it  might  have  its 
place  in  every  household  in  America.  Young  men  and  young  ladies  might 
find  it  more  profitable  reading  than  very  much  of  that  which  now  occupies 
their  time.    Parents  would  be  greatly  assisted  by  it  £D. 

Branches  op  Palm.    By  Mrs.  J.  S.  Adams.    Boston :  Adams  and  Co. 

pp.  192. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume,  with  clear,  well-printed  pages,  and  tastefully 
bound :  its  appearance  does  credit  to  the  publishers.  And  its  contents 
deserve  this  good  treatment  at  their  hands.  Under  various  religious  and 
poetical  headings,  the  writer  has  given  short  meditations,  aphorisms,  sen- 
tences, interspersed  with  some  quite  musical  verses.  They  are  all  bathed 
in  a  pure  and  modest  feeling :  nothing  strained  or  affected,  nothing  am- 
bitious, mars  the  gentle  page.  A  true  woman's  heart,  that  has  apparently 
passed  through  much  suffering  unscathed,  pours  out  its  riches  of  humility, 
reliance  upon  God,  and  fervid  hopes.  Every  utterance  is  sweet  and  healthy. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  literary  felicities ;  and  the  reader  who  is  hungry 
after  the  fine  and  thrilling  style  which  the  deluge  of  modem  novels  floods  us 
with,  will  call  this  volume  very  vapid.  But  we  admire  the  serene,  patient, 
loving  and  aspiring  spirit  of  the  writer.  j.  W. 


NOTES. 


During  the  past  year  we  have  received  many  favors  in  the  shape  of  correspond- 
ence, and  article,  some  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  attention  which 
their  reception  prompted.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  receive  them.  We  hope  and 
look  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  manifestations  of  interest.  But  friends  should 
not  feel  displeased  if  they  are  apparently  neglected.  All  they  send  us  is  most 
welcome,  and  we  take  this  method  of  thanking  them.  That  we  have  not  used  all 
the  articles  we  have  received  should  not  in  the  least  discourage  the  writers  of  them. 
We  may  err  grievously  in  not  doing  so,  and  do  not  pretend  to  the  contrary.  Yet 
we  claim  to  test  each  article  with  an  impartial  judgment,  and  that  we  are  interested 
in  obtaining  contributions  from  all  quarters. 

When  it  is  requested,  articles  we  do  not  use  are  returned.  We  may  retain  some 
a  considerable  length  of  time  before  printing,  in  which  case  we  beg  the  indulgence 
of  their  authors. 

We  have  received  a  second  reply  to  James  Freeman  Clarke  from  Samuel  Johnson, 
which  should  have  been  printed  in  the  last  issue.  We  are  compelled  to  delay  it 
until  October. 
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IDEAS    AND    INSTITUTIONS. 

JESUS  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  New  wine  must  be  put  into  new 
bottles  " :  in  other  words,  new  ideas  must  be  put  into  new  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  great  Prophet's  reference  doubtless  was  to  the  relation 
l)etween  the  new  Kingdom  of  truth  which  it  was  his  mission  to  in- 
a«^;urate,  and  the  Jewish  system  of  religion  which  was  to  be  in  large 
measure  displaced.    His  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  true  religion, 
jince  it  is  spiritual  and  the  constantly  renewed  fiiiit  of  God's  perpetual 
inspiration,  cannot  be  measured  by  any  fixed  standard  of  external  law 
nor  held  in  any  established  ritual.     Yet  the  same  lips  are  reported  to 
have  said,  "  One  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law 
till  all  be  fulfilled."     He  acknowledged,  therefore,  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  external  organizations  —  of  institutions;  but  he  recognized 
them  for  their  use  in  human  progress,  and  not  because  they  repre- 
sented an  established  usage  of  society.     He  taught  that  institutions 
were  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  them,  —  that  they  must  be 
changed,  therefore,  to  suit  the  changing  conditions  and  needs  of  hu- ' 
man  welfare,  —  that  their  ofiEice  was  to  express  and  help  forward 
among  manlfind  certain  ideas  which  had  been  given  to  the  human 
race  through  its  leading  minds ;  and  that,  when  this  object  was  suf- 
ficiently accomplished,  the  old  institutions  were  to  give  way  to  new 
institutions  moulded  by  new  ideas.   This  appears  to  have  been  Jesus's 
philosophy,  not  only  of  religious  development,  but  of  the  general  de- 
velopment of  humanity :  and  we  should  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from 
it  in  the  practical  questions  that  are  constantly  coming  before  us  in 
a&irs  of  church  and  state,  and  even  of  social  life. 

There  are  very  many  minds  to  whom  the  present  tendencies  of  the 
world  portend  a  chaotic  disruption  of  society.  They  see  a  wide-spread 
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irreverence  for  old  forms  and  usages,  and  a  pursuit,  that  seems  to 
them  reckless,  of  new  and  untried  schemes.  The  good  old  customs 
of  society,  they  complain,  with  their  proved  safety  are  passing  away. 
The  established  rites  of  religion  are  every  year  being  more  abandoned. 
There  was  once  a  time  in  our  New  England  history,  when  every  fam- 
ily, and  every  individual  person,  was  regarded  as  a  component  part 
of  some  parish,  and  stood  in  some  connection,  more  or  less  direct, 
with  religious  institutions.  Now  there  are  numerous  families  in  every 
town,  and  thousands  in  every  New  England  city,  who  stand  in  no 
connection  whatever  with  any  church :  and  in  the  newer  states  of  the 
West,  this  class  of  persons  is  still  larger  than  in  New  England.  And 
there  is  not  a  church  in  Christendom,  nor  a  religious  organization  out 
of  Christendom,  which  is  not  more  or  less  agitated  and  rent  by  this 
conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new.  In  affairs  of  state,  the  same 
disposition  manifests  itself  for  change.  We  have  been  accustomed  in 
this  country  to  regard  the  Federal  Constitution  as  unalterable — as,  in- 
deed, beyond  amendment  —  and  had  come  to  consider  the  wisdom  of 
its  authors  as  something  almost  infallible.  For  sixty  years  that  instru- 
ment remained  unchanged  ;  and  during  that  time  all  political  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  professions  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution  as 
it  was ;  and,  until  two  years  ago,  no  party  dared  to  go  to  the  country 
on  an  issue  involving  a  constitutional  amendment  During  the  last 
winter,  amendments  were  offered  in  Congress  almost  ever}^  day;  and 
if  we  may  judge  the  people  by  the  temper  of  their  representatives,  the 
country  is  nearly  ready  for  an  entire  revision  and  renovation  of  its 
fundamental  law.  Of  course  there  are  many  minds  that  view  this 
prevalent  disposition  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  land  as  full  of 
danger,  and  as  little  less  than  sacrilege.  They  seem  to  regard  it  as 
threatening  the  overthrow  of  all  civil  order  and  stability,  as  the  begin- 
ing  of  anarchy,  and  as  the  end,  therefore,  of  all  national  greatness, 
prosperity,  and  peace. 

Now  all  these  deprecations  of  change,  and  all  these  gloomy  fore- 
bodings as  to  what  will  be  the  result  of  change,  whether  in  social, 
or  civil,  or  religious  affairs,  come  from  overlooking  the  law  of  human 
progress  as  announced  by  Jesus,  —  "  New  wine  must  be  put  into  new 
bottles,"  —  new  ideas  must  be  put  into  new  institutions.  They  come 
from  overlooking,  too,  the  simple  facts  of  history  :  for  the  histor)'  of 
mankind  has  developed  in  strict  accordance  with  this  law,  and  has 
proved,  both  by  positive  and  negative  testimony,  the  truth  of  the  law. 
If  new  ideas  have  been  yielded  to,  and  allowed  to  create  new  insti- 
tutions, or  to  remould  old  ones  for  their  new  uses,  then  society  has 
moved  along  on  its  line  of  progress,  without  jar  or  violence,  steadily 
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and  prosperously ;  but  if  the  old  institutions  have  been  clung  to,  and 
the  new  ideas  resisted,  then  has  come  counter  force  and  revolution, 
—  which  succeeding,  the  old  institutions  have  been  broken  in  pieces, 
and  the  new  ideas,  though  for  a  time  houseless  and  unorganized,  have 
been  enthroned  finally  over  the  ruins,  and  the  order  of  society  has 
been  re-established  on  a  better  basis  ;  or  the  revolution  not  succeed- 
ing, society  then  has  gone  backward  towards  anarchy  and  barbarism, 
or  settled  into  chronic  stagnation. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  unsettled,  inquiring,  and 
experimenting  disposition  of  society  is  peculiar  to  our  own  times. 
The  same  disposition  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent  in  every  age, 
and  among  every  people,  where  there  have  been  any  intimations 
of  historical  life  and  progress.  And  always,  and  everywhere,  has 
there  been  the  same  alarm-cry  raised,  and  the  same  gloomy,  ruinous 
results  prophesied,  by  those  who  adhered  to  the  old  and  saw  no  good 
in  the  new.  *  In  the  opening  scenes  of  our  own  Revolution,  there  were 
those  —  men,  too,  who  aftewards  became,  not  Tories,  but  patriots  — 
who  saw  only  evil  and  destruction  of  all  government  in  the  cloudy 
darkness  that  threatened  the  coming  storm.  The  spirit  of  change, 
they  said,  will  not  stop  till  it  brings  anarchy.  "  I  warn  you,"  said  the 
then  governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
"  of  the  danger  you  are  in  ;  the  violent  measures  adopted  cannot  fail  of 
drawing  down  inevitable  ruin  on  this  flourishing  colony."  One  of  the 
delegates  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Continental  Congress,  speaking 
of  the  preamble  to  certain  resolutions  which  hinted  at  independence 
of  Great  Britian,  said,  "  If  this  preamble  passes,  there  will  be  an  im- 
mediate dissolution  of  every  kind  of  authority  in  this  province ;  the 
people  will  be  instantly  in  a  state  of  nature.  Before  we  are  prepared 
to  build  the  new  house,  why  should  we  pull  down  the  old  one  ? "  But 
the  preamble  passed,  and  out  of  it  grew  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  seven  years'  war  with  the  British  Empire.  Yet  the  people 
did  not  sink  into  barbarism,  nor  society  to  dissolution ;  they  simply 
decided  to  pull  down  the  old  house  that  they  might  put  up  a  new  one, 
and  in  part  of  the  same  materials,  in  the  same  place  :  and  the  very 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged  saved  them  in  the  meantime  from 
experiencing  the  evils  of  their  houseless  and  disorganized  condition. 

The  same  cry  of  alarm  and  deprecation  was  raised,  only  by  greater 
numbers  and  with  fiercer  earnestness,  corresponding  to  the  greater 
interests  that  were  supposed  to  be  involved,  when  Luther  began  his 
conflict  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Erasmus  and  his  timid  associates, 
though  agreeing  with  the  objects  of  Luther,  yet  besought  him  for 
moderation.    The  indifferent  multitude  saw  in  the  Reformation  only 
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the  division  of  churches  and  neighborhoods  and  families,  a  distur* 
bance  of  the  quiet  of  society  and  of  the  prosperity  of  trade,  an  un- 
comfortable agitation ;  they  therefore  went  against  the  change,  de- 
claring Luther's  work  to  be  social  disruption.  His  enemies  regarded 
him  as  the  very  Anti-Christ,  whose  success  would  be  the  destruction 
of  church  and  state.  Not  only,  said  they,  is  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
but  the  authority  of  religion  —  nay,  the  very  existence  of  government 
is  involved.  But  in  vain  was  this  ghost  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dis- 
solution involved  to  stay  the  destroying  hand  of  the  brave,  audacious 
monk.  He  was  filled  with  new  ideas,  and  he  must  have  a  place  to 
organize  them,  no  matter  what  venerable  or  sacred  edifices  had  to  be 
leveled  to  make  the  room.  And  so  the  old  buildings  came  down,  the 
new  went  up ;  all  the  croaking  prophecies  of  ruin  proved  false ; 
society  went  on  as  before,  only  the  more  rapidly  and  prosperously ; 
and  out  of  the  Reformation  came  religious  freedom  in  Germany, 
England,  America,  —  and  mighty  aids  to  intellectual  ahd  political 
freedom  also,  and  great  strides  in  the  mechanic  and  industrial  arts. 

We  may  go  back  still  further,  and  see  the  same  elements  of  disinte- 
gration at  work  in  society,  and  the  same  apprehensions  and  hostility 
manifested  by  those  who  could  see  no  good  save  in  the  established 
order.  Look  at  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity.  Paul  and  Silas 
were  charged  with  having  "  turned  the  world  upside  down  "  with  theur 
'  preaching ;  and  because  they  did  exceedingly  disturb  the  quiet  of  the 
city  of  Philippi,  they  were  set  upon  and  driven  out  of  it  by  a  mob, — 
the  mobs  in  that  day,  as  in  this,  being  on  the  side  of  the  established 
religion  and  constitution.  Jesus  himself  was  put  to  death  as  one  that 
"stirreth  up  the  people,"  and  "perverteth  the  nation."  The  Phari- 
sees cried,  "  He  is  a  blasphemer  against  our  holy  religion  ;  he  violates 
our  most  sacred  traditions  and  commandments,  and  teaches  men  so ; 
he  calls  in  question  the  authority  of  Abraham ;  he  seeks  to  destroy 
the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  he  will  overthrow  all  Israel  1 "  "  Yes,"  re- 
sponded the  multitude,  fierce  for  law  and  order,  "  we  have  eyen  heard 
him  declare  that  he  could  destroy  this  very  temple,  the  most  sacred 
symbol  of  our  faith,  so  that  not  one  stone  should  remain  upon 
another ! "  Clearly,  under  such  an  iconoclast,  neither  religion,  nor 
goverment,  nor  society  is  safe  —  so  they  hurry  the  destroyer  off  to  the 
cross  !  They  imagined  that  cross  was  to  save  the  world  by  putting  to 
death,  with  the  seditious  man,  his  seditious  doctrine,  and  so  preserving 
the  old  institutions  of  religion  unharmed  and  unchanged.  But,  unhap- 
pily for  their  plan,  the  providential  law  of  human  progress  ran  precisely 
counter  thereto.  They  could  destroy  the  man,  but  they  could  not 
destroy  his  ideas.    On  the  contrary,  his  ideas,  fed  by  his  own*  precious 
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blood,  sprang  up  with  renewed  vitality.  The  cross  of  the  dead  Jesus 
became  mightier  than  the  word  of  the  living ;  and  before  its  irresistible 
power  Judaism  and  heathenism,  on  all  the  fields  of  conflict,  went  down 
together. 

Let  us  go  back  for  our  argument  still  further  into  history.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  the  prospects  of  the  world  were  dark,  and  even 
wise  men  might  be  excused  for  sounding  the  alarm  against  the  pre- 
vailing  spirit  of  unrest  and  of  discontent  with  old  institutions  and  old 
forms  of  faith,  it  was  the  time  just  before  the  Christian  era.  The  old 
religions  —  not  only  the  Jewish,  but  the  heathen  systems — were  los- 
ing their  hold  upon  the  affections  and  reverence  of  the  people ;  there 
was  a  spirit  of  speculative  but  dauntless  inquiry  abroad,  which  to  the 
Jewish  rabbis,  as  to  the  Gentile  devotees,  threatened  to  undermine  the 
very  elements  of  religion  and  morality  ;  there  was  social  disquiet,  re- 
moval from  place  to  place,  abandonment  of  home  and  country  by 
whole  communities,  and  a  general  obliteration  of  the  old  land-marks 
that  had  so  long  divided  nations  and  races  ;  there  was  political  wealc- 
ness  and  disturbance  foreboding  grave  evils  in  the  near  future,  —  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  had  so  long  been  the  strong  bond  of  society, 
beginning  to  show  already,  in  its  grasp  after  territorial  extension,  the 
premonitions  of  coming  decay.  Hence,  ki  all  its  elements  of  life,  so- 
cial, religious,  and  political,  human  society  seemed  to  be  threatened 
with  some  imminent  peril.  Some  great  change  was  lurking  in  the 
au,  lurking  ^n  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  it  was  everywhere  felt,  but  no 
one  could  tell  precisely  what  it  was.  The  people  were  seeking  some 
satisfaction  which  existing  institutions  could  not  give  them.  They 
were  seeking,  but  no  one  had  found  ;  and  there  was  no  one  who 
seemed  capable  of  solving  the  problem  how  to  find.  In  this  state  of 
things,  it  is  not  strange  that  those  who  were  regarded,  or  who  regarded 
themselves,  as  responsible  for  the  stability  and  good  order  of  society, 
should  have  been  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  speedy  social  dissolution, 
and,  seeing  how  all  established  things  were  slipping  away,  should  have 
tried  all-  the  harder  to  save  them.  It  was  the  same  in  Greece  as  in 
Judea.  The  Athenian  authorities,  years  before,  had  put  to  death 
Socrates  for  bringing  in  new  divinities,  and  corrupting  the  youth,  and 
endangering  the  peace  of  the  city  by  preaching  strange  doctrines. 
Yet  the  new  doctrines  got  preached,  in  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Judea, 
and  the  great  threatened  change  came  at  last.  The  old  institutions, 
the  old  religions,  were  swept  away  ;  but  human  society,  so  far  from 
being  disorganized  and  destroyed,  was  saved. 

In  thus  looking  back  at  these  great  historic  events  and  eras,  and 
observing  the  vital  forces  that  operated  to  produce  them,  certain  facts 
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emerge  which  throw  much  light  on  the  relation  between  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions, aiid  which  should  save  us  from  all  apprehension  concern- 
ing the  result  of  the  present  spirit  of  disquiet  and  change  that  is 
abroad  Iq  the  world. 

I.  These  periods — when  old  customs  are  abandoned  and  old  faiths 
neglected,  and  institutions  once  reverenced  are  allowed  to  fall  to 
pieces,  and  change  seems  to  be  written  on  everything — are  not  neces- 
sarily, are  not  generally,  times  of  disease  or  decay  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  generally  times  of  the  most  intense  and  promising  vitality  in 
human  society.  Observe  the  seed  in  the  earth  when  it  first  begins  to 
germinate.  Whoever  looks  only  at  the  outside  will  see  only  dry  husks 
and  a  decaying  shell :  "  the  life  is  all  gone — here  is  only  dissolution 
and  death,"  he  says.  But  the  eye  that  penetrates  behind  these,  sees 
the  green,  new  life  budding  and  swelling  and  pressing  itself  upward 
there  ;  and  the  intelligent  observer  knows  that  it  is  really  that  new 
life  which  has  thrown  off  these  dry  husks  and  shells,  and  left  them  to 
decay  because  no  longer  needed  for  its  own  sustenance  or  preserva- 
tion. These  decaying  vestures,  the  product  of  past  growths,  are  not 
the  dark  prophecy  of  coming  sterility  and  death,  —  rather  do  they 
hold  the  fair  promise  of  new  forms  of  beauty  for  humnn  delight,  and 
new  harvests  of  fruit  for  human  nourishment.  So  in  the  histor)^  of 
mankind,  those  eras  that  seem  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be  marked 
;with  the  decay  of  old  institutions,  and  to  portend  disaster  and  ruin, 
are  generally  eras  when  the  mightiest  and  most  vital  forces  have  been 
at  work ;  and  the  apparent  decay  is  not  a  foreshadowing  of  utter  death, 
but  a  consequence  of  fresh  germination.  A  nav  life  has  begun  in 
society  ;  new  ideas  are  at  work ;  a  new  faith  is  being  born  ;  new  de- 
sires and  aspirations  are  astir ;  and  hence  the  old  forms  that  no 
longer  nourish,  sustain,  or  satisfy,  are  pushed  off,  that  the  new  life 
may  be  free  to  produce  new  forms,  and  develop  its  own  appropriate 
organism  and  fruit. 

Christianity  did  not  begin  with  institutions,  but  with  the  germinating 
life  of  an  idea.  Nor  did  its  germination  begin  with  its  first  appear- 
ance above  the  surface  of  society  in  the  advent  of  Jesus.  It  had  been 
living  under  ground  in  that  very  discontent  with  the  old  institutions 
of  religion  which  so  alarmed  their  devotees  ;  in  that  very  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, and  even  of  doubt,  that  was  abroad  ;  in  that  very  dissolution  of 
the  old  faiths  which  seemed,  to  Pharisaic  and  bigoted  minds,  to  be- 
token the  end  of  faith.  The  heathen  and  Jewish  systems  of  religion 
did  not  first  begin  to  decay  when  they  came  into  outward  contact 
with  Cliristianity.  Rather  did  their  decay  begin  before  Christianity, 
when  a  new  religious  life  had  begun  to  germinate  which  those  re- 
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ligious  systems  could  no  longer  satisfy ;  and  Christianity  came  as  the* 
natural  growth  and  expression  of  that  life, — the  answer  to  die  univer- 
sal unrest,  to  the  new  inquiries  and  longings  and  aspirings  that  had 
been  begotten  in  htmian  souls.  If,  in  the  transition*period  between 
the  old  religions  and  Christianity,  old  forms  of  faith  were  neglected^ 
it  was  not  because  faith  was  dead,  but  because  it  was  seeking  chan- 
nels for  a  larger  vitality.  If  the  old  shrines  gathered  less  worship- 
pers, it  was  because  piety  was  busy  in  erecting  new  shrines,  at  which 
a  more  intelligent  and  devouter  reverence  would  kneel.  And  so  in 
every  great  transition-period  of  human  history — in  the  early  stages 
of  the  Reformation,  in  the  rise  of  Puritanism  in  England,  in  the  open- 
ing of  our  own  Revolution  —  it  is  clear  that  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
disquiet  and  change  did  not  betoken  death,  but  life  ;  that  old  forms 
and  institutions  have  been  abandoned  because  new  ideas  have  pushed 
them  off  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  development  of  their  own 
proper  organism.  And  hence  we  may  conclude  that,  in  our  own 
times,  the  spirit  of  change  that  is  rife  —  the  abandonment  of  the  old, 
the  seeking  after  the  new — whether  in  matters  of  church  or  state, 
presents  no  cause  for  alarm.  Religion  is  only  leaving  the  old  altars 
that  she  may  build  them  broader  and  deeper,  and  fashion  them  so 
that  even  reason  and  science  may  worship  ;  and  the  state,  purified  by 
the  fires  of  battle,  is  now  instinctively  seeking  after  an  organic  law 
that  shall  be  the  utterance  of  her  regenerated  conscience. 

2.  Any  critical  survey  of  history  will  also  assure  us  that  the  order 
and  stability  of  society  do  not  depend  on  the  permanence  of  its 
institutions,  but  on  the  progress  of  its  ideas,  and  on  the  fact  of  its 
institutions  being  kept  in  harmony  with  its  ideas.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  general  impression  that  prevails  among  men ;  yet  it  is  the  plain 
lesson  of  history.  Rome  had  a  stable  government  so  long  as  her  in- 
stitutions, though  frequently  changed,  were  advancing  with  her  ideas 
toward  freedom  and  equality.  She  bec^e  weak,  and  fell  into  confu- 
sion and  instability,  when  she  attempted  as  a  despotism  to  preserve 
her  institutions  unaltered.  England  saves  herself  from  the  revolution 
which  has  shaken  in  the  last  century  every  other  nation  of  Europe, 
by  admitting  reform  into  her  constitution  peacefully :  and  hence  she 
has  the  most  stable  government  in  Europe.  Russia  has  begun  to 
follow  die  English  example,  and  already  finds  her  advantage  in  it 
Italy  is  on  the  same  track.  The  rest — France,  Austria,  the  poor 
Pope — trying  to  save  institutions  by  resistance  to  ideas,  are  inevita- 
bly inviting  revolution  and  the  destruction  of  their  present  forms  of 
govemment  Prussia  may  seem  for  the  hour  to  be  an  exception. 
Bat  her  able  and  successful  despotic  minister  has  not  yet  completed 
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his.  historic  page.  The  inevitable  destiny  of  Prussia,  educated  and 
Protestant,  is  to  be  champion  of  popular  rights  ;  and  even  Bismarck 
conquers  through  the  popular  idea  of  German  unity. 

The  same  truth,  that  ideas  rather  than  institutions  are  the  elements 
of  permanence,  is  plain  in  religious  history.  Judaism  attempted  to 
make  itself  permanent  by  embodying  itself  in  sacred  rites  and  ordi- 
nances. It  resisted  the  changes  demanded  by  new  ideas,  'and  made 
the  law  and  traditions  of  Moses  its  rule.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  ideas  swept  over  it,  and  it  vanished  from  the  earth.  Christianity 
would  have  suffered  the  same  fate,  if  it  had  moored  itself  to  any  fixed 
creed,  or  to  any  immovable  ecclesiastical  organization. '  Its  strength 
has  been  that  it  has  developed  ^nd  grown  with  the  progress  of  man. 
The  Reformation  saved  it  by  unmooring  it  from  the  dogma  of  an  in- 
fcillible  church  and  tradition.  It  is  to  be  saved  in  our  day  —  and  a 
paft  of  the  prevailing  religious  unrest  points  to  this  end  —  by  being 
unmoored  from  the  dogma  of  an  infallible  book  and  an  extra-natural 
inspiration.  If  we  expect  Christianity  to  abide  as  the  permanent 
religion  of  mankind,  we  must  allow  both  its  doctrines  and  its  institu- 
tions'to  be  moulded  by  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  ages.  Ideas 
are  stronger  than  institutions :  and  religious  ideas  have  always  proved 
the  strongest  forces  in  the  world.  Let  open  conflict  come,  and  the 
ideas  always  conquer  at  last.  If  for  a  time  subjected,  they  are  con- 
stantly breaking  out  in  revolutioil;  an3  leave  society  no  peace  until 
their  authority  is  recognized  and  their  claims  established. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  sauntering  through  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  I 
chanced  unfittingly  to  enter  a  private  apartment,  and  accidentally  to 
be  locked  there  for  a  half  hour  alone.  The  situation  was  sufficiently 
ludicrous  at  first,  not  to  speak  of  some  uneasy  apprehension  as  to  the 
time  when  that  particular  room,  among  the  ten  thousand  Papal  apart- 
ments, might  chance  again  to  be  opened.  Composing  myself,  until 
relief  should  come,  to  such  resources  as  were  at  hand,  I  took  from  my 
pocket  a  newspaper  which  had  just  come  through  the  post  office.  It 
proved  to  be  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  Liberator,  And  as  I  opened 
and  read  it  there  amidst  those  ancient  ecclesiastic  surroundings,  an 
indescribable  sensation  of  the  strange  contrast  came  over  me.  Here 
were  brought  together  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  ninth  :  the 
Papal  Palace,  the  combined  work  of  successive  centuries,  gloomy, 
massive,  intricate,  filled  with  costly  treasures,  a  world  within  itself,  — 
St.  Peter's  near,  and  Rome,  ancient  and  modem,  spread  out  beneath 
its  feet,  —  die  whole  representing  the  power,  resources,  and  prestige 
of  the  strongest  and  most  venerated  of  institutions  ;  and  there  in  my 
hand,  a  single  newspaper  sheet,  printed  in  democratic  America,  living 
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on  private  charity,  the  work  of  a  single  man,  and  representing  almost 
single-handed  the  most  radical  and  reformatory  idea  of  the  new  world, 
—  of  a  world  not  discovered  until  the  Roman  Church  was  already 
gray  with  antiquity,  and  armed  with  imperial  power.     Yet  the  single 
idea  of  justice  which  that  paper  represented,  though  church  and  state 
were  combined  against  it,  though  fashion  refused  to  recognize  it, 
though  it  had  not  one  institution  of  the  country  on  its  side,  has  shaken 
this  American  continent  to  its  centre,  has  marshalled  armies,  has 
compelled  the  church  to  do  it  homage,  has  changed  the  political  and 
social  fabrics  of  the  nation,  has  laid  its  hand  upon  the  revered  con- 
stitution, and  now  advances  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  the  Republic. 
Meantime  what  has  been  the  power  of  Pope  Pius  IX?    He  has  fulmi- 
nated a  harmless  letter,  which  his  own  priests  deride,  against  the 
science  and  literature,  and  inquiring  reason,  and  material  improve- 
ments, that  mark  the  progress  of  the  age.     He  has  issued  a  bull 
against  this  rushing  comet  of  ideas.    And  this,  with  all  the  power  and 
prestige  of  his  great  church  with  its  millions  of  devotees,  with  all  the 
long  line  of  popes  and  the  centuries  of  venerable  tradition  behind 
him,  is  all  that  he  can  do ;  and  to-day  he  trembles  in  the  Vatican, 
trembles  for  his  throne ;  to-morrow  he  may  be  a  fugitive,  and  his  eyes 
look  upon  Rome  no  more.     No  nation  loyal  to  the  church  shall  rev- 
erence him  enough  to  reinstate  hjm,  while  the  excommunicated  King, 
Victor  Emanuel,  shall  from  the  Vatican  issue  his  decrees  for  united 
Italy.    The  world  in  this  age  does  not  ask— nor  will  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  much  longer  ask  —  who  holds  the  keys  of  St.  Peter, 
no  matter  how  many  centuries  have  contributed  to  tighten  the  grasp, 
but  who  holds  the  keys  of  truth. 

3.  And  this  brings  us  to  consider,  finally,  another  principle  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  ideas  to  institutions,  which  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  history.     Neither  wisdom  nor  inspiration  is  all 
accumulated  and  shut  up  in  the  past.     We  honor  the  past  for  what  it 
has  done,  for  what  it  has  handed  down  to  us  ;  we  honor  it  for  all  its 
noble  institutions,  ecclesiastical,  political,  or  social,  by  which  the 
thoughts  of  large-mined,  far-sighted  men  have  been  organized  and 
made  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  masses  of  mankind  :  and  we  save  the 
institutions  of  the  past  so  long  as  they  hold  blessing  for  man.     But 
•  we  cannot  make  the  past  do  the  duty  of  the  present ;  we  cannot  put 
off  our  responsibilities  upon  our  grandfathers*  shoulders.     Every  gen- 
eration has  a  special  work  to  do  for  the  world,  which  is  laid  upon  it 
by  a  higher  authority  than  any  which  inheres  in  the  example  or  pre- 
cedents of  a  former  age.      Lord  Bacon  says,   "The  opinion  which 
men  entertain  of  antiquity  is  a  very,  idle  thing,  and  almost  incongru- 
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ous  to  the  word ;  for  the  old  age  and  length  of  days  of  the  world 
should  in  reality  be  accounted  antiquity ;  and  ought  to  be  attributed 
to  our  own  times,  not  to  the  youth  of  the  world  which  it  enjoyed 
among  the  ancients,  for  that  age,  though  with  respect  to  us  it  be  an- 
cient and  greater,  yet  with  regard  to  the  world  it  was  new  and  less." 
Wisdom  is  cumulative  with  years,  and  therefore  there  should  be  more 
of  it  in  the  world  to-day,  to  mould  and  organize  its  work,  than  at  any 
younger  period  in  its  history. 

Every  age,  too,  has  its  own  inspiration.  God  does  not  leave  the 
world  as  it  advances  in  years,  but  breathes  His  life  into  the  hearts  and 
thoughts  of  men  to-day  as  He  did  in  the  olden  time.  He  is  as  near 
to  us  as  to  our  fathers ;  and  we  do  not  reverence  them  by  simply 
copying  their  work,  but  by  working  like  them  with  strong  faith  in 
God's  present  care  and  guidance.  Called  out  upon  deeps  of  life 
never  sailed  by  our  ancestors,  it  would  be  the  sheerest  folly  were  we 
childishly  to  adhere  to  the  charts  in  which  they  mapped  down  the 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  courses  that  were  safe  for  them,  —  for  what  was 
their  safety  might  be  our  shipwreck ;  but  we  honor  them  by  keeping 
and  following  the  same  pilot  —  the  spirit  of  God,  revealing  the  right 
course  to  us  as  to  them,  through  the  great  illuminating  principles  of 
justice  and  mercy  and  brotherhood.  History  can  offer  us  nothing 
diviner,  nothing  safer  to  follow,  tlian  that  moral  spirit  which  moves 
and  pleads  with  humanity  to-day.  It  is  always  safe  to  let  go  forms 
when  we  have  the  spirit  that  made  the  forms,  —  nay,  there  is  no  safety 
except  in  having  the  spirit.  No  nation,  or  church,  or  society,  rests 
upon  a  sure  basis,  however  venerable  may  be  its  institutions,  or  old 
its  traditions,  which  does  not  communicate  with  God  through  fresh 
inspiration  of  His  truth.  The  only  value  of  tradition  and  precedent 
lies  in  the  measure  with  which  they  once  expressed  some  divine  truth. 
But  divine  truth,  though  old,  is  also  ever  new  and  progressive,  and 
demands  the  fresh  reverence  and  consecration  of  every  generation  of 
men.  Our  father's  obedience  will  not  cancel  the  obligations  that  are 
laid  upon  us.  There  is  no  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness  by 
which  their  fidelity  can  atone  for  our  unfaithfulness.  Neither  their 
work  nor  their  light  was  for  all  time  ;  but  the  light  still  shineth  to 
disclose  the  ways  of  our  service. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  skepticism  of  this  age  is 
all  outside  of  ecclesiastical  lines.  Some  of  its  worst  phases  are  ex- 
hibited within  the  limits  of  the  church,  and  by  persons  who  are  most 
devoted  adherents  to  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  worship  and  belief. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say,  that  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tenacity  with  which  a  person  clings  to  certain  forms  and 
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statements  of  religion,  as  though  these  were  the  essential  things,  is  he 
skq)tical  of  religious  realities, — just  in  proportion  to  the  exclusive- 
ncss  of  the  passion  with  which  he  studies  the  foot-prints  where  God 
is  said  to  have  been^  is  his  doubt  and  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  God 
fum  is.  He  is  not  necessarily  a  doubter  who  refuses  to  elevate  into 
an  exceptional  and  supreme  importance  the  divine  messages  of  the 
past,  for  the  motive  of  that  denial  may  come  from  a  strong  faith  in 
human  intercourse  with  k  living  and  present  Deity.  A  noted  clergy- 
man once  said,  that,  if  he  did  not  believe  the  apostle  Paul  wrote  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  should  believe  nothing  in  the  Bible  1  And 
this  he  called  the  expression  of  a  large  faith.  Was  it  not  rather  the 
cry  of  the  most  despairing  skepticism  ?  Not  to  be  able  to  believe  the 
Beatitudes  until  we  know  what  pen  wrote  the  allegorical,  metaphysi- 
cal treatise  to  the  Hebrews,  betrays,  indeed,  a  fatal  defect  in  that 
spiritual  organ  which  detects  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  and 
is  the  very  foundation  of  all  religious  knowledge. 

It  is  authentically  reported  of  President  Lincoln  that  he  once  said 
to  a  friend ;  "  I  have  never  united  myself  to  any  church,  because  I 
have  found  difficulty  in  giving  my  assent,  without  mental  reservation, 
to  the  long,  complicated  statements  of  Christian  doctrine  which  char- 
acterize their  articles  of  belief  and  confessions  of  faitli.  When  any 
church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar,  as  its  sole  qualification  for  mem- 
bership, the  Saviour's  condensed  statement  of  the  substance  of  both 
law  and  gospel,  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self/ that  church  will  I  join,  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  soul."  Here 
was  an  utterance  infinitely  more  believing  than  the  clergyman's, 
though  in  a  form  which  most  of  the  Christian  sects  would  call  denial. 
And  this  sentence,  in  which  President  Lincoln's  religious  faith  was 
expressed,  is  the  sentence  which  humanity  would  inscribe  over  her 
new  altars,  —  this,  and  this  only ;  and  from  this  idea,  freshly  inter- 
preted by  the  new  intelligence  of  divine  things  which  every  age  re- 
veals, every  generation  of  men  may  safely  build  all  its  needed  insti- 
tutions of  church  or  state. 

William  J.  Potter. 


PSALMS  AND  HYMNS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

HAVING  spoken,  in  a  previous  number,  of  some  objectionable 
features  of  .the  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  current  use  for  devotional 
purposes,  I  am  now  to  refer  to  another  characteristic  of  the  most 
common  and  most  venerated  of  these  books,  namely,  deliberate  falsi- 
fications of  the  language  and  meaning  of  Scripture,  in  "  Watts's  Book 
of  Psalms." 

"  Watts' s  Psalms ! "  That  would  be  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
We  need  not  pay  much  regard  to  Dr.  Watts*s  individual  opinion.  But 
on  looking  at  the  title-page,  we  find  that  these  Psalms  are  "  The  Psalms 
oi  David"  Dr.  Watts  has  supplied  the  metrical  form,  and  para- 
phrased the  thoughts  and  language  of  David,  no  doubt  with  a  certain 
degree  of  poetic  license^  But  it  is  to  be  assumed,  is  it  not,  that  he  has 
honestly  given  us  the  substance  of  what  David  said  ?  and  that  he  has 
not  falsified  the  sense  of  his  author,  interpolating  matter,  and  thoughts, 
and  persons,  and  events,  which  find  no  place  in  David's  Psalms,  and 
of  which  that  writer  could  have  had  no  knowledge  ?     Let  us  see. 

Hardly  anything  is  more  common  in  Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms 
"of  David,"  than  references  to  Jesus,  Immanuel,  the  Redeemer,  the 
Saviour,  the  eternal  Soh^  Christ,  the  great  Messiah,  &c.,  &c.  Nay,  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  make  David  speak  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the 
star  in  the  East,  the  visit  of  the  shepherds  to  Bethlehem,  and  the  in- 
carnation, crucifixion,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ. 

We  should  naturally  suppose  that  David  knew  nothing  about  the 
persons  and  events  of  a  period  so  many  centuries  after  his  time.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  very  surprising  to  see  them  mentioned  in  his 
writings,  if  our  minds  had  not,  in  advance,  been  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  David  had  been  supernaturally  made  acquainted  with 
these  things,  and  that  the  mention  of  them  in  various  of  his  Psalms 
(theologically  called  Messianic  Psalms)  gives  us  notable  instances 
of  true  prophecy,  followed  by  exact  fulfilment,  hundreds  of  years 
after. 

Well,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  it  be  so  considered.  We  will 
not  dispute  the  theory.  But  since  the  imaginations  of  theorists  have 
sometimes  carried  them  beyond  the  truth,  let  us  at  least  compare 
some  specimens  of  David's  words  with  Watts's  version  of  them,  and 
assure  ourselves  whether  there  has  been  any  undue  indulgence  of 
poetic  license. 

The  40th  Psalm  begins  with  David's  declaration  —  "  I  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  Lord  " ;  and  he  proceeds  to  tell  what  he  did,  felt  and 
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desired,  using  the  word  '*  I  **  throughout    The  verses,  from  6th  to  9th 
inclusive,  are  as  follows  :  — 

**&.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire ;  mine  ears  hast  thou 
opened :  bumt-ofiering  and  sin-ofiering  hast  thou  not  required. 

^  7.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of 
me, 

<*a.  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  Oh  my  God :  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart 

**g,  I  have  preached  righteousness  in  the  great  congregation :  lo,  I  have 
not  reframed  my  lips,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest'' 

In  the  version  given  by  Watts,  of  the  verses  above  rehearsed  (Psalm 
40, 2d  Par^  Common  Metre),  occur  these  stanzas : — 

^Then  spake  the  Saviour — Lo,  I'm  here. 
My  God,  to  do  thy  will ; 
Whatever  thy  sacred  books  declare, 
Thy  servant  shall  folfiL 

^And  see,  the  blest  Redeemer  comes, 
The  eternal  Son  appears ! 
And  at  the  appointed  time  assumes 
The  body  God  prepares. 

^His  Bsither's  honor  touch'd  his  heart, 
He  pfty'd  sinners'  cries. 
And,  to  fulfil  a  Saviour's  part. 
Was  made  a  sacrifice." 

Must  not  the  four  Scriptiu-e  verses  above  quoted  have  been 
squeezed  pretty  hard  to  yield  all  this  about  the  "  Saviour,"  and  the 
•* Redeemer,"  and  the  Saviour's  "Father?"  The  answer  is  ready, 
namely,  that  this  being  one  of  the  "  Messianic  Psalms,"  any  or  all  of 
4e  titles  of  the  Messiah  may  be  used  in  it  Then  our  inquiry  appro- 
priately comes — Who  knows  that  when  David  says  "  I "  in  this  place 
or  any  other,  he  means  not  himself,  but  the  Messiah  ?  If,  when  say- 
ing "  I,"  he  refers  to  the  Messiah  in  some  places  and  not  in  others, 
how  does  it  appear  that  he  means  the  Messiah  in  Mat  place  ?  And 
finally,  if  it  is  the  Messiah  who  says  "  I "  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
verses,  who  is  it  that  says,  in  the  12th — "  Mine  iniquities  have  taken 
hold  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up  ?" 

The  first  verse  of  the  50th  Psalm  says  — 

"The  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord,  hath  spoken,  and  called  the  earth  from 
tiie  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  thereof." 

The  first  verse  of  Watts's  version  (3d  Part,  Common  Metre)  makes 
the  Psalm  say  — 
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"  When  Christ  to  judgment  shall  descend, 
And  saints  surround  their  Lord^ 
He  calls  the  nations  to  attend^ 
And  hear  his  awful  word." 

Is  that  an  honest  version  ? 

The  51st  Psalm  contains  the  following  verses  : — 

"  16.  For  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it :  thou  deUghtest 
not  in  burnt-offering. 

"  17.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise." 

Dr.  Watts's  "  Long  Metre  "  version  makes  these  verses  say  — 

"  No  bleeding  bird,  nor  bleeding  beast, 
Nor  hyssop  branch,  nor  sprinkling  priest. 
Nor  running  brook,  nor  flood,  nor  sea, 
Can  wash  the  dismal  stain  away. 

"Jesus,  my  God,  thy  blood  alone 
Hath  power  sufficient  to  atone: 
Thy  blood  can  make  me  white  as  snow, 
No  Jewish  types  could  cleanse  me  so." 

Again,  his  "  Common  Metre  "  version  makes  the  same  verses  say — 

"  No  blood  of  goats,  nor  heifer  slain, 
For  sin  could  e'er  atone  ; 
The  death  of  Christ  shall  still  remain 
Sufficient  and  alone." 

Think  of  the  absurdity  of  representing  an  eminent  Jew,  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  talking  about  the  death  of  Christ  ?  and 
representing  a  certain  method  of  cleansing  as  superior  to  all  "  Jew- 
ish" methods!  But  absurdity  is  not  the  prominent  feature  here. 
The  great  question  is,  are  these  versions  honest  f 

The  mention  of  "  gall "  and  "  vinegar "  in  the  69th  Psalm  has 
caused  it  to  be  vehemently  claimed  as  one  of  the  *'  Messianic  Psalms." 
There  are^  however,  in  it  two  features,  specially  appropriate  to  the  char- 
acter of  David,  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  speaking  of  and  for  him- 
self, and  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  Jesus,  the  sinless  one 
who  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  persecutors.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  portion  of  this  Psalm,  which  Dr.  Watts  has  pretended  to  ver- 
sify, comes  this  candid  declaration  — 

"  5.  O  God,  thou  knowest  my  foolishness  :  and  my  sins  are  i}Ot  hid  from 
thee." 

And  in  the  portion  chosen  for  Dr.  Watts's  rendering,  comes  this  first- 
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rate  specimen  of  cursing,  the  sharpness  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
excited  by  the  mention  of  gall  and  vinegar  immediately  before  it :  — 

«  21.  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat;  and  in  my  thirst  th«y  gave 
me  vinegar  to  drink. 

**  22.  Let  their  table  become  a  snare  before  them ;  and  that  which  should 
have  been  for  their  welfare,  let  it  become  a  trap. 

^  23.  Let  their  eyes  be  daiicened,  that  they  see  not ;  and  make  their  loins 
continually  to  shake. 

''  24.  Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  them,  and  let  thy  wrathful  anger 
take  hold  of  them. 

^  25.  Let  their  habitation  be  desolate  ;  and  let  none  dwell  in  their  tents. 

^  26.  For  they  persecute  him  whom  thou  nast  smitten ;  and  they  talk  to 
the  grief  of  those  whom  thou  hast  wounded. 

''27.  Add  iniquity  to  their  iniquity;  and  let  them  not  come  into  thy 
righteousness. 

^  28.  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  written 
with  the  righteous." 

These  verses,  certainly,  have  a  Davidish  ring  and  emphasis.  The 
portion  between  the  5th  verse  (above  quoted)  and  these,  consists  of  a 
rehearsal  of  such  troubles  as  David  had,  and  of  such  petitions  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  make  for  himsel£  But  thh  following  is  Dr. 
Watts's  version  of  it : 

« 'T  was  for  our  sake,  eternal  God, 
.  Thy  Son  sustained  that  heavy  load 
Of  base  reproach  and  sore  disgrace. 
And  shame  defil'd  his  sacred  face. 

"The  Jews,  his  brethren  and  his  kin, 
Abus'd  the  man  that  check'd  their  sin: 
WhUe  he  fulfilled  tiiy  holy  laws, 
They  hate  him,  but  without  a  cause. 

«  u  ]^y  Father's  house,"  said  he,  "  was  made 
A  place  for  worship,  not  for  trade ; " 
Then  scattering  all  their  gold  and  brass, 
He  scourg'd  the  merchants  from  the  place. 

^Zeal  for  the  temple  of  his  God 
Consumed  his  life,  exposed  his  blood: 
Reproaches  at  thy  glory  thrown 
He  felt,  and  moum'd  them  as  his  own. 

"His  friends  forsook,  his  followers  fled. 
While  foes  and  arms  surround  his  head ; 
They  curse  him  with  a  slanderous  tongue. 
And  the  Esdse  judge  maintains  the  wrong. 
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'His  life  they  load  with  hateful  lies, 
And  charge  his  lips  with  blasphemies: 
They  nail  him  to  the  shameful  tree; 
There  hung  the  man  that  died  for  me. 

"Wretches  with  hearts  as  hard  as  stones, 
Insult  his  piety  with  groans ; 
Gall  was  the  food  they  gave  him  there^ 
And  mock'd  his  thirst  with  vinegar. 

"But  God  beheld,  and  from  his  throne 
Marks  out  the  men  that  hate  his  Son ; 
The  hand  that  raised  him  from  the  dead 
Shall  pour  due  vengeance  on  their  head." 

Does  it*  merit  a  name  any  milder  than  effrontery,  to  offer  these  stan- 
zas as  a  version  of  the  69th  Psalm,  to  put  into  David's  mouth  a  dozen 
details  of  minute  description  from  the  New  Testament,  a  book  writ- 
ten a  thousand  years  after  David's  death,  and  to  present  the  conclud- 
ing stanza  (above  quoted)  as  the  equivalent  of  the  seven  verses  of 
raging  malediction  quoted  just  before  it?  Yet  impudence  and  absur- 
dity like  this  are  required  for  the  support  of  the  theory  that  the  69th 
Psalm  refers  to  Jegus  Christ 

Watts's  97th  Psalm  (2d  Part,  Long  Metre)  purports  to  be  founded 
on  verses  6  -  9  of  David's  97  th,  which  are  as  follows :  — 

"  6.  The  heavens  declare  his  righteousness,  and  all  the  people  see  his 
glory. 

"  7.  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  graven  images,  that  boast  them- 
selves of  idols  ;  worship  him,  all  ye  gods. 

"  8.  Zion  heard,  and  was  glad ;  and  the  daughters  of  Judah  rejoiced  be- 
cause of  thy  judgments,  O  Lord. 

"9.  For  thou,  Lord,  art  high  above  all  the  earth :  thou  art  exalted  fiur 
above  all  gods." 

Undertaking  to  versify  the  above,  Dr.  Watts  says : — • 

"  The  Lord  is  come ;    the  heavens  proclaiiQ 
His  birth ;    the  nations  learn  his  name  \ 
An  unknown  star  directs  the  road 
Of  Eastern  sages  to  their  God. 

"  All  ye  bright  armies  of  the  skies, 
Go,  worship  where  the  Saviour  lies  \ 
Angels  and  kings  before  him  bow. 
Those  gods  on  high  and  gods  below." 

Is  this  an  honest  version  ?  • 

I  will  offer  but  one  more  specimen  of  the  flagrant  and  impudent 
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deception  practised  by  Dr.  Watts  upon  those  who  read  or  sing  his 
Psahns,  but  this  shall  be  a  distinguished  one. 

Watts's  109th  Psalm  is  declared  to  be  founded  upon  verses  1-5, 
and  31,  of  the  109th  Psalm  of  David,  which  read  thus  :  — 

"  I.  Hold  not  thy  peace,  O  God  of  my  praise  ; 

"2.*  For  the  mouth  of  the  wicked  and  the  mouth  of  the  deceitful  are 
opened  against  me ;  they  have  spoken  against  me  with  a  lying  tongue. 

''  3.  They  compassed  me  about  also  with  words  of  hatred ;  and  fought 
against  me  without  a  cause. 

"4.  For  my  love  they  are  my  adversaries :  but  I  give  myself  unto  prayer. 

"  5.  And  they  have  rewarded  me  evil  for  good,  and  hatred  for  my  love," 

"31.  For  he  shall  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the  poor,  to  sav^  him  from 
those  that  condemn  his  soul.'' 

That  which  Dr.  Watts  presents  as  a  poetic  version  of  the  above, 
contains  the  following  stanzas  :  — 

**  When  in  the  form  of  mortal  man 
Thy  Son  on  earth  was  found, 
With  cruel  slanders,  false  and  vain, 
They  compassed  him  around. 

''Their  malice  raged  without  a  cause; 
Yet,  with  his  dying  breath. 
He  prayed  for  murderers  on  his  cross, 
And  blessed  his  foes  in  death." 

Is  this  an  Aonesf  version  ?  .There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  letter  or  sub- 
stance of  these  two  stanzas  in  the  portion  of  David's  Psalm  upon 
which  they  are  said  to  be  founded.  But  we  have  something  else  to 
look  at. 

The  beginning  and  end  of  this  Psalm  of  David,  according  to  Dr. 
Watts,  are  spoken  of  the  Messiah.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  in- 
quire whether  the  portion  intervening  between  the  beginning  and  end 
supports  or  contradicts  Dr.  Watts's  hypothesis. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that,  immediately  after  the  first  five 
verses  of  this  Psalm,  above  quoted,'^nd  really  just  as  if  David  had 
been  speaking  of  his  own  triliulations  and  his  own  enemies,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  the  latter  in  the  following  vigorous  strain  of  male- 
diction:— 

"6.  Set  thou  a  wicked  man  over  him :  and  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right 
hand. 

"7.  When  he  shall  be  judged,  let  him  be  condemned :  and  let  his  prayer 
become  sin. 

"8.  Let  his  days  be  few ;  and  let  another  take  his  office. 

"9.  Let  his  children  be  fatherless,  and  his  wife  a  widow. 
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"  10.  X^t  his  childxen  be  continually  va^boodsi  aodbeg:  let  them  seek 
their  bread  also  out  of  their  desolate  places* 

'^11.  Let  the  extoctioner  catchall  that,  he  hath:  and  let  the  stranger 
spoil  his  labour. 

"  12.  Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him  :  neither  let  there  be 
any  to  favour  his  fatherless  children. 

^15.  Let  his posteirity be  cut  off;  aiidr&  tins  generation  following^ let 
their  name^be  blotted  out 

'^  14.  Let  the  iniquity  of  his,  falters,  be  cemembeied  wUh  the  LORip  ;  and 
let  not  the  sin  of  his  mother  be  blotted  out 

^  15.  Let  them  be  before  the  LoRi>^  continually,  that  h»  may  cuy^  off  the 
mejnory  of  them  from  the  earth. 

"  i6.  Because  that  he  remembered  not  to  shew  mercy,  but  persecuted 
the  poor  and  needy  man,  that  he  might  even  slay  the  broken  in  heart 

"17.  As  he  loved  cursing,  so  let  it  come  unto  him  :  as  he  delighted  not 
VBk  blessings  so  tet  ^  be  far  from  him^ 

<'  18.  As  he  clothed  himself  with  cursing  like  as  withi  ^mk  g^L^nent,  spslftt 
it  come  into  his  bowels  like  water,  and  like  oil  into  his  bon^s. 

<*  19.  Let  it  be  unto  him  as  the  garment.  ze/^/V^.  covereth  him,  and  foi*  a 
girdle  wherewith  he  is  gicded  coatinuaUy*^ 

"  20.  Let  this  be  the  reward  of  mine  adversaries,  ftom  the  Lord,  and  of 
them  that  speak  evil  against  my  soul." 

Is  not  this  also  a  first  rate  speciuuen  of  cursingi 

What  now  is  tabe  said  of  th^'^hypothesis  that  the  first  five  verses 
of  this  Psalm  and  the  last  verse  of  it  are  ^x)fcefli,  of  that  Jesus  who 
was.  bom.  in  Bethlehem,  a.  thousand  years  after,  while  the  interyeniog 
verses,  naturally  connected  witK  the  beginning  and  end,  and  flagrantly 
adverse  to  the  hypothesis  in  question,  axe.  left  disregarded  ? 

What  is  to  be  said  of  it  ?  Just  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  assumptioa 
of  ail  intended  reference  to  Jesus  in  any  of  David's  Psalms!  namely, 
that  it  is  an  utterly  lujreasonable  and  absurd  assumption  upon  the 
face  of  it  —  aad  that,,  when  the  details  are  examined,  no  proof  of  it 
can  be  found,  while  abundance  of  opposing  evidence  appears. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  claim  that  writers  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment refer  to  passages  in  the  Psajms  as  spoken  of  Jesus  ? 

This  is  to  be  said  — That  there  is  every  probability  that  those 
writers  were  mistakea  vo,  their  opinion,,  led  astray  by  the  strong  desire 
which  they  naturally  had  to  find  in  their  own  Hebrew  Scriptures 
something  authenticating  their  supposition  that  Jesus  was  the  Mes- 
siah. Why  may  they  not  have  been  mistaken  in  this,  just  as  Matthew 
was  mistaken  in  quoting  as  "that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets" 
a  phrase  not  in  the  Old  Testament  act  all,  namely  — "  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarene." 

Those  who  refier  to  the  i/istances  of  citation  fwm  tbet  Old  Tt^ta 
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DMnt  in  die  New,  as  absolute  proofs  of  prediction  respeeting  Jesvs, 
and  true  predictioii,  and  /«^£dfedf  prediction,  only  show  tkeir  own  ii»- 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  passages  in  question.  Where  the 
wiiters  of  the  New  Testament  assume  to.  quote  from  the  Old,  their 
quotations  are  very  often  inaccurate  and  distorted,^  and  very  often 
obviously  misapplied.  Take  two  instances,  from  the  ist  and  ad  chap- 
ters of  Matthew. 

In  the  middle  of  the  account  gtv«tt  in  Matthew's  ist  chapter  of  the 
birth  of  Jesxis,  we  find  this  statement : — **  Now  all  this  was  done  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  whidi  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying,  Behold  1  a  virgin  shall  be  with  cfalkl,  and  shall  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel.'*    Now  this  prc^xhecy 
was  clearly  not  fulfilled  in  the  son  c^  Mary,  for  he  was  fwi  named 
Emmanuel,  but  Jesus.    And  the  narrative  manifestly  conjjradicts  itself, 
for  it  contains,  just  before  the  passage  abofve  quoted,  a  statement  that 
Mary  was  directed  to  call  her  child's  name  ^}esus,'*  and  just  after  it, 
a  statement  thaU  ^  Jesus  **  was  the  name  actimlly  given  Idm.    There 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  name  Emmanuel  was 
mentbned,  or  thought  o^  either  at  the  birth  of  Jesus,  or  durh^  his 
ii&ncy,  or  during  his  lifetime.   The  moat  plausible  supposition  about 
it  is  that  when  Matthew  wrote  his  narrative  (according  to  Townsend^ 
twenty-eight  years,  according  to  Lardner,  thirty-one  years,  according 
to  Hennell,  thirty -five  years  afto'  the  death  of  yesus,)  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  claim  of  Messiahship  whlck  he  thought  belonged  to  his 
master  would  be  strengthened  by  quoting  Isaiah's  singular  reference 
to  the  bearing  of  a  child  by  a  virgin.     But,  whether  this  or  something 
else  accounts  for  the  mention  of  this  passage  by  Matthew,  its  applica- 
tion to  Jesus  is  manifestly  incorrect,  not  only  because  it  was  not  ful- 
filled in  him  (as  above  stated),  but  because  Isaiah  vii :  16,  shows  thai 
it  referred  to  some  one  in  the  time  when  it  was  written,  and  Isaiah 
viii :  I  -  4,  shows  that  it  referred  to  the  prophet's  own  son. 

Another  mistaken  attempt  to  identify  Jesus  with  the  Messiah  ex»» 
pected  by  the  Jews,  is  found  in  Matthew  ii :  6,  where  Micah  v :  2,  is 
referred  to  as  proving  that  the  Christ  who  was  to  rule  Israel,  wouk) 
be  bom  in  Betiblehem.  But  this  prophecy  was  not  fiilfilled  in  Jesus, 
for  he  never  did  rule  Israel ;  and  moreover,  Mieah  v :  5,  6,  declares 
that  the  person  it  referred  to  would  deliver  Israel  by  the  sword  fi'om  " 
the  power  of  Assyria,  being  evidently  spoken  of  an  expected  deliverer 
in  the  prophet's  own  time,  more  than  seven  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  He  who  will  carefully  scrutinize  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion, will  find  that  such  blunders  were  not  uncommon  among  the 
New  Testament  wrhers. 
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It  remains  to  inquire  —  What  is  to  be  said  of  those  places  in  the 
Gospels  where  Jesus  himself  is  represented  as  claiming  that  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament  were  spoken  prophetically  of  himself? 

These  two  things  are  to  be  said  :  —  First,  many  of  this  class  of  Old 
Testament  passages,  as  well  as  those  above  spoken  of,  show  by  their 
connection,  either  that  they  were  not  true  predictions  of  Jesus,  or  that 
their  reference  manifestly  was  to  some  person  either  existing  in  the 
prophet's  own  time,  or  expected  to  appear  for  the  relief  of  the  troubles 
of  that  time,  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jesus.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  think  that  any  one  of  them  was  intended  to  refer 
to  Jesus,  —  and  the  claim  that  they  were  so  intended,  whether  made 
by  him  or  any  one  else,  cannot  be  substantiated.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  simple  justice  to  Jesus  to  remember  that  he  left  no  writ- 
ings ;  that  all^  that  is  reported  to  us  of  his  discourses  and  conversa- 
tions comes  in  the  narratives  of  men  who  were  not  only  at  the  time 
incompetent  to  understand  the  scope  of  his  thought,  but  who,  in 
numerous  instances,  manifestly  failed  to  catch  his  meaning ;  and  that 
our  "  Gospels  "  are  their  recollection  of  his  sayings  and  doings  after 
the  lapse  of  from  five  to  sixty  years  after  his  death ;  circumstances 
which  certainly  justify  us  in  referring  any  manifest  errors  of  statement 
rather  to  them  than  to  him. 

Charles  K.  Whipple. 
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I  CONFESS  with  some  shame  to  the  little  I  have  done  to  justify 
the  kindness  which  the  Editor  of  The  Radical  does  me,  in  main- 
taining my  name  among  those  of  his  better  known  and  more  deserv- 
ing contributors.  Will  that  generous  person  accept  as  partial  amends, 
the  tardy  homage  I  now  propose  to  yield  his  sceptre  in  volunteering 
a  slight  criticism  of  The  Radical  Religious  Faith. 

I  have  read  The  Radical  for  a  year  past  with  attention,  with  a 
conviction  that  it  was  originally  misnamed  by  parental  partiality,  and 
should  have  been  called  27ie  Pedunculist^  rather.  For  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  total  strain  of  The  Radical,  thus  far,  is  to  the  effect  that 
however  truly  Religion  may  boast  of  a  stem,  it  decidedly  has  no  root ; 
that  it  has  no  subterranean,  but  only  a  surface,  hold  upon  the  human 
consciousness ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  purely  natural  and  by  no 
means  supernatural  production,   a  phenomenon  of  organization  or 
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necessity  not  of  culture  or  freedom.  Thus  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
called  The  Radical  —  ui  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  mans  a  non  mavendo — for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  cuts  religion  up  by  the  roots,  or  denies  it 
the  respect  which  it  has  hitherto  challenged  as  havmg  its  origin  and 
sustenance  in  the  exigencies  of  our  spiritual  or  supernatural  destiny, 
by  showing  that  it  has  no  foundation,  on  the  contrary,  below  the 
level  of  our  common  or  organic  experience.  The  Radical  tells  us 
that  religion  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the  voice  of  our 
organic  aspirations,  of  our  natural  necessities.  To  be  sure,  it  guards 
its  confession  by  limiting  the  sphere  of  religion  to  what  it  calls  the 
organic  aspirations,  and  natural  necessities  ''  of  the  soul."  But  this 
is  immaterial.  The  point  of  interest  is  that  by  limiting  religion  to 
the  sphere  of  our  organic  or  natural  needs  and  aspirations,  whether 
these  belong  to  the  soul  or  the  body,  we  restrict  it  to  those  needs  and 
aspirations  which  are  common  or  identical  in  all  men,  without  Indi- 
vidual differences,  save  as  the  result  of  disease.  Thus  air  and  water, 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  organic  needs  and  aspirations  of  our 
bodily  constitution,  or  that  community  of  nature  we  enjoy  physicaiiy 
with  all  other  existences.  Thus,  also.  Church  and  State,  Priest  and 
King,  Congress  and  President,  civilization,  education,  commerce,  art, 
science,  in  forms  more  or  less  rude,  have  always  been  natural  neces- 
sities* organic  aspirations  of  man's  soul,  or  of  that  community  of  na- 
ture which  identifies  him  morally  with  all  other  men.  If,  then,  we 
consent  with  The  Radical  to  see  in  religion  a  mere  organic  aspiration, 
or  natural  necessity,  whether  of  the  body  or  the  soul,  we  consent,  of 
course,  to  defecate  it  precisely  of  that  free  or  spiritual  element,  that 
element  of  individuality,  which  alone  allies  man  with  infinitude,  and 
which  has  hitherto  to  all  thoughtful  minds  furnished  its  supreme  sanc- 
tity. In  other  words,  we  reduce  the  interests  of  religion  to  a  level 
with  those  of  science,  art,  education,  progress  of  any  sort,  and  so 
limit  its  significance  wholly  to  the  visible  or  actual  world.  We  sink 
the  real  in  the  phenomenal,  in  short,  and  make  organization  no  longer 
serve-or  promote  life,  but  exhaust  it 

The  so-called  Radical  view  of  religion,  then,  by  the  showing  of  its 
leading  adepts,  amounts  at  most  to  this :  that  religion  is  a  prompting 
of  the  moral  instinct  in  us,  a  necessity  of  our  nature  as  men,  and 
hence  has  no  more  pretension  to  Divine  or  supernatural  sanctions 
than  our  physical  sensibility  to  pleasure  and  pain,  or  our  moral  sensi- 
bility to  good  and  evil.  The  scientific  embarrassments  which  beset 
,the  hypothesis,  growing  out'of  the  patent  fact  of  the  actual  decease 
of  the  religious  conscience  in  history,  and  its  current  wholesale  re- 
habilitation in  mere  ecclesiastic  and  sentimental  forms,  are  endless. 
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But  I  have  no  room  to  dwell  upon  them  here,.e^)ecially  as  they  Bre 
lUl  anticipated  in  the  decisive  philosophic  refutation  of  the  hypothesis 
%hich  history  furnishes  us  in  this  plain  fad :  namely,  that  religion  in 
place  of  ever  deriving  countenance  and  support  from  man's  organic 
aspirations  and  needs  as  a  moral  being,  has  always  in  all  its  grand 
characteristic  forms  of  manifest^on  posited  itself  in  flagrant  hostility 
to  his  moral  judgments.  If  anything  is  clear  in  our  moral  judgments, 
it  is  that  the  man  who  does  good  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  the  man 
who  does  evil  is  rejected  by  him.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  clear  from 
die  spiritual  history  of  mankind,  and  especially  from  the  Christian  re- 
cords of  that  experience,  than  that  our  purest  moral  or  conscious  virtue 
has  never  ventured  to  challenge  the  approbation  of  religion,  without 
attracting  her  instant  rebuke  ;  without  hearing  it  said  with  an  empha- 
sis no  noise  can  drown :  /Ae  things  which  are  hi^y  esteemed  among 
mef^  are  abomination  in  God's  sight. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Emerson  has  set  the  example  of  confounding 
spiritual  and  moral  existence,  or  slumping  the  objective  Divine  ele- 
ment in  life  in  the  subjective  human  element  And  Mr.  Emerson'is 
speech  is  so  balsamic  and  fragrant  with  the  Lord's  own  truth  and 
beauty  in  his  rare  and  exquisite  temperament,  tliat  many  persons  are 
sure  to  look  upon  his  words  as  no  less  pregnant  with  wisdom,  than 
they  are  manifestly  full  of  wit.  No 'judgment,  however,  can  be  more 
fallacious.  Like  all  inspired  men,  Mr.  Emerson  is  not  to  be  estimated 
literally,  but  only  spiritually.  He  is  a  truly  Divine  portent  in  the 
heavens  of  our  associated  life,  and  is  by  no  means  himself  the  ade- 
quate guardian  or  exponent  of  his  own  significance.  An  impassible 
gulf  runs  here  as  everywhere  between  the  public  and  the  private  man ; 
between  the  winged  genius  and  the  pedestrian  thinker.  How  fatal, 
then,  for  us,  literal  people,  to  follow  Mr.  Emerson  in  the  letter  !  Mr. 
Emerson  utterly  discredits  and  disavows  the  teaching  function ;  not 
only  acknowledges  no  normal  science  of  Divine  things,  but  holds  to 
an  invincible  nescience  of  such  things  as  the  only  proper  correlative 
on  our  part  of  the  somewhat  melo-dramatic  character  of  the  Divine 
perfection.  He  is  an  inveterate  intellectual  Quaker,  refusing  to  duck 
before  the  best  authenticated  revelation,  because  he  holds  to  knowing 
God  not  in  any  way  of  public  condescension  on  his  part  towards  us, 
but  only  in  some  high  a  priori  way  of  ascent  on  our  part  towards  him. 
Logically,  indeed,  Mr.  Emerson  can  have  no  recognition  of  God,  but 
as  infinite  wonder-worker,  as  omnipotent  genius  or  magician,  forever 
coquetting  with  men's  breathless  admiration,  and  forever  balking  their 
affectionate  personal  worship,  behind  nature's  sabbatical  phenomena ; 
and  must  be  shocked  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Him  in  the  solid  essen- 
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hal  prose  of  His  work-day  character.  He  has  logically — and  I  hope 
oo  careless  reader  will  suppose  me  capable  of  reasmng  from  Mr. 
Emerson's  logical  to  his  living  personality  — he  has  logkally  no  con- 
ception that  ^e  greatest  and  most  powerM  of  beingSi  is  also  the  least 
ostentatious  or  demonstrative ;  that  He  is  order  itself,  and  humility 
itself;  that  He  covets  «igmin  of  he&xt  in  His  <^spring  beyond  the 
gifb  of  a  myriad  Shak^)eares ;  that  He  finds  His  best  abode  only  in 
Nature's  lowliest,  shadiest,  least  coveled,  and  reputable  places ;  that  He 
is  the  grimiest,  sootiesi,  sweatiest,  most  unpresentable,  patient,  and 
unrewarded  Vulcan  ^at  ever  toiled  in  a  smithy ;  and  all  that  we.  His 
unildren,  may  go  clad  thereby  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  fere  sumptuously 
«very  day,  and  filnd  even  our  woik  a  delight.  Mr.  Emerson's  utter- 
ances, accordingly,  are  never  dogmatic,  but  at  most  poetic,  obeymg  no 
law  but  their  own  sweet  will,  or  the  fiush  of  a  present  emotion.  They 
are  exceptional  or  occasional,  having  no  relation  to  the  xx>mmon 
mentd  habit  of  men^  nor  even  to  the  individual's  most  objective  self- 
forgetting  states,  but  only  to  his  intensely  subjective  moods,  when  he 
seems  to  himself  identified  with  the  universe,  and  even  with  its 
creator.  Thus  the  law  of  the  religious  life  with  Mr.  Emerson  is  not 
any  sincere,  veridical,  outward  Revelation,  but  an  inward,  particular 
intuition ;  not  intelligence,  but  sentiment ;  not  publicly  authenticated 
truth  but  privately  authenticated  fantasy ;  and  hence  he  feels  himself 
free  as  no  mere  prosaic  mind  can,  to  magnify  the  Rig-Veda  above  the 
four  evangelists,  and  to  accept  any  of  our  modem  cold-blooded  self- 
conscious  visionaries-by-profession,  as  of  like  telescopic  reach  widi 
the  beatified  all  unconscious  seer  of  Patmos. 

Now  the  Radical  is  a  very  prosaic  style  of  man  compared  widi  Mr. 
Emerson,  being  an  out-and-out  dogmatist,  not  an  emotionalist ;  a 
man  of  faith  and  even  w^^faith,  not  of  unfdth  or  skepticism ;  a 
teacher,  in  short,  with  a  very  loud  doctrine  to  proclaim  ;.  and  he  has 
not  a  moment's  right  to  muffle  his  stout  speech  in  the  airy  vocables 
appropriate  to  Mr.  Emerson's  conscienceless  dialectics.  The  Radical 
affinns  a  proper  science  of  Divine  things,  and  insists  that  religion,  as 
such  science,  far  from  being  an  expression  of  individual  caprice,  is  not 
even  an  expression  of  individual  fi-eedom  or  culture,  since  it  origi- 
nates exclusively  in  certain  natural  or  universal  exigencies  of  the  soul. 
Religion,  with  the  Radical,  in  place  of  being  what  Mr.  Emerson  makes 
it,  a  thing  of  utter  and  essential  license,  is  not  even  a  free  principle, 
in  as  much  as  it  reflects  an  organic  necessity  of  the  mind ;  and  wher- 
ever else  a  man  is  fi'ee,  he  is  decidedly  not  fi-ee  quoad  his  organic  or 
natural  arrangements,  whether  they  be  arrangements  of  his  psychical 
or  his  physical  nature,  of  his  moral  or  hb  animal  organization.    Obv^- 
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ously,  then,  the  just  excuse  one  makes  for  Mr.  Emerson,  when  he 
executes  a  fandango  upon  the  toes  of  our  religious  sensibility,  or 
makes  it  "  all-play-and-no-work  "  for  God  in  the  sphere  of  his  creative 
action,  is  no  way  available  to  the  Radical ;  for  the  Radical  is  a  man 
not  of  fluctuating  sentiment,  but  of  fixed  conviction  ;  is  by  no  means 
the  inspired  poet  Mr.  Emerson  is,  but  a  cautious,  self-possessed  phi- 
losopher. And  the  very  first  lesson  Philosophy  teaches  her  true 
disciple  is  to  discriminate  even  more,  sharply  between"  spiritual  and 
moral  existence,  between  objective  reality  and  subjective  appearance, 
than  Science  has  previously  taught  him  to  discriminate  between 
morality  and  sensibility. 

Here,  then,  to  my  mind,  is  the  philosophic  infirmity  of  the  Radical 
dogma,  considered  as  an  adequate  intellectual  symbol  of  the  religious 
sentiment :  that  it  obliterates  to  thought  the  distinction  between  what 
is  supernatural  or  spiritual  in  life,  and  what  is  natural  or  moral ;  be- 
tween what  is  exclusively  Divine,  in  short,  and  what  is  exclusively 
human.  If  I  connect  with  God  by  my  moral  organization,  or  what 
identifies  me  as  man,  not  mediately  but  immediately,  then  of  course 
moral  existence  is  the  highest  conceivable  style  of  existence,  not 
merely  with  respect  to  its  uses  as  a  basis  of  the  spiritual  creation,  but 
in  itself,  or  absolutely  ;  is  in  fact  not  the  finite  very  undivine  style  of 
existence  it  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  be,  but  the  infinite  Divine 
style.  And  as  what  is  infinite  or  Divine  is  necessarily  one,  so  to  exist 
morally,  or  be  a  man,  is  to  be  God.  In  reality,  however,  moral  exis- 
tence, apart  from  its  indispensable  uses  to  our  spiritual  evolution,  is 
the  lowest  and  most  finite  style  of  existence.  It  is  the  gathering  up 
and  impersonation  in  one  concrete  or  conscious  form  of  all  the  dif- 
fused good  and  evil  pertaining  to  human  nature  in  the  abstract  ;  so 
that  every  man,  by  virtue  of  his  moral  force,  appropriates  to  himself 
the  simple,  unconscious  good  and  evil  of  his  nature,  with  such  naive 
relish,  or  so  little  misgiving,  as  makes  him  feel  himself  righteously 
amenable  to  praise  and  blame  for  every  petty  thing  he  does,  or  even 
thinks  of  with  desire,  and  hence  extinguishes  his  animal  innocence, 
or  expels  him  from  Eden.  Thus,  while  moral  existence  furnishes  an 
unexceptionable  flooring  or  foothold  to  the  spiritual  Divine  edifice  in 
human  nature,  as  giving  us  conscious  or  phenomenal  disjunction  with 
God,  it  cannot  with  any  propriety  pretend  to  be  the  spiritual  edifice 
itself ;  for  that  presents  God  and  man  no  longer  even  in  phenomenal 
disjunction,  but  in  a  union  so  inward  and  intimate  as  to  drown  the 
outward  senses  themselves  in  delight  and  amazement. 

If,  then,  what  calls  itself  Radicalism  in  religion  be  true,  or  accepted 
as  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  religious  instinct  in  history,  no  alter? 
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native  is  left  us  but  to  look  upon  religion  not  as  the  citadel  of  our 
Divine  and  essential  freedom,  but  as  the  guardian  of  our  invincible 
organic  or   natural  servitude.     In  that  case  history  turns  out  a 
wretched  cul-de-sac^  confesses  itself  an  egregious  misnomer,  a  sublune 
stultification,  since  it  ends  precisely  where  it  began,  and  instead  of 
being  the  triumphant  march  it  pretends  to  be  out  of  natural  bondage 
into  spiritual  freedom,  postulates  the  free,  spiritual,  or  Divine  element 
in  life,  only  to  reaffirm  the  more  solidly  and  the  more  stolidly  its  ser- 
vile, natural,  human  element     It  is,  in  my  opmion,  an  utter  miscon- 
ception of  the  religious  instinct,  an  utter  betrayal  of  the  hopes  of  the 
soul,  to  give  religion  the  purely  physiological  function  and  dignity  the 
Radical  assigns  it,  or  deck  it  out  in  modest  shortgown  and  petticoat 
as  a  lowly,  submissive,  sentimental  handmaid  to  the  interests  of 
natural  or  organic  order.     Religion  has  always  been  a  disturbing, 
never  a  soothing,  force  in  nature.    Her  genuine  language  has  always 
been :    Think  not  I  am  come  to  give  peace  upon  the  earthy  but  rather 
distraction.    And  this,  certainly  not  because  religion  itself  is  not  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Divinest  good-will  to  man,  is  not  identical  with  «very 
Divine  end  of  peace  and  innocence  and  power  upon  the  earth,  but  sim- 
ply because  nature  is  but  an  inverse  imagery  or  correspondence  of  the 
soul,  and  our  objective  Divine  creation  implies  therefore  to  the  spirit- 
ual understanding,  our  subjective  Divine  redemption  out  of  her  shal- 
low, misleading,  and  illusory  order.     In  short,  throughout  all  history 
religion  has  borne  unswerving  testimony  to  our  strictly  supernatural 
origin  and  destiny;  has  been  a  cheerful,  undaunted  witness  to  a 
spiritual  Divine  force  in  the  soul,  not  only  transcending  nature,  but 
capable  at  will  of  transforming  her  barrenness  into  plenty,  and  con- 
verting her  inmost  indefeasible  corruption  into  immortal  health  and 
sweetness.     This  Divine,  or  supernatural  element,  in  our  historic  con- 
sciousness is  all  that  has  ever  made  religion  gospel  to  the  common 
mind,  and  odious  to  exceptional  or  Pharisaic  ones ;  and  if  what  calls 
itself  Radicalism  in  religion  is  unelastic  enough  to  disown  and  deride 
this  element,  simply  because  science  ignores,  and  rightfully  ignores 
miracle,  it  only  proves  what  daily  grows  of  itself  more  patent  to 
unprejudiced  observation,  namely,  that  the  church  as  an  ecclesiastic- 
ism  no  longer  avouches  a  Divine  presence  in  nature,  being  definitively 
drowned  in  science ;  and  that  it  will  consequentiy  know  no  resurrec- 
tion henceforth  save  in  glorified  immortal  form,  as  an  organized 
society,  or  living  brotherhood  among  men,  which  will  show  nature 
instinct  and  vivid  with  all  human  use  and  advantage,  because  it  will 
show  man  himself,  who  is  the  crown  of  nature,  instinct  and  vivid  with 
all  Divine  power,  peace  and  innocence. 
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God  in  nature  has  never  been  a  material,  but  an  intensely  human 
quantity ;  and  if  ^hile  man  was  blmd  to  the  sanctity  and  awe  that  lay 
hid  in  his  own  prostituted  person,  the  Divine  Truth  was  content  to 
clotiie  itself  in  material  lineaments,  and  pretend  to  be  a  stranger  and 
a  pilgrim  where  it  was  most  at  home,  pretend  to  be  outward  and  ex- 
ceptional where  it  was  most  truly  inward  and  normal,  that  furnishes 
no  reason  why  we  should  petulantly  insist  upon  its  keeping  i4>  that 
apparitional  character,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  our  distinguished 
countenance  and  consideration.  The  long  night  of  the  mind  is  now 
virtually  past  by  the  rise  of  the  social  sentiment  in  men's  bosoms,  or 
the  scientific  recognition  of  the  truth  of  human  equality  ^  and  the 
roseate  Divine  day  consequently  which  is  breaking  over  all  the  re- 
deemed earth  of  our  nature,  will  teach  us  ere  long  to  see  in  nature 
herself  the  sole  unceasing  miracle  of  God*s  power — the  invincible 
storehouse  and  attestation  of  the  supernatural  —  only  the  hms  in  quo 
of  the  demonstration  being  changed ;  for  the  living  miracle  will  tranr- 
scend  alike  all  religious  and  all  scientific  recognition,  will  disown  all 
traditional  or  passionate,  and  all  pedantic  or  intellectual  homage^ 
being  discerned  only  of  the  spiritual  or  jAilosophic  mind  :  the  mind 
which  sees  in  sense  and  reason,  in  faith  and  science,  two  divided  fac- 
tors of  one  and  the  same  Divine  work  in  humanity ;  two  equally  dense, 
unconscious,  and  servile  finger-posts  of  an  approaching  consummate 
or  spontaneous  life  of  God  in  hutnan  nature. 

I  know  I  ought  to  be  done,  but  I  must  say  a  few  words  before  stop- 
ping, of  a  favorite  locution  among  the  Radicals,  which  amounts,  so  far 
as  the  words  convey  a  definite  sense,  to  a  perpetual  begging  of  the 
question  between  them  and  their  adversaries.  The  Radical  inces- 
santly talks  of  our  "  spiritual  consciousness,"  and  eke  of  our  "spirit- 
ual nature^^  so  ver}'  glibly,  that  one  would  suppose  no  fact  to  be  more 
generally  conceded,  and  indeed  obvious,  tiian  that  man  is  essentially 
or  characteristically  spiritual,  and  never  truly  self-conscious  but  when 
he  is  conscious  of  his  spiritual  endowments.  But  this  is  the  exact 
and  total  point  in  dispute  between  him  and  his  antagonist  The  lat- 
ter maintains  that  man  by  nature  or  in  himself  b  incapable  of  access 
to  God  or  of  spiritual  life,  and  attains  to  such  capacity  therefore  only 
by  Divine  or  supernatural  aid.  The  Radical  on  the  other  hand  con- 
tends that  man  is  competent  by  nature,  or  in  himselfi  to  any  nearness 
of  access  to  God,  or  any  attainments  in  spiritual  life.  His  habitual 
phrases,  accordingly,  "spiritud  consciousness,"  "spiritual  nature," 
etq.,  simply  prejudge  the  question ;  amount  to  a  very  real,  though  un- 
conscious pefitio  principii;  to  a  skilful  but  perfectly  courteous  blow 
delivered  in  the.  stomach  of  his  somewhat  wheezy  adversary  at  the 
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starts  lAd  rendering  him  effectually  breathless  for  the  rest  of  the  chap- 
ter. 

No  doubt  a  person  may  use  the  phraseology  in  question  quite  irre- 
proachably, as  when  he  means  to  discriminate  between  our  native 
and  our  cultivated  possibilities ;  or  says,  in  effect,  that  while  on  his 
natural  or  moral  side>  man,  like  die  animal,  is  under  law  to  his  kind, 
he  yet,  unlike  the  animal,  has  the  power  of  transcending  his  finite 
ties  or  his  relations  to  his  kind,  and  relating  himself  spiritually — 
that  is,  individually,  -^  to  the  infinite.     In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that 
the  greatest  possible  discrimination  is  taken  for  granted  between 
what  a  man  is  by  nature  or  in  himself^  and  what  he  becomes  by  Di- 
vine powar  esEclusively.    But  the  Radical  has  no  respect  for  this  dis- 
cnminadoQ.    He  contends  that  there  is  no  contrariety,  but  a  precise 
kfontity,  between  what  a  man  is  by  Divine  power,  and  what  he  is  in 
himself  or  naturally :  and  hence  when  he  assumes  ^  a  spiritual  con- 
sciousness," or  a  **  spiritual  nature  "  in  us  as  an  indubitable  fact,  we 
are  f(Hced  to  regard  the  assumption  as  an  instinctive  or  unconscious 
controversial  strut  or  heroics  on  his  part,  intended  to  make  him  pass 
for  a  victor  in  the  eyes  of  his  bewildered  opponent,  without  striking 
so  much  as  a  blow  to  avouch  his  title  to  the  victory. 

What  then  would  seem  to  be  the  rightful  truth  <rf  the  case  between 
tiie  Radical  and  his  antagonist,  between  natiiralist  and  supematural- 
ist?  I  should  say  that  they  were  both  alike  victims  of  a  stupendous 
equivoque,  which  lies  concealed  in  this  most  easy  and  innocent  look- 
ing word  —  tyUure;  and  which  by  leading  them  to  attribute  an  abso- 
lute instead  of  a  merely  phenomenal  existence  to  nature,  forever  pre- 
vents their  seeing  in  history  proper  the  only  true  sphere  of  the  Divine 
Incarnation.  Nature  is  no  actual  thing,  or  entity,  as  we  superstitiously 
soj^KJse  it  to  be,  but  a  mere  implication,  on  the  contrary,  of  our  sen- 
suous or  infirm  thought ;  and  yet  both  naturalist  and  supematuralist 
agree  upon  its  absoluteness  to  the  extent  of  allowing  it,  the  one  a 
power  of  really  separating  man  and  God,  the  other  a  power  of  really 
conjoining  them.  The  pretension  is  perfectly  idle  on  either  side. 
The  separation  or  projection  from  God  which  nature  gives  its  subject, 
is  no  real  or  absolute,  but  a  conscious  or  phenomenal  one  ;  and  any 
possible  conjunction,  consequently,  between  the  parties  which  may 
subsequendy  ensue  upon  such  disjunction,  has  no  validity  out  of  con- 
sciousness, equally  disclaims  all  real  or  absolute  quality. 

Thus  neither  naturalist  nor  supematuralist  is  either  right  or  wrong 
absolutely ;  that  is,  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  p'iiilosophic 
tbought ;  but  at  most  relatively  to  .each  other,  or  with  reference  to 
the  interests  of  scientific  observation.    The  naturalist  is  right  when 
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he  insists  upon  an  actual  alliance  between  man  and  God  in  the  plane 
of  nature.  But  the  sujiernaturalist  is  even  more  profoundly  right  in 
his  turn,  when  he  insists  that  such  actual  alliance  is  conditioned  upon 
a  veritable  historic  descent,  surrender,  and  incarceration  so  to  speak, 
of  the  spiritual  Divine  perfection  within  infirm  human  conditions. 
Thus  the  legitimate  appeal  for  both  parties  from  an  otherwise  endless 
logomachy,  is  to  history,  to  the  historic  consciousness  of  the  race. 
If  our  historic  progress  go  to  show  in  the  public  or  associated  sphere 
of  the  mind  a  gradual  substitution  of  force  by  freedom,  a  gradual  en- 
largement of  the  family  and  tribal  and  national  unity  into  a  social  or 
human  unity ;  and  in  the  private  or  individual  sphere  of  the  mind,  a 
gradual  substitution  of  the  voluntary  by  the  spontaneous  force,  a  grad- 
ual enlargement  of  the  moral  consciousness  into  an  aesthetic  or  pro- 
ductive one :  why  then,  both  disputants  stand  alike  justified.  For 
plainly  a  most  intimate  conjunction  between  man  and  God  has  some- 
how become  historically  wrought  out,  being  clearly  avouched  in  the 
growing  omnipotence  of  the  social  sentiment :  so  justifying  the  natu- 
ralist. And  just  as  plainly,  this  historic  result  has  come  about  with- 
out any  corresponding  change  in  human  morality ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
has  come  about  without  any  direct  or  positive  legislation  towards  that 
end  on  man's  part,  but  in  clear  and  sheer  despite  of  his  habitual  sel- 
fishness, of  his  rabid,  persistent  hostility  to  all  change  which  contem- 
plates the  aggrandizement  of  society,  or  the  equalization  of  other  men 
with  himself:  so  justifying  the  supernatural  is  t. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  either  party  to  the  dispute  I 
have  been  canvassing  will  care  a  jot  for  my  advice ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  all  the  same,  that  it  would  greatly  tend  to  reconcile 
their  differences,  if  they  would  at  once  and  frankly  leave  off  looking 
upon  miracle,  or  the  supernatural,  as  a  possible  question  of  sicience 
or  generalized  observation,  and  agree  to  see  in  it  only  the  testimony 
of  a  partial  observation  and  experience.  Science  necessarily  ignores 
miracle,  because  science  itself  is  the  permanent  and  orderly  illustra- 
tion of  that  same  Divine  power  in  nature,  of  which  miracle  was  the 
occasional  and  disorderly  attestation ;  and  it  would  be  suicidal  of 
course  in  science  to  regard  that  as  exceptional  which  it  is  itself  bent 
upon  establishing  as  normal.  Science,  in  other  words,  regards  God 
as  a  resident  quantity  in  nature,  while  faith  has  always  restricted  Him 
to  an  occasional  outside  interference  with  it ;  and  it  would  be  simply 
absurd  or  illogical  therefore  for  science  to  take  the  point  of  view  of 
faith.  But  although  the  man  of  true  science,  like  Comte,  disallows 
miracle,  it  is  none  the  less  puerile  in  M.  Renan,  M.  Taine,  and  our 
own  still  more  egregious  scientific  foundlings,  to  begin  dogmatizing 
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thereupon,  and  declare  miracle  impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  thin^. 
It  is  not  very  obvious  to  me  that  these  perfunctory  gentlemen  have 
ever  seriously  set  themselves  to  inquire  what  this  "  very  nature  of 
tlungs  "  is.     For  if  they  had,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  they  would 
soon  have  found  out,  that  this  so-called  "  nature  of  things  "  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  their  educative,  use  to  the  human  mind ;  and  hence 
have  been  wary  of  deciding  anything  to  be  "  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  things,"  before  they  had  first  ascertained  whether  it  bore  any  rela- 
tion of  use  to  our  mental  development.    All  things  exist  in  nature, 
and  all  events  occur  in  history,  in  the  strictest  possible  subserviency 
to  this  supreme  interest ;  so  that  to  say  that  miracle  is  ''  opposed  to 
the  nature  of  things,"  simply  because  it  is  inappropriate  to  a  scientific 
evolution  of  the  mind,  amounts  in  my  judgment  either  to  a  flagrant 
begging  of  the  question  by  the  use  of  words  without  meaning,  or  else 
to  a  virtual  afiirmation  that  science  furnishes  the  boundary  as  well  as 
the  base,  of  man's  spuitual  development    And  every  such  pretension 
I  should  cordially  and  joyfully  reject  as  puerile  and  insensate,  even 
were  it  authenticated  by  a  thousand  Newtons  or  Bacons.     I  should 
say  to  the  sponsors  of  every  such  idea :  "  My  friends,  you  are  doubtless 
seraphs  of  science,  but  you  are  at  the  same  time  the  rudest  vulgarest 
Bowery-boys  of  philosophy ;  and  if  you  have  any  regard  for  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  I  advise  you,  in  Bowefy  parlance,  incontinently  to  dry 
up."    Science  b  not  the  perfected  evolution  of  the  mind,  because  it 
is  not  a  living  or  spontaneous,  but  a  traditional  or  reflective  force  in 
us;  and  life  controls  tradition,  or  spontaneity  involves  reflection,  and 
is  rigidly  evolved  by  it.     In  scientific  thought  the  intellect  is  active 
and^e  heart  passive ;  whereas  in  life  the  heart  rules,  and  the  intel- 
lect serves.   To  dogmatize  upon  miracle,  accordingly,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  science ;  or  affirm  that  it  is  philosophically  impossible  be- 
cause it  is  inapposite  to  a  scientific  conception  of  human  destiny  ;  is, 
I  repeat,  either  grossly  to  beg  the  question,  or  else  to  overlook  that 
necessary  growth  of  the  mind  which  historically  legitimates  it,  or 
renders  it  necessary.     For  in  that  chaotic  mental  condition  of  the 
race  of  which  science  itself  is  but  tlie  painful  riddling  or  reduction  to 
order,  miracle  would   seem  to  be  the  necessary  providential  logic, 
since  it  alone  does  ample  justice  both  to  the  religious  and  the  scien- 
tific instinct,  in  temporarily  housing  nature  and  the  supernatural  in 
a  unitary  mental  conception.     Miracle  is  a  revelation  to  the  devout 
imse  of  mankind,  of  that  same  creative  power  in  nature,  of  which 
science  is  a  revelation  to  the  devout  intellect.     Accordingly,  had  mira- 
de  been  historically  impossible,  nor  ever  aroused  men's  attention  to 
the  mystery  which  hallows  their  being,  science  itself,  as  the  rational 
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elucidation  of  that  mystery  could  never  have  been  begotten,  loudi 
less  any  of  those  philosophic  hopes  and  anticipations  of  the  mind, 
which  are  based  upon  science. 

In  short,  miracle  does  not  characterize  the  Divine  power  absolutely 
or  in  itself,  but  only  phenomenally,  or  in  its  relation  to  our  limitary 
intelligence  ;  and  to  dogmatize  upon  it,  therefore,  is  oot  the  function 
of  any  legitimate,  but  only  of  the  bastard  son  of  science.  The  only 
man  entitled  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject,  would  be  the  man  who 
has  some  commanding  doctrine  of  nature  and  history  to  give  his 
judgments  weight ;  and  there  is  apparently  no  man  extant  who  lays 
claim  to  any  such  doctrine.  Comte  claimed  to  possess  such  a  doc- 
trine, even  as  Fourier  and  St  Simon  had  done  before  him.  But 
neither  of  these  men  ever  succeeded  in  making  kb  claim  good  or 
absolute,  because  they  each  and  all  circumsciibed  man's  spiritual 
destiny  to  his  social  evolution,  and  hence  left  no  transmundane  out- 
look for  that  individual  hope  and  aspiration  towards  God,  with  which 
our  belief  in  supernatural  power  most  easily  and  invincibly  allies 
i^selt  Henry  James. 


THE  THREE  THAT  BEAR  WITNESS  IN  EARTH. 

Lest  I  murmur,  lest  I  plod 

Wearily  my  lowly  wa3rs, 

Brooding  over  life's  dark  Nays, 

Seeing  not  thy  throne  ablaze ;  —  • 

Lest  I,  dwelling  not  above, 

Call  Thee  Fate,  who  art  but  Love, 
Give  me  glowing  Faith,  my  God 

Soul  in  matter  I  shall  know, 
Heaven  in  earth,  and  weal  in  woe: 
And  the  very  Cross  shall  be 
Utter  Tree  of  Life  to  me- 

Give  me  Hope,  my  God,  that  I 

Therewith  may  encircle  bright 

Each  duU  hour  that  seeks  the  night, 

in  aureole  of  sacred  light, 

And  though  sorrows  darkly  span, 
*   Mom  and  zenith,,  still  1  can 
Find  a  gplden  western  sky. 
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So  ^ball  Light  of  Life  be  miae : 
So,  in  miracle  divine, 
Bethlehem's  Star  shall  rise  in  me, 
O'er  the  true  Nativity, 

S16U9  mj  Goi,  I  pny  to  Theer 

Veiy  needy  am  I  stiH^t 

Very  empty.    Do  Thou  thrift 

All  my  soiU  with  love,  and  fill 

Fun  my  thirsty  life  with  dew, 

Till  it  bud  and  bloom  anew  — 
Ghre  me  blessed  CKARiry. 

Only  ao,  I  recognize 

The  Divinity  that  lies. 

Wrapped  ia  poorest  humaA  guise* 

Only  so^  may  I  discern 

How  the  heavens  flash  and  bum 

Through  the  daily  toil  and  strife 

Of  Hie  darkest  human  life. 

Only  so,  from  self  I  rise 

To  the  joy  of  sacrifice : 

Know  indeed  thai  gaisr.  is  loss, 

And  Ujb  ascendfl^  firom  Stsu:  to  Cross* 

U  T.  C  H. 


-^#•- 


ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  ROBERTSON. 

FREDERICK  W.  ROBERTSON  died  thirteen  years  ago»  at 
thirty<seven.  He  was  then  as  likely  to  be  forgotten  as  tiie 
vast  majority  of  us  are.  But  he  rose  again  afte:?  his  death,  re- 
galed himself  afresh  to  the  worid,  and  now  is  fax  more  widely  £eh 
and  known  than  ever  he  was  before  the  mortal  body  faded  away^ 
and  he  began  to  live  in  the  spiritual  body  of  his  seniw>iis,  life,  axbd 
letters. 

And  what  the  man  was.  and  Is,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  pregnant  lessons  readers  of  TAe  Madkal  can  ponder.  A  notable 
preacher  when  he  died,  some  who  had  heard  him  longed  to  embalm 
what  was  left  of  him  in  a  book  of  seroioBS..  It  is  very  often  dome 
when  a  notable  preacher  d&es^.  It  commonly  ends,  however,  in  the 
feeling,  that,,  until  the  book  was  printed^  na  one  can  s^ispect  how 
dead  a  man  may  be.    It  is  thf^  ^eacbei^s)  seeoad  deaMiL.    It  might 
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well  have  been  so  with  Robertson.  The  best  of  his  sermons  in  exist- 
ence were  mere  copies  made  from  memory  in  the  torpor  of  a  Monday 
by  the  preacher  himself.  They  probably  resemble  the  living  word  only 
as  a  photograph  resembles  a  living  face.  But  what  sermons  ever 
went  so  far,  wide,  and  deep  in  so  short  a  time,  and  wholly  after  the 
preacher's  death  1  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the 
whole  history  of  pulpit  literature,  and  I  want  very  briefly  to  try  and 
touch  some  things  in  the  life  from  which  these  noble  fruits  have  come, 
and  that  to  me  give  them  their  finest  flavor. 

The  outline  of  the  life  is  full  of  suggestion.  The  son  of  a  dutiful 
English  soldier,  the  child  was  rocked  to  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  so 
nurtured  in  the  soldier's  belongings  that  in  after  life  the  very  name 
of  such  things  sounded  like  home  to  him,  and  the  sight  of  a  review, 
even,  could  stir  him  as  the  trumpet  stirs  a  war-horse.  Like  all 
healthy  children,  too,  he  was  fond  of  rabbits,  ponies,  birds,  and  books 
with  a  tang  of  adventure  about  them.  And  he  early  had  that  fine  qual- 
ity of  soul  that  can  endow  itself  with  golden  spurs,  and  ride  down 
the  world  to  deliver  the  imprisoned  princess.  A  sweet,  good  dream, 
whenever  it  fills  the  heart  of  youth.  For,  if  the  boj^  will  so  gallantly 
right  the  princess,  the  man  will  hardly  wrong  the  woman.  The 
youth  wanted  to  be  a  soldier,  of  course.  It  was  as  much  in  the  line 
of  his  life  as  it  is  for  the  far-descended  Arabian  to  skim  the  desert 
like  a  bird.  He  could  think  of  no  other  way  of  bringing  out  all  the 
might  that  was  in  him,  and  this  longing  never  left  him ;  even  when  he 
had  become  a  soldier  in  another  army,  and  under  another  banner. 
A  soldier  of  the  cross  —  a  term  too  often  used  to  cover  the  most 
shameful  cowardice ;  but,  fairly  won,  as*  noble  a  title  as  a  man  can 
win,  and  likely  to  test  a  man  as  thoroughly  as  ever  he  is  tested  in 
the  battle. 

And  it  is  probable  the  young  man  will  be  what  he  longs  to  be. 
He  is  placed  on  the  list  for  an  early  appointment,  fits  himself  out  for 
what  is  coming,  and  is  as  sure  as  a  man  can  be  that  this  is  to  be  his 
future.  But  we  may  be  just  as  sure,  if  so  it  had  been,  that  one  of  the 
finest  spiritual  seers  in  this  age  would  have  missed  the  one  adequate 
way  in  which  he  could  give  himself  for  the  world.  "  I  observe,"  says 
Franklin,  "  that  there  is  a  great  frugality  to  be  observed  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  and  conclude  that  if  not  a  drop  of  water  is  wasted, 
God  will  not  waste  a  soul."  In  all  human  probability,  had  Robertson 
been  a  soldier,  a  soul  had  been  wasted.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so. 
The  word  was  again  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  must  ex- 
press itself,  not  in  sharp,  stem,  sentences  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
in  the  winning  words  of  the  ambassador  for  God. 
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So  the  face  of  llie  man  was  turned  from  the  camp  to  the  church. 
A  great  admirer  of  the  tractarian,  Newman,  he  followed  him  to  the* 
very  edge  of  Romanism,  but  could  not  be  drawn  into  that  exhausted 
receiver.  He  measured  his  strength  with  Ruskin,  read  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  and  Wordsworth,  and  "browsed  round "  generally,  and  so  at 
last  took  orders  at  twenty-four. 

From  this  time,  thirteen  years  of  life  was  left  him  in  which  to  do 
what  has  made  him  the  man  we  know ;  and  what  he  did,  so  far  as  a 
man  can  justify  and  glorify  his  predestination  —  and  put  that  living 
soul  into  his  sermons  that  has  made  them  what  they  are,  is  to  be 
traced  like  a  golden  thread  through  his  life  and  letters.     It  was  not 
to  be  doubted,  when  once  he  began  to  preach,  whether  or  not  he  had 
mistaken  his  calling.     Those  still  living  tell  how  they  had  never 
heard  such  an  outpouring  of  the  soul  in  a  first  attempt     He  realized 
at  once  in  himself  the  picture  he  drew  of  Kingsley,  as  "a  man  who 
could  forget  the  drill  and  pipe-clay  of  the  profession,  and  speak  with 
a  living  heart  to  men  as  a  man  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  vindi- 
cating a  commoxj  humanity."    The  result  was,  that  he  drew  all  men 
unto  him,  house-servants  and  mechanics,  students  and  skeptics.  Uni- 
tarians who  were  dying  of  a  combined  inflammation  in  the  bndn 
and  cold  in  the  breast,  and  Quakers  wlio*had  lost  the  old  secret  of 
the  inner  life,  and  were  groping  after  it  among  the  ashes  of  first  and 
fourth  day  meetings.     And  in  the  gray  light  on  the  morning  after  his 
burial,  a  group  was  seen  weeping  at  his  grave.     It  was  a  workman, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  dressed  in  such  poor  mourning  as  they 
could  muster.     Th«  man  and  his  wife  had  once  been  atheists ;  Rob- 
ertson had  saved  them ;  had  brought  home  to  their  hearts  the  living 
God  their  intellect  had  rejected.    And  his  words  went  into  hearts 
dark  with  sorrow,  and  the  white  light  of  heaven  went  in  with  them. 
They  smote  hearts  hard  as  flint,  and  the  stone  became  flesh.    They 
shot  through  bad  atmospheres  like  the  lightning,  a  id  let  the  sweet 
air  sweep  in  cool  and  clear,  until  the  feeble  and  fevered  soul  felt 
again  the  breath  of  life.     And  so  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  where  lie 
b  buried  —  summer  and  winter  —  loving  hearts  keep  flowers  bloom- 
ing perpetually  on  his  grave.     Because  in  these  true  ways,  the  man 
gave  himself  with  his  sermon. 

And  first,  very  literally,  he  tried  to  be  the  thing  he  said.  He  did 
not  say  "go,"  but  "come" ;  he  would  not  preach  what  he  did  not  do  of 
duty.  At  school  he  would  stand  any  disgrace  rather  than  crib  an 
example,  and  he  carried  the  wholesome  instinct  into  the  church. 
And  so  he  pared  down  his  expenses  to  the  bare  bone,  and  spent  the 
balance  of  his  income  on  the  poor.    For  nearly  a  year,  while  the  body 
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was  trying  to  override  the  soul,  he  hardly  tasted  meat,  dragged  him- 
self out  of  sleep  at  the  most  dismal  times,  and  altogether  was  so  mer- 
ciless in  his  mastery  that,  from  a  strong  man,  he  drifted  into  sore 
sickness.  He  grudged  every  sixpence  spent  on  mere  gratification, 
said  that  a  young  gentleman's  cigars,  or  a  young  lady's  ribbons,  would 
save  a  human  creature's  life,  and  make  ten  happy.  And  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  when  pain  and  weariness  were  bearing  him  to  the 
earth,'  he  would  drag  himself  out  into  the  bleak  night,  trying  to  save 
some  lost  woman  of  the  town. 

This  was  the  man's  first  great  quality,  and  it  sent  his  words  thrill- 
ing into  the  hearts  of  those  that  heard  him.  For  the  poor  recognized 
him  as  their  friend  to  the  uttermost,  and  the  rich,  as  a  man  who  would 
not  say  what  he  did  not  mean  to  do. 

Then,  with  this  intense  honesty  there  went  a  pure  manliness.  It  is 
one  of  the  saddest  things  to  me  to  observe  how  sacrifice  for  religion 
often  devours  our  humanity.  It  seems  as  if  men  believed  that  to 
give  the  heart  to  God  means  to  wrench  it  away  from  life,  except  as  a 
thing  to  be  despised.  Robertson  never  fell  into  this  snare.  God 
put  the  world  in  his  heart,  the  man  held  it  there,  and  loved  and  cher- 
ished it.  And  so  he  never  lost  his  love  for  a  gun,  but  would  walk  for 
hours  after  a  single  bird ;  would  sit  in  a  barrel  on  the  edge  of  a 
marsh,  waiting  for  wild  duck  all  day  long ;  would  put  his  horse  at  a 
dangerous  leap  to  see  whether  the  spring  W2\s  still  sound  in  his  own 
heart.  When  he  read  how  an  English  girl  had  been  taken  by  the 
Australian  savages,  and  was  a  prisoner  in  their  deserts,  he  longed  to 
head  a  party  to  go  out  to  her  rescue,  and  only  T^anted  a  good  rifle. 
It  is  remembered  how  he  ground  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  fist,  once, 
when  passing  a  man  he  believed  to  be  bent  on  the  ruin  of  a  girl  he 
was  powerless  to  save.  And  "  my  blood  was  running  liquid  fire,"  he 
writes,  once  after  a  conversation  on  the  wrongs  of  woman.  He  went 
to  preach  on  an  exchange,  and  carried  two  sermons  with  him  into  the 
pulpit.  One  was  a  point  blank  shot,  at  what  he  knew  to  be  a  crying 
sin  in  that  church,  the  other  was  as  harmless  as  a  cotton-pgd.  He 
was  rising  to  let  off  the  harmless  missile,  when  he  said  to  himself, 
"  Robertson,  you  are  a  craven."  But  Robertson  could  not  say  that 
to  his  own  soul  and  not  strike  fire.  The  other  sermon  was  instantly 
taken  and  preached ;  and  this  was  the  man.  And  his  love  for  hunt- 
ing was  not  a  weakness,  but  a  power.  It  was  not  unworthy,  but  wor- 
thy his  cloth  that  he  wanted  to  be  on  the  track  of  those  savages  with 
a  good  rifle.  When  his  life  was  fast  ebbing  away,  he  would  still  get 
hold  of  some  bird-book,  or  book  of  stirring  adventure,  and  feel  that  it 
did  him  good.     A  great  thing  in  the  man  was  this  manliness. 
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But  better  still  for  the  work  he  had  to  do,  was  the  man's  broad, 
deep  sympathy  with  the  movements  of  the  life  about  him.  First  of  all, 
he  was  alive  to  living  books.  I  have  said  how  he  read  Shelley,  Cole- 
rk^e,  and  Wordsworth.  He  treasured  the  Life  of  Brainerd  and  St 
Martyn's  Letters,  Newman's  Sermons,  and  the  Life  of  Channing,  "  In 
Memoriam  **  and  Margaret  Fuller,  Ruskin  and  Dante,  and  Fichte  and 
Parker.  ''  A  religious  lady  found  Channing  on  my  table,  and  was 
horror-struck,"  he  sa,ys ;  "  I  fold  her  that  if  she  and  I  ever  got  to 
heaven,  we  should  find  Dr.  Channing  revolving  in  an  orbit  far  nearer 
the  central  light  than  ours ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  has  reported 
what  I  said  to  the  Brighton  Inquisition  for  heretics."  And  then  he 
was  in  close  sympathy  with  nearly  all  the  endeavors  of  his  time  to 
set  our  life  afresh,  and  re-form  it  **  My  tastes,"  he  says,  "  are  with 
the  aristocrat,  but  my  principles  are  with  the  people."  "  What  appals 
me,"  he  continues,  ''  is  to  see  the  way  in  which  people,  once  liberal, 
are  now  recoiling  from  their  own  principles,  and  crying  *  We  must  sup- 
port the  conservatives.'  I  ask,  what  ever  made  democracy  dangerous 
but  conservatism,  French  Revolutions,  socialism?  Pec^e  really  forget 
that  these  things  came  out  of  Toryism.  What  so  makes  rivers  overflow 
deep  channels  cut  ever  deeper,  as  dams  put  across  by  wise  people  to 
stop  them  ? "  Robertson  was  for  sweeping  away  the  dams  and  deepen- 
ing the  channel.  And  yet  just  here  the  man  made  the  one  mbtake 
of  his  life,  and  the  only  mistake  a  man  so  noble  and  free  could  make. 
At  the  one  weak  point  left  in  the  citadel,  bigotry  stormed  and  carried 
his  soul. 

He  had  been  the  main  instrument  in  the  formation  of  a  Working 
Man's  Institute  in  Brighton.  The  question  came  up,  as  it  always 
must  in  such  Institutes,  "  Shall  we  admit  infidel  books? "  By  this  the 
managers  did  not  mean  licentious  books,  but  rather  what  churchmen 
call  infidel ;  a  distinction  that  would  once  have  kept  the  Gospels  ^nd 
Epistles  out  of  the  Alexandrian  Library.  Robertson  at  once  said 
"  No."  He  said  it  gallantly,  frankly,  and  in  as  fine  a  spirit  as  ever 
No  was  said  on  this  earth ;  went  into  a  public  hall  to  defend  his 
course ;  was  observed  to  have  taken  off  the  white  cravat  and  assumed 
some  other  tie,  as  if  to  say,  I  came  to  debate  this  question  not  as 
priest,  but  as  man ;  said  some  of  the  noblest  words  ever  said  about 
the  common  outcry  of  infidelity,  when  an  old  truth  comes  up  in  a 
new  garment,  and  carried  his  point  in  the  teeth  of  all  opposition,  and 
infidel  publications  were  ruled  out  Alas  for  the  deed  I  For  it  was 
*  the  old,  old  question  whether  men  are  to  be  trusted  with  the  negative 
as  well  as  the  positive,  the  denial  as  well  as  the  affirmation,  or  wheth- 
er the  truth,  like  a  Chinese  picture,  must  always  be  presented  without 
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shadow.  It  justified,  firom  this  stand-point,  the  bitter  persecution 
Robertson  himself  had  to  endure  from  the  Pharisees,  for  he  was  also 
infidel  to  them,  and  it  killed  the  Institute,  as  well  it  might,  for  then 
it  had  lost  one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  such  a  thing  shall  exist,  to 
be  a  treasure  of  honest  doubt,  as  well  as  honest  affirmation, 

"That  the  whole  truth  may  orb  about." 

But  in  all  things  else  the  man  took  broad  ground,  stood  true  to 
the  people,  fought  their  batties,  smotp  at  the  heavy  walls  of  caste, 
cant,  and  conservatism,  that  kept  out  God's  good  sunshine  from  their 
homes  and  lives,  and  was  their  daysman,  mediator,  and  advocate  to 
tile  end.  And  so  with  the  highest  thought  as  with  the  lowliest  life. 
With  all  great  movements  in  politics,  literature,  and  society ;  with  the 
world  and  life  as  it  is  and  is  to  be,  this  man  was  in  constant  and 
entire  sympathy.  And  this,  with  his  honesty  and  manliness,  and 
that  other  element  Paul  calls  the  gift  and  calling  of  God,  made  him 
the  noble  man  he  was  ;  the  man  whose  Very  sketches  and  skeletons 
outweigh  all  the  sermons  of  our  time  in  some  prime  qualities  of  inspi- 
ration and  life.  Robert  Collyer. 


THE     SORROW. 

Came  to  my  door  and  entered 

A  stranger  in  meanest  guise ; 
Shone  in  his  face  no  gladness  — 

No  holiday  laughed  in  his  eyes. 

Ah,  chill  was  the  greeting  I  gave  himl 

The  lone,  unwelcome  guest 
Who  broke  on  my  thoughtless  revels; 

And  I  said  in  bitterness  :  — 

"Shall  this  wan,  gloomy  stranger 

Sit  down  in  the  banquet  hall 
Where  my  band  of  wild-hearted  comrades 

Are  holding  festival?" 

Oh,  had  I  but  known  the  angel 

Who  lovingly  sought  my  breast, 
I  had  embraced  him  tenderly  — 

Fondly  as  Happiness  I 

Myron  B.  Benton. 
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THERE  is  much  to  compensate  for  the  death  of  a  brave  man. 
Death  is  often  his  first  introduction  to  us.  What  surprise  to  find 
at  last  that  a  real  hero  in  flesh  and  blood  has  dwelt  among  us.   What 
haste  to  make  amends.    When  he  is  dead  we  see  how  he  lived.    We 
review  his  case  and  our  own.    He  lives  again  and  we  know  him  bet- 
ter.   He  was  heroic  in  braving  our  stupidity.    A  fiiend  in  disguise, 
more  faithful  than  fiiends  we  trusted.     In  revealing  his  convictions, 
in  forecasting  and  shaping  events,  in  accepting  the  odium  his  rebuke 
d  our  vices  and  poor  virtues  brought  upon  him,  his  valor  was  suffi- 
cient to  have  shamed  us.    But  we  belonged  to  socie^,  and  joined  the 
rabble  in  contempt  of  him.    Or,  wiser  than  they,  we  saw  the  truth  he 
battled  for,  yet  shook  our  heads,  and  questioned  the  sanity  of  the 
man: — such  were  the  odds  against  him.    A  little  more  compliance, 
a  little  more  concessioii,  or,  not  so  bold  a  statement,  or  a  sweeter 
temper  toward  evil,  or, —  a  thousand  other  things  our  fear  and  little 
faith  could  conjure  up,  —  would  serve  himself  and  dear  humanity  bet- 
ter.  Why  should  he  turn  sill  the  world  mad  because  of  his  sajrings  ? 
Why  should  he  shock  the  good  people  ?    Why  blurt  out  his  heresy  > 
Why  confront  the  world,  and  fall  to  no  purpose  receiving  its  blows? 
Why  not  mix  with  the  crowd,  and  be  all  things  to  all  men,  if  haply  sp 
he  can  gain  some  f   Are  not  a  few  better  than  none  9   He  should  know 
that  he  cannot  carry  the  world  by  assault    The  world  must  be  edu- 
cated from  A,  B,  C,  up.     Such  haste,  such  impatience,  such  lack  of 
chanty,  such  extreme  views ^ —  alas,  when  will  our  reformers  learn  the 
first  lessons  of  reform  themselves  1    The  world  can't  run  and  le^ 
It  walks  and  grows.    Let  these  men  tame  themselves  down  and  wait 
Let  them  draw  mankind  up  to  them  by  degrees,  so  far  to-day,  and 
further  to-morrow ;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little  more. 

So  I  might  extend  to  any  length  this  sort  of  criticism.  But  it's  all 
old.  It  is  retailed  everywhere  in  "  good  society."  It  is  the  Ethics  of 
most  Churches,  Legislatures,  and  Business-houses.  As  I  say,  it's 
common  and  stale  enough. 

Bat  another  fact  is  getting  common,  and  even  fa^ionable,  namely : 
when  such  a  man  of  wit  and  power,  whom  we  could  not  get  down, 
dies,  we  change  our  whole  manner  and  song.  As  the  impractical, 
uncompromising,  mad  and  foolish  fellow  steps  off  into  his  grave,  we 
go  with  honors  to  his  funeral ;  he  is  a  person  of  genius,  pQwer ;  a 
benefactor,  a  saint,  hero ;  and  his  influence  —  no  man  can  measure 
it !  Looking  back,  our  eyes  are  cleared,  and  we  discover  he  has  fol- 
lowed a  bright  and  shining  path,  luminous  with  glory  from  on  high. 
\Vho  now  shall  be  foremost  to  sound  his  Eulogy  ? 
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This  appears  to  be  the  best  we  are  yet  able  to  do.  There  are  Chris- 
tians in  our  day  who  define  Religioh  to  be  a  scathing  critique  against 
the  Jews  who  killed  the  Saviour.  That  pleases  them.  It  has  the 
aroma  of  genuine  piety.  Application  of  the  moral  to  the  present 
day  smacks  of  irreligion  and  politics.  So  we  keep  up  the  play.  We 
praise  the  prophet  We  commend  the  truth.  But  our  delight  is  in 
seeing  it  applied  to  our  Jewish  Grandfathers,  or  to  our  neighbors  over 
the  sea,  or  to  the  generation  just  back  of  us.  What  the  prophet  said 
of  them  we  read,  Sabbath  days,  for  edification,  and  instruction.  If 
his  discourse  to  us  stops  our  trade,  we  ^can  him  through  a  glass 
darkly;  he  is  another  man — unless  he  has  lived  to  popularize  a 
greater  virtue  than  we  knew ;  or  is  dead.  With  a  halter  about  his 
nack,  Garrison  trod  Boston  streets  hard  and  smooth  for  Emancipa- 
tion. It  pays  now  for  the  rest  of  us  to  travel  them.  We  have  sold 
slaves  and  rum  to  keep  up  our  Church  and  State.  We  are  penitent 
now  on  the  side  of  a  better-paying  virtue.  After  this  fashion  for  the 
most  part,  we  get  on,  and  it  affprds  us  not  a  little  pride  withal. 

Every  reformer  must,  in  some  sort,  be  our  martyr.  Not  that  we 
are  alwa)rs  unfriendly  to  his  project.  But  the  way  he  manages  pro- 
vokes us.  His  contempt  of  our  system  of  "gradual  approaches," 
his  refusal  to  heed  "  the  consequences  "  to  himself,  and  especially  to 
society*  which  follow  his  extreme  avowals  of  reform ;  setting  the  cause 
back  instead  of  speeding  it  on  ;  causing  "  reaction "  or  "  relapse," 
where  there  was  a  steady  and  healthy  growth,  &c.  For  all  this  he 
must  be  arraigned,  condemned,  and,  in  some  fashion  executed.  Are 
we  wise  ?  As  wise  with  our  manipulations  of  mankind,  our  gradual 
approaches,  as  this  man  who  plants^  waters^  and  heeds  not  our  fears  ? 
The  consequences!  They  are  God's.  He  "gives  the  increase." 
Where  is  our  faith  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  good  and  faith- 
ful man,  now  dead,  Staples,  say  at  a  Unitarian  festival, — "  So  anxious 
are  we  for  the  success  of  the  good  old  denomination,  we  come  togeth- 
er yearly,  and  pull  it  up  by  the  roots,  to  see  how  much  it  has  grown 
in  the  past  twelve  months."  And  then  he  praised  that  other  spirit 
which  inspired  Gasparin  to  say,  "  It  does  not  depend  on  us  to  suc- 
ceed, but  only  to  be  Right,"  The  homage  we  pay  these  men  of  faith 
when  they  die,  the  recognition  of  their  success  we  hasten  to  give,  is 
our  confession  against  our  own  doubts  and  fears.  Choose  Right  and 
hold  fast,  is  all  of  the  Gospel ;  the  "  good  news  "  which  proclaims  that 
man  need  not  be  a  knave,  nor  any  part  of  one  to  ensure  success. 
Our  schemes  are  poor  reckonings  of  the  cost.  They  deny  to  God  the 
excellency  of  his  Laws. 

Here  are  two  men.     One  cares  for  the  Church,  the  other  for  the 
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State.    The  one  husbands  his  energies  on  a  few  sinners,  graduating 

his  cure  to  such  doses  as  they  will  swallow,  and  peaceably  retain.   He 

means  to  compass  their  salvation,  but  they  are  not  to  know  of  it  until 

it  is  accomplished     He  is  a  wise  Doctor.     He  feels  their  mora!  and 

spiritual  pulse.    He  learns  just  how  much  and  how  little  of  Gkni's 

truth  they  can  bear,  and  keep  their  temper ;  whether  they  will  take  it 

best  in  sermons  or  prayers.    In  one,  two,  or  twenty  years,  as  their 

several  cases  may  require,  be  will  have  them  "bom  again."    The 

other  knows  at  any  given  time  exactly  how  the  people  will  vote ;  the 

states,  the  counties,  the  towns,  to  be  counted  on.     He  is  prepared  to 

measure  their  virtue,  to  set  its  limits ;  to  calculate  what  amount  of 

pressure  it  will  welcome  and  return  ;  how  high  it  will  rise,  what  hero- 

bm  it  b  capable  of.     He  gauges  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation, 

and  gravely  announces :  "  We*  can  carry  every  state  if  we  do  not  now 

cry  out  for  'sufirage.'    So  large  a  dose  of  ' equality'  this  fall,  will 

niin  us  and  the  country.    Just^o  much  is  possible,  and  no  more." 

This  sort  of  pastorship  in  religion,  and  pf  statesmanship  in  politics, 
is  our  weakness  and  curse.  It  arrests  the  moral  sentiment  at  low 
tide,  checks  enthusiasm,  and  no  man's  mind  or  heart  can  any  larger 
grow.  If  those  who  are  our- professional  dabblers  in  the  art,  were 
not  spurred  on  by  such  as  stand  without  the  ring,  and  cry,  "  For 
shame  1 "  "  Forward  1 "  &c.,  they  would  perish  out  of  their  places  in 
poverty  and  disgrace.  The  statesman  who  takes  the  selfishness  and 
cowardice  of  the  people,  and  twists  that  into  a  statute,  is  soon  left 
alone  in  the  gutter  where  he  thought  the  people  had  camped :  they 
have  escaped  to  the  hills  beyond.  The  fact  is,  no  man  — statesman, 
priest,  or  soldier — can  aiiy  longer  take  the  people  in  charge.  Even 
•  Grant  hastens  with  explanations  of  hb  trip  to  Chicago.  He  has 
learned  that  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard  can  now  get  not  more  than  a 
sixty  days*  start  of  the  Herald,  When  the  Herald  throws  out  its  bunt- 
ing the  battle  is  nearly  over.  All  that  any  man  has  to  do  is  to  speak 
the  truth  from  day  to  day,  and  not  withdraw  hb  heart  from  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  weak,  and  thus  speaking  and  doings  himself  grow 
stoutly  up  to  his  full  stature  of  manhood  1  Let  him  forget  if  at  any  time 
he  was  Alderman,  Mayor,  Judge,  or  Bbhop.  If  he  outstrip  us  in  the 
race  for  the  Beautiful  and  Good ;  if  he  make  our  poor  wares  of  Time 
mean  and  unprofitable :  we  hurl  anathemas  and  stones  at  him  to-day, 
to-morrow  we  confess  that  yesterday  we  did  not  know  what  we  were 
about.  To-day  selfishness  speaks.  To-morrow  something  better.  To- 
day we  have  little  plans  for  private  gain.  To-morrow  —  if  some  brave 
man  sweeps  them  away  —  we  enlist  in  nobler  and  more  public  work. 
That  is  the  only  path  in  which  we  will  any  morejbe  led.    Mr.  Phillips 
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may  go  to  Congress  if  he  will,  for  we  have  faith  that  when  we  catch 
up  with  him  the  country  will  be  nearer  peace  and  heaven.  So  quoth 
the  Traveller^  the  other  Republican  newspapers,  and  Republicans  gen- 
erally. Governor  Brownlow  won  from  Boston  the  heartiest  applause, 
when  he  said,  "  If  you  have  two  radicals  up  for  office,  vote  for  the 
one  most  radical.''  The  man  who  sees  the  end,  and  the  means  to  the 
end,  and  has  courage  and  faith  to  pass  through  one  revolution,  or  ten 
of  them,  to  get  there,  is  the  safest  and  most  thrifty  of  legislators.  We 
want  statesmen  whose  eyes  are  Faith ;  who  count  on  their  constitu- 
ents doing  their  best  and  not  their  poorest;  who  refuse  the  half-loaf 
proffered  to-day  for  the  whole-loaf  that  will  surely  come  to-morrow. 
Even  men  such  as  Cromwell  described  in  saying,  "  A  man  never  rises 
so  high  as  when  he  knows  not  whither  he  is  going : "  into  darkness, 
or  storm,  or  flood,  he  knows  not ;  but  on  towards  the  end  with  a  full 
heart's  trust  in  the  omnipotence  of  Bight :  then  Crod  is  committed  to 
save  the  State  1 

John  Pierpont  was  everywhere  such  a  trustful,  believing,  brave 
man.  We  do  not  seek  out  the  details  of  his  history.  We  care 
not  for  blame  or  praise.  The  heroic  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived 
and  moved  and  had  his  being  —  that  was  more  than  all  else.  He 
added  fresh  lustre  to  the  fame  of  Man.  Eighty  years  of  integrity  \ 
The  Republicans  may  claim  him,  the  Temperance  men,  the  Unita- 
rians, and  the  Spiritualists  :  —  who  does  not  claim  him  —  now  ? 

What  eulogy  can  be  made  of  him  more  fitting  then  this,  from  his  own 
heart  and  pen :  — 

"  Lord,  thou  knowest  I 
Man  never  knew  me  as  thou  knowest  me. 
.   I  never  could  reveal  myself  to  man. 
For  neither  had  I,  while  I  lived,  the  power, 
To  those  who  were  the  nearest  to  my  heart. 
To  lay  that  heart  all  open,  as  it  was, 
And  as  thou,  Lord,  hast  seen  it.    Nor  could  they, 
Had  every  inmost  feeling  of  my  soul 
By  seraphs'  lips  been  uttered,  e'er  have  had 
The  ear  to  hear  it,  or  the  soul  to  feel. 
The  world  has  seen  the  surface  only  of  me :  — 
Not  that  I  Ve  striven  to  hide  myself  from  men :  — 
No,  I  have  rather  labored  to  be  known :  — 
•  But,  when  I  would  have  spoken  of  my  faith, 
My  communings  with  thee,  my  heaven- ward  hope. 
My  love  for  thee  and  all  that  thou  hast  made, 
The  perfect  peace  in  which  I  looked' on  all 
Thy  works  of  glorious  beauty,  —  then  it  seemed 
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That  tltou  alone  couldst  understand  me,  Lord, 

And  so  my  lips  were  sealed :  —  or  the  world's  phrasCi 

The  courteous  question,  or  the  frank  reply, 

Alone  escaped  them.    I  have  ne'er  been  known, 

My  Fathei%  but  by  thee  :  and  I  rejoice 

That  thou  who  made'st  me,  art  to  be  my  Judge ; 

For,  in  thy  judgments  thou  remei«iberest  merqr. 

I  cast  myself  upon  them.    like  thy  laws, 

They  are  all  true  and  right    Thf-  law  that  keeps 

This  planet  in  her  path  around  the  sun, 

Keeps  all  her  sister  planets,  too,  in  theirs, 

And  all  the  other  shining  hosts  of  heaven. 

All  worlds,  all  times,  are  under  that  one  law ; 

For  what  binds  one,  binds  all.    So  all  thy  sons 

And  daughters,  clothed  in  light,  — hosts  brighter  fiur 

Than  suns  and  planets,  —  spiritual  hosts. 

Whose  glory  is  their  goodness,  —  have  one  law, 

The  perfect  law  of  love,  to  guide  them  through 

All  worlds,  all  times.    Thy  Kingdom,  Lord,  is  one. 

Life,  death,  earth,  heaven,  eternity  and  time 

Lie  all  within  it ;  and  what  blesses  now 

Must  ever  bless,—  Love  of  things  true  and'right." 

Editox. 


THE     LIFE     OF     JESUS. 

k  STRAUSS  —  RENAN. 

THE  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  of  late  to  give  us  a 
biography  of  Jesus,  sufficiently  demonstrate  a  general  sense  of 
want  Notwithstanding  these  attempts,  the  want  is  still  felt ;  we  do 
not  yet  have  a  satisfactory  life  of  the  founder  of  Christianity.  The 
four  gospels  no  one  could  take  for  biographies.  Make  the  most  of 
them  possible,  allow  them  to  be  documents  of  highest  credibility ; 
even  thus  they  are  but  fragmentary,  disjointed  facts,  the  materials  for 
a  biography,  and  not  the  biography  itsel£ 

The  lives  of  Jesus,  from  Hase's  to  that  of  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo, 
have  had  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  naturalism.  It  is  eminently 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  seek  a  natural,  that  is  a  scien- 
tific, explanation  of  the  beginnings  of  our  religion.  I  might  rather  say 
it  is  in  keeping  with  civilization ;  for  only  barbarians  are  satisfied 
with  a  supernaturalistic  interpretation  of  everything ;  and  what  is 
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science  but  the  assigning  of  natural  in  the  place  of  supernatural  rela- 
tions *  Intelligible  biography  must  assume  the  unfolding  of  events 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  In  our  day  all  profane 
history,  and  all  religious  history,  except  that  of  a  single  people,  is 
required  to  be  treated  scientifically;  and  it  cannot  help  being  felt 
that  "  where  miracle  begins,  science  ends."  Unwilling  wholly  to  set 
signs  and  wonders  aside,  several  of  the  works  referred  to,  pursue  an 
indefinite,  wavering,  contradictory  policy;  not  denying  the  fact  of 
the  miraculous,  but  investing  the  supernatural  with  the  air  of  the  nat- 
ural —  taking  away  with  the  left  hand  what  they  give  with  the  right 
It  will  be  found  that  there  is  but  one  course  for  the  theological,  as 
for  the  political  historian  :  to  confess  that  he  finds  no  place  for  prodi- 
gies. To  be  sure,  it  ill  becomes  one  in  such  a  world  as  ours,  to  deny 
the  reality  of  marvels.  If  the  incomprehensible,  the  mysterious,  the 
wonderful,  is  miracle,  then  nothing  is  so  common,  or  more  generally 
recognized.  But  that  to  which  the  churdh  clings  is  the  exceptional  — 
the  result  of  special  and  conscious  interpositions.  As  in  civilized 
communities  this  idea  has  been  abandoned  in  every  other  department, 
so  let  it  be  abandoned  in  theology.  We  hear  expressions  of  surprise 
that  modern  writers  upon  Jesus  quietly  take  it  for  granted  that  mira- ' 
cles  are  incredible.  It  is  not  that  they  are  unwilling  to  meet  the  phil- 
osophical questions  involved,  but  because  they  rightly  deem  their 
discussion,  in  a  historical  work,  out  of  place.  When,  as  I  have  inti- 
mated, history  itself,  as  a  branch  of  scientific  learning,  precludes  the 
entrance  of  the  supernatural,  shall  every  one  who  undertakes  a  special 
topic  pause  to  elucidate  a  question  which,  the  very  fact  of  his  writing 
at  all,  declares  to  be  answered  ? 

Two  ways  only  are  open  to  the  biographer  of  Jesus.  He  must 
either  accept  as  authentic  the  record  of  the  gospels,  and  then  proceed 
to  give  them  a  natural  explanation ;  or  he  must  expose  the'untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  miracle-bearing  legends,  and  go  on  to  construct 
the  natural  course  of  events,  out  of  genuine  historical  material.  As- 
suming the  authenticity  of  the  four  gospels,  the  first  method,  techni- 
cally called  rationalism,  is  demanded.  But  if  the  stories  of  miracles 
are  really  fictitious,  then  the  treatment  of  Paulus  can  but  prove  a 
reducHo  ad  absurdum^  and  the  very  reasoning  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
render  the  wonders  credible,  will  serve  to  cast  suspicion  upon  their 
historical  character.  Strauss  turned  the  well-meant  effort  of  Paulus 
to  ridicule,  since  which,  no  onfe  has  stood  up  for  out  and  out  ration- 
alism. Yet  the/ationalistic  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  has  a  place  in  Bib- 
lical interpretation.  While  a  strictly  rational  history  will  bear  a 
strictly  rational  treatment,  one  that  is  of  a  mixed  character  allows  but 
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a  moderate  and  cautious  application  of  it     Dr.  Fumess,  it  seems  to 
usy  sometimes  carries  this  method  to  an  extreme ;  and  Renan  has 
been  betrayed  by  it  into  positioijs  which  greatly  mar  his  work.    The 
moment  rationalism  leads  to  absurdities,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  the  authorities  are  at  fault     It  becomes  necessary  to  scrutinize 
tiie  narratives  themselves,  and  compare  them  with  analogous  produc- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  to  look  into  the  matter  of  dates  and 
authorship.     Sor  the  textual  criticism  of  the  gospels  Dr.  Strauss 
has  performed  his  task  so  that  it  will  not  need  doing  over  again ; 
while  the  Tiibingen  School  has  brought  out  the  history  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  and  assigned  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  their 
relative  dates  and  respective,  places.    The  great  importance  of  settling 
the  matter  of  authorities  will  appear  as  we  go  on. 

The  two  great  names  among  those  who  have  attempted  to  make 
the  life  of  Jesus  intelligible,  are  Strauss  and  Renan.  Of  the  two, 
Strauss  has  rendered  the  greater  service,  for  he  has  done  more  in  the 
way  of  preparation,  and  the  work  of  neither  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
finality.  Strauss  dwells  upon  the  negative,  Renan  upon  the  positive 
side.  Though  the  negative  is  good  only  as  a  means  to  the  positive, 
it  cannot  therefore  be  dispensed  with.  We  may  not  wish  to  stand 
upon  the  lower  rounds  of  a  ladder,  but  only  by  them  can  we  reach 
the  higher.  The  work  of  Strauss,  however  much  its  author  may  at- 
tempt to  popularize  it,  is  emphatically  a  work  for  students,  fascinating 
only  to  those  who  appreciate  a  discriminating  edge,  and  who  can 
patiently  follow  a  long  line  of  scrupulously  careful  investigation.  The 
work  of  Renan,  on  the  contrary,  though  studded  with  gems  of  Oriental 
learning,  is  but  a  popular,  ephemeral  production,  valuable  to  scholars 
rather  as  suggestive  of  something  yet  to  be  done,  than  as  itself  a 
result  Neither  work  is  a  satisfactory  life  of  Jesus ;  that  of  Strauss, 
because  he  professes  to  do  little  more  than  to  clear  away  the  rubbish, 
that  of  Renan,  because  he  builds  without  sufficient  heed  to  the  sound- 
ness of  his  materials,  and  even  at  that  sometimes  capriciously.  It  is 
as  though  his  rhetoric  now  and  then  got  the  better  of  his  reason. 
Strauss  therefore  is  much  more  satisfactory,  as  a  critic,  for  negation', 
than  Renan,  as  a  historian,  is  for  affirmation.  For  the  demolishing 
process  of  Strauss  It  matters  not  when,  or  by  whom,  the  fourth  gospel 
was  written.  Accepting  it  as  of  equal  value  with  the  others,  helps  to 
multiply  the  contradictions  ;  but  to  Renan  it  is  sadly  in  the  way ;  for 
in  building  the  more  rotten  timber  one  has  so  much  the  worse  for 
him.  The  most  glaring  defects  of  Renan's  work  are  those  which 
have  resulted  from  his  undue  respect  for  the  fourth  gospel.  If  it  be 
the  work  of  the  apostle  John,  the  wonderful  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
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tion  of  Lazarus  can  hardly  have  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  So  to 
explain  it,  Renan  must  suppose  a  pious  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  Jesus,  and  regarding  which  Jfesus  himself  was  not  altogether 
innocent  Must  we  sacrifice  the  character  of  Jesus  to  faith  in  such 
a  production,  every  line  of  which  bears  the  stamp,  not  of  the  histo- 
rian, but  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  theologian  ? 

Renan  has  only  made  a  beginning  in  that  enterprise  of  reconstruc- 
tion for  which  the  holy  war  of  Strauss  prepared  the  way.  If  we  stop 
with  Strauss,  we  have  indeed  disposed  of  the  supernatural  Christ,  but 
where  are  we  with  reference  to  the  historical  forms  of  Christianit}',  — 
the  actual  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Strauss  would  have  us  construct  for 
ourselves,  without  the  aid  of  objective  fact,  our  Christ  and  Saviour, — 
the  incarnate  God,  the  ideal  man.  Not  that  Strauss,  by  any  means, 
denies  the  actual  existence,  exalted  character,  and  noble  work  of  the 
Nazarene  ;  but  his  historical  Jesus  is  quite  too  indefinite  and  out  of 
sight  to  be  of  any  special  servica  Now,  if  it  were  true  that  Jesus 
has  been  lost  to  history,  we  should  not  be  unwilling  to  recognize  the 
fact,  and  with  Strauss  turn  to  the  Christ  formed  within.  But  help 
from  without  is  not  to  be  declined ;  and  it  does  seem  possible,  out  of 
the  chronicles,  and  limits  afforded  especially  in  the  gospels,  to  con- 
struct a  veritable  life  of  Jesus.  What  if  it  has  not  yet  been  done  ? 
Who  can  question  its  practicability,  when  ruined  temples  are  restored 
and  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  pre-adamitic  earth  are  raised  from  their 
graves,  and  clothed  with  flesh  1  True,  Renan  has  in  a  point  of  vital 
importance  failed  ;  for  it  avails  us  little  to  have  a  historical  Christ  if 
he  be  not  one  on  whom  we  can  lean,  and  to  whom  we  can  render 
unquestionable  homage.  He  will  not  answer  if  he  allowed  himself  in 
any  degree  to  play  a  part,  if  in  his  miracle-working  he  consciously 
yielded  to  the  popular  demand,  unfaithful  to  his  highest  convictions. 
But,  happily  for  us,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Renan  has  failed,  and  that 
the  unworthy  imputations  are  gratuitous.  With  the  fourth  gospel  for 
our  authority  we  might  be  troubled  about  the  character  of  Jesus,  for 
in  no  chapter  of  it  does  he  appear  a  consistent  man.  But  in  the  light 
of  the  latest  and  most  conscientious  criticism,  taking  Mark's  Gospel 
as  the  earliest  sketch  of  events,  and  Matthew's  as  containing  the  best 
report  of  discourses,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  produce  a  graphic, 
natural,  genuine  life  of  Jesus,  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  shall  see 
the  best  of  ourselves,  and  a  worshipful  image  of  our  God. 

We  are  not,  however,  of  those  who  have  only  imprecations  to  heap 
upon  the  head  of  that  accomplished,  sincere,  earnest  Renan.  Through 
him  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  Jesus  has,  for  the  first  time,  flashed  upon 
a  thousand  minds.    His  life  of  Jesus  is  at  once  instructive  and  en* 
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tertaining.  While  it  conveys  more  true  ideas  of  the  founder  of  our 
religion  than  a  whole  library  of  ordinary  Sunday  reading,  it  has  all 
the  charm  of  a  romance.  It  is  a  book  of  which  none  can  afford  to 
be  ignorant  But  for  the  blemishes  which  we  have  indicated,  and 
against  'wbich  most  readers  are  sufficiently  guarded,  we  should  have 
here  an  admirable  manual,  classic  and  popular.  And  though  we  are 
confidently  looking  for  a  life  of  Jesus  more  worthy  the  name  than 
anythii^  that  has  yet  appeared,  it  would  be  a  rare  Providence  which 
should  unite  in  one  man  the  artbtic  genius  and  enthusiasm  of  Renan, 
with  the  critical  acumen  and  impartiality  of  Strauss. 

Daniel  Bowen. 


THE    SOUTH    RETREATING. 

THE  worst  look  political  afiairs  have,  at  present,  is  that  which 
shows  the  South  retreating.    While  republicans  are  rejoicing 
cnrer  tiie  defeat  of  Johnson,  the  South  hastens  to  accept  his  defeat  as 
its  own,  and  once  more*  turns  to   make  the  best  of  circumstances. 
It  falls  back  to  take  its  stand  on  the  Congressional  Amendment 
It  argues  that  the  best  terms  it  can  now  get  are  those  the  Amend- 
ment offers.    Five  months  later,  and  even  that  may  be  withdrawn. 
Congress  will  meet  in  December,  backed  by  larger  majorities  than 
sustained  it  through  the  war.    It  will  then  have  become  thoroughly 
abolitionized.     And  dffore  that  time  or  nevery  the  South  must  fight  the 
battle  against  Negro-suffrage.    "  The  Amendment,"  it  says,  "  is  not  so 
bad  after  all.    The  loss  of  a  few  Representatives  cripples  its  cause, 
but  black  voters  would  ruin  it.     Best  count  the  negro  nobody  than 
have  him  count  against  the  Southern  white." 

To  this  policy  the  South  is  fast  retreating.  It  is  possible  for  the 
President  to  retreat  in  the  same  direction.  That  he  will  seek  to 
cany  out  his  policy  beyond  the  Fall  elections  is  not  probable.  If 
the  Republicans  move  forward  towards  Suf&age,  he  will  declare 
for  the  Amendment  He  will  make  ihctt  mean  "bowing  to  the 
will  of  the  people" — whose  servant  he  is.  He  can  take  this  step 
gracefully,  and  consistently.  For  what  is  the  Amendment  when  an 
abolitionist  strips  it  of  its  gloss.  First,  it  is  a  complete  recognition 
and  deference  to  the  theory  of  State  Rights.  This  may  be  shown 
from  the  highest  Republican  authority.  The  Address  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Committee,  thus  explains :  "  A  State  which 
diooses  to  hold  part  of  its  population  in  ignorance  and  vassalage  — 
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powerless,  uneducated,  unfranchised  —  shall  not  count  that  portion 
to  balance  the  educated,  intelligent,  enfranchised  citizens  of  other 
States.''  Second,  it  is  a  shameful  admission  that  this  is  a  white 
man's  government.  The  same  "  Address  "  says :  "  *  But '  some  one 
may  say,  *  this  section  is  designed  to  coerce  the  South  into  according 
suffrage  to  the  blacks.'  .Not  so,  we  reply ;  but  only  to  notify  her 
(ruling  caste)  that  we  will  no  longer  bribe  them  to  keep  (their)  blacks 
in  serfdom.  We  say,  therefore,  to  South  Carolina,  *If  you  keep 
(your)  blacks  in  serfdom,' "  &c.  Now  the  President  can  well  agree  to 
all  this.  The  Herald  says  it  was  silly  in  him  to  have  ever  made  an 
issue  upon  it  And  so  it  was.  It  is  his  own  creed  throughout 
Now  that  Sumner  and  Stephens  abandon  it  he  may  discover  his  op- 
portunity. The  Herald  has  gone  before  him.  The  Tltnes  is  on  the 
way.  The  World  will  not  long  stay  behind.  And  when  it  gets  to 
the  Amendment,  Alex.  Stephens,  Governor  Parsons,  Mayor  Mun- 
roe,  and  everybody  else  of  the  "ruling  caste,"  will  have  become 
champions  of  the  Union  based  on  the  late  "  Congressional  policy." 
What  then  will  Congress  do  ?   Will  it  fulfil  the  Southern  prophecy 

—  cancel  the  Amendment,  and  ordain  suffrage.  I^at  is  now  the 
issue.  What  will  Congress  do  ?  The  President's  policy  is  already 
done  for.  None  so  wild  as  to  do  it  homage.  The  Amendment 
must  share  the  same  fate. 

It  will  no  longer  do  to  urge  that  the  Amendment  in  any  sense 
ends  the  controversy.  It  does  not  even  touch  it.  The  equalizing  of 
representation  by  ignoring  the  negro,  is  the  old  trick.  It  is  a  dodge. 
Impartial  suffrage  is  the  just  and  only  plan.  None  other  covers  the 
whole  ground.  The  shame  of  America  is  its  persistence  in  its  crime 
against  the  negro.  The  negro  is  made  the  white  man's  foot-ball. 
Kick  him  which  way  you  will  —  any  way ;   it  don't  matter  where 

—  to  carry  an  election,  or  save  the  Union.  The  poor  Union!  It 
lives  on  the  blood  of  Cuffy. 

It  is  time  that  Republicans,  who  profess  so  much  love  of  Justice, 
should  let  the  Union  slide  out  of  their  thoughts,  while  they  look 
square  at  the  black  man  and  read  in  his  face  the  Lessons  of  Justice. 
More  than  that  —  hear  what  he  can  say  for  himself. 

SPEECH   OF   FREDERICK   DOUGLAS. 

At  the  Southern  Loyalist  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  Sept  6,  1866. 


"  Let  us  come  back  honestly  once  more  to  first  principles.  Our 
country  has  just  emerged  from  a  great  rebellion ;  a  rebellion  unlike 
all  other  rebellions;  a  rebellion  undertaken  to  redress  no  great 
wrong,  to  affirm  no  great  human  right,  but  a  rebellion  undertaken  for 
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the  sole  purpose  of  establishing  and  perpetuating  the  ascendency  of 
a  privileged  class  in  the  United  States  —  carried  on  with  no  other 
motive  than  perpetuating  slavery  as  an  institution  of  the  South.  It 
would  seem  that  we  had  suffered  enough  for  the  sacred  cause  of  lib- 
erty, but  it  appears  from  what  I  have  heard  that  it  is  not  so,  that  the 
struggle  is  not  over.  I  noticed  that  the  resolutions  you  have  passed 
insist  upon  equal  rights  and  justice.  In  the  name  of  God,  I  ask  you, 
what  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  Any  honest  man  would  suppose  that  it 
meant  to  give  men  of  my  complexion  equal  rights,  and  exact  justice 
with  yourselves.  The  Convention  of  the  14th  of  August  used  the  - 
same  words.  What  did  they  mean  by  it  ?  If  you  mean  anything  by 
equal  justice  and  protection  of  our  liberties,  you  mean  that  Fred 
Douglass  shall  have  an  equal  right  with  eveiy  other  citizen,  in  the 
protection  of  his  life,  liberty  and  property.  Then,  in  God's  name, 
why  do  you  not  come  out  and  say  so  ? 

"  I  have  talked,  since  I  have  been  here,  with  learned  men  from  the 
South,  and  when  I  asked  them  that  question,  they  said :  'Keep  still ; 
it  will  all  come  in  good  time ;  don't  pile  it  on  too  heavy ;  don't  do 
that ;  let  us  get  out  of  the  well,  and  we  will  attend  to  you  afterward^.' 
You  remember  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  goat  who  were  in  the  well 
together :  the  fox  said  he  could  get  out  by  mounting  the  goat's  horns, 
and  then  he  would  help  the  goat  out.  Reynard  forgot  the  poor  goat, 
and  it  remains  in  the  well  still. 


**  The  negro  power  is  a  greater  one  than  most  people  give  it  credit 
for.  We  attempted  to  crush  the  rebellion  with  one  hand,  the  soft 
right  hand,  but  it  was  not  until  you  called  the  strong  left  arm,  which 
had  previously,  been  shackled  behind  your  back,  that  you  were  suc- 
cessful in  crushing  treason.  Will  you  now  be  so  unmerciful,  so  un- 
generous, as  to  reftise  that  boon  to  the  blacks,  your  friends,  that  you 
are  willing  should  be  extended  to  the  rebels,  your  enemies — the  right 
of  suffrage  ?  Surely,  if  the  black  man  can  pay  taxes,  he  can  vote. 
If  he  can  use  the  loyal  musket,  he  can  vote. 

"  Five  centuries  ago,  the  proud  Anglo-Saxon  race  were  slaves,  just 
the  same  as  we  blacks  were  a  few  years  ago ;  and  see  what  the  race 
has  risen  to  I  I  hope  to  see  the  day  yet  when  the  negroes  of  the 
country  will  be  something  —  not  a  despised  or  proscribed  race,  but 
worthy  of  the  sacrifices,  the  great  sacrifices,  which  have  been  made 
for  their  redemption  from  bondage.  Negro  suflfrage  is  sure  to  come ; 
and  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  unless  you  inscribe  that  motto  on  your 
banner,  I  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day  .when  the  Democratic  party  will 
do  it    Come  it  will." 

Noble  Frederkk  Douglass  I  Editor. 


RELIGIOUS      LIBERTY. 

Rev.  Hiram  P.  Crozier  recently  delivered  a  noticeable  Discourse 
before  the  "  Society  of  Progressive  Friends,"  at  Longwood,  Penn.,  on 
Religious  Liberty.  It  is  published  with  the  proceedings  of  that  meet- 
ing. His  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  religious  liberty  ? "  is 
given  in  a  short  paragraph,  as  follows : 

"  Religious  liberty  is  recognition  of,  and  obedience  to,  all  religious  truth. 
Truth  is  the  only  and  final  authority ;  and  of  truth,  man  is  the  only  and 
final  arbiter  and  judge.  The  Bible  and  the  Pope,  and  the  Church  and  the 
Creed,  must  all  abide  this  test  of  the  individual  reason,  conscience  and  soul. 
What  in  the  everlasting  nature  of  things  is  fitting  to  be  pronounced  true 
and  reasonable  ?  What  in  the  everlasting  nature  of  man  is  fitting  to  be 
pronoimced  venerable,  holy  and  right  ?  What  in  the  divine  harmonies  of 
the  soul  is  fitting  to  be  pronounced  sacred,  beautifiil  and  good  ?  ** 

In  enforcing  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  religious  welfare  and 
education  of  children,  he  utters  the  hearty  voice  of  the  age  : 

"  It  must  be  done  in  a  way  and  manner  that  shall  liberate  and  not  enslave 
them  ;  that  shall  enlarge  their  best  natures,  and  not  stunt  them  with  shallow 
conceits  and  false  doctrines.  Thomas  Starr  King  said  to  me,  *  Looking 
upon  my  infant  son,  asleep  in  his  cradle  (a  fi*esh  gift  of  heaven),  I  involunta- 
rily cried  to  God,  Let  him  rather  be  an  ^  Atheist ^^  than  have  him  fall  into 
the  popular  belief.  Let  him  believe  in  Nature  and  its  beautiful  order, 
rather  than  believe  in  an  infinite  devil  and  an  endless  hell  T  " 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  chatter  about  Sectarian  aggression,  and 
organization,  which  the  present  time  is  furnishing,  the  following  clos- 
ing paragraphs  are  clear  notes  of  promise  : 

"  I  know  of  no  difference  between  Liberal  and  Puritan ;  Low  Church  and 
High  ;  Broad  Church  and  Narrow ;  Heterodox  and  Orthodox^  if  they  shall 
attempt  to  stop,  to  stand  still,  and,  to  quote  an  eminent  liberal  divine  of  my 
own  Unitarian  faith,  *  Stop  conquering,  and  go  forth  to  garrison  what  is 
already  won.' 

"  *  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.'  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  any  body  of 
men  and  women  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  which  is  afraid  of  God's  own 
living  Truth  in  the  hearts  and  minds  and  souls  of  his  own  living  and  dutiful 
children.  The  Church  has  got  to  be  *  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth,' 
or  become  the  contempt  of  the  world.  She  has  got  to  stop  garrison  duty, 
break  camp  and  hospital,  and  nobly  serve  on  picket,  on  the  forlorn  hope, 
and  in  the  great  Liberating  Army  of  Mankind.  She  must  be  the  vanguard 
of  that  army,  or  sink  out  of  sight  with  Paganism,  Mahomedanism  and  Ro- 
manism. 

"  God  has  put  man  into  this  world  to  grow  in  all  noble  directions.  Balk 
man's  growth  you  cannot,  any  more  than  you  can  balk  the  growth  of  coral 
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reefs  toward  the  *  Queen  of  the  Antilles,'  or  the  bursting  of  new  suns  and 
stars  into  life,  to  glorify  the  infinitude  of  space.  Man's  mission  is  to  sub- 
due the  word  and  have  dominion  over  it.  That  mission  is  to  be  fulfilled. 
Kthe  Church  cannot  help  its  fulfilment,  yea,  lead  in  its  consummation,  then, 
as  a  dead  and  withered  arm,  it  must  be  buried  out  of  sight 

"  All  cry  for  rest,  for  the  lull  of  *  agitation,^  for  garrison  duty,  for  organ- 
ixatioHy  is  a  cry  and  signal  of  death.  Call  it  increased  zeal,  increased  ac- 
tivity, increased  prosperity,  if  you  will ;  that  will  not  I.  The  truth  of  one 
genial,  gifted,  spiritual,  free  soul  like  Channing,  has  more  meaning  and 
.  more  salvation  for  the  race  than  all  your  instituted  religion  for  eighteen 
hundred  years.  The  bursting  forth  of  one  such  century  man  as  Theodore 
Parker,  lifting  religion  above  the  sphere  of  the  transient  and  accidental, 
into  God's  sphere  of  the  absolute  and  eternal,  is  the  undying  prophecy  of 
the  spiritual  world  that  the  race  is  not  exhausted ;  that  religion  is  not  to  be 
organized  but  discovered;  not  to  be  chanted  *^and  spoken  in  sweet  and  sol- 
emn and  fitting  words  of  olden  times  alone,  but  lived  in  the  conflicting 
issues,  and  spoken  in  the  sturdy  Saxon  speech,  of  to-day ;  that  inspiration 
is  now  and  in  the  •future,  as  well  as  yesterday  and  in  the  past ;  that  God 
is  Real,  as  well  as  Historic;  and  that  man's  life  may  now  glow  with  this 
Hfe,  and  his  pathway  shine  with  the  foot-prints  of  angels." 

Editor. 


UNITARIAN    FELLOWSHIP    AND    LIBERTY.* 

The  near  approach  of  the  next . "  Unitarian  National  Conference," 
brings  Mr.  Towne's  able  Letter  to  Dr.  Bellows  into  new  interest. 
The  Letter  is  a  review  of  the  New  York  Convention,  but  it  also  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  future  course  of  the  denomination.  As 
a  record  of  that  Convention,  we  deem  it  the  most  complete  and  faith- 
ful of  any  that  has  appeared.  Mr.  Towi\e  takes  broad  ground,  and 
treats  the  tendency  of  the  Unitarians,  under  the  lead  of  some  of  their 
clerg)-  and  laity,  towards  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  with  a  stirring 
and  unanswerable  protest.  The  Letter  cannot  be  given  in  a  synopsis. 
It  must  be  read  through.  The  following  extract  will  speak  for  itself 
and  show  the  spirit  which  animates  its  author. 

"That  which  Unitarianism  demands  in  this  great  day  of  new  lib- 
erty and  union  is  the  vigorous  action  of  her  national  organization,  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  and  the  customary  assembling  of 
her  Autumnal  Conventions,  an  the  broadest  principle  of  fraternity.     It 

♦  A  Letter  to  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.  By  Rev.  Edward  C.  Townc, 
Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Parish,  Medford,  Mass. 
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is  to  be  recognized,  that  every  effort  in  religion  made  in  good  faith  is 
so  far  good,  and  worthy  of  fraternal  recognition,  even  if  its  method 
may  be  quite  erroneous  in  the  judgment  of  cultivated  intelligence. 
The  appeal  to  prejudice  is  intellectually  and  spiritually  base.  All  the 
movements  of  the  time  are  under  one  providence,  and  are  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  their  good,  that  the  unfolding  of  their  better  spirit  may 
be  secured.  The  conception  of  a  Christ  who  will  come  in  with  the 
whip  to  clear  the  temple  is  essentially  Pharisaic.  There  is  no  good 
sense  of  the  name  of  Christ  which  does  not  require  us  to  give  a  broth- 
er's hand  to  every  man  who  is  honestly  desirous  of  brotherly  love. 
The  day  must  soon  come  when  liberal  fellowship  will  exclude  none 
because  of  their  thought,  not  even  those  whose  thought  runs  in  the 
channel  of  extreme  denial.  #  To  stand  together  as  brothers  and  bear 
one  another's  burdens,  having  no  high  thoughts,  no  hard  feelings,  and 
no  cherished  aversions,  is  the  aim  under  which  men  of  all  names,  in 
and  out  of  now-recognized  communion,  will  pursue  the  search  for 
truth,  and  the  labor  for  good,  as  under  a  new  great  banner  of  liberty 
and  union.  The  spirit  of  the  age  you  may  propose  to  control,  but  in 
vain.  That  spirit  mocks  your  endeavor.  The  time  is  all  alive  with 
the  energy  of  awakened  humanity.  Churches  cannot  resist  it,  except 
to  be  broken  as  under  a  millstone.  Sectarianism  has  no  more  chance 
than  any  other  relic  of  barbarism.  Dogmatism  is  dead  and  buried. 
It  is  useless  to  put  on  white  garments,  and  attempt  to  play  the  angel 
of  resurrection.  The  tomb  of  darkness  is  that  light  in  which  dark- 
ness ceases  to  exist.  A  great  light  of  trust  fills  the  world  in  which 
we  have  our  lot.  Even  the  infidel,  so  called,  has  profound  faith.  He 
dashes  your  clean  platters,  or  your  unclean,  to  the  ground ;  but  he 
takes  in  his  hands  bread  of  truth  with  that  same  noble  hunger  of  soul 
which  has  marked  the  heroism  of  apostle  and  martyr  in  all  ages. 
Fraternity  does  not  hesitate  to  commune,  if  occasion  arise,  with  men 
of  unwashed  hands  who  go  plucking  the  raw  ears  of  truth,  in  disre- 
gard of  pious  prejudice,  in  the  common  fields  of  humanity.  Frater- 
nity !  The  unrecognized  benediction  of  the  Father  is  on  many  a  fold 
which  our  piety  cannot  name  without  contempt.  We  are  *  members 
one  of  another,'  whether  we  are  ^  conscious  or  not  of  the  blessed  fact 
Brotherhood  is  the  decree  of  a  power  which  we  cannot  resist.  We 
are  in  the  chain-gang  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  driven  by  mighty  Providence 
on  one  way  of  truth  and  good.  Let  us  awake  to  the  fact  In  our 
work,  and  in  our  conference,  let  us  grant  the  largest  liberty  and  se- 
cure the  broadest  union.  So  shall  we  vindicate  Unitarian  fellowship 
and  liberty." 

Editor. 


THE   AMERICAN    SOCIAL -SCIENCE   ASSOCIATION. 

In  noticing  the  pamphlet  issued  by  this  Association,  in  The  Radical 
for  August,  we  announced  that  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  would  be 
held  at  New  Haven,  on  the  9th  and  loth  of  October.  We  now  learn 
that  on  that  occasion  addresses  or  papers  are  expected  from  Professor 
Rogers  the  President,  Judge  Washburn  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  E.  G. 
Wine,  Professor  Dwight  and  Clairence  Cook  of  New  York,  Rev.  Mr. 
Harwood  and  Professor  Gilmore  of  New  Haven,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Dr. 
William  Read,  Rev.  C.  F.  Barnard,  David  Wilder,  Jr.,  and  others  of 
Boston ;  F.  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord,  David  A.  Welles  of  the  Treasu- 
ry Department,  George  Walker  of  Springfield,  and  other  members  of 
the  Association.  The  questions  discussed  will  include  several  in 
each  of  the  foiu:  departments,  and  the  proceedings  will  be  of  much 
interest 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Sanborn  will  bring  forward  some  remark- 
able facts  concerning  the  system  pursued  in  France  for  many  years  in 
the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  —  namely,  to  place  them 
in  the  common  schools  along  with  children  who  see  and  speak.  Of 
the  system,  T^r.  A.  Blanchet,  19  Rue  de  Grammort,  Paris,  is  the  foun- 
der, and  it  has  been  adopted  within  the  last  year  in  the  whole  of 
France.  In  Paris,  where  Blanchet  has  labored  for  thirty  years,  seve- 
ral hundred  children  of  these  two  unfortunate  classes  are  annually 
instructed  in  the  public  schools,  and,  we  are  assured  with  much  suc- 
cess. Recendy  the  adult  deaf-mutes  of  infirm  health  have  been  ad- 
mitted also  to  these  schools,  and  nearly  all  of  this  class  in  Paris  are 
now  instructed  there. 

This  matter  possesses  some  interest  for  our  countrymen,  having  al- 
ready been  touched  upon  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  and 
subsequendy  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Hartford  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum.  The  bitter  personal  attack  there  made  upon  Dr.  Howe  will 
not  strengthen  the  arguments  of  the  Hartford  people  with  thinking 
men,  and  have  been  well  answered  in  the  Springfield  Republican, 
We  trust  that  Mr.  Sanborn  will  avoid  all  personal  questions,  and  ex- 
hibit the  plain  fiurtsof  the  case,  which  are  so  little  known  in  America. 
Many  of  these  facts  are  stated  in  the  Abb^  Ijiigre's  Didionnaire 
i'Eamomie  Charitable^  tome  12,  published  in  Paris  in  1857,  —  a  work 
of  infinite  research  and  of  great  utility. 

We  shall  give  hereafter  some  account  of  the  New  Haven  meeting, 
vfaicfa,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  fully  attended  both  by  members  and 
tfaegcoexal  public. 

Editor. 
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LETTER  TO   REV.  JAMES   FREEMAN  CLARKK 

Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  —  I  shall  perhaps  succeed  better  in  convincing  you  of 
the  friendly  purpose  of  my  criticism,  if  I  address  you  directly.  The  tone  in 
which  your  last  letter  opens  suggests  that  some  sense  of  personal  grievance 
has  tempted  you  aside  from  the  proper  dignity  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Let 
me  again  assure  you  that  I  have  foundit  quite  possible  to  criticize  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  as  well  as  to  call  attention  to  the  misrepresentation  of  my  own, 
without  intending  unkind  personalities.  1  think  your  own  experience  should 
have  enabled  you  to  do  me  the  justice  to  beheve  this.  You  have  yourself 
brought  the  grave  charge  that  I  have  "  shiftily  changed  the  issue."  Should 
I  do  rightly  to  characterize  that  charge  in  the  style  of  your  somewhat  coarse 
exordium  ?  Then,  too,  an  irrelevant  story  is  no  substitute  for  a  fia.ir  review 
of  arguments,  though  it  may  turn  off  the  thoughtless  or  hurried  reader  from 
their  track.     Let  us  be  intent  on  the  truth  alone. 

If,  convinced  by  this  new  Apologue  of  the  Dog  and  the-  Man,  as  I  was 
not  by  the  more  elegant  one  of  the  Bee,  the  Ant  and  the  Spider,  I  should 
waive  the  right  of  showing  wherein  you  have  misapprehended  me,  imdoubt- 
edly  nothing  would  remain  in  your  second  letter  that  calls  for  reply.  In 
deprecating  all  such  "  complaints  "  on  my  part,  beforehand,  in  this  lively 
way,  you  practically  invite  me  to  be  silent. 

Still,  for  certain  reasons,  I  think  I  must  take  notice  of  your  letter.  First, 
because  I  wish  to  illustrate  from  it  the  untenableness  of  a  certain  position 
on  great  religious  questions :  and  second,  because  while  analyzing  its  char- 
acter as  a  reply,  I  would  prove  that  I  have  given  it  an  attentive  consideration. 

I  must  say,  then,  in  general,  that  the  vital  question  treated  in  the  Dis- 
course you  have  criticised  still  escapes  you,  and  that  your  mind  is  still 
directed  to  irrelevant  issues.  You  at  first  pronounced  that  question  a  purely 
verbal  one.  Failing,  excuse  me,  to  sustain  yourself  there,  you  now  take 
the  ground  that  your  own  supposititious  question  is  the  real  issue  between 
us  ! 

I  am  willing  to  try  once  more  to  set  the  matter  in  its  true  light. 

The  question  is  not^  as  you  insist,  (how  could  it  possibly  be,  as  between 
rational  persons  ? )  "  whether  there  is  any  Authority  that  is  not  Infalli- 
bility " ;  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "moral  influence  " ;  or  such  a  thing 
as  "  help  from  trust  reposed  by  God-seeking  men  in  higher  intellects  than 
their  own " ;  it  is  not  whether  churches,  sects,  books,  may  have  an  au- 
thority that  does  not  make  liberty  needless  or  wrong."  These  are  points 
of  your  own  raising ;  "  questions  of  words  "  indeed.  You  are  at  liberty,  my 
dear  sir,  to  discuss  them  with  any  man  hardy  enough  to  dispute  self-evident 
propositions.  The  reader  can  only  wonder  why  you  have  seriously  set 
about  proving  what  no  one  denies. 
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The  question  between  us  is  this  :  whether  there  is^/«  human  belief  such 
a  thing. as  z,  principle  oi  Outward  Authority  essentially  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Inward  Freedom  ;  the  assumption  whereof  is  conveyed  in  a  well 
understood  use  of  the  word  "  authoritative  "  as  applied  to  religious  books, 
teachers,  churches.  For  if  there  is^  than  I  might  properly  present  the  two 
principles  in  their  antithesis  under  those  respective  names,  and  tracfe  them 
through  history  in  review  of  their  respective  qualities  and  influences  ;  and 
this  without  laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  denying  any  other  kinds  of 
authority  which  any  or  all  persons  might  believe  in.  I  furthermore  af-  » 
firmed  that  such  a  principle  of  belief  there  is  ;  residing  in  the  assumption  of 
supernatural  and  infallible  Authority,  and  therein  only.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
Does  not  such  authority  in  its  very  principle  assume  the  decision  of  reli- 
gious truth,  to  the  suppression  of  trust  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  natural 
Unities,  and  may  it  not  therefore  be  properly  called  Outward  Authority y 
in  contradistinction  from  that  Inward  Freedom  which  fully  recognises  the 
supremacy  of  the  individual  reason  as  the  ultimate  judge^  and  should  of 
course  consist  in  the  true  liberty  and  culture  thereof?  Wherein  do  I  here 
assert  that  there  is  no  ^/A^r  authority  than  infallible  authority  ?  You  pro- 
test that  there  is  another.  Granted  ;  but  what  then  ?  Simply,  this  other  is 
not  Outward  Authority  as  opposed  to  Inward  Freedom,  that  is  all ;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand ;  it  is  a  new  issue.  I  stated  with  per- 
fect clearness  what  I  meant ;  and  the  quotations  you  have  made,  of  them- 
selves abundantly  show  this.  You  mistake,  therefore,  in  supposing  that  I 
"  confound  Authority  with  Infallibility."  And  yet  this  mistake  is  the  sum 
of  your  reply. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  meet  the  Discourse  you  are  desirous  of  refuting. 
It  is  to  deny  tliat  the  question  between  these  two  principles,  as  above  de- 
fined, is  "  the  great  religious  question  of  the  Ages."   I  see  not  how  you  can 
do  this,  since  you  yourself  assail  the  infallibility  which  has  been  cherished 
in  all  Christian  ages  by  the  Orthodox  church  as  the  very  eye  of  faith,  in  the 
name  of  a  "knowledge"  believed  by  you  to  be  capable  of  securing  \ht  free- 
dom which  reformers  in  all  ages  really  desire.     Yet  when  I  present  this 
question  between  natural  and  infallible  authority  in  its  dependence  on  the  . 
structure  of  human  nature,  you  insist  on  setting  this  radical  test  aside  for 
the  impracticable  inquiry,  how  much  influence  should  be  allowed  to  the 
authority  of  character;  a  mere  question  of  circumstances,  to  be  answered 
by  each  person  according  to  his  special  stage  of  growth  and  appreciation. 
Allow  me  to  repeat  that  you  slur  an  essential  distinction,  to  introduce  your 
question  of  "more  and  less."     I  do  not  say  you   ^^ shiftily  change  the 
issue ; "  but  I  must  decline  to  be  led  away  from  matters  of  moment  by  the 
necessities  of  the  false  position  in  which  you  have  placed  yourself. 

You  are  disposed  to  reprove  what  you  imagine  to  be  an  inaccurate* use  of 
words  on  my  part.  Will  you  allow  me,  in  perfect  kindness,  as  well  as  in 
self-defence,  to  test  your  own  expressions  in  this  respect  f 

There  is  an  "  Authority  which  is  not  Infallibility,"  as  Webster  will  prove 
to  the  school-boy.  But  what  you  have  meant  by  the  phrase  is  not  so  clear. 
You  say  it  is  in  "  Knowledge,"  imperfect,  of  course  ;  yet  you  d\scoNW  VX 
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also  in  "  help  from  supernatural  teachers."  Supernatural  knowledge,  then, 
may  consist  with  fallibility  ;  but  this  again  is  to  use  the  word  supernatural 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  in  the  re- 
ligious history  of  the  ages,  and  in  which  aloney  therefore,  it  could  with  pro- 
priety be  used  in  the  discourse  under  Veview.  But  let  this  pass.  It  would 
seem  at  least,  then,  that  you  take  your  stand  on  fallibility  in  Jesus.  But 
no  ;  while  you  are  careful  to  tell  us  that  the  kind  of  authority  you  insist  on 
is  to  "  replace  the  authority  of  an  Infallible  Letter,"  you  are  still  more  care- 
ful not  to  allow  that  it  is  to  replace  the  authority  of  an  infallible  Christ, 
This  is  the  *  citadel  *  which  must  not  be  attacked  ;  not  for  the  reason  the 
sincere  Calvinist  would  give,  because  it  is  past  all  question  impregnable 
and  matter  of  positive  faith  ;  but  first,  because  we  cannot  carry  it  against 
Orthodox  prejudice ;  and  second,  because  "  no  mortal  can  ever  see  or  know 
anything  of  the  mystery  of  the  oxperience  hidden  in  the  soul  of  Jesus  ; "  in 
other  words,  because  for  aught  anybody  caii  know,  it  may  be  impregnable. 
But  what,  then,  is  this  notion  of  a  special  mystery  in  the  soul  of  Jesus, 
hidden  from  the  scrutiny  of  doubt,  if  not  a  practical  assumption  of  that  Very 
infeUibility  which  you  insist  on  setting  aside  for  what  you  call  *  knowledge  V 
But  not  so,  again  :  for  to  this  inscrutable  authority  is  due  only  "  intelligent 
trust "  as  in  a  "  Leader."  Nevertheless,  further,  this  "  Leader "  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  word  that  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  ; "  and  to  deny 
him  to  be  "  Captain  and  Head  of  the  great  host,"  &c.,  is  to  take  from  men 
"  the  fountain  from  .which  the  water  of  life  flows."  We  should  infer  from 
this,  again,  that  he  must  be  infallible.  Wrong  once  more  ;  the  Evangelical 
Church  is  to  be  "  shown  that  infallibility  is  impossible,"  by  showing  that 
all  human  expression  is  imperfect,  and  the  Gospels  are  but  this  first  imper- 
fection further  adulterated  by  transmission  ;  from  which  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  the  fountain  itself,  known  to  us  only  in  this  transmitted  way, 
would  necessarily  become  subject  to  these  human  conditions  and  tests. 
But  we  remember  "  the  mystery  in  the  soul  of  Jesus,"  and  leave  the  Ortho- 
dox the  citadel  of  his  infallible  guide  ;  and  so  infallibility  again  is  not  im- 
possible. But  yet  again  it  is.  For  to  the  former  illustrations  of  what  you 
mean  by  authority  without  it,  such  as  Spencer,  Comte,  and  the  respected 
Murray,  you  now  add  the  Southern  guide,  who  indeed  occasionally  led 
astray,  yet  on  the  whole  knew  the  paths  well  enough  to  guide  thousands  of 
escaping  Union  prisoners  through  the  wilderness.  To  follow  out  the  illus- 
tration :  Jesus  is  not  infallible,  may  lead  a  few  wrong,  but  on  the  whole 
knows  the  way  well  enough.  And  so  we  must  be  content  with  this  picture 
of  the  one  "  Captain  and  Head  "  of  the  race,  "  the  fountain  whence  the 
water  of  life  flows  to  all."  The  "  Authority  "  which  you  have  "  distin- 
guished from  infallibility,"  is  by  no  means  clear  to  me. 

It  is  important  to  know  what  is  sought  to  be  proved  by  this  last  illustra- 
tion. Is  it  that  .Authority  and  Freedom  are  not  the  two  sides  of  the  great 
religious  question,  since  here  is  a  kind  of  Authority  that  all  alike  need? 
You  must  permit  me  again  to  refer  you  to  the  Evangelical  world,  which 
certainly  represents  one  side  of  that  question,  in  evidence  that  this  "  Know- 
ledge  without  In/allibility  **  does  not  really  represent  that  side.    Or  are  you 
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seeking  to  prove  Jesup  the  One  Mediator  ?    It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
show  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  one  person  who  could 
guide  Union  soldiers  well  enough :  and  also  that  no  soldier  could  possibly 
find  his  way  without  this  individual  guide.    But  there  is  a  difficulty  beyond 
this.    When  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  '*  knowing  the  way/'  what  is  really  said  ? 
Does  the  name  represent  a  distinct  individuality,  which  all  men  may  trust, 
assured  that  they  are  all  trusting  the  same  guide  ?   How  large  a  portion  of 
Christians  find  the  same  Jesus  that  either  of  us  finds  ?    What  Jesus  has 
that  redoubtable  king  of  terrors,  that  Brother  Earle  of  the  prayer-meetings, 
lound  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  m^al  quality  of  the  Calvinistic  Jesus,  or 
of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Jesus  ?    Which  ''  knows  the  way," 
the  Jesus  of  Dr.  Clarke,  or  the  Jesus  of  Dr.  Adams  ?    I  would  remind  you 
that  this  is  not  a  question  between  us  two,  who  may  not  difier  materially  as 
to  the  substance  of  righteousness.    It  is  the  question  whether  any  historical 
personage  can  be  taken  as  meaning  the  same  moral  and  spiritual  guidance 
to  all  men.   To  say  that  Jesus  is  the  one  Mediator,  because  "  he  knows  the 
way,**  is  to  say  little  or  nothing.    Your  << intelligent  trust  in  a  Leader" 
oeases  to  be  valid  as  a  principle  the  moment  it  is  tapered  down  to  what 
you  would  call  the  authority  of  the  one  Captain  and  Head  of  the  Race.    We 
all  know  there  are  as  many  captains  and  heads  as  there  are  sects  and  even 
persons,  who  call  Jesus  by  those  names :  and  where  then  is  the  <*  one  Me- 
diator "  ?    You  naturally  expect  that  your  conception  of  Jesus  is  to  sup- 
plant all  others  in  ms&'s  intelligent  trust,.and  that  then  we  shall  have  the 
Jesus  that  "  knows  the  way."    But  may  I  not  hope  the  same  of  my  concep- 
tion, which  does  not  involve  so  exclusive  an  authority  in  Jesus,  nor  yet 
,  such  an  exceptional  absence  in  his  case  of  that  '*  trust  in  leaders,  which  all 
men  feel  the  need  of"  ?    And  so  we  shall  have  two  Mediators  instead  of 
one.    But  meantime,  have  we  not  been  forgetting  a  nearer  leader  than  any 
of  these  notions  about  Jesus  ?  What  shapes  and  transforms  these,  and  sub- 
jects them  to  our  growth,  as  the  shadow  is  compelled  to  follow  the  substance  ? 
Who  has,  after  all,  "guided  the  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  struggle, 
doubt,  despair,"  while  Jesus  was  representing  so  many  different  and  con- 
flicting dreams  ?    The  Voice  of  the  Everlasting  Spirit  is  surely  clearer  as 
the  ages  pass,  and  as  man  comes  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  laws  ot 
his  own  spiritual  and  physical  nature.    Let  us  not  think  to  hold  Him  within 
those  special  channels  of  acpess  which  our  ecclesiasticism  would  prescribe 
for  his  viewless  steps.    When  the  Trinitarian  says  Jesus  is  that  livirtg  God, 
I  can  apprehend,  though  I  do  not  believe  him :  but  when  a  Unitarian  puts 
Jesus  in  place  of  Him,  I  meet  hosts  of  incongruities  at  every  step,  and  the 
impracticability  of  the  position  is  reflected  in  the  irreconcilable  uses  both  of 
arguments  and  terms.    It  is  because  of  the  intrinsic  relation  of  your  criti- 
cisms on  my  Discourse  to  a  certain  doctrinal  attitude  not  peculiar  to  your- 
.  self,  that  I  have  believed  the  subject  to  justify  my  bringing  them  again  be- 
fore the  public. 

The  inconsistencies  to  which  I  have  referred  are  not  incidental.  They 
are  involved,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  effort  to  hold  a  middle  course  between 
essentially  opposite  principles :  to  ignore  radical  differences ;  to  turn  great 
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questions  between  natural  and  supernatural,  Authority  and  Freedom,  an 
oflScial  Christ  and  a  human  Jesus,  into  mere  sliding  scales  of  "  more  and 
less  :  "  an  attempt  which  must  result  at  last  in  preserving  just  enough  of 
both  sides  to  neutralize  each  other,  and  leave  no  vital  motive  power.  Let 
us  avoid  that  "Via  Media,"  of  which  Father  Newman^s  words  afford  the 
best  description  :  the  path  where  "  mistiness  is  the  mother  of  wisdom  : " 
"  the  channel  of  no-meaning,  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Aye  and 
No." 

My  observations  on  the  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  your  sermon 
to  the  Unitarian  convention,  and  the  view  of  the  Authority  of  Jesus  given 
in  a  portion  of  your  Letter  to  The  Radical  were  brought  out  in  defence  of 
certain,  not  unfriendly  strictures  I  had  made  on  the  above  mentioned  ser- 
mon in  my  "  Bond  and  Free."  But  that  difference  illustrates  what  I  now 
refer  to.  I  called  your  attention  to  the  language  in  which  Jesus  is  presented 
in  your  Sermon  as  the  Official  Head  of  a  Universal  Church,  as  implying 
that  very  supernatural  and  infallible  element  which  in  your  Letter  was 
declared  to  form  no  part  of  his  Authority.  Your  candid  reply  is,  "  very 
likdy  ;  man  is  an  inconsistent  animal."  I  ought  certainly  to*  be  thankful 
for  this  satisfactory  solution  of  the  very  great  difficulties  I  encounter  in  try- 
ing to  discover  the  meaning  of  some  of  your  criticisms.  It  relieves  me  from 
the  necessity  of  asking  why  you  insist  on  holding  me  to  a  definition  of  Au- 
thority, which  you  do  not  yourself  abide  by.  It  relieves  me  also  from  the 
duty  of  urging  on  your  attention  the  fact  that  there  are  positions  inherently 
self-contradictory,  whereof  inconsistency  is  the  normal  condition,  and  that 
this  "  Via  Media,"  so  attractive  to  many  "  Liberal  Christians,"  is  one  of  • 
them.  The  tone  of  the  answer  is  a  little  cavalierly,  but  the  substance  is 
conclusive.  And  it  leaves  me  with  the  additional  satisfaction  of  having 
elicited  your  views  on  matters  connected  with  the  structure  of  human  na- 
ture ;  a  question  which  at  the  outset  you  inclined  to  set  aside,  in  one  case 
at  least,  as  one  of  "  mere  words."  And  yet,  alfhough  it  makes  all  further 
comments  on  your  Letter  needless,  I  do  not  think  it  does  you  justice.  I 
do  not  believe  you  are  bound  to  inconsistency  here,  except  through  the 
vice  of  the  doctrinal  position,  in  which  you,  with  many  others  of  your 
denomination,  stand.  And  I  shall  notice  your  replies  to  the  statements 
of  my  February  Letter,  simply  as  illustrations,  of  the  tendencies  of  that 
position  ;  unfavorable,  I  think,  to  intellectual  or  spiritual  progress. 

You  had  undertaken  to  show,  that  as  the  Radical  and  the  Catholic  are 
alike  obliged  to  fall  back  on  private  reason,  as  ultimate  rule  of  judgment, 
the  question  between  the  principles  of  Authority  and  Freedom  is  one  of 
words  merely.  You  had  confounded  what  men  must  really  depend  on  with 
what  they  imagine  they  depend  on.  I  reminded  you  that  I  was  speaking 
oi  their  principles  of  belief:  and  proved  that  my  original  question  between 
Real  and  Imaginary  grounds  of  belief  was  in  no  sense  one  of  words,  but 
so  very  practical  as  to  have  shaped  the  history  of  religious  opinion.  This 
was  in  response  to  an  argument  which  occupied  the  half  of  your  letter. 
And  your  way  of  meeting  it,  is  first  to  complain  that  "  Mr.  Johnson's  notion 
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that  I  failed  to  comprehend  him,  constitutes  a  consideraHIe  part  of  the  sta- 
ple of  his  reply " ;  next,  to  relate  a  comic  anecdote  which  distracts  atten- 
tion from  the  subject,  to  mere  personalities  ;  and  then,  forthwith,  to  substi- 
tute a  new  issue !  This  is,  literally,  your  whole  answer.  You  have  not 
even  touched  the  matter  in  hand. 

Again,  I  suggested  that  in  denying  a  certain  question  to  be  the  great 
religious  question  of  the  ages,  you  had  offered  a  definition  of  the  onelside 
thereof,  which  its  representatives  could  not  accept  Answer :  "  I  thought 
I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Johnson,  not  with  the  Evangelicals.''  In  other  words, 
**  In  determining  the  merits  of  the  two  sides  of  a  historical  question,  I  have 
no  concern  with  recognizing  what  one  of  the  parties  believes  "  ! 

Again,  I  denied  that  Jesus  "  introduced  "  the  conviction  of  God's  Father- 
hood, and  Man's  Brotherhood,  among  men,  in  such  wise  that  he  could 
properly  be  called  '*  the  one  mediator  of  these  between  God  and  Man."    I 
pointed  out  the  inaccuracy  of  the  expression :  showing  that  a  moral  convic- 
doH  cannot  possibly  be  the  gift  of  any  one  individual  to  the  race,  from  God ; 
and  that  Jesus,  appealing  as  he  did  to  the  moral  sense  and  experience  of 
his  hearers,  could  of  course  only  give  fresh  personal  stimulus  to  that  which 
was  already  germinating  therein.     What  is  your  answer ?     "I  had  sup- 
posed there  was  such  a  thing  as  moral  influence  "  ( ! )     Had  I  denied  it  ? 
And  when  you  spoke  of  the  introduction  of  a  conviction  into  the  mind  of 
tiie  race,  by  their  one  mediator  of  it  with  God,  did  you  really  mean  nothing 
hut  what  is  commonly  meant  by  moral  influence  /    Did  you  indeed  mean 
only  "the  power  by  which  onf^man^s  conviction  flows  into  another  {man's) 
mind" ;  just  as  "  Mr.  Garrison  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  the  idea  of 
the  sinfulness  of  slavery  into  the  American  mind  "  !     Is  then  Mr.  Garrison 
to  be  hereafter  the  one  mediator  of  that  idea  as  between  God  and  the 
American  people^  because  he  heroically  led  the  forlorn  hope  in  the  day  of 
its  first  political  applications  ?    And  does  the  moral  influence  of  a  man  on 
men  explain  the  rise  of  a  great  conviction  in  the  soul  of  a  people  ?    But 
further ;  if  our  best  Reformers  are  all  such  mediators  between  God  and 
Man,  each  in  his  special  reform,  where  then  is  Jesus,  who,  by  your  theory, 
having  himself  introduced  the  all-embracing  conviction  of  Brotherhood, 
should  contravene  all  these  separate  mediations  by  his  own  ?    If  by  "  intro- 
duction of  a  conviction  among  men,"  you  mean  simply  the  moral  influence 
of  ipan  on  man,  then  you  must  abandon  your  designation  of  Jesus  as  "  the 
one  mediator  between  God  and  Man."     Will  your  Christology  admit  of 
your  doing  so  ? 

Again,  in  reply  to  your  demand  where  these  two  doctrines  are  to  be 
found  "outside  the  New  Testament,"  I  presented  instances  out  of  all  histor- 
ical religions,  attested  by  witnesses  from  the  early  Christian  Fathers  down 
to  the  latest  historians.  And  to  this  you  now  answer,  that  you  did  not  ' 
mean  the  doctrines  at  all,  but  the  "  living  conviction  "  :  —  and  that  what  I 
quote  is  ^^  words  ^*  only.  Must  not  that  be  a  questionable  position  for  an 
mtelligent  scholar  to  hold,  which  compels  him  to  charge  aU  ancient  moral- 
ity with  an  absence  of  practical  conviction  ? 
But  if  you  did  not  mean  tlie  doctrines,  as  I  am  now  bound  lo  btWtv^, 
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will  you  do  me  th%  justice  to  say  why  you  specified  in  the  same  ct.inection 
as  doctrines  that  you  did  find  outside  the  New  Testament,  "  the  spiritual- 
ity and  sovereignty  of  God,"  "  the  struggle  of  the  soul  in  presence  of  inflex- 
ible laws,"  and  the  recognition  of  the  "  Moral  Laws  "  themselves  ?  Or 
were  you,  in  these  cases  also,  speaking  of  convictions  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men,  rather  than  of  doctrines  ;  intending  to  say  thit  these  princi- 
ples hctd  become  suck  convictions  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  while  the  others 
had  not  ?  I  have  already  suggested  to  you  the  impossibility  that  moral 
forces  so  profound  and  all-pervading  as  these  should  have  taken  real  root 
in  human  history,  without  carrying  with  them  some  germinant  conviction 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  also.  To  this 
somewhat  important  suggestion  I  have  received  no  reply. 

You  say,  indeed,  that  my  quotations  prove  too  much,  and  show  that  I 
"  must  mean  something  very  different  from  what  is  usually  understood  "  by 
God  the  Father,  and  Man  the  brother,  and  consequently  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  Jesus  is  claimed  to  have  "  introduced."  But  you  here  ignore 
my  distinct  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  I  adduced  them ;  namely, 
to  refute  the  position,  "  not  that  these  convictions  were  not  more  purely 
conceived,  and  more  grandly  lived  by  Jesus  than  by  those  earlier  confes- 
sors," which  I  have  not  denied  :  but  that  "  they  are  so  exclusively  his  that 
he  can  properly  be  called  the  one  Mediator  of  them  between  God  and  man." 
I  claimed  this :  that  noble  germs  of  them  guaranteed,  in  earlier  times,  their 
fuller  expansion  in  Jesus  and  his  disciples  as  the  natural  growth  of  the  hu- 
man souL  Your  philosophy  of  history  does  not  appear  to  be  cognizant  of 
these  processes  and  relations.  In  the  present  case  at  least,  you  have  not 
•  met  this,  tl^  one  point  at  issue.  Nor  while  objecting  to  my  quotations  that 
they  do  not  represent  what  is  "  usually  understood  "  by  fatherhood  and 
brotherhood,  do  you  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  present  contents  of  these 
convictions  must  be  " something  very  different"  from  what  they  stood  for 
in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  also. 

You  ask  "why,  if  everything  is  in  the  soul,  the  soul  should  have  shown 
itself  so  onesided "  :  why  Brahminism  should  have  had  this  fault,  and 
Buddhism  that ;  not  recognizing,  it  would  seem,  that  Christianity  in  its  ori- 
gin had  any  faults,  speculative  or  moral.  But  without  going  into  criticism 
of  your  views  respecting  these  religions,  (as  I  do  not  undertake  here  to 
"  settle  questions  of  Comparative  Theology,")  I  would  simply  ask  the  bear- 
ing of  this  somewhat  vague  question.  Does  it  intimate  that  Jesus  and  his 
religion,  unlike  the  rest,  are  not  in  the  soul ;  that  they  have  dropped  in 
from  without,  with  a  ready-made  allsidedness  ?  If  this  be  so,  is  it  not  rath- 
er more  than  the  theory  of  "  Knowledge  without  Infallibility  "  will  justify  ? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  "in  the  soul,"  then  how  can  Jesus,  who  is 
but  the  expression  of  its  natural,  and  so,  universal  tendencies,  be  its  "  One 
Mediator  with  God  "  ? 

Finally,  you  have  three  objections  to  radicals  :  that  they  go  too  far,  be- 
cause they  would  attack  the  "  citadel "  of  the  infallibility  of  Jesus :  that  they 
do  not  in  all  cases  specify  all  conceivable  meanings  of  the  terms  they  use  ; 
and  that  they  are  not  radical  enough,  because  they  use  a  negative  treatment 
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and  this  can  "  never  reach  the  root  of  human  errors."  Permit  me  to  say 
that  these  objections  are  unfortunate  ;  since,  as  regards  the  first,  you  your> 
self,  sometimes  at  least,  consider  it  impossible  to  prove  the  infallibility  of 
Jesus,  and  do  not  want  infallibility  in  a  guide  ;  as  to  the  second,  your  own 
antiradical  use  of  terms  is,  as  has  been  seen,  somewhat  indefinite  ;  and  as 
to  the  last,  the  radicals  justly  claim  to  have  adopted  a  more  positive  treat- 
ment of  human  nature  than  their  opponents,  and  may  confidently  point  in 
proof  thereof  to  the  writings  of  every  one  of  their  leading  representatives 
in  this  country.  They  are,  at  least,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  habit  of  al- 
lowing the  Evangelical  to  speak  for  himself  and  give  his  own  meaning  to 
his  words. 

Of  your  own  idea  of  a  truly  radical  treatment  you  give  the  following  illus- 
tration. "  Outward  Authority  and  Inward  Freedom  are  not  alternatives : 
we  might  as  well  say  that  the  question  in  this  country  was  between  the 
Outward  Authority  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Freedom,  on  the  other."  But  have  you  not  here  stated  precisely  the 
question  which  radical  Antislavery  has  until  recently  found  most  important  ? 
How  was  Mr.  Garrison,  "  mediating  the  idea  of  the  sinfulness  of  Slavery," 
compelled  to  look  at  it  ?  What  were  practically  the  opposing  principles  of 
belief  2X  the  North,  if  not  a  purely  outward  sovereignty  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  purely  moral  sovereignty  of  a  Higher  Law 
of  Justice  and  Humanity,  on  the  other  ?  And  what  is  the  "  War  Power," 
to  which  we  owe  the  purification  of  the  laws,  and  on  the  continiied  assertion 
of  which  rest  the  only  safe  conditions  of  Reconstruction,  but  the  irresistible 
path  of  that  nobler  principle  ?  No  merely  "  Outward  Authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution "  could  ever  have  revealed  within  it  that  unexpected  force  of  polit-* 
ical  regeneration. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  cordially  yours, 

Samuel  Johnson. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD.* 

SPIRITUALISM  or  Spiritism,  whatever  be  its  truth,  or  how  many  its 
errors,  manifestly  needs  a  thorough  sifting.  An  age  such  as  ours,  tol- 
erant of  free-thinking  and  living,  is  in  danger  of  being  swamped  amid  the 
rubbish  and  chaos  of  constant  change.  Where  no  creed  or  institution  is 
received  as  permanent,  there  is  danger  that  the  people  will  grow  credulous, 
easily  beguiled  by  new  and  startling  things.  To  counteract  this  tendency, 
comes  the  rigorous  Rationalism  —  the  keen  criticism,  a  cold,  cajm  common 
sense.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  when  earnest,  tliinking  men  and  women  come 
forth  openly,  and  deal  uncompromising  blows  against  Spiritualism;  for  only 
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through  such  blows,  will  the  errors  and  follies  be  beaten  out  of  it,  leaving 
the  truth,  if  any  there  is,  clean,  fit  for  the  world's  nourishment.  While 
welcoming  this  article  by  Mr.  Weiss,  as  timely,  we  call  in  question  some  of 
the  statements  and  conclusions  he  makes,  for  they  appear  to  us  not  quite 
true,  nor  logical  —  "  The  soul  can  have  but  one  body  at  a  time,  just  as  it 
can  think  but  one  thought,  and  experience  but  one  feeling  at  a  time  —  There 
is  a  natural  body  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body,  but  not  both  at  once,  and 
one  cannot  overlap,  or  be  entangled  in  the  other ;  The  soul  must  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  second  body,  until  it  has  ceased  to  use  the  first.  And  that 
use  is  never  suspended  while  the  heart  propels  the  vital  current,  never  in 
sleep,  nor  in  dreams,  never  in  delirium,  nor  disease,  never  in  catalepsy,  nor 
the  magnetic  trance,  because  another  body,  with  another  kind  of  uses,  could 
not  have  pre-existed  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  live  material  one,  to 
cause  a  suspense  of  its  uses.'' 

This  is  Mr.  Weiss's  statement  of  the  case.  If  he  has  any  reasonings 
and  facts  to  substantiate  his  position,  he  gives  us  no  hint  of  them.  Can  he 
expect  us  to  receive  it  as  if  oracular.  Our  reason,  and  facts  coming  under 
our  own  observation,  militg^ting  against  this  bare  statement,  we  naturally 
look  for  reasonings,  or  evidence  to  weigh  against  our  own.  Mr.  Weiss 
seems  to  ignore  altogether  the  accumulated  facts  of  Mesmerism,  Psychology, 
and  the  countless  tests  of  Spiritualism :  How  will  he  account  for  them  ? 
Events  which  are  witnessed,  and  vouched  for  by  thousands,  and  millions 
of  honest  thinking  people,  are  stubborn  things  for  one  man  to  assail  by  his 
one  statement  of  their  non-existence  or  falsity.  The  facts  we  must  all 
accept  By  what  law  or  organism  shall  we  explain  them  ?  Mr.  Weiss  says 
,"  automatic  action,"  du^ity  of  the  brain,  or  we  may  find  "the  curious  habits 
p{  the  brain  may  possibly  interpret" 

Why  might  we  not  as  well  say  of  all  inspiration,  all  revelation,  of  the 
past,  they  came  only  from  the  soul  embodied  in  material  forms  ;  **  automatic 
actioHy^  "  curious  habits  "  of  the  brain  will  sometime  account  for  all,  and  so 
imprison  ourselves  altogether  in  our  material  forms  ?  Here  is  a  fact  of 
mesmerism.  A  mesmerised  subject  is  blindfolded,  so  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  oridinai^  vision :  an  unknown  book  is  handed  him,  closed,  the 
mesmeriser,  unacquainted  with  the  book  also.  The  subject  being  requested 
to  read  the  fiftieth  page,  takes  the  book,  holds  it  to  his  forehead,  and  reads. 
On  opening  the  book,  't  is  found  he  has  read  it  correctly  —  no  one  in  the 
room  knowing  previously  what  it  was.  Through  what  organ  or  sense  did 
he  do  this  ?  Through  some  one  he  must,  —  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  im- 
pression being  received  through  the  material  body.  The  subject  says,  "  I 
see  in  a  new  way.  1  cannot  tell  you  how."  There  is  vision  through  some 
organ.  We  may  say,  the  body  may  have  a  sixth  sense,  not  yet  discovered, 
through  which  this  is  done.  True,  and  we  may  all  discover,  by  and  by,  that 
the  "  curious  habits  "  and  new  developing  powers  of  the  material  organism 
will  bring  us  into  active  relation,  communication,  with  the  Spirit  World. 
Who  knows  ? 

When  a  mesmerised  subject  looks  into  a  friend's  house  ten  miles  distant^ 
and  tells  just  what  is  being  done  there,  what  impression  comes  over  the  ten 
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miles  ;  is  it  one  that  affects  the  material  organs  ?  When  Swedenborg,  three 
hundred  miles  from  Stockholm,  described  a  fire  which  was  taking  place 
there,  told  when  it  was  checked,  the  very  house,  in  a  certain  street,  where 
it  was  stopped,  and  all  this,  at  the  very  time  it  was  taking  place  —  though 
three  hundred  miles  away,  —  how  will  Mr.  Weiss  account  for  the  vision  or 
impression  ?  It  could  not  be  through  the  material  body.  Through  what 
organs  or  senses  then  ?  We  may  say,  Swedenborg  saw  by  the  eye  of  his 
spiritual  body,  or  spirits  impressed  him ;  but  Mr.  Weiss  rejects  this.  How 
will  he  explain  it,  then  ?  The  curious  habits  of  the  brain  may  sometime 
show ;  but  we  find  it  much  simpler  to  believe,  that  under  cert^n  conditions, 
the  organs  and  senses  of  the  next  inner  spiritual  body  come  into  action, 
which,  more  refined  and  accute,  receive  impressions  to  which  our  material 
ones  are  dull  and  dead. 

We  know  of  no  reason  or  facts  why  they  may  not,  and  Mr.  Weiss  gives 
US  none  that  we  can  find  save  this,  —  "It,  the  soul,  has  spent  one  life  in 
learning  how  to  live  in  one  house,  and  cannot  have  learned  how  to  live  in 
another."  Which  is  about  as  conclusive  to  us  as  to  say,  Mankind  has 
never  learned  how  to  use  steam  perfectly,  so  it  can  know  nothing  about  the 
use  of  electricity. 

Again,  Mr.  Weiss  says  :  "  So  if  the  bodily  ear  is  formed  to  receive  vibra- 
tions from  our  atmosphere,  it  cannot  receive  them  from  another,  and  ho 
fiction  of  an  inner  ear  can  give  genuineness  to  voices  and  whispers  of  a 
spiritual  tongue.  Our  friend  who  died  may  be  in  the  same  room  with  us, 
for  ought  we  know,  but  the  abyss  between  us  is  the  difference  of  our 
perceptive  ability ;  not  a  pulse,  not  a  hint,  not  the  obscurest  sensation,  can 
weave  one  slender  web  across.  For  all  purposes  of  communication,  he 
might  as  well  be  on  the  solar  system's  farthest  verge." 

No  facts,  no  reasoning,  does  Mr.  Weiss  give  us  for  all  this,  only  his 
statement  again,  and  it  rests  wholly  on  his  first  assumption.  But  to  us  it 
appears  that  the  occurring  facts  and  advancing  science  of  physiology  and 
psychology,  are  bringing  both  his  premises  and  conclusion  to  nouglit,  by 
declaring  that  we  do  through  some  organ  or  sense  receive  impressions,  not 
perceptible  through  our  material  organs,  and  more  and  more  plainly  showing 
the  natural  method  of  this  communication  of  souls  in  different  bodies. 

He  tells  us  that  "  no  soul  can  abdicate  its  senses,  and  no  soul  usurp  the 
senses  of  another."  The  most  familiar  fact  of  mesmerism,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
against  this.  Thrust  a  pin  into  the  body  of  a  mesmerised  subject ;  he  does 
not  feel  it  in  the  least  -,  thrust  it  into  the  arm  of  the  mesmeriser,  and  the 
subject  screams,  grasping  his  own  arm  as  if  it  were  the  one  hurt.  Is, not 
this  a  simple  case  of  "abdication  "  and  "  usurpation  ?  "  When  an  individual 
is  under  the  influence  of  ether,  has  he  not  in  a  measure  abdicated  his  senses  ? 
When  he  fascinates  another,  has  he  not  in  a  measure  usurped  the  senses  of 
another  ? 

Again,  Mr.  Weiss  says,  "  If  a  friend, — one  removed  by  death  —  could 
communicate,  he  would  do  so  directly  with  the  soul  that  cherishes  a  love  for 
him,  and  has  suffered  hours  of  unavailing  longing  for  the  precious  boon  of 
a  token,  a  hint  of  intercourse,  that  life  still  continues,  and  that  it  is  filled 
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with. peace.  What  condition  for  the  renewal  of  an  interrupted  love  can  be 
so  favorable  as  love  itself  ?  Yet  the  lover  is  sent  to  a  stranger's  house  to 
gather  news  of  his  beloved." 

If  we  accept  the  position,  as  Mr.  Weiss  does,  that  no  being  of  the  Spirit 
world  can  in  any  way  impress^  consciously  affect,  an  individual  in  this  life, 
because  there  is  no  avenue  or  power  through  or  by  which  souls  in  bodies 
of  different  planes  or  worlds  can  communicate,  then  is  the  consideration  of 
this  question  foolishness.  But  if  there  may  be  some  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  worlds,  then  we  may  ask  what  favors  this  i  All 
people  are  not  good  mesmeric  subjects,  nor  all  good  mesmerisers.  Certain 
formations  or  conditions  of  body  seem  to  lay  open  here  and  there  an 
individual  to  the  easy  impression,  or  subjugation  of  another  mind.  Let  us 
make  an  illustration  here  :  perhaps  it  will  help  us  to  answer  Mr.  Weiss's 
question,  "  What  condition  for  the  renewal  of  an  interrupted  love  can  be  so 
favorable  as  love  itself."  Why  must  we  go  to  a  stranger's  house  to  hear 
from  the  beloved  in  the  Spirit  world  ?  I  and  a  dear  friend  are  in  opposite 
parts  of  a  house.  We  cannot  communicate  by  voice  or  sign  direct,  yet 
circumstances  forbid  approach.  Is  there  any  way  we  can  communicate  ? 
Shall  we  say  with  Mr.  Weiss,  Love  is  the  most  favorable  condition  for 
communication.  If  he  who  loves  me  so  cannot  do  this  directly,  then  no 
stranger  can  help  us  —  the  gulf  is  impassable.  But  men  have  discovered 
one  way  of  communication  in  such  a  case  as  this,  through  mesmerism.  I 
take  a  mesmeric  subject  into  my  room,  one  easily  controlled  or  impressed 
by  my  friend,  so  though  the  subject  is  at  a  distance,  yet  he  can  be  made  to 
speak  or  write  my  friend's  thoughts,  being  used  as  a  sort  of  mouth-piece. 
The  distant  friend  impresses  the  subject  to  speak  of  certain  things  ;  he,  the 
subject,  being  in  my  room,  I  plainly  hear  him.  In  this  way  the  communi- 
cation comes  from  my  distant  friend.  This  is  a  simple  fact  of  mesmerism. 
Those  loved  ones  removed  from  us  by  death,  are  but  in  different  rooms  of 
the  same  great  house  :  Most  of  us  are  so  organised  that  we  cannot  com- 
municate direct  with  them.  But  Spiritualism — just  one  step,  a  short  one, 
beyond  Mesmerism  —  is  showing  how,  by  the  aid  of  certain  "media,"  these 
departed  ones  can  speak  to  us.  The  medium  stands  as  a  mesmeric  subject 
between  me  and  my  friend  in  the  Spirit  world.  Believing  that  Spiritualism 
is  but  the  widening  circle  of  Mesmerism,  is  it  strange  that  the  same  law 
should  obtain  in  both  ?  and  as  in  Mesmerism  we  may  make  a  subject  a 
means  of  communication  between  two  distant  friends  —  so  in  Spiritualism, 
we  are  compelled  to  use  a  medium  through  whom  the  Spirits  can  convey 
thought  to  us,  though  that  medium  may  be  a  stranger. 

Again:  "It  is  sometimes  affirmed  that  the  Spiritual  world  makes  im- 
pressions upon  the  human  Soul  that  are  translatable  into  messages  of 
comfort,  hope,  truth,  admonition.  This  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  possible 
influence  which  establishes  a  real  relation  with  the  Spiritual  world.  But  it 
must  flow  from  some  being  who  is  not  limited  by  a  set  of  senses,  and  whose 
innnite  presence  supersedes  the  necessity  for  any  kind  of  perceptive  ability. 
Our  true  Relation  with  the  Spiritual  world  is  the  one  that  we  hold  with  the 
all-pervading  God."  —  Is  God  a  Spirit,  a  mind,  a  power,  a  real  anything,  or 
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anybody,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Weiss's  own  doctrine,  He  must  have  some 
kind  of  a  body,  organs  to  manifest  Himself  through.  "  You  cannot  conceive 
of  an  animated  person  who  has  no  form,  no  limits,  no  organs,  no  senses, 
no  points  of  contact  with  other  persons,  or  things  ;  a  mere  expansion,  a 
mere  rarity.  It  would  be  the  same  as  being  a  mere  nonentity."  A  God 
without  a  form  is  inconceivable  to  us.  A  formless  God  becomes  to  us  at 
once  a  "  mere  nonentity, ^'^ 

"  Our  true  relation  with  the  Spiritual  world  is  the  one  we  hold  with  the 
ali-pervadtng  God,^'*  Now,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Weiss,  we  can 
hold  no  communication  with  any  being,  or  beings,  an  bodies  unlike  in  kind 
to  our  own ;  "  there  can  be  no  point  of  contact" 

Does  not  this  effectually  cut  off  all  communication  or  impression  from 
God,  save  that  part  of  him  which  is  in  bodies  like  our  own  ?  So  it  appears 
to  us,  —  though  to  Mr.  Weiss  his  position  may  be  all  sound  and  plain. 
If  he  grants  that  the  soul,  spirit,  mind  of  God  in  invisible  form,  form  dif- 
fereitt  from  our  own,  can  impress  us,  why  may  not  that  part  of  God  which 
is  our  departed  friend  or  lover  in  the  Spiritual  world  impress  us,  though  in 
invisible  form  ?  Will  Mr.  Weiss  shut  of  this  particular  part  from  influencing 
OS  ?  If  all  our  souPs  senses  and  faculties  "  lie  open  to  the  impression  of 
die  Infinite  Presence,  as  Mr.  Weiss  says,  why  are  we  shut  off  from  the 
beings  of  the  Spiritual  world,  who  are  a  part  of  that  Infinite  Presence  — 
because  they  happen  to  be  our  friends.  According  to  his  own  statement, 
that  part  of  dr^^/ which  is  in  our  departed  spirit-friend  can  impress,  commun- 
icate with  us,  in  some  way.  Spiritualism  claims  nothing  more  than  this.  So, 
without  foreseeing  it,  he  has  all  at  once  avowed  himself  a  Spiritualist.  This 
may  appear  so  to  us  because  perpaps  we  do  not  understand  him,  yet  we  have 
interpreted  his  words  in  every  way  we  could.  Finally  he  says,  "  What  then 
should  we  seek  from  dead  friends,  if  the  elements  of  the  Spiritual  world  are 
already  in  our  souls,  and  what  can  they  give  to  us  of  knowledge  or  comfort 
that  the  Infinite  Presence  does  not  give,  as  it  anticipates  all  pettier  advan- 
tages ?  The  greater  excludes  the  less."  Is  logic  stronger  than  the  intensest 
longings  of  the  human  soul  ?  Those  who  have  longed  and  prayed  for  some 
word,  some  token,  of  the  loved  one  gone  to  the  "  Spirit  world,"  can  best 
answer  this.  Suppose  we  have  a  dearly  loved  friend,  or  brother,  who  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  spend  life  in  the  Old  World ;  shall  we  not  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  the  means  of  communication,  by  letters  back  and  forth  ? 
Would  not  this  be  one  of  life's  chiefest  joys  and  comforts  ?  Would  Mr. 
Weiss  say,  in  such  a  case,  "  The  elements  of  the  Old  World  are  in  my  own 
soul ;  I  have  the  received  geographical  and  historical  account  of  scenery,  life, 
&c,  there ;  what  more  do  I  need  —  what  could  a  letter  from  my  friend  give 
mc  of  '^knowledge  or  comfort,"  more  than  these  ?  "  The  greater  excludes 
the  less."  This  is  surely  not  human  experience.  Is  the  case  different  for 
most  of  us  when  a  fi*iend  crosses  over  to  live  in  the  spirit  world  ?  Amid  all 
the  confusion  and  darkness  of  Religious  doctrines,  from  the  most  barbarous 
Calvinism  to  the  most  liberal  Unitarianism,  with  our  halting  reason  and 
intermittent  faith,  would  not  a  plain,  indisputable  communication  from  a 
dear  fiiend  in  the  Spirit  world  be  for  cheer  and  comfort  to  most  o^  msI 
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For  the  one  man  or  woman  who  has  an  ever-active,  living  consciousness  of 
the  souPs  immortality,  and  the  reality  of  the  Spirit  world  — ^.there  are  a 
thousand  whose  faith  is  weak,  who  long  and  pray  for  more  knowledge  of 
departed  loved  ones,  and  the  reality  of  their  life  —  To  such  would  not  an 
intelligible  intercommunication  with  the  Spirit  wbrld  be  of  immeasurable 
comfort?  Without  being  an  exponent  of  Spiritualism,  we  still  haiwe  faith 
and  hope,  that  out  of  its  present  confusion,  and  abounding  foolishness,  will 
come  a  plain  fact,  a  doctrine  which  will  feed  the  world  as  never  before. 
Communion  of  Spirits  with  mortals,  in  some  way,  appears  no  new  idea,  but 
an  old  fact,  as  old  as  historical  record.  The  civilization  of  each  age  de- 
termines what  form  it  shall  take.  Here,  it  appears  as  magic  or  black-art ; 
there,  as  mysticism  or  Thaumaturgy.  If  our  civilization  is  higher,  broader, 
than  any  age  of  the  past,  then  out  of  this  "  Spiritualism  "  we  shall  bring 
something  better  than  the  past  has  done.  And  among  the  most  efficient 
workers  to  this  are  those  perhaps,  who,  like  Mr.  Weiss  —  opposing  it 
bravely,  strongly —  free  it  from  the  folly  and  error  which,  suffered  to  remain, 
would  sink  it  into  the  magic  and  black-art  of  the  past.  Yet  we  believe  tliat, 
sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Weiss  will  discover  that  what  he  deems,  and  fights 
against  as  foolishness,  as  a  delusion,  is  one  of  the  greatest  facts,  the  most 
elevating  truths  of  our  material  life.  Yet  each  one  abiding  his  own  call  sh^ll 
help  to  work  out  the  complete  whole.  •  W.  A.  C 


NOTES. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  received  many  favors  in  the  shape  of  cor- 
respondence and  articles,  some  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  the 
attention  which  their  reception  prompted.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  receive 
them.  We  hope  and  look  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  manifestations  of 
interest  But  friends  should  not  feel  displeased  if  they  are  apparently 
neglected.  All  they  send  us  is  most  welcome,  and  we  take  this  method  of 
thanking  them.  That  we  have  not  used  all  the  articles  we  have  received, 
should  not  in  the  least  discourage  the  writers  of  them.  We  may  err  griev- 
ously in  not  doing  so,  and  do  not  pretend  to  the  contrary ;  yet  we  claim^ 
to  test  each  article  with  an  impartial  judgment,  and  have  to  say  that  we 
ar^  interested  in  obtaining  contributions  from  all  quarters. 

When  it  is  requested,  articles  that  we  do  not  use  are  returned.  We  may 
retain  some  a  considerable  length  of  time  before  printing ;  in  which  case, 
we  beg  the  indulgence  of  their  authors. 

.Notices  of  Books  are  this  month  crowded  out 
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MY    LORD    AND    MY    GOD 


True  Divine  in  the  Constitution  of  Christianity. 

A  SPANISH  reformer  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
layman,  but  a  writer  and  spiritual  adviser  of  distinction,  has  left 
on  record  the  following  utterances  of  a  profound  experience  :  — 

"  St  Peter,  in  his  second  Epistle,  chapter  i.  19,  judges  that  the 
man  who  seeks  to  *  be  pious,  having  no  other  light  than  that  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  like  a  man  who  stands  in  a  dark  place,  having  no 
other  light  in  it  than  that  of  a  candle  ;  and  he  judges  that  the  man 
who  seeks  to  be  pious,  having  obtained  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide 
him  and  bring  him  forward  in  it,  is  like  a  man  who  stands  in  a  place 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  enter,  which  make  it  bright  and  resplendent. 

When  the  Holy  Spirit  enters  into  the  mind  of  a  man  intent 

on  piety,  and  availing  himself  to  that  end  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  man  understands  and  knows  the  things  of  God 
and  God  himself  more  clearly  than  he  did  previously ;  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures being,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  as  it  were  without  light  and 
brilliancy :  so  that  now,  desiring  to  understand  objects  connected  with 
piety  and  to  know  God,  what  engages  his  attention  least  is  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  being  fixed  on  considering  what  is  presented  to  his  mind  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  not  what  is  recorded  in  Scripture.  And  therefore  it 
is  well  that  St.  Peter  commends  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  restrict- 
ing it,  however,  to  the  time  during  which  man  is  shut  up  in  the  dark 
place  of  human  wisdom  and  reason,  and  desires  that  this  study  last 
until  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shine  into  the  soul ;  understanding 
that  when  this  light  has  come,  man  has  no  longer  need  to  seek  that 
of  Holy  Scripture,  which  goes  out  of  itself,  just  as  the  UgJaX  ot  ^ 
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candle  goes  out  of  itself  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  force  their  way  in 

upon  it To  him  that  travels  on  the  road  to  God  simply  by 

the  light  of  nature,  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  and  by  the  example 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  best,  the  soundest  advice  that  can  be 
given  him  is,  that  he  stop  on  the  way,  during  the  night  of  his  own 
blindness,  until  God  send  him  His  Spirit,  by  means  of  which,  together 
with  the  light  of  nature,  and  with  his  human  wisdom,  he  may  thoroxighly 

know  his  way,  and  see  all  that  is  in  it And  I  understand 

that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  regenerated  and  renewed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  keep  his  mind,'  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  intent 
upon  stripping  off  the  opinion  and  conceptions  of  God  acquired  by 
men's  representations,  and  in  putting  on  that  opinion  and  those  con- 
ceptions of  God  which  emanate  from  the  Holy  Spirit." 

During  all  the  earlier  years  of  my  life,  and  until  I  had  entered  upon 
the  study  of  theology  in  my  twenty-second  year,  I  travelled  on  the 
road  to  God  by  the  light  of  nature,  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  and 
by  the  example  of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  I  had  the  fears  and  anxie 
ties  of  the  *  natural  man,'  as  they  are  suggested  by  the  natural  world. 
I  diligently  and  devoutly  read  and  adored  the  whole  Bible.  I  stu- 
diously and  earnestly  accepted  the  example  of  the  professed  children 
of  God.  More  than  twelve  years  of  my  life  were  consecrated  to  this 
type  of  piety.  I  was  aroused  to  the  natural  sense  of  religion  at  an 
early  age.  I  felt  want  and  danger,  and  sought  help  and  hope,  as 
soon  as  I  began  to  comprehend  the  common  story  of  man  and  of  God. 
I  put  my  faith  in  the  "  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  As  sincerely 
and  as  earnestly  as  I  could,  I  cultivated  the  orthodox  understanding 
of  Scripture,  and  became  profoundly  devoted  to  the  orthodox  gospel 
of  Christ.  I  knew  the  creed  well,  and  guarded  it  well.  I  kept  to  the 
church  with  earnestness  and  zeal.  I  was  bred  in  the  midst  of  piety  and 
sound  doctrine.  To  a  peculiar  extent  I  was  guided  into  the  company 
exclusively  of  correct  and  zealous  professors  of  religion.  A  mark 
was  put  upon  me.  My  mother  had  consecrated  me  to  Christ  before  I 
was  born.  My  father  had  named  me  after  two  of  the  bright  lights  of 
the  evangelical  school  and  the  orthodox  struggle  in  New  England.  It 
was  assumed  that  I  would  be  a  minister.  It  was  hoped  that  I  would 
become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  My  own  mind  turned  of  itself  to 
the  ministry,  and  secretly  I  anticipated  the  life  of  a  missionary.  I  have 
no  great  desire  to  visit  kome  or  Jerusalem,  to  stand  on  the  Acropolis, 
or  gaze  on  the  pyramids  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see,  at  least  from  a 
ship's  deck,  that  locality  of  pestilential  jungles  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  Africa,  in  which  I  thought  it  might  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  should 
present  my  body  a  living  sacrifice.    This  was,  as  far  as  I  had  heardi 
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the  deadliest  and  darkest  spot  on  the  globe.  I  told  nobody,  but  I 
prepared  my  mind  to  go  there.  And  when  yearS  convinced  me  that 
it  wais  not  a  sober  thought,  I  none  the  less  desired  to  live  and  die  for 
the  spread  of  sound  and  saving  gospel. 

I  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology  with  the  matured  conviction 
that  the  Bible  was  the  sole  and  perfect  rule  of  faith,  all  of  it  the  very 
word  of  God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  sole  and  sufficient  Saviour  , 
of  sinners,  the  Divine  Redeemer  and  judge  of  mankind.     Yet  all  this 
consecrated  orthodox  opinion,  to  which  my  mind  was  so  wedded,  for 
wliich  I  was  willing  to  live  a  dying  life,  and  by  which  I  expected  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  salvation,  I  suddenly  stripped  off  and  laid 
aside,  as  if  a  revelation  had  ordered  it,  leaving  myself  a  mere  lover  of 
man  and  believer  in  God.     This  was  not  due  to  study,  nor  to  the 
intrusion  of  doubt     I  had  not  read  a  line,  nor  heard  a  word,  nor 
thought  a  thought,  up  to  the  time  of  my  conversion  from  accredited 
Christianity,  which  was  not  wholly  evangelical.     Nor  did  I,  in  the 
three  years  which  followed,  during  which  I  recast  all  my  thinking, 
see  any  man  or  haye  any  book  which  could  afford  me  the  smallest 
assistance.     The   providence   and  spirit  of  God  were  my  only  re- 
source ;  as  far  as  I  was  not  guided  by  these,  I  had  no  guidance.     I 
threw  off  orthodoxy  on  my  individual  conviction  ;  a  conviction  wrung 
from  me  by  providential  experience  ;  a  conviction  which  absorbed  all 
the  glowing  life  of  my  soul ;  and  from  that  I  went  on  to  the  recon- 
strvction  of  my  conception  of  Christianity  by  the  development  of  this 
conviction.     So  far  from  doubting,  or  losing  faith,  it  was  with  a  great 
access  of  faith,  in  the  highest  energy  of  faith,  that  I  broke  off  the 
strong  fetters  of  precious  tradition.     The  act  cost  me  everything  as  to 
external  consequences  \  it  was  a  rude  rupture  of  my  reason  and  my  will 
with  my  habitual  emotions  ;  as  to  all  things  outside  of  my  own  soul 
it  was  distressing  j  but  in  my  own  mind,  in  the  place  of  reason  and  of 
will,  in  the  inmost  heart  and  conscience,  it  was  the  entrance  of  a 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  exceeding  glorious  visitation  of  God. 

When  I  undertook  as  a  child  to  cherish  a  Christian  hope  and  pur- 
pose, I  longed  for  an  inward  conviction  of  the  presence  and  grace  of 
God.  During  several  years  I  sought  this  with  faith  and  patience.  I 
used  all  the  means  of  grace,  according  to  the  evangelical  rules  of 
piety,  and  especially  depended  on  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  fre- 
quent and  fervent  prayer,  and  faith  in  Christ.  It  was  no  part  of  nfy 
thought  to  make  myself  independent  of  the  Bible  and  Christ  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God.  But  in  the  course  of  time  I  found  the 
desired  conviction  of  God's  nearness  and  grace  coming  to  me  with 
great  force^  not  in  connection  with  my  zealous  and  sincere  gpspA 
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aith,  but  in  connection  with  the  thought  of  my  mother's  faith  in  God 
3n  my  behalf.  I  have  mentioned  that  I  was  bom  under  a  consecra- 
tion. As  a  child,  however,  I  knew  nothing  of  this.  I  was  never  told 
what  I  was  to  be ;  I  was  not  even  catechised  as  to  what  I  should  be- 
lieve. In  view  of  the  life  and  the  belief  of  those  about  me,  I  formed 
my  own  faith  and  my  own  purpose  of  life.  It  happened  to  me,  how- 
ever, to  discover  what  I  was  not  told.  I  descerned  the  communing 
vnth  heaven  ;  I  felt  that  a  loving  and  believing  soul  continually  pre- 
sented me  to  the  divine  grace.  The  impression  become  the  weightiest 
and  most  blessed  of  my  life,  that  consecrated  faith  had  opened  and 
was  keeping  open  my  way  to  God.  It  came  with  a  power  which 
nothing  else  had.  Neither  Bible  nor  Christ  spoke  to  me  as  this 
did,  though  I  honestly  thought  that  both  Bible  and  Christ  uttered  the 
very  words  of  God.  At  the  very  time  when  I  was  conscientiously  de- 
pending on  faith  in  Christ,  and  was  devotedly  pursuing  the  exercises 
of  evangelical  piety  as  conditions  of  enjoying  the  gracious  presence  of 
€»od,  I  came  gradually  and  unconciously  into  the  abiding  and  sustain- 
ing sense  of  this  divine  presence  through  the  blessed  natural  media- 
tion of  mother-love  and  mother-faith. 

In  consequence  of  this  experience,  my  life  of  faith  was  double —  a  life 
of  direct  faith  in  God  within  a  life  of  orthodox  opinion.  In  itself  the 
inmost  faith  was  a  life  such  as  faith  in  Christ  had  never  been.  But 
it  was  firmly  enclosed  in  faith  in  Christ,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
blessed  sense  of  God  did  in  some  way  depend  on  my  allegiance  to 
Christ.  I  realized  God  as  I  had  never  realized  Christ,  and  yet  I  had 
realized  Christ  very  distinctly  and  sincerely  as  my  Saviour  and  my 
judge.  It  is  clear  to  me  now  that  the  Divine  Father  was  in  all  things 
God  to  the  '  spiritual  man  *  in  me,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God  to 
the  *  natural  man '  in  me.  The  Father  God  was  the  God  of  my  lo\*e 
and  trust,  the  God  of  my  pure  faith,  the  God  of  my  pure  principles, 
the  God  of  my  endeavors  after  holiness ;  while  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
the  God,  as  it  were,  of  my  self-love  and  fear,  the  God  of  my  interested 
faith,  the  God  of  my  highest  self-interest,  the  God  of  my  endeavors 
after  my  own  salvation.  The  one,  too,  was  the  God  whom  I  felt  as 
God,  the  God  of  all  my  inspiration  ;  the  other  was  the  God  whom  I 
by  pious  assent  received  as  God,  the  God  of  historical  evidence.  A 
clear-seeing  examiner  could  have  told  me  then  that  if  anything  should 
come  home  to  me  with  enough  force  of  inspiration  to  break  down  my 
pious  self-love,  and  throw  me  upon  absolutely  pure  faith,  the  result 
would  be  that  I  would  break  out  of  orthodox  opinion  as  out  of  a 
bondage,  and  travel  henceforth  on  the  road  to  God  in  the  liberty  and 
the  strength  of  simple  faith  and  love.    There  did  come  to  me,  as  by 
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special  providence  and  inspiration,  an  experience  which  convinced 
me  that  the  piety  of  the  *  natural  man,'  in  which  I  was  devoted  to  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  was  inconsistent  with  pure  piety  to- 
wards God ;  and  upon  this  conviction  I  was  converted  from  the  bond* 
age  of  accredited  Christianity  into  the  liberty  of  pure  grace  and  truth. 
I  had  undertaken  the  study  of  theology  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Here  it  happened  to  me  to  be  turned  away  from  the  studies  by  which 
I  expected  to  confirm  my  faith  in  the  Bible  and  in  Christ,  and  to  be 
placed  face  to  face  with  facts  of  life,  religion,  and  sin,  in  the  great  and 
godless  city.  I  need  not  go  into  details,  except  to  say  that  l/eU  the 
condition  of  souls  wherever  I  saw  them,  and  that  I  was  particularly 
alive,  by  some  clear-seeing  sensibility,  to  the  degradation  by  vice  and 
folly  of  that  image  of  God  in  woman  which  was  so  consecrated  in  my 
own  experience.  I  had  long  had  a  keen  and  joyous  sense  of  human 
souls  in  human  throngs ;  I  felt  especially  a  glowing  delight  in  spot- 
less womanhood ;  and  I  had  begun  to  feel  habitually  the  '  spiritual 
man  '  under  the  *  natural  *  whenever  I  gazed  into  a  human  face.  The 
moment  I  walked  in  Broadway,  to  behold  by  day  and  by  night  the 
unexampled  tide  of  souls,  especially  when  I  looked  into  the  stricken 
faces  of  the  fallen  and  the  outcast,  it  was  an  *  inquiry  meeting,'  a 
•protracted  meeting,'  a  *  revival  of  religion,'  such  as  I  had  never 
known  before.  I  came  under  such  conviction  and  experienced  such 
conversion  as  made  my  deepest  evangelical  experience  superficial  and 
insignificant.*     My  sympathy  witli  souls  and  my  faith  in  God  ex- 

♦  The  defect  of  evangelicalism,  especially  as  1  saw  it  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  was  observed  and  commented  upon  in  the  following  tenns,  by  a 
prominent  exponent  of  that  school,  about  the  time  to  which  my  recital 
relates :  — 

"  The  Protestant  piety  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  justly  honored  for 
its  missionary  zeal  and  achievements,  js  indisputably  weak  and  sluggish  in 
self-denial,  in  meditation,  and  in  all  the  forces  and  fervors  of  a  deeply  in- 
ward life."  —  Introduction  to  the  American  Edition  of  the  Life  and  Ser- 
mons of  Dr.  John  Tauler.  By  Rev.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,,  D,  D^  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  tJu  Union  Theological  Seminary^  New  York. 

p.  XV. 

Dr.  Hitchcock's  observation  has  fallen  under  my  eye  since  the  passage 
above  was  written.  It  reminds  me  that  I  consulted  this  excellent  Professor, 
whose  perception  seems  so  just,  in  regard  to  an  independent  and  more  pro- 
longed course  of  theological  study,  with  a  view  to  more  through  qualifica- 
tion than  the  ordinary  course  aflbrds,  and  was  advised  against  it.  Among 
other  things,  Dr.  Hitchcock  urp;ed,  that  in  belief  men  need  to  go  together, 
as  a  flock  of  sheep  jump  together  after  their  leader.  I  was  unable  to  see 
how  this  would  promote  that  deeply  inward  belief  which  I  wished  to  culti- 
vate.   Accordingly  I  did  not  respect  the  suggestion. 
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panded  with  an  energy  which  burst  off  in  a  moment  the  whole  and 
firm  surrounding  of  orthodox  opinion.  I  become  instantly  and  utterly 
impelled  to  embrace  all  souls  in  a  covenant  of  love,  and  to  have  faith 
in  God  as  the  Father  and  Savioiu-,  by  his  infinite  providence  and  in- 
dwelling spirit,  of  every  one  of  his  offspring.  Looking  on  men  and 
women  in  their  worst  estate,  with  a  quick  and  clear-seeing  sympathy* 
under  the  intense  light  of  a  faith  in  God  which  was  like  a  revelation, 
I  felt  that  the  spiritual  man  in  every  one  of  these  souls  was  just  as 
much  the  brother  of  my  soul  and  the  child  of  divine  grace  as  if  already 
redeemed  out  of  bondage  to  sin  and  shame.  I  realized  clearly  and 
deeply  the  divinity  of  God's  work  in  the  spirit  of  man,  and  the  conse- 
quent certainty  of  universal  redemption.  God  savingly  present  in  ali 
souls —  this  was  the  exact  extent  of  the  ground  on  which  I  stripped  off 
my  faith  in  the  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Except  as  appearing  to  deny  ////>,  I  had  as  yet  no  doubt  whatever 
about  Christ.  But  the  judge  of  souls,  who  had  threatened  to  divide 
mankind,  and  to  send  one  portion  into  the  company  of  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  I  felt  impelled  to  reject  v.ilh  the  whole  energy  of  virtue 
and  of  fiith.  I  did  not  conclude  that  this  would  involve  final  rejection 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christ,  but  I  did  feel  that  tempora- 
rily at  least  I  must  turn  my  back  upon  them  until  I  could  find  out  what 
view  of  them  pure  faith  in  God  and  in  the  divinity  of  God's  work  in 
man  would  allow  and  require  me  to  take.  And  so  far  as  this,  come 
what  would,  I  could  not  hestitate  for  a  moment.  The  old  conviction  of 
need  in  my  own  soul  that  must  be  met,  had  expanded  to  a  conviction 
of  need  that  must  be  met  in  all  souls.  The  covenant  of  humanity 
came  home  to  me,  to  bind  me  in  brotherly  love  to  ever)^  soul  of  man. 
The  old  allegiance  to  God,  which  set  me  upon  seeking  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  my  own  heart,  expanded  to  an  allegiance  which  set  me 
upon  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  in  all  hearts.  Repentance  and 
faith,  which  I  had  exercised  in  my  own  interest,  became  principles 
which  I  was  as  much  bound  to  procure  in  others  as  to  have  in  my- 
self. This  profound  quickening  and  enlargement  of  my  love  to  man 
and  my  loyalty  to  God,  made  exceeding  urgent  in  me  the  conviction 
that  faith  in  a  partial  saviour  was  neither  good  nor  godly.  And  with 
this  there  came  such  a  sense  of  the  secret  of  the  divine  grace,  such 
a  revelation  of  the  saving  presence  of  the  Heavenly  Creator  in  the 
human  creature,  that  I  could  not  for  one  moment  seriously  hestitate 
to  reject,  if  pure  faith  in  the  living  God  and  Saviour  of  all  men  should 
require  it,  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Bible  and  of  the  **  Lord 
Christ"  of  old  and  sacred  opinion. 

As  far  as  Christ  and  the  Bible  seemed  to  appeal  to  my  f^ar,  or  to 
any  other  passion  of  the  natural  man,  I  rejected  them  energetically,  at 
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once.  I  was  sure  that  the  "  Judge  "  of  the  evangelical  gospel  was 
a  pretender  whom  it  was  virtue  and  piety  to  disregard.  But  I  ex- 
pected, as  far  as  I  thought  of  the  matter,  to  so  recast  my  interpreta- 
tion as  to  clear  the  Bible  and  Christ  of  complicity  with  the  false  no- 
tions which  their  authority  had  so  long  sustained  in  my  mind.  I  did 
not  think  but  that  I  might  resume  my  religious  faith  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  I  should  resolve  the  new  questions 
of  new  faith ;  but  I  was  determined  to  make  faith  in  God  supreme,  and 
to  have  no  other  religious  faith  except  as  a  branch  of  faith  in  God. 
My  mind  indeed  was  so  wholly  occupied  with  faith  in  God,  that  I  gave 
very  little  attention  to  the  old  opinions.  I  left  them.  I  insisted  on 
their  leaving  me.  The  idea  that  these  candles  must  be  snuffed  and 
tended  after  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  risen  resplendent  on  my 
path  was  simply  absurd.  Let  them  stand  now  in  their  place  until 
they  are  wanted  ;  and  if  they  are  never  wanted,  let  them  be  forgotten. 
It  was  with  this  feeling  that  I  proceeded  to  attempt  the  reconstruction 
of  Christian  theology. 

To  begin  with,  I  wrote  out  an  exposition  of  the  main  principles  of 
right  life,  with  a  view  to  proving  that  they  justified  and  required  such 
hope  of  universal  welfare  and  such  faith  in  God  as  I  had  come  to 
cherish.  Then  I  devoted  myself  to  a  special  study  of  the  nature  of 
moral  government,  and  wrote  out  such  demonstration  as  I  could 
frame,  of  a  Divine  Government  of  the  moral  universe  under  which  all 
must  be  saved.  I  then  studied  and  wrote  a  more  particular  exposi- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  under  the  provi- 
dence and  spirit  of  God,  in  which  I  explained  and  vindicated  my  be- 
lief that  the  spirit  in  man  endowed  for  eternity  with  the  life  of  God, 
is  the  true,  incarnate  offspring  of  Deity,  born  into  the  flesh  in  every 
soul,  and  living  in  the  individual  that  life  of  struggle  but  of  victory, 
of  defeat  but  of  triumph,  which  a  soul  eminent  like  Socrates  or  Jesus 
lives  in  the  world,  under  the  burden  of  universal  wrong  and  woe  — 
that  divine  life  under  humiliation,  of  which  the  miracle-story  of  the 
gospel  may  serve  as  the  significant  and  everlasting  apologue.  These 
doctrines  of  a  right  life  in  love  to  man  and  loyalty  to  God,  of  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  the  providential  and  spiritual  control  and  care  of  all 
his  offspring,  and  of  the  divinity  of  the  work  of  God  in  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  spirit  in  man,  summed  up  for  me  the  fundamental  devel- 
opments of  inspiration.  To  live  a  life  of  obedience  and  devotion,  and 
to  attain  the  highest  discipline  of  reason  and  the  widest  range  of  in- 
telligence, in  order  to  be  individually  qualified  to  comprehend  and  ex- 
pound the  moral  law,  the  divine  will,  and  the  destiny  of  man,  became  of 
necessity  my  supreme  duty  as  a  student  and  teacher  of  pure  religion. 
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Depending  thus  on  the  providence  and  spirit  of  God  to  guide  the 
action  of  my  mind  and  the  course  of  my  life,  I  could  not  expect  to  ac- 
cept again  the  divine  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.      I  could  see  no 
ground  for  believing  that  the  best  inspiration  had  ever  given  or  could 
ever  give  to  any  master  any  right  whatever  to  interpose  his  authority 
between  the  believing  mind  and  the  providence  and  spirit  of  God. 
Therefore  I  rejected  finally  and  forever  the  so-called  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ,  firmly  convinced  that  j^he  ever  required  dependence  on 
this,  and  forbade  more  direct  dependence  on  God,  he  therein  violated 
a  fundamental  principle  of  true  religion.     In  Jesus  himself  I  could  . 
see  only  one  instance,  supreme  and  perfect  it  might  be,  but  at  best 
only  one  instance,  of  the  universal  nature  of  man  under  the  control 
and  care  'of  the  providence  and  spirit  of  God ;  one  of  the  first  fruits 
in  history  of  the  eternal  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  no  more 
than  all  souls  promise  to  be,  and  will  be,  under  the  efiicient,  everlasting 
administration  of  divine  grace.     So  far  as  Jesus  had  held  a  place  as. 
Lord  Christ,  above  that  of  an  instance  of  human  nature  anointed  with 
power  by  the  spirit  of  God,  it  seemed  beyond  question  that  the  mere 
•man  had  been  falsely  exaggerated  into  a  supernatural  Messiah.     And 
inasmuch  as  Jesus  had  come  upon  the  stage  of  history  in  this  Mes- 
sianic character,  and  seemed  to  have  claimed  the  character,  and  to 
have  exercised  and  enjoined  faith  in  the  advent  of  miracle  to  support 
it,  yet  had  died  without  realizing  any  satisfaction  of  his  faith,  half 
convinced  that  he  had  missed  in  his  own  will  the  will  of  God,  and 
half  exclaiming  that  God  had  forsaken  him,  it  seemed  almost  certain 
that  criticism  would  disclose,  under  the  ideal  Jesus  of  pious  rever- 
ence and  the  god-man  of  dogma  and  of  worship,  one  of  the  most 
singularly  limited  among  the  great  providential  characters  of  human 
history. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  light  of  the  universal  inspiration  of  the  divine 
spirit  and  universal  revelation  of  divine  providence,  Hebrew  and  Jew- 
Christian  Scripture  became  a  single  instance  of  religious  utterance, 
marked  by  human  limitations,  peculiarly  marked  by  Hebrew  and  Jew- 
Christian  limitations,  and  only  serviceable,  according  to  its  contents, 
for  suggestion  to  believing  inquiry. 

With  these  principles  of  religious  faith,  I  found  myself  confronted 
by  the  accredited  Christianity  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  denied  the 
name  of  Christian.  Should  I  concede  the  justice  of  this  denial? 
Had  I  rejected  Christianit}' ?  There  could  be  but  one  answer  to 
this  question.  I  had  been  consecrated  to  Christ  with  that  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit  which  belongs  to  the  most  profound  Christian 
experience.     I  had  taken  Christianity  to  my  heart     I  was  joined  by 
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tbe  most  precious  affection  to  the  company  of  Christians  as  I  had 
known  it  The  union  of  love  was  cemented  so  that  nothing  could 
break  it  Coldness,  contempt,  calumny,  excommunication,  did  not 
sunder  my  heart  from  the  precious  brotherhood.  Though  I  could  not 
hope  that  a  single  one  of  the  whole  band  on  earth  could  allow  my 
claim,  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  allowed  in  the  presence  of  God* 
Though  it  was  like  burning  coals  under  my  feet  to  think  what  must  be 
my  father's  sorrow  and  my  mother's  grief,  I  had  no  doubt  that  I 
was  lifting  the  very  cross  which  consecrating  faith  had  laid  upon  me. 
Though  I  felt  acutely  the  incongruity  to  all  common  feeling  of  claim- 
ing the  Christian  name  while  rejecting  the  Christ  of  dogma  and  of 
worship,  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  was  receiving  that  which  the  spirit 
God  meant  in  the  Christ  of  histor)',  and  that  towards  which  inspira- 
tion was  fading  the  heart  of  the  Church. 

Ages  had  not  sufficed  to  bring  out  in  history  the  purpose  of  God  in 
Christianity.     Historical  Christianity  had  not  yet  manifested  spiritual 
and  providential  Christianity.     In  heart  and  inward  quality  the  move- 
ment of  Christendom  had  been  rich  in  grace  and  truth,  but  in  thought 
and  outward  form  it  had  largely  failed  to  express  the  divine  design. 
The  Jew   had  overlaid  Ihe  Christian.      The  very   name  of  Christ, 
which  must  have  belonged  in  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man  under  divine  grace,  had  been  detained  as  the  title  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  had  not  yielded  up  as  yet  its  providential  significance. 
Christian  had  only  begun,  though  it  had  begun,  to  pass  on  the  lips 
of  men  in  a  purely  spiritual  and  universal  sense.     There  could  be  but 
one  result  of  the  progress  of  Christendom  under  the  presence  of  God. 
The  y^w-Christian  form  would  fall  off,  and  disclose  in  historical  mani- 
festation that  Christianity  of  pure  grace  and  truth  which  had  been  the 
ideal  —  within  the  dogma  —  of  so  many  ages.     To  anticipate  this  re- 
sult in  any  degree,  and  to  consecrate  reason  and  understanding  to  the 
comprehension  and  exposition  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was  not  a  rejection  of  Christianity.     To  break  the  fetters  of  human 
opinion,  in  the  energy  of  adoring  recognition  of  the  perfect  grace  of 
God,  this  was  not  to  cease  to  be  a  Christian.     Even  if  opinion  had 
been  correct,  the  honest  rejection  of  it  in  the  endeavor  to  more  spirit, 
ually  receive  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  more  broadly  establish  the 
divine  union  of  love,  had  involved  no  breach  of  the  essential  law  of 
brotherhood. 

These  conclusions  of  believing  thought  had  no  aid  01  ally  outside 
of  my  individual  faith  and  reason  under  the  providence  and  spirit  of 
God.  A  period  of  three  years  passed  during  which  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  anything  from  which  I  could  derive  help  or  cucouy^^^^ 
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ment  to  depart  at  all  from  the  general  orthodox  notion  of  redemption. 
I  was  not  aware  that  the  Unitarian  or  Universalist  had  ceased  to  de- 
pend on  the  "  plan  of  salvation."  No  echo  of  German  Rationalism, 
or  of  New  England  Transcendentalism,  had  reached  me.  I  had  not 
so  much  as  heard  that  there  were  any  *  results  of  modem  inquiry.* 
This  very  *  inquiry '  with  which  I  have  found  the  world  ringing  was 
unknown  to  me.  Our  '  reason  in  religion  '  describes  a  conception  on 
which  I  had  laid  no  stress.  I  had  not  been  overtaken  by  the  irre- 
pressible spirit  of  inquiry.  I  had  never  so  much  as  questioned  a 
dogma  in  tlie  name  of  reason.  Nor  have  I  yet  heard  any  results  of 
inquiry,  or  deliverances  of  reason,  which  would  have  moved  my  con- 
viction at  all  at  the  moment  when  the  sad  appeal  of  humanity  to  my 
faith  in  God  not  only  moved,  but  shattered  at  a  blow,  the  firm  body 
of  my  orthodox  opinions.  I  did  indeed  inquire  ;  I  used  reason ;  I 
distinctly  adopted  a  method  and  reached  definite  results,  —  results 
more  purely  rational,  I  think,  and  certainly  more  radical  than  any 
which  I  have  yet  found  within  avowedly  Christian  limits.  But  the 
foundation  of  all  was  faith.  I  believed.  I  was  ready  to  go  to  the 
bar  of  God,  reason  or  no  reason,  evidence  or  no  evidence,  for  my 
faith  in  redemption. 

Natural  reason  undoubtedly  bore  witness  in  my  mind  to  the  truth 
of  orthodoxy.  The  balance  of  probability  was  that  way,  decidedly,  in 
any  court  of  reason  known  to  me.  The  result  of  immediate  inquiry 
was,  that  I  must  take  the  chance  of  being  damned,  if  I  dared  brave 
the  judging  Christ  on  his  throne  to  protest  in  the  name  of  goodness 
and  of  God  against  cursing  living  souls  into  the  company  of  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  The  light  of  nature  was  against  me,  for  all  I  could 
see.  The  testimony  of  Scripture  was  explicit  and  awful.  The  exam- 
ples of  the  saints  in  all  ages  was  conclusive.  To  refuse  to  flee  with 
the  saints  out  of  the  universal  human  throng  was  to  hardily  await  the 
wrath  to  come.  To  reason  in  its  natural  mood,  I  could  only  say,  *  Get 
thee  behind  me ; '  for  I  could  not  in  a  moment  beat  down  the  habit- 
ual assumptions  of  a  mind  trained  in  conscientious  orthodoxy.  It 
was  indeed  in  the  light  of  a  clear  beam  of  reason  that  I  took  my 
course  across  the  entire  world  of  accredited  Christianity,  but  it  was 
reason  other  than  the  common  —  it  was  that  inner  light  of  faith  in 
which  reason  blends  with  revelation.  I  did  not  ask  natural  reason  to 
^  authorize  faith.  I  only  permitted  it  to  point  out  in  the  revelations  of 
spiritual  light  the  lineaments  of  the  ideal,  and  that  I  determined  to 
know  by  the  realizing  exercise  of  faith.  I  used  reason  as  the  general 
of  an  army  uses  a  hostile  scout ;  I  compelled  it  to  show  me  the  road 
to  the  best  ideal  in  religion,  and  dragged  the  reluctant  guide  in  the 
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train  of  faith  until  the  spirit  of  orthodoxy  failed  under  the  wholesome 
discipline.     If  reason  warned  me  that  I  had  taken  the  road  to  hell,  I 
put  contempt  upon  reason  and  bade  it  follow  on  to  see  whether  the 
light  of  God  had  gone  out  in  the  dark  abode  of  the  lost     Reason 
bowed  under  the  compulsion  of  faith.   The  orthodox  bias  was  broken. 
A  new  life  was  inaugurated  —  a  life  of  energetic  faith,  in  which  reason 
was  put  to  school  with  experience.     This  bold  individualism  was 
forced  upon  me.     I  was  embedded  in  evangelicalism,  shut  up  with 
the  books  and  tlie  men  of  orthodoxy.     I  was  denied  the  only  fellow- 
ship of  which  I  Iiad  any  knowledge.      The  adamant  side  of  "the 
mind  of  Jesus  "  was  turned  to  me  —  "  Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  hea- 
then man  and  a  publican''     I  was  **  excluded"  from  the  "church  of 
Christ  in  Yale  College  "  because  of  my  "  settled  convictions,"  as  the 
decree  had  it,  in  regard  to  God  as  the  Saviour  and  Sanctifier  of  all 
souls.     I  passed  my  life,  while  I  wrought  upon  my  conception  of 
Christianity,  in  a  dungeon  of  contempt.     "  I  never  knew  you,  depart 
from  me,"  was  written  up  wherever  my  eye  turned.     The  letters  of  a 
single  college  friend  assured  me  of  undoubting  faith  that  I  would  yet 
be  saved  ;  but  the  v.orld,  as  it  surrounded  me,  banned  me  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  with  that  holy  hardness  and  sanctified  hate  which  seeks  to 
do  God  service  by  saying,  "  Depart,  ye  cursed."     I  had  not  dared  to 
ask  the  thoughts  of  that  consecradng  heart  on  which  I  had  depended 
so  much  ;  distance  and  absence  were  between  us  for  more  than  the 
whole  period  of  my  new  studies  and  faith  ;  and  I  only  wished  that  afl 
at  once  those  that  loved  me  could  look  down  on  me  from  heaven  and 
leave  me  to  the  lonely  quest  and  the  lonely  fight.*     It  was  all  alone 
with  my  individual  faith  in  God  that  I  studied  inspiration,  and  ex- 
pounded to  myself  the  high  hignificance  of  spiritual  revelation. 


•  An  absence  of  five  years,  in  New  Haven  and  New  York,  from  the  home 
of  my  parents  in  the  far  West,  made  the  communication  which  I  desired 
iiupossihie.  Nothing  that  1  dared  write,  to  break  the  unwelcome  news,  was 
taken  notice  of.  Was  it  not  understood  ?  Or  was  it  not  possible  for  very 
anL:ui.sh  of  he.irt  to  allude  to  it  ?  1  did  not  know,  and  could  only  wait.  I 
atterwards  learned  that  the  whole  tale  had  been  told  in  the  best  style  of  or- 
thodi)x  calumny,  how  my  head  had  been  turned  by  inordinate  self-conceit, 
how  my  mind  had  wandered  of  into  crazy  speculations,  how  I  had  failed  to 
get  into  the  orthodox  pulpit,  and  had  *  jumped  into  the  Unitarian  pit-hole.* 
it  wai  not  very  long  after  this  intelligence  had  been  communicated,  that  I 
dianccU  to  say  that  1  lud  lon<;  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  lest  my  course  had 
given  t;reat  pain  Tills  was  in  a  letter  to  my  mother.  It  brought  the  follow- 
ing reply :  — 

*•]  do  not  know  whether  you  are  wrong  or  right,  but  this  I  know —  if  I 
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have  written  it  before,  I  must  write  it  again  —  that  towards  no  being  thai 
lives  do  I  cherish  such  a  sacred  feeling  as  towards  you.  I  never  can  let 
my  heart  talk  with  you  for  a  few  moments,  without  tears.  It  is  not  grief, 
but  such  a  sacred  union.  When  I  think  of  these  many  years  past  since  you 
were  the  little  boy  at  home,  happy  with  me,  and  how  in  all  that  time  your 
loving  heart  has  poured  itself  into  my  heart,  how  can  I  do  otherwise  than 
trust !  Even  if  you  have  changed  your  faith,  how  could  I  believe  you  an  out- 
cast from  God,  or  a  despiser  of  the  rich  promises  of  his  grace  !  I  never  can 
describo  the  feelings  I  have  respecting  you  ;  I  never  feel  to  reproach  you ; 
my  heart  puts  her  arms  around  you  with  fullest  hope  that  you  are  laboring 
for  God,  and  that  your  life  towards  him  will  be  one  of  faithfulness  and 
purity.  A  great  many  times,  when  I  think  of  you,  I  feel  such  a  cheer  of 
heart,  such  an  indescribable  hope  and  joy,  as  I  know  not  how  I  could  feel  if 
we  were  not  united  by  a  living,  heavenly  faith  — united  to  each  other  and  to 
God.  As  to  error  in  your  faith,  I  do  not  judge  ;  I  wait  for  results  ;  but  if 
every  hope  should  be  blasted,  I  know  not  how  my  heart  could  be  alienated  ; 
I  should,  as  I  have  always,  carry  you,  — *  Here  Lord  am  I,  an  unworthy 
mother,  and  the  child  Thou  hast  given  me.'  " 

In  connection  with  the  evidence  which  I  have  myself  given,  and  which 
the  words  just  quoted  afford,  of  a  "  living  heavenly  union  ''  between  mother 
and  child,  I  will  cite  a  passage  from  the  letter  of  a  younger  brother.  This 
brother  had  had  an  external  experience  very  different  from  mine.  He  had 
led  an  active  life,  while  I  had  been  a  student.  He  had  never  professed  re- 
ligion. His  mind  had  enjoyed  only  the  discipline  of  life  without  that  of  the 
schools,  or  of  the  church.  In  particular,  there  had  never  been  any  commu- 
ciftion  between  us  upon  the  matter  touched  in  his  letter,  nor  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  religious  views.  His  thought  had  arrived  at  the  same  point  as  my 
own,  although  the  circumstances  of  his  mind,  except  in  the  single  point  of 
home  influence,  had  been  wholly  different  from  mine.  The  letter  from 
which  I  quote  was  written  in  the  third  year  of  a  term  of  service  as  a  private 
in  an  Illinois  Artillery  Company.  He  had  recalled  something  which  I  had 
said  of  the  influence  of  army  life  upon  the  mental  and  moral  powers,  and 
continued  thus  :  — 

"  I  cannot  boast ;  I  can  only  thank  God  for  the  bands  of  love  which  bind 
me.  There  is  a  power  exerted  to  hold  me  up  which  the  spirit  of  evil  cart' 
not  overcome.  A  mother's  love  (or  God's  love  through  her)  covers  me,  and 
shields  me  from  evil.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  God 
loves  me,  that  he  has  given  me  such  a  mother.  Since  I  have  been  in  the 
army,  1  have  every  day  realized  more  and  more  the  great  power  a  mother 
can  have.  You  know  of  our  life  when  little  children,  how  mother  taught  us 
right  from  wrong  ;  how  with  *  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,'  and 
all  made  beautiful  with  a  mother's  love,  she  gave  us  strength  to  resist 
temptation,  and  how  she  always  watched  to  shield  u^  from  evil,  and  keep  us 
in  the  way  of  truth  ;  how,  too,  she  strove  to  make  home  the  dearest  spot  on 
earth  to  us,  and  all  its  influences  as  so  many  chains  to  draw  us  away  from 
the  outside  world.    This  was  not  her  Sabbath's  work,  but  her  great  life- 
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work.     I  have  long  known  that  I  was  greatly  blessed  in  my  home  and 

parents,  but  never  until  I  came  into  the  army  did  I  see  the  greatness  and 

richness  of  these  gifts.    Evil  habits  are  nowhere  as  easily  learned  as  here. 

Almost  every  ckcHve  influence  is  for  evil.    We  must  hear  profane  language, 

see  gambling,  and  be  tempted  to  use  spirits  and  tobacco.    A  thousand  evils 

are  thrown  in  our  way  which  wc  cannot  turn  from.    We  cannot  go  away 

and  forget  all  in  the  pure  happiness  of  home,  nor  gain  strength  for  the  next 

day  at  the  fireside  and  family  altar.    We  must  mingle  with  the  evil  and 

know  sin  in  its  worst  forms.    Thousands  fail  in  the  trial.     Many  a  mother's 

heart  will  bleed,  when  her  son  comes  home,  to  see  how  he  has  changed  — 

conquered  by  sin.    But  how  can  I  fall  ?     Home  charms  me  and  I  cannot 

turn  away  from  it     I  cannot  help  thinking  of  early  days  and  lessons  taught 

me.    Holy  memories  they  are.     It  purifies  my  soul  to  go  back  and  live  over 

my  childhood  and  youth.    Standing  where  I  do,  everything  is  plain,  and  I 

only  wonder  that  I  have  not  seen  it  all  before.    That  constant  working  and 

trusting !    That  jealous  care,  and  constant  watching  and  earnest  love ! 

Those  prayers  !    Often  have  I  heard  a  mother's  voice  in  secret  prayer  for 

her  children,  and  I  know  that,  now  as  then,  she  pleads  with  God  to  keep 

me,  and  trusts  that  he  will.     I  know  that  she  expects  that  if  I  return  home 

it  will  be  with  the  same  love  of  right  and  truth  that  I  had  when  I  left.    She 

expects  me  to  do  right  here  as  well  as  at  home.   How  can  I  disappoint  her  ? 

How  could ^  endure  it  to  come  home  stained  and  corrupt,  and  see  her  hopes 

crushed  and  her  trust  in  God  shaken.    I  cannot  do  it.    I  am  bound  with 

bsuids  of  love,  and  the  power  of  God  through  mother  and  home  holds  me. 

I  sec  where  I  get  my  strength,  and  I  cannot  help  being  grateful,  and  loving 

God  and  my  parents  more.    I  wish  all  young  men  had  the  same  sustaining 

power.     I  wish  every  mother  could  see  as  I  do  the  great  power  she  can 

have  over  her  children.    O  God,  help  me  to  resist  sin,  and  not  forsake  the 

teachings  of  my  youth.    Help  me  to  honor  my  father  and  my  mother,  is  my 

prayer." 

The  pure  theism  of  this  utterance  should  be  observed  by  those  who  think 
that  theism  cannot  meet  the  practical  wants  of  the  common  mind.  There 
b  no  word  here  touching  the  Bible  or  Christ,  though  these  had  never  been 
rejected,  nor  even  consciously  left  out  of  sight.  The  *  power  of  God  through 
mother  and  home,'  'God's  love  through  a  mother's  love,'  —  what  simplicity, 
depth,  and  power  of  religion  do  these  terms  express  !  Here  is  mediation 
truly,  of  a  sort  as  serviceable  as  it  is  natural  Is  not  this  a  hint  at  the  true 
*plan  of  salvation,'  that  human  love  should  be  the  medium  of  divine  grace  ? 
Is  not  this  living,  heavenly  union,  which  communion  in  love  becomes  under 
the  providence  and  spirit  of  God,  that  which  a  realized  Christianity  will 
produce  among  men  ?  And,  where  this  is  produced,  can  it  matter  very 
much  if  some  of  the  old  means  of  grace  are  lost  sight  of,  or  even  rejected  ? 

Edward  C.  Towne. 

[This  paper  will  be  concluded  next  month.] 


THE    HIGHER    LAW,    AS    THE    BASIS    OF    POLITICAL 
AND  RELIGIOUS   RECONSTRUCTION. 

WHAT  is  the  great  lesson  of  the  hour?  Liberty!  Here  is 
based  our  Union.  But  in  the  battle,  fighting  to  secure  it, 
there  is  danger  of  intensifying  the  already  excessive  reverence  for 
arbitrary  law.  We  would  lessen  nothing  in  the  government  necessary 
to  restraint  and  protection.  In  our  present  state  of  society,  we  are 
not  so  sure  but  the  penalty  for  revolt  must  be  more  swift  and  severe. 
Temptations  multiply  with  populations ;  and  unless  the  masses  can 
be  put  on  the  ascending  moral  scale,  our  laws  must  be  as  rigorous  as 
those  of  monarchies.  We  have  passed  the  age  of  national  puberty, 
and  are  entering  that  of  athletic  manhood,  when  passion  and  energy 
are  supreme.  The  transition  involves  a  change  in  every  essential 
department  of  the  government.  Our  legislative  system  has  answered 
for  the  Past ;  but,  as  developments  prove,  it  fails  in  the  living  Pres- 
ent, and  therefore  cannot  with  safety  be  retained  for  the  Future.  The' 
nation  is  now  making  a  grand  expansion  ;  population  is  swarming  in 
new  territories  to  plant  there  our  free  institutions ;  southward  the. 
empire  of  civilization  is  surging  to  broaden  into  a  continental  Repub- 
lic. The  government,  feeling  the  steam  forces  so  wild  and  lawless,  is 
continually  strengthening  its  military  arm,  and  legislating  on  new 
issues  to  coerce  obedience.  Can  the  whirling  masses,  so  antagoniz- 
ing in  local  interests,  be  thus  held  in  order,  even  with  suffrage  granted 
all  races  and  sexes,  for  the  preservation  of  a  national  democracy  on 
these  shores  ?  We  triumphed  in  the  late  war ;  there  is  a  divinity  in 
our  victory;  but  beware,  lest  our  military  discipline,  thirsting  for 
power,  develope  another  enemy  more  formidable  than  the  rebellion. 
Again  and  again,  the  people  have  thrown  off  despotic  yokes  manu- 
factured in  our  legislative  workshops.  Well  do  they  understand  that 
the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance ;  but  do  we  all  see  the  new 
peril  coming,  the  next  form  of  despotism  cropping  out  in  our  political 
hot-beds  ?  Governmental  centrality  7  the  very  thing  we  now  need  to  pro- 
tect against  usurpation^  may  become  our  task-master. 

Our  peril  lies  in  our  voluntary  relinquishment  of  God-derived  rights 
to  the  government.  In  our  love  of  order,  we  concede  so  much  as  to 
react  in  revolution.  The  world  is  yet  selfish.  How  easy  to  usurp 
human  rights,  if  the  governed  consent!  how  easy  to  enslave  the 
masses  when  they  are  educated  in  the  belief  that  sovereignty  is  vested 
in  the  hands  of  rulers !  The  free  homes  we  thus  build  are  trans- 
formed  into  castles  of  oppression.    Our  ambition  to  have  a  place  in 
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tbc  registers  of  national  glory,  fosters  the  Eurysthenes,  who  imposes 
needless  tasks  upon  th^  citizens;  when  performed  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  we  are  educated  for  monarchy  which  digs  out  our  very  eyes. 
The  dragon's-teeth  we  sow  spring  up  giants  to  slay  us.     "  Give  us 
order,"  said  the  citizens  of  Rome  to  their  rulers  ;  "  give  us  power  to 
enforce  it,"  replied  the  rulers.    All  was  relinquished  in  sublime  devo- 
don,  and  Rome  was  free  no  more:     Europe  is  divided  into  jealous 
kingdoms,  whose  marauding  ambition,  fed  by  the  concessions  of  the 
people  to  their  rulers,  breeds  insufferable  tyrannies,  resisted  now  by 
force  of  arms.     With  the  rapidity  of  a  whirlwind,  we  of  America  are 
tending  in  the  same  direction.    We  fall  into  the  same  error,  precisely, 
which  has  plunged  other  nations  into  ruins.     We  practise  upon  the 
ancient  rule,  that  men  are  for  governments,  and  not  governments  for 
men.    We  virtually  admit  in  our  relations  to  government,  that  ii 
is  the  source  of  our  independence.     We  make  the  government  our 
god,  when  it  should  be  our  servant.    The  majesty  of  law  is  to  us  greater 
than  the  majesty  of  manhood.     In  our  undue  admiration  for  political 
power,  we  lose  our  sovereignty.     We  thus  create  a  needless  and  con- 
stantly augmenting  taxation,  and  entangle  ourselves  more  and  more 
in  an  iron  network  of  arbitration,  until  blinded  to  justice.     Stealthily 
but  surely,  political  and  ecclesiastical  monopolies,  bom  of  our  com- 
promising concessions,  grind  us  to  a  serfdom  whence  we  can  rise 
only  by  an  appeal  to  arms.     It  is  the  same  broad  road  in  which  all 
the  nations  of  the  Past  have  walked  to  glory  and  to  death.     Not 
one,  to-day,  is  making  a  single  advance  from  the  plane  of  blood- 
shed.   All  move  in  the  same  circles,  round  and  round,  having  power 
for  their   love  of  gravitation,  passing  from  humility  to  wealth,  from 
wealth   to   luxury,   from   luxury  to  aristocracy,  from   aristocracy  to 
oppression,  from  oppression  to  revolution,  from  revolution  to  recon- 
struction. 

Under  the  majesty  of  law,  piracy,  intemperance,  slavery,  ecclesias- 
tic torture,  blood-shed  by  the  wholesale,  have  all  been  christened 
"divine  ordinances."  Even  now,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Christian  nations  are  butchering  one  another  !  In  the 
name  of  God,  is  there  no  other  way?  Is  our  otherwise  beautiful 
WQrld  to  be  always  fettered  in  chains  and  deluged  in  human  gore  ? 
0,  for  the  sword  of  Truth  to  pierce  this  whole  dark  pile  of  human 
mockeries !  Under  the  segis  of  "  reconstruction,"  we  may  cry,  "  peace, 
peace ! "  but  there  is  no  peace  on  the  present  basis  of  nationality. 
GKe  us  the  basis  of  the  Higher  Law,  and  winds,  and  storms,  and 
floods  cannot  beat  down  our  temple  of  liberty,  "for  it  is  founded 
upon  a  rock." 
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Have  we  not  widely  departed  from  the  landmark  of  the  fathers  ? 
In  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  said,  that  human  rights 
zxe^^  ifiaiienable  :'*  that  they  are  ^^  endowed  ^^  by  their  Creator.  But 
tlie  claim  to  which  we  have  conceded  is  set  up,  that  rulers  can  endow, 
enact,  or  repeal,  the  rights  of  man.  Whence  have  they  this  authority  ? 
Are  they  Joves,  or  derai-gods,  that  they  can  add  to,  or  take  from,  the 
noblest  work  of  the  Eternal  Architect }  An  atheistical  government 
may  thus  presume  with  a  bare-faced  audacity ;  but  since  there  is  a 
God,  acting  by  inherent  divine  law,  legislation  for  such  an  end  is  the 
blackest  blasphemy  ever  offered  to  heaven.  When  a  government 
assumes,  and  a  people  concedes,  that  legislators  can  make,  or  unmake, 
human  rights,  all  that  is  dear  and  sacred  in  life  is  jeopardized.  Every- 
thing then  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  usurpers ;  all  is  lost ;  we  are  no 
longer  a  democracy,  but  essentially  and  practically  a  despotism. 

If  government  has  the  power  of  making  rights,  why  do  we  stifTer 
when  obedient  to  its  wicked  requirements  ?  If  a  man  enslaves,  or 
defrauds  his  neighbor,  under  the  sanction  of  civil  law,  he  suffers  the 
same  as  if  the  law  condemned  the  act.  As  no  civil  law  can  absolve 
him  from  suffering,  it  is  conclusive  that  man  has  no  authority  to  con*- 
temn  God^s  authority ;  that  no  president,  king,  or  pope  has  any  jast 
right  to  enact,  or  to  enforce,  a  law  contradicting  the  Higher  Law  ;  and 
that,  if  the  attempt  is  so  made,  we  the  governed  are  under  no  moral 
obligation  to  obey  it.  We  honor  the  government  when  we  resist  its 
injustice  ;  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  citizenship,  when  we  so  vindi- 
cate our  birthright  sovereignty. 

Nor  have  we  delegated  any  such  power  to  our  rulers.  How  can 
we  transfer  anything  that  is  inalienable  ?  If  the  government,  by  virtue 
of  our  pledges  of  allegiance,  has  the  right  of  appropriating  some  of 
our  rights  to  its  special  advantage,  it  is  important  to  know  which  we 
are  in  duty  bound  to  give  up,  and  which  not,  that  we  may  be  true 
loyal  subjects,  entitled  to  legal  protection,  and  be  also  true  to  the 
Higher  Law  that  commands  us  to  "  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  In  either  case,  we  can  be 
obedient  only  by  the  retention  and  use  of  all  our  individual  rights 
By  consenting  to  be  of  the  government,  we  assume  greater  responsi- 
bilities ;  so  we  are  untrue  to  God,  and  untrue  to  society,  if  we  volun- 
tarily deprive  ourselves  of  the  means  of  discharging  them.  We  owe 
fealty  to  the  government ;  we  reverence  the  will  of  the  majority,  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  fosters  protection  to  the  principles  of  the  Higher 
Law ;  but  when  it  trespasses  upon  our  natural  rights,  we  owe  it  the 
duty  of  resistance,  for  in  our  civil  relations  we  are  pledged  to  pre- 
jrerve  the  integrity  of  the  government 
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Troe  government,  then,  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  individual  sov^ 
crcignty.  So  long  as  a  person  has  the  power  of  warding  off  invasion 
upon  his  rights,  there  is  no  necessity  for  social  aid ;  but  when  incom- 
petent to  do  this,  let  him  employ  the  assistance  of  his  neighbors,  for 
ibmr  rights,  too,  are  here  imperiled.  The  combined  will  and  power 
of  many  sovereigns  under  legal  regulations,  is  the  government.  All 
tint  is  required  is  simply  mutual  protection^  leaving  every  individual 
fireedom  to  work  out  his  own  destiny,  prevented  from  trespass,  but 
cacouraged  in  the  accumulation  of  natural  and  mental  wealth  for  the 
higjhest  enjoyment. 

We  have  now  struck  the  true  vein.  Just  government  is  a  help  only, 
not  a  master.  It  should  be  so  organized  as  to  be  less  and  less 
needed  as  humanity  progresses  into  better  conditions,  till  finally  it 
shall  pass  away,  like  every  other  earthly  construction.  Humanity 
shall  outgrow  its  arbitrary  law  as  it  does  old  creeds,  or  methods  of 
husbandry.  Is  not  this  end  attainable  ?  Cannot  the  government  be 
10  constructed  as  to  serve  the  people  like  a  garment,  or  a  house,  as 
easily  changed,  developing  man  to  be  a  ^Maw  unto  himself?  We 
ask  the  question  humbly,  but  in  earnest  hope ;  for  is  not  love  mightier 
thitfi  hate  ?  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,''  involves  the  whole  machinery  of  a  divine 
dwiocracy. 

Wherefore  have  men  fought  and  died  over  the  Constitution  of  the 
people  ?    Was  it  because,  even  in  part,  it  guarantees  the  rights  which 
God  hath  endowed  ?    No,  the  reverse  —  because,  by  a  compromise  it 
piDtected  an  evil,  which,  when  grown  to  a  giant,  sought  to  rend  it 
A  mother  who  indulges  her  son  in  sin,  must  unavoidably  mourn  at 
bst  over  her  folly.    Ravished  by  the  offspring  of  her  own  debauchery 
she  is  doubly  disgpraced.     Think  you  there  could  have  been  fighting 
over  the  Constitution,  had  it  all  along  declared  in  full  that  human 
rights  are  inalienable?    Would  America  be  to-day  weeping  over  a 
thousand  battle-fields,  had  she  meeted  out  "  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all "  ?     This  experiment  has  never  yet  been  completely  tried  by 
any  nation.     We  have  no  fears  of  a  failure  when  it  is.     Will   not 
nature  have  her  sway  ?     Is  not  God  majority  ?    Whatever  injures  us, 
tic  fight ;  whatever  helps  us  truly,  we  love.     Is  not  the  task-master 
imperiled  in  the  slavery  of  his  subjects?     Any  institution  or  constitu- 
tion which  favors  the  few  and  curses  the  many,  is  the  enemy  of  both. 
The  injustice  which  men  nurture  for  their  special  benefit,  like  a  ser- 
pent warmed  in  their  bosoms,  stings  their  very  vitals.     The  Egyptian 
priests  had  in  a  tank  at  their  temple  a  tame  crocodile,  adorned  with 
bracelets  of  gold,  and  necklaces  of  artificial  gems.    To  him  the  peo- 
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pie  in  worship  offered  bread  and  wine.  The  son  of  a  devoted  woman, 
who  had  long  played  with  the  monster,  was  at  length  devoured  by  it ; 
and  she  exulted,  considering  his  fate  as  peculiarly  blessed  in  being 
thus  incorporated  with  the  household  god.  When  we  pamper  the 
idol  of  injustice,  our  children  are  devoured  by  it ;  and  is  this  a  matter 
of  Christian  exultation?  The  crocodile,  or  the  dove— which?  If 
we  would  have  the  angels  of  our  better  nature  rule  in  state,  seasring 
"  peace  and  good-will  to  men,"  reverence  for  the  Constitution,  and 
universal  fealty  to  the  powers  that  be,  then  build  no  structures  that 
overshadow  or  compromise  the  Higher  Law.  God*s  work  is  perfect ; 
we  only  mar  it  when  we  attempt  to  change  it  by  legislation.  Faith 
reposed  in  individual  sovereignty  is  the  very  key-stone  in  the  tem- 
ple of  liberty.  Out,  then,  from  all  charters,  from  all  codes,  from  all 
creeds,  from  all  institutions,  whatever  militates  against  his  sover- 
eignty. Ours  is  the  era  of  harvest ;  winnow  out  the  chaff  and  bum 
it  up  with  "  unquenchable  fire."  Cease  not  speech,  nor  prayer,  nor 
agitation,  nor  revolution,  if  this  is  necessaryy  until  our  Constitution 
shall  express  in  law  and  measure  the  simple,  beautiful  rights  of  man, 
in  their  full  active  virtue,  ordaining  a  government  whose  only  object 
shall  be  to  enforce  order  against  trespass,  to  balance  justice,  to  widen 
the  area  of  commercial  fraternity,  blessing  all  in  blessing  one. 

The  present  struggle  for  universal  suffrage  is  the  initiatory  of  this 
reign  of  peace.  It  is  the  grand  demonstration  of  the  sacred  truth, 
that  •*  we  are  members  one  of  another."  Suffrage !  this  is  the  counter- 
sign in  the  new  crisis  that  rolls  up  in  awful  aspect  before  the  vision  of 
American  prophets.  Suffrage  -is  the  way  to  liberty,  to  union,  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Refuse  the  least  subject  this  right,  and  not  only 
is  so  much  fealty  lost,  but  so  much  belligerency  awakened  against  the 
government,  ^fen  love  government  in  the  ratio  of  its  protection  to 
their  rights.  Men  resist  it  always  when  it  denies  their  rights.  So  it 
is  national  suicide  to  circumscribe  suffrage  to  a  racial  aristocracy. 
Fealty  is  secured,  patriotism  is  evoked,  self-sacrtfice  is  voluntary, 
nationality  is  glorified,  progress  is  certain,  power  to  rule  the  world  is 
won,  the  Republic  is  invincible,  when  the  government  enrolls  on  her 
list  of  citizenship  all  races  in  her  proud  dominion ;  when  the  "  red 
brothers  "  and  the  "  sable  brothers  "  are  represented  in  the  civil  coun- 
cils, on  an  equal  basis  of  right  with  the  Caucasian  lords ;  when  woman 
also  has  a  scat  in  this  cosmopolitan  congress.  This  will  be  the  noblest ' 
victory  of  the  age.  Clothe  woman  with  power  to  determine,  and  com- ' 
mand  equal  wages  where  equal  labor  is  performed,  —  to  repel  the 
lecherous  devils  that  steal  her  purity  by  the  oppressions  of  poverty, 
OT  by  the  imbecility  of  serial  rank  —  to  regenerate  *^^  ballot-bo3^' 
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pulpit,  bar,  and  jury,  —  to  enforce  moral  justice  in  legislation  —  to 
invest  the  people  in  garments  of  virtue,  —  and  the  crown  of  glory 
rests  indeed  upon  Columbia.  If  we  want  a  President  to  respect, 
we  want  a  Presidentess  to  love.  As  yet  there  is  only  one  wing 
to  our  demotracy.  The  Bird  of  Liberty  must  have  the  balance- 
wing.  Give  us  a  double-ticket  at  the  polls.  Vacate  one  half  the 
offices,  and  fill  them  with  educated,  trustworthy  women.  To  the 
masculine  mind  of  the  Republic,  marry  this  Heart  to  harmonize  ' 
society. 

.  This  expansion  in  franchise  demands  expansion  in  all  other  direc- 
tions.   The  wheels  of  governmental  machinery  must  be  properly 
matched.     New  wine  put  into  old  bottles  hastens  their  ruin.     The 
greater  the  civil  liberty,  the  greater  is  the  power  to  destroy  all  other 
species  of  slavery.    The  moment  it  is  embodied  in  constitutional  law, 
that  every  man  and  woman  within  its  domain  is  a  sovereign  citizen  of 
this  Republic,  legally  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  the  commonwealth, 
the  church  becomes  the  grand  object  of  seige.     We  live  in  the  life- 
epoch  of  the  Holy  Spirit    The  battle  cannot  be  stayed  in  the  outer 
court.  Wherefore  cleanse  this,  if  the  sanctuary  remains  polluted  ?  Can 
there  be  health  in  the  body,  if  the  soul  is  diseased  ?    Revolution  is 
but  begun !    One  wave  succeeds  another.    The  action  of  the  heart  is 
a  beat  and  a  re-beat.    The  half-rest  we  are  in,  is  but  the  opportunity 
for  recuperation  from  the  wastes  of  war,  preparatory  to  another  more 
interior  and  trying.    When  the  public  heart,  bleeding  again  and 
again,  has  settled  on  a  safe  basis  of  political  reconstruction,  as  the 
fac-simile  in  body  of  what  the  church  is  to  be,  what  can  hold  the 
sanctuar}'  from  invasion  ?    The  church  has  ever  been  the  strongest 
power  of  social  life.     It  moulds  the  individual,  the  home,  the  school, 
the  market,  the  nation.     If  partizan,  so  is  all  the  rest     If  morally 
bigoted,  sectarian  and  degraded,  she  drags  all  down  with  her.     As 
she  rises,  the  world  is  resurrected.     If  not  purified  from  its  lust  for 
monopoly,  what  are  political  revolutions  but  needless  and  criminal 
sacrifices  ?     Cutting  off  the  branches  of  the  upas-tree  may  not  kill, 
but  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  root    The  popular  church  seems  pros- 
perous ;  she  holds  the  social  scepter ;  she  is  the  goddess  of  fashion ; 
she  commands  the  worship  of  the  nobility  \  what  better  evidences  of 
her  unfitness  to  the  age  ?  what  surer  premonitions  of  a  religious  crisis } 
Compromising  with  christened  vice,  she  is  reputable  in  "  respectable 
drdes."     Stealing  from  the  Jews  their  rich  inspiration,  she  is  fat 
with  lustful  power.     Courting  the  devil  of  sectarianism,  she  gorges 
as  a  hyena  upon  the  carcasses  of  departed  saints.    She  scorns  the  prodv- 
ga] :  she  bars  her  doors  against  the  poor,  the  fallen,  the  abandoned  \ 
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she  vilifies  the  reformers  come  to  save  her;  she  spits  into  the  faces 
of  the  angels  returning  to  bless ;  she  picks  her  way  along  disdainful^ 
haughty,  aristocratic,  yet  begging  "  money "  to  patch  up  her  silken 
garments ;  she  teaches  us  by  her  example  to  speak  so  tenderly  of  sin, 
that  it  thrives  best  by  our  varnished  rebukes ;  she  says,  "  Freedom ! 
Freedom  I "  but  attaches  a  creedal  chain  and  ball  to  every  thought ; 
she  i^  freezing  our  charity,  bolting  us  within  the  prison  of  Fear, 
hanging  us  by  the  rope  of  her  duplicity ;  she  is  what  America  «w»r, 
herself  enslaved  in  enslaving,  as  sectional  as  were  the  revolting  States^ 
as  rebellious  to  the  spirit  of  Liberty ;  she  is  the  soul  of  partyism, 
breeding  social  "  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores."  "  Watch- 
man !  what  of  the  night  ? "  The  Lord's  angel  with  the  two-edged 
sword  is  standing  in  the  most  holy  place,  under  command  —  "  Arise 
and  slay  1 " 

The  solemn  duty  is  plain,  the  revolution  must  go  on  until  the 
monopoly  of  the  fashionable  church  is  sundered  from  its  grasp,  and 
scattered  to  the  masses.  The  ecclesiastic  estate  must  now  be  confis- 
cated to  the  public  good.  Truth  is  free  as  sunbeams.  Whatever  inst^ 
tution  intercepts  investigation,  or  enriches  itself  on  the  bloody  sweat 
of  slaves  to  its  taxation,  must  fall.  Freemen  carry  lightning  in  their 
hands  to  blast  "  the  devil  and  his  works."  Tear  away  every  sill,  and 
beam,  and  rafter,  having  the  dry-rot  of  oppression  in  it  Strike  heavy 
blows.  Dig  below  the  slough  of  ages.  Plunge  deep  to  the  founda- 
tion of  God.  Find  the  eternal  rocks  of  Individual  Sovereignty,  Equal 
Justice,  Universal  Franchise,  Divine  Spirituality,  and  build  thereon 
"  the  church  of  the  first-bom,"  according  to  "  the  patterns  shown  us 
in  the  mount"  What  we  ask  is  freedom  ;  and  freedom  we  will  have 
at  any  cost  God  w,  and  we  are  living!  Bibles,  and  ordinances,  and 
mediators  may  help  ;  but  no  fartlier.  We  worship  only  the  Infinite. 
Prophecy  and  apostleship  are  not  transmissible  successions,  whence 
we  are  to  borrow  our  inspiration ;  but  direct  appointments  in  every 
age,  as  it  "  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight,"  O  Father  of  Love  I  Weld  no 
religious  stereotypes  on  our  brains.  Turn  no  theological  mills  to  dis- 
tort our  individuality.  Soul  to  soul,  heart  to  heart,  beating  all  in  unison 
from  angels  down  to  men,  is  the  pentecost  to  which  we  are  invited. 
The  pages  of  God's  inspiring  Scriptures  are  live  Reason  and  Intui- 
tion. Here  God  speaks  ;  here  He  erects  His  standard  of  authority. 
So  we'  may  translate  all  discoveries  of  the  past  into  our  conscious- 
ness, to  feel  the  olden  ages  reviving,  and  pass  thence  higher  in  mind 
that  oceans  all  around  and  above  us. 

The  New  Church  must  be  constructed  of  these  "  lively  stones."  It 
must  deal  with  the  things  of  to-day.    It  must  grapple  with  great  ques- 
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t]<ms,  such  as  the  regeneration  of  home,  the  prevention  of  renumera- 
rive  vices,  the  supplying  of  the  masses  with  the  means  for  mental  and 
moral  improvement,  the  attractiveness  and  abridgment  of  labor,  the 
elevation  of  the  Negroes  and  Indians,  the  abrogation  of  war,  inter- 
national peace  and  brotherhood.  Like  the  state,  it  must  never  pre- 
sume to  say  what  laws,  or  modes  of  worship,  our  successors  shall 
have  ;  but  organize  such  as  now  are  needed  to  be  transient  in  dura- 
tion, in  harmony  with  nature's  beautiful  orders,developing  the  inner 
Kfe.  It  must  touch  all  facts  and  set  them  ablaze  with  heavenly  love. 
It  must  explore  all  mysteries  of  life,  and  print  divinity  on  every  cause 
and  effect. 

This  soul  of  the  Republic  roust  be  elevated  into  a  truly  inspira- 
tional life.  A  stream  can  rise  only  to  a  level  with  its  source.  Char- 
acter depends  upon  its  plane  of  spirituality.  If  this  be  altogether 
Material,  the  national  character  is  sordid,  changing  only  by  brute 
force ;  if  mainly  moral,  the  character  is  ennobled  more  and  more, 
transforming,  in  the  order  of  divine  reconstruction,  from  decay  to  a 
li^er  use,  without  jar  or  agony.  A  nation  without  the  recognition 
bf  God,  and  humanitarian  brotherhood,  and  the  ministry  of  angels^ 
Tdts  in  all  its  organs.  This  is  where  we  wrecked.  Politicians  said, 
fThire  is  no  law  higher  than  the  Constitution ! "  The  popular  church 
sdd  ^Amenf^^  Politicians  forged  the  chains,  and  the  ctiurch  bolted 
them  on  human  limbs !  When  the  angels  came  knocking  at  the  door 
df  every  heart,  demanding  emancipation,  the  church  said,  "  You  are 
devils !  "  So  we  rotted  ;  then  warred ;  then  bled  ;  then  died.  Besr- 
gared  is  that  nation  which  has  no  heavenly  ministry  in  its  councils. 
What  is  our  Constitution  but  a  dead  letter ;  our  wealth  but  fiery  com- 
Inistion  ;  our  institutions  but  emissaries  of  war ;  our  politics  but  a 
diessboard  for  gamblers  ;  our  churches  but  "  the  abomination  of  des- 
olation ; ''  our  worship  but  "  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal ; " 
unless  we  welcome  what  heaven  proffers  to-day  — -  its  heavenly  min- 
istry? What  is  the  recent  glory  of  America  but  the  monument  that 
marks  her  grave,  unless  we  open  the  heart  to  the  influx  of  inspiration 
from  the  sainted  heroes  whom  God  sends  to  convict  of  sins,  and  con- 
join our  civilization  with  its  seen  source  of  immortality  ?  The  ship 
of  state  goes  down  in  the  gathering  storm,  wrecked  forever,  if  we 
listen  not  to  the  heavenly  oracles.  America,  best  of  all,  is  appointed 
io  qualify  citizens  for  the  Republic  that  is  above.  Here  may  bud  the 
toftiest  thought,  and  round  into  life  the  truest  action  ;  here  the  super- 
'tol  gateways  may  open  in  floods  of  love  to  rejoice  mankind.  Our  sin 
Is  uiipatdonable,  if  we  smother  what  the  *'  spirit  saith  unto  the 
dmrches."     Our  destiny  is  unparalleled  in  the  glory  of  human  his- 
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tory,  if  4e  give  heed ;  we  rise  then  to  shape  the  religion  and  politics 
of  the  world. 

"War  shall  cease; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured  ? 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers,  to  deck 
The  Tree  of  Liberty!" 

J.  Osgood  Barrstt. 


THE    ETERNAL    GOSPEL. 

GOD  is  ever  greater  than  our  thought  Religion  therefore  is  as- 
piration. Aspiration  is  to  the  soul  what  momentum  is  to 
matter — the  propelling  force,  the  power  which  overcomes  resistance. 
Salvation  is  aspiration  realized.  It  is  man's  accomplishment  of  his 
highest  aim,  his  noblest  purpose,  his  grandest  thought.  The  inspira- 
tion which  achieves  this  end  is  his  Gospel  —  his  good  news  from  God. 
This  gospel  comes  by  Revelation.  Not  by  one  which  is  external, 
miraculous,  exclusive ;  but  by  one  which  is  spiritual,  natural,  free. 
As  in  nature,  the  handful  of  snow  on  a  mountain-ledge  grows  into  an 
avalanche,  sweeping  a  path  for  armies ;  as  the  flutterings  of  the  newly 
fledged  bird  ends  in  the  smooth  flight  on  balanced  pinions ;  so  the 
deeply  cherished  want  finally  becomes  the  glad  fruition.  The  effort 
to  attain,  thus  developes  the  ability  to  perform.  The  souFs  strength 
constantly  responds  to  the  soul's  need.  A  gospel,  then,  reciprocates 
ouf  wish,  our  capacity,  our  exertion.  Such  gospel  is  manifold  in  form, 
though  one  in  essence.  Its  mission  may  be  humble  or  exalted.  It 
may  manifest  itself  to  the  body  in  swing  of  dumb-bell,  axe  or  sledge- 
hammer, having  for  its  purpose  healthful  vigor,  useful  labor  or  means 
of  livelihood.  It  may  reveal  itself  to  the  intellect  in  study  of  facts, 
in  search  for  principles,  in  evolution  of  theories,  resulting  in  growth 
of '  -vj  practical  sense  and  reason,  expressing  itself  in  discoveries,  in- 
vev  ions,  instituiions,  and  systems.  Or  finally,  it  may  appeal  to  a 
fai  -r  good  and  a  sublimer  truth  than  any  perceived  by  the  mere  ani- 
mal life,  or  by  the  menial  consciousness;  it  may  address  itself  to  the 
"  ('.'('p  things  of  the  spirit." 

i  ills  is  the  f^ospel  which  rises  above  all  others,  since  it  is  concerned 
wil'i  the  soul's  highest  welfare.     It  goes  back  of  duly  to  motive,  of 
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belief  to  faith,  of  life  to  character ;  it  opens  up  those  moral  intuitions 
which  transcend  nature  and  time,  and  render  the  human  spirit  con- 
scious of  its  unity  with  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

But  if  the  individual  demands  and  receives  his  revelation,  so  does 
the  community,  the  nation,  the  race.  Inspired  by  the  universal  want, 
there  comes  a  leader,  teacher  or  prophet  to  answer  it  —  one  who  rises 
up  at  the  call  of  the  many  to  speak  the  thought,  and  do  the  bidding 
of  the  many.  If  he  comes  to  execute  the  mere  letter,  to  meet  the 
outward  expression  rather  thdn  the  inward  desire,  he  is  their  Moses, 
their  Luther,  their  Washington.  For  such  there  is  world-wide  recog- 
nition and  immediate  fame.  For  such  there  are  histories,  stattues, 
monuments,  gala  days  ;  because  his  mission  is  the  working  of  a  pres- 
ent and  tangible  good,  —  personal  freedom,  liberty  of  thought,  indi- 
vidual welfare,  national  greatness  and  prosperity. 

But  if  he  comes  to  fulfil  the  aspiration  of  the  spirit,  there  are  for 
him  neither  tumultuous  welcomes  nor  triumphal  arches.  For  he 
comes  not  to  that  age,  but  to  all  ages.  He  strives  not  for  the  com- 
mon ideal  alone,  but  for  his  own  beyond  it  He  rises  above  the  mass 
as  the  central  peak  above  the  parent  range,  pointing  not  to  the  clouds 
but  to  the  stars.  Hence,  he  comes  to  his  own  and  they  know  him 
not  Though  he  is  in  reality  the  Messiah,  the  desire  of  all  genera- 
tions, yet  the  world  does  him  no  honor.  Though  he  is  in  truth  the 
"  Son  of  Man,"  for  humanity  is  his  father,  though  he  is  the  "  Son  of 
God,"  for  the  Divine  is  his  inheritance  ;  yet  "  he  is  despised  and  re- 
jected among  men."  Though  he  declares — "  I  am  King,"  —  King  over 
truth  and  over  self ;  yet  there  is  no  crown  for  him  but  the  plaited 
crown  of  thorns,  no  robe  for  him  but  the  scarlet  robe  of  mockery. 
Does  he  denounce  extortion  and  hypocrisy  ?  To  the  cross  I  shout 
the  Pharisees.  Does  he  deny  the  authority  of  the  church  ?  To  the 
stake !  cry  the  Orthodox.  Does  he  strike  the  fetters  from  his  brother  ? 
To  the  scaffold  !  thunders  the  state.  But  before  this  Saviour,  this 
Refoftner,  can  save  others,  he  must  save  himself.  He  must  learn  the 
secrets  of  his  own  spirit,  find  out  its  strength  and  weakness-  Hence, 
there  is  need  of  obscurity,  pf  meditation,  of  suffering.  A  score  of 
years  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  musings  by  the  lake  shore,  wandering^ 
in  the  desert ;  thus  ambition  is  met  and  conquered,  thus  selfishness 
is  trampled  under  foot,  thus  painfully  day  by  day  he  "  grows  in  wis- 
dom and  stature,"  into  favor  with  "  God  and  man." 

Thus  it  is  the  great,  lonely,  world-inspired  and  divinely  attracted 
soul  is  educated :  lifted  up  to  higher  mounts  of  vision,  wider  scope  of  • 
purpose,  mightier  force  of  will,  until  he  feels  in  all  its  fullness  the  en- 
tire sufficiency  of  the  human  spirit  to  attain  the  loftiest  strivings  of  the 
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spirit.    For  such  men  the  earthly  work  is  short     Nothing  washes  oqt 
prejudice  like  blood !     Nothing  buries  hatred  like  the  grave ! 

After  death  comes  the  resurrection ;  not  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
but  the  liberation  of  the  Spirit  A  higher  influence  is  set  free,  a  more 
potent  energy  is  spread  abroad,  a  revolution  has  taken  place,  a  moral 
continent  is  upheaved,  and  a  new  life  begins.  Suddenly  the  dream, 
the  struggle  of  one  heart  multiplies  itself  in  many  followers.  Divinely 
apprehended  principles  grow  clearer,  words  which  fell  unheeded  are 
recalled  ;  deeds,  gestures,  looks,  past  ahd  forgotten,  take  vital  shape, 
become  examples,  impulses,  actions.  Thus,  little  by  little,  respect 
deepens  into  veneration,  veneration  into  reverence,  reverence  into 
worship.  Now,  the  symbol  of  a  shame  is  a  type  of  victory ;  now  the 
instrument  of  death  is  the  symbol  of  endless  existence.  Love  easily 
identifies  the  perfection  for  which  their  lost  leader  strove  with  the 
greatness  which  he  manifested.  The  supremacy  of  the  truth  which 
he  sought  and  the  virtue  which  he  exhibited  are  transferred  to  the 
seeker  and  the  doer.  Gradually,  the  gatherings  in  upper  chamber, 
the  meetings  outside  of  city  walls,  extend  in  number  and  influence, 
year  by  year  assume  a  more  organized  form  and  definite  scope,  until 
finally  there  rises  up  an  Infallible  Church  to  perpetuate  the  authority 
ol  an  Infallible  Man. 

But  the  world  soon  grows  weary  of  spiritual  monopolies.  It  be- 
comes impatient  of  corporations  which  decide  all  questions  by  tradi- 
tion. Present  restraint  is  so  irksome  that  past  benefits  are  forgotten. 
Men  rise  up  who  cry  to  the  church,  you  have  degenerated  I  your  day 
is  over !  your  charity  has  become  systematized  beggary,  your  purity 
has  petrified  into  convents,  your  pastoral  care  hints  at  thumb-screws 
and  A/j/o  da  Fe's  /  We  demand  your  charter  !  we  demand  the  Scrip- 
tures containing  the  words  of  this  Saviour  whom  you  claim  to  rep- 
resent !  Thus  Reform  conjures  the  Spirit  of  the  Past  The  Past 
replies  :  "  Greece  rises  from  the  dead  with  the  New  Testament  in  her 
hands."  The  infallible  church  recedes,  the  infallible  book  takes  its 
place.  Here  then  is  the  spoken  thought  of  the  great  Seer  I  Here  is 
rest !  Here  is  faith,  love,  peace  !  Yes,  for  the  individual,  but  not  for 
society  !  For  society  there  is  confusion,  doubt,  conflict  The  drop 
easily  finds  its  level ;  not  so  the  flood  !  The  record  cannot  fully  ex- 
press the  thought ;  for  the  thought,  if  truci,  is  for  all  people  and  all 
time  ;  but  the  word  is  local  and  perishable.  At  the  best,  it  is  only 
the  ripple  on  the  surface,  the  depth  below  is  inscrutable.  It  is  only 
a  photograph  of  youth  ;  the  features  of  maturity  are  yet  unknown. 
Again  the  Scripture  which  Progress  has  demanded  and  received,  re- 
veals less  than  the  tradition  it  displaces,  for  it  is  more  rigid.     In  the 
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tttid,  however,  their  loss  is  gain,  for  being  more  limited,  it  is  less 
tyranical,  not  in  degree,  but  in  extent. 

But  tradition  suited  itself  to  varying  conditions  and  wants :  the 
word,  however,  accommodates  itself  to  nothing.  It  is  dead.  No  liv- 
ing lips  utter  it,  no  waiting  ear  catches  its  tone.  To  the  multitude  it 
suggests  no  idea,  stirs  no  feeling,  recalls  no  remembrance,  kindles 
no  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  buried  language  j  buried  in  the  lexicons  of 
scholars  and  the  foot-notes  of  commentators.  But  it  may  be  in- 
terpreted ?  Yes,  under  the  critic's  protest,  subject  to  the  professor's 
emendation,  moulded  to  the  theologian's  bias.  Thus  translated,  its 
influence  depends,  like  climate,  on  parallels  of  latitude.  It  is  one  thing 
at  Princeton,  another  at  Oxford,  a  third  at  Tiibingen.  Tried  by  one 
extreme,  the  Gospel  means  the  literal  revelation  of  inspired  evange- 
lists, liable  to  no  question,  subject  to  no  appeal.  Tried  by  the  other, 
it  is  an  unauthorized,  incomplete,  and  erroneous  compilation,  based 
on  the  recollections  of  a  fisherman,  and  a  tax-gatherer,  living  in  a  pre- 
ceding century.  Judged  by  the  middle  standard,  the  golden  mean 
oscillates  between  earth  and  heaven,  above  the  sphere  of  reason,  and 
below  the  sphere  of  faith.  In  either  case,  the  central  figure  of  the 
narrative  remains  a  terror,  a  mystery,  or  a  myth.  But  the  heart  finds 
truth  where  the  intellect  finds  only  emptiness.  To  the  pure  and 
earnest  soul,  Jesus  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time  the  most  real  of  all 
the  sons  of  men. 

This  is  the  condition   now  !     A  condition  of  inquiry  and  expecta- 
tion.    Every  year's  research  into  the  philosophy  of  history,  every  new 
generalization  in  scientific  discovery  seems  to  show  more  and  more 
decisively  that  the  spirit  which  creates,  is  in  the  end  the  spirit  which 
destroys  ;  that  the  time  comes  when  Scriptures,  like  constitutions,  are 
outgrown.     Outgrown  not  because  they  are  false,  but  because  they 
are  partial ;  because  however  natural  and  necessary,  however  excel- 
lent and  venerable  they  may  be  to  the  period  which  produced  them, 
a  time  ultimately  arrives  when  they  do  not  respond  to  the  changed 
circumstances,  dispositions,  and  needs  of  the  world.     When  that  day 
dawns,  the  ancient  beliefs  must  yield  to  the  new  faith,  for  the  old, 
though  strong  in  experience,  cannot  long  wrestle  with  the  new,  strong 
in  hope.    In  such  a  contest,  bitterness  and  reviling  avail  neither  party. 
Though  the  past  be  vanquished,  it  is  not  execrated  and  trampled 
under  foot;  its  spirit,  like  those  of  the  fabled  warriors  of  antiquity* 
passes  into  the  conqueror's  soul,  reflecting  on  fresh  achievements  the 
glory  of  ancient  greatness.     If  then  the  gods  of  our  forefathers  do 
not  answer  our  prayers,  we  raise  no  insulting  finger,  whisper  no  un- 
feeling taunt,  but  we  build  new  temples,  set  up  new  shrines,  and  the 
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mute  ancestral  deities  shall  stand  at  the  threshold,  and  point  to  the 
altar  within  where  we  worship.  Constandy  to  reflect  our  ideal  of 
moral  perfection  behind  us,  is  practically  to  discourage  effort  and  palsy 
growth,  for  as  that  spirit  which  is  the  essence  of  all  devotion,  tender- 
ness, purity  and  strength,  takes  bodily  form  in  the  obscurity  of  tradi- 
tion, just  in  that  proportion  we  grow  smaller  and  weaker.  The  stream 
flows  back  to  its  source,  the  giant  begets  the  dwarf,  the  glass  of  his- 
tory is  reversed,  and  the  race  dwindles  more  and  more  in  the  endless 
perspective.  No,  we  do  not  retrograde !  The  axiom  that  a  part  is 
less  than  the  whole,  is  as  true  in  morals  as  in  mathematics.  No  one 
man  can  express  the  race.  For  the  hero  and  saviour  in  every  age  is 
limited  by  his  age,  limited  intellectually,  and  if  intellectually,  then 
morally  and  spiritually,  for  the  soul  is  not  a  fraction,  but  a  unit.  "  The 
individual  withers,  but  the  world  grows  more  and  more."  It  grows  in 
the  conviction  that  as  truth  is  greater  than  science,  goodness  better 
than  morality,  beauty  higher  than  art,  so  religion  is  greater  and  higher 
and  better  than  any  book,  any  organization,  any  teacher. 

Let  these  be  exalted  as  they  may,  worthy  of  all  reverence  and  all 
honor,  full  of  words  which  quicken,  and  deeds  which  inspire  —  yet 
they  still  fall  below  the  possibilities  of  the  infinite  future.  Short  of 
omnipotence  there  must  be  weakness,  short  of  omniscience  there 
must  be  ignorance,  and  short  of  the  One  Perfect  and  the  One  Good, 
there  is  no  enduring  gospel,  no  lasting  Ideal  for  Humanity. 

David  H.  Montgomery. 


ART-SERVICE. 

I  WANDERED  with  an  earnest  heart, 
AiTXong  the  quarried  depths  of  Thought, 
And,  kindled  by  the  poet's  art, 
I  deftly  wrought. 

I  wrought  for  Beauty ;  and  the  world 
Grew  very  green  and  smooth  for  me, 

And  blossom-banners  hung  unfurled 
On  every  tree. 

Upon  my  heated  forehead  lay 
The  cooling  laurel,  and  my  feet 

Crushed  honied  fragrance  out,  the  way 
Had  grown  so  sweet 
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And  praise  was  servant  of  the  ear, 

And  love  dropped  kisses  on  the  cheek. 
And  smiled  a  passion-thought  too  dear 

For  tongue  to  speak. 

But  one  day,  the  ideal  Good 

Baptized  me  with  immortal  youth; 
And  in  sublimity  of  mood  . 

I  wrought  for  Truth. 

Oh  then,  instead  of  laurel  crown, 

The  world  entwined  a  thorny  band. 
And  on  my  forehead  pressed  it  down 

With  heavy  hand.  ' 

And  looks  that  used  to  warm  me,  froze ; 

I  lost  the  cheer,  the  odor  sweet, 
The  path  of  velvet;  glaciers  rose 

Before  my  feet. 

Yet  Truth  the  more  divinely  shone, 

As  onward  still  I  sought  to  press, 
And  gloriously  proved  her  own 

Almightiness. 

For  girded  in  her  cuirass  strong, 

And  lifted  by  her  matchless  arm, 
Al)ove  the  frozen  peak  of  Wrong, 

In  warmth  and  calm, 

I  sit,  and  white  thoughts,  lily  pure. 

Like  angels,  close  my  heart  around, 
And  fold  me  gently  in,  secure 

From  cold  or  wound. 

O  kindred  poet-soul  1  whose  lays 

Of  sweet  word-music  set  in  line 
Are  fashioned  for  the  world's  poor  praise 

And  Beauty's  shrine, — 

The  martyr's  spirit-wing  is  strong! 

Choose  thou  a  pinion  that  can  rise 
With  Truth's  full  freight  of  clarion-song 

And  sweep  the  skies  ! 

Then  shall  the  thoughts  that  in  thee  bum. 
Flame-reaching,  touch  the  thought  divine ; 

And  man  may  scoff,  a  world  may  spurn. 
But  Heaven  is  thine. 

Augusta  Cooper  Bristol. 


"THE    APOSTLES.''* 

THE  second  volume  of  "  The  Origins  of  Christianity  "  is  a  worthy 
continuation  of  Renan's  great  work.  He  has  laid,  not  radicals 
alone,  but  all  Christians,  under  great  obligation.  For  centuries,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  has  been  growing  to  the  Christian  world  unreal.  There 
has  been  no  slight  temptation,  not  so  much  to  deny  his  existence,  as  to 
deem  his  histor>'  incomprehensible,  and  out  of  all  recognized  relations. 
Unwittingly,  many  have  gone  beyond  Strauss,  and  fctind  themselves 
able  only  to  let  the  Gospels  alone.  To  the  majority,  Jesus  is  little  more 
than  a  spectre  ;  grateful,  perhaps,  like  a  vision  of  angels,  or  like  a  New 
Jerusalem  radiant  with  impossibilities,  but,  equally  with  them,  illusory 
and  unsubstantial.  Never  before  was  the  demand  so  imperative  as 
at  present  for  a  Messiah  felt  to  be  a  genuine  man  of  flesh  and  blood. 
If  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  this  office  to  our  genera- 
tion, it  can  only  be  through  such  as  Renan.  Even  Orthodox  clergy- 
men, reluctant  as  they  must  be  to  such  a  confession,  have  allowed 
that,  in  the  pages  before  us  Jesus  first  became  to  them  a  reality. 

The  popular  impression  of  Renan  is  that  he  fails,  not  in  present- 
ing a  lively  narrative,  but  in  representing  the  actual  facts.  His 
"  Life  of  Jesus "  is  regarded  as  scarcely  more  than  the  free  play  of 
fancy.  It  is  allowed  to  be  eminently  artistic,  but  by  the  evangelical 
it  is  looked  upon  as  scarcely  more  than  a  profane  caricature  of  a 
sacred  theme.  It  must  be  allowed  that  Renan  handles  his  subject 
with  great  freedom,  and  that  he  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 
His  great  value  is  in  his  suggestivencss,  and  especially  in  the  general 
principles  on  which  he  proceeds.  He  discloses  to  us  the  method, 
and  labors  in  the  spirit  which  shall  at  length'  yield  the  long  sought 
and  completely  satisfactory  result.  His  conception  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  earliest  Christian  histor)'  is  admirable ;  and  when  he 
fails,  it  is  because  he  deviates  from  his  own  declared  ideal.  For  in- 
stance, he  sees  the  dogmatic  intention  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
admits  that  its  author  wrote,  not  so  much  to  record  facts,  as  to  incul- 
cate certain  theological  views.  Likewise  he  admits  that  the  first 
twelve  chapters  of  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles  *'  are  but  a  tissue  of  impos- 
sibilities. And  yet,  in  constructing  his  narrative,  he  employs  the 
details  of  the  fourth  Gospel  as  if  it  were  as  good  authority  as  the 
second,  and  rationalizes  the  stories  of  the  Acts  as  if  he  felt  himself 
servilely  bound  to  its  letter.  It  is  in  his  portrairi^res  that  Renan 
shows  most  brilliantly  ;  but  to  the  philosophic  student  he  appears  to 

•  By  Ernest  Renan. 
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1)est  advantage  in  his  masterly  command  of  the  whole  subject,  and  in 
Ills  statement  of  general  principles.  What  if  in  minutiae  he  is  not  to 
'he  implicitly  followed  ?  AVhat  if  many  things  which  he  states  as  if 
certainties  are  but  possibilities,  or,  at  most,  probabilities  ?  Do  we  not 
Icnow  that  in  history,  as  in  painting,  it  is  vastly  more  important  to 
convey  a  truthful  general  impression  than  that  there  should  be  studied 
accuracy  in  the  individual  lines  ?  We  can  conceive  of  a  biography 
of  which  the  incidents  are  fictitious,  but  which  is  in  reality  truer  thau 
another  whose  details  are  actual  occurrences.  Facts  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  a  false  theory  are  often  further  from  the  truth  than 
pure  fictions  with  a  correct  theory.  The  great  thing  is  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  general  circumstances  and  character.  Imagination  is  as 
essential  to  the  historian  as  to  the  artist ;  indeed,  the  historian  must 
h^ve  an  artist's  genius.  He  must  be  able  to  make  the  dead  past  live 
again  in  our  present.  But  as  he  is  a  restorer  rather  than  a  creator, 
he  must  not  only  be  practical,  but  learned  and  scientific  as  well. 
Renan  is  as  devout  and  scholarly  as  he  is  brilliant,  and,  but  for  certain 
eccentricities  of  judgment  which  occasionally  mar  his  productions, 
might  well  be  called  the  Historian  of  primitive  Christianity. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  his  setting  aside  as  unhistoric  the 
supernatural  element,  but  he  njakes  a  very  fine  statement  of  his  rea- 
son, rfe  declares  the  procedure  to  be,  so  far  from  arbitrary  and 
presuming,  so  far  from  the  fruit  of  mere  theory,  simply  the  result  of 
observation.  He  says  that  all  the  pretended  miracles  which  come 
within  our  hearsay  vanish  as  soon  as  subjected  to  scientific  examina* 
tion  ;  and  that  they  invariably  fail  to  be  wrought  in  the  open  light  of 
day,  and  before  men  who  arc  capable  of  subjecting  them  to  scrutiny ; 
and  that  therefore,  "  We  are  authorized  in  believing  that  those  mira- 
cles which  date  many  centuries  back,  and  regarding  which  there  are 
no  means  of  forming  a  contradictory  debate,  are  abo  without  reality." 
There  is  a  special  remark  in  this  connection,  bringing  forward  an 
analogy  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  occasion  to 
argue  against  the  necessity  of  the  Gospel  miracles  and  the  super- 
natural origin  of  Christianity. 

"  Assuredly  the  formation  of  Christianity  is  the  grandest  fact  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  world ;  but  for  all  that,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
miracle.  Buddhism  and  Babism  have  counted  as  many  excited  and 
resigned  martyrs  as  even  Christianity.  Let  us  allow  that  the  founda- 
tion of  Christianity  is  something  utterly  peculiar.  Another  equally 
peculiar  thing  is  Hellenism  ;  understanding  by  that  word  the  ideal  of 
perfection  realized  by  grace  in  literature,  art  and  philosophy.  Greek 
art  surpasses  all  other  arts,  as  the  Christian  religion  surpasses  all 
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other  religions ;  and  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  a  collection  of  master 
pieces,  beside  which  all  other  attempts  are  only  like  gropings  in  the 
dark,  or,  at  the  best,  imitations  more  or  less  successful,  is  perhaps 
that  which,  above  everything  else,  defies  comparison.  Hellenism,  in 
other  words,  is  as  much  a  prodigy  of  beauty  as  Christianity  is  a 
prodigy  of  sanctity.  A  unique  action  or  development  is  not  neces- 
sarily miraculous.  God  exists  in  various  degrees  in  all  that  is  beautiful, 
good  and  true  ;  but  he  is  never  so  exclusively  in  any  one  of  his  man- 
ifestations, that  the  presence  of  his  vitalizing  breath  in  a  religious  or 
philosophical  movement  should  be  deemed  a  privilege  or  an  ex- 
ception." 

It  is  inconceivable  to  those  of  the  old  way  of  thinking,  that  a  rea- 
sonable Christian  should  propose  to  accept  a  part  and  reject  a  part  of 
the  Gospel  narratives.  It  is  said  that  the  miracles  are  so  interwoven 
with  the  texture  of  the  Gospel  history,  that  they  cannot  be  torn  out 
without  reducing  the  fabric  to  shreds  ;  that  if  the  writers  cannot  be 
depended  upon  in  their  minute  and  frequent  relations  of  miracles, 
they  are  utterly  untrustworthy.  The  argument  is  plausible,  and  at 
first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the  case  is  hopeless,  that  the  Gospels 
must  be  abandoned.  They  may  contain  some  facts,  but  who  shall 
assort  and  sift,  and  with  certainty  separate  the  spurious  from  the  gen- 
uine ?  —  What  if  it  is  impossible  ever  to  do  this  perfectly  ?  It  only 
demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  making  salvation  depend  upon  belief 
in  any  particular  historical  facts.  As  soon  as  we  renounce  this  arbi- 
trary dogma,  and  turn  to  the  Gospels  with  a  sincere  desiie  to  learn 
what  of  truth  we  can  find  there,  the  apparently  insuperable  difficulties 
vanish  one  by  one.  We  need  only  know  that  none  of  the  Gospels 
were  written  by  eye-witnesses  to  understand  how  they  may  misrepre- 
sent facts  innocently ;  and  we  need  only  call  to  mind  how  the  very 
atmosphere  of  that  time  was  surcharged  with  supernaturalism,  to  un- 
derstand how  ordinary  facts  seemed,  even  to  those  who  beheld  them, 
miraculous  manifestations.  Indeed,  one  must  be  ignorant  of  his  own 
generation  not  to  recognize  this.  But  with  an  imperfect  record  com- 
posed by  credulous  minds  half  a  century  and  more  after  the  subject 
of  them  had  passed  away,  how  can  we  frame  a  biography,  accepting 
as  veritable  this,  and  rejecting  that  from  the  mass  of  good  and  bad 
materials? 

"  Hypothesis  is  indispensable  in  histories  of  this  character.  To 
attempt  to  reproduce  a  group  of  antique  statuary  which  has  certainly 
existed,  but  of  which  we  have  not  even  a  fragment,  and  about  which 
we  possess  no  written  information,  is  a  purely  arbitrary  work ;  but 
what  can  be  more  legitimate  than  to  try  to  re-arrange  the  frieze  of  the 
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Parthenon  from  the  portions  which  remain,  and  with  the  aid  of  an- 
cient descriptions,  of  drawings  made  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
of  all  other  possible  means  of  information  —  in*  a  word,  to  become 
inspired  with  the  style  of  these  inimitable  sculptures,  and  to  endeavor 
to  grasp  their  soul  and  spirits.  Such  a  procedure  is  much  more  legit- 
imate in  histor)',  because  the  doubtful  forms  of  language  permit  that 
which  marble  does  nof  » 

Who  does  not  recognize  this  as  the  very  method  of  the  scientific 
naturalist  ?  AVe  do  not  charge  the  geologist  with  drawing  upon  his 
own  fancy  when  he  presents  to  us  a  picture  of  a  scene  upon  the  earth 
a  million  years  ago,  though  he  has  painted  it  by  the  help  of  imagina- 
tion ;  for  we  are  assured  that  his  representations  are  necessary  infer- 
ences from  known  facts  and  laws  of  nature.  And  as  the  naturalist 
would  exclude  from  his  painting  any  figure  which  offered  itself,  for 
theological  reasons,  or  from  ancient  prejudice,  and  would  confine 
himself  to  that  which  is  included  in  the  world  of  experience  and  law, 
so  the  historian  of  primitive  Christianity  must  exclude  those  elements 
which  seem  to  be  the  fruit  of  childish  credulity,  and  keep  within  the 
limits  of  nature. 

Among  the  qualifications  of  Renan  to  be  mentioned  beside  his 
scientific  method  and  his  learning,  is  something  which  very  power- 
fully wins  us  to  him,  whatever  our  judgment  may  be  of  his  particular 
results.  He  writes  in  the  interest  of  absolute  truth,  not  in  l>ehalf  of 
any  sect  or  party,  nor  even  with  reference  to  any  utilitarian  end.  He 
speaks  as  an  accomplished  savant  should  speak,  as  a  littie  child  does 
speak,  because  he  has  something  to  say.  Be  the  consequences  what 
they  may,  he  has  that  within  him  which  demands  utterance.  Upon 
the  bitterness  and  severity  which  the  previous  volume  had  called 
forth,  he  looks  down  with  calmness,  reminded  of  what  John  Huss 
said  at  the  stake,  seeing  an  old  woman  feebly  dragging  a  faggot  to 
lay  upon  the  pile :  "  (9,  samta  simplicitas  T  Renan  is  sorry  to  shock 
the  religious  sensibilities  of  any ;  but  he  must  write  without  regrad 
to  those  temf)orary  persuasions  which  would  fetter  his  expression- 
"  Every  concession  to  the  scruples  of  an  inferior  order,  is  a  deroga- 
tion from  the  dignity  and  culture  of  art  and  truth.  The  absence  of 
prosclytism  is  the  leading  feature  of  works  composed  in  such  a  spirit 
For  myself  it  wo.uld  be  really  painful  to  me  for  any  one  to  convict  me 
of  an  elTort  to  attract  to  my  side  of  thinking  a  solitary  adherent  who 
would  not  come  voluntarily.  I  would  conclude  thati  my  mind  was 
perturbed  in  its  serene  liberty,  or  that  something  weighed  heavily 
upon  it,  if  I  were  no  longer  able  to  content  myself  with  the  simple 
and  joyous  contemplation  of  the  universe." 
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We  must  hasten  lo  notice  a  few  of  the  special  discussions  of  "  The 
Apostles."  His  treatment  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  of  the  possi- 
bility that  there  should  arise  unquestioning  faith  without  actual  mira- 
cle, is  in  its  general  effect  a  very  valuable  contribution.  However,  the 
critical  will  not  take  it  other  than  as  one  of  the  possible  explanations, 
and  as  affording  hints  at  the  most  probable  one.  To  regard  Renan's 
account  as  an  exact  delineation  of  the  facts,  would  be  next  to  the  enor 
of  taking  thus  that  of  one  of  the  Gospels.  Plausibly  as  he  represents 
the  growth  of  the  apostles'  faith,  he  has  made  his  task  unnecessarily 
difficult,  first,  by  not  sufficiently  recognizing  tlie  preparation  in  their 
minds  occasioned  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  himself  in  his  speedy  re- 
appearance, and  secondly,  by  laying  too  much  stress  upon  the  con- 
tradictory accounts  in  the  Gospels,  especially  that  of  the  fourth,  which 
is  purely  fictitious,  and  most  misleading.  Renan  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity, with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  of  the 
supposed  resurrection.  Real  or  imaginary,  it  constituted  the  very 
corner-stone  of  the  apostolic  church.  Yet  he  is  not  embarrassed  by 
this  admission,  well  aware  that  it  is  often  the  errors  of  men,  their  lim- 
itations, their  partialities,  that  subserve  the  progress  of  mankind.  He 
has  at  the  same  time  the  refined  spiritual  appreciation  which  can 
discern  the  soul  of  truth  in  the  form  of  error ;  and,  without  affectation, 
concluding  his  artistic  narration  of  the  events  inspiring  the  infant 
church  with  new  fiiith,  he  exclaims  :  "  The  miracle  of  love  is  accom- 
plished !  Mary  has  been  able  to  draw  life  from  the  empty  tomb. 
After  Jesus  it  is  Mary  who  has  done  most  for  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  shadow  created  by  the  delicate  sensibility  of  Magda- 
lene wanders  still  on  the  earth.  Queen  and  patroness  of  idealists, 
Magdalene  knew  better  than  any  one  how  to  assert  her  dream,  and 
impose  on  every  one  the  vision  of  her  passionate  soul.  Her  great 
womanly  affirmation  :  "He  has  risen  !  "  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
faith  of  humanity.  Away,  impotent  rea*^on  !  Apply  no  cold  analy- 
sis to  this  chef  iPcKuvre  of  idealism  and  of  love.  If  reason  refuses  to 
console  this  poor  human  race,  betrayed  by  fate,  let  folly  attempt  the 
enterprise.  Where  is  the  sage  who  has  given  to  the  world  as  much 
joy  as  tbe  possessed  Mary  of  Magdala?" 

The  strange  and  sublime  belief  common  to  the  disciples  —  a  little 
band,  which,  after  the  stunning  shock  had  more  than  recovered  itself, 
and  was  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  —  drew  them  very  closely 
togetlior  ;  and  their  common  love  for  Jesus,  whom  they  no  longer 
admired  but  worshipped,  made  of  them  a  family  whose  head  was  the 
rarely  visible  but  ever-present  Lord.  The  faith  which  set  at  nought 
the  ordinary  experience  of  the  world,  kindled  in  their  hearts  an  un- 
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nofited  enttiusiasm,  which  they  attributed  to  the  miraculous  out- 
pcraring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  heavenly  breath  of  the  ascended 
Master.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  great  religious  movements, 
Christianity  was  especially  marked  by  its  social  character,  which  in 
tttfn  became  one  of  its  principal  attractions.  The  church  at  Jerusalem 
was  a  socialistic  community,  whose  members,  mostly  poor,  were  only 
too  glad  to  forswear  the  possession  of  private  property.  In  important 
particulars,  apparently,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  imitating  the 
sect  of  the  Essenes,  they  were  all  aglow  with  a  new  inspiration.  Then 
religion  and  daily  life  were  inseparable ;  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
has  since  become  a  ceremony  of  strictly  religious  import,  was  the 
ptincipal  meal  of  every  day.  "  The  tender  recollections  of  Jesus  pre- 
vented all  dissensidns.  A  lively  and  deeply  rooted  joy  pervaded  their 
hearts.  They  assembled  in  houses  to  pray  and  abandon  themselves 
to  ecstasy.  The  remembrance  of  those  two  or  three  years  rested 
upon  them  like  that  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  which  Christianity  would 
henceforth  pursue  in  all  its  dreams,  and  to  which  it  would  endeavor 
to  return  in  vain." 

As  with  Buddhism,  Christianity  drew  to  itself  the  masses  by  anni- 
hilating those  social  distinctions  which  deprived  them  of  sympathy 
witfi  their  superiors.  It  encouraged  the  poor  to  self-respect,  and 
gave  them  the  welcome  assurance  of  fellowship.  Merely  as  an  asso- 
ciation for  mutual  benefit,  the  church  presented  to  the  common 
people  unusual  charms.  It  was  so  especially  to  woman.  Organiza* 
tions  kindred  to  that  of  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity  "  speedily  came  into 
existence.  Virgins  and  widows  became  attached  to  the  church  by  a 
sort  of  spiritual  marriage  to  Christ ;  and  in  this  way  a  class  which  in 
that  age  and  country  was  despised,  took  a  position  of  honor.  The 
communism  of  early  Christianity  was  at  once  the  attraction  and  the 
salvation  of  women. 

For  a  time  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  were  not  persecuted ;  for 
they  lacked  the  originality  and  radicalism  of  their  master.     Clinging 
steadfastly  to  Judaism,  they  seemed  to  form  but  another  and  more 
devout  order  in  the  old  Hebrew  establishment.     Proselytes,  however, 
shared  the  Gospel  privileges,  and  men  of  Greek  nationality  and  cul- 
ture who  had  already  professed  Judaism,  were  numbered  among  the 
preachers  and  leaders.     It  was  by  these   that  the  persecutions  of 
Christians  were  first  provoked.     They  felt  less  deference  for  Hebrew 
ideas  and  usages  than  did  the  Jewish  disciples,  and  it  was  these, 
rather  than  the  ap:)stles,  who  were  driven  out  from  Jerusalem.     In- 
tent on  their  work  of  evangelization,  some  of  them  proceeded  as  far 
afttoAntioch.     It  was  Antioch  which  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
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second  Jerusalem  to  Christianity.  As  the  great  city  of  the  Hebrews 
Was  the  source  and  centre  of  the  earliest  or  Jewish  type  of  Christi- 
anity, CO  the  great  cosmopolitan  city  of  that  region  was  the  fountain- 
head  of  that  broader  type  which  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  repre- 
sented. Antioch  was  then  in  size  and  splendor  the  third  city  of  the 
world.  Here  Asiatics  and  Europeans  dwelt  side  by  side.  With 
Syrian  and  Babylonian  civilization,  the  arts  and  the  mythology  of 
Greece  were  at  home.  Included  in  the  vast  population  were  a  large 
number  of  Jews,  who  naturally  had  left  their  exclusiveness  at  Jerusa- 
lem, gaining  breadth  and  liberality,  as  men  always  will  by  intimate 
contact  with  those  of  different  blood  and  faith.  Such  was  the  relation 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  at  Antioch  that  here  the  Gospel  ceased  to  be 
preached  only  to  those  of  the  circumcision.  But  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians  who  were  drawn  to  Christianity  were  little  inclined  to  assume 
with  it  the  yoke  of  Mosaism.  Willing  to  become  followers  of  the 
Nazarene,  they  were  reluctant  to  undertake  the  severe  ritualism  of 
Moses.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  Christianity  expe- 
rienced its  first  grand  "  change  of  base."  It  entered  upon  a  new  era, 
and  began  its  career  as  the  universal  religion.  For  Gentiles,  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Judaism  were  dropped.  At  Antioch  the  unheard  of 
thing  was  achieved  —  devout  Jews  came  to  the  same  table  with  their 
brethren  in  Christ  who  could  not  claim  to  be  the  natural  children  of 
Abraham,  or  followers  of  the  Hebrew  law-giver.  "  It  was  on  the 
shores  of  the  Orontes  that  the  religious  fusion  of  races,  dreamed  of 
by  Jesus,  or,  to  speak  more  fully,  by  six  centuries  of  prophets,  became 
a  reality." 

Unhappily,  the  dawn  of  a  broader  faith  portends  the  renewal  of  the 
eternal  warfare.  With  new  light  comes  theological  dissension  and 
ecclesiastical  strife  and  schism.  Though  the  book  of  Acts  takes  the 
greatest  pains  to  conceal  the  quarrel  between  Jerusalem  and  Antioch, 
though  it  presents  Paul  as  passively  yielding  to  the  primitive  apostles, 
and  ihem  on  their  part  as  indulgent  and  liberal,  yet  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  are  full  of  references  to  an  antagonism  which  too  frequently 
lead  to  recrimination,  and  which,  on  the  side  of  the  orthodox  or  con- 
servative party  at  Jerusalem,  sometimes  broke  out  into  active 
hostilit}'. 

We  regret  that  Renan  should  have  given  so  much  weight  to  the 
mediating  but  unhistorical  portion  of  the  Acts  as  to  do  injustice  to 
the  great  Apostle  Paul.  Paul  was  not  the  infant  to  need  the  leading 
by  the  hand  which  he  is  pictured  as  receiving  from  Barnabas.  What 
if  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  did  receive  at  second  hand  that  which 
he  learned  by  ear  of  the  Gospel !    He  had  that  intuitiye  apprehension 
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of  it,  the  want  of  which,  in  the  original  twelve,  personal  intercourse 
with  Jesus  but  poorly  atoned.  Renan  to  the  contrary,  we  must  give 
to  Paul,  rather  than  to  the  primitive  disciples,  the  place  of  honor 
Reside  the  Master. 

For  Kenan's  treatment  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  and  wide  spread 
tf  Christianity,  we  have  only  commendation.  His  pen  transports  us 
to  the  first  century,  where  we  see  for  ourselves  the  naturalness,  the 
inevitablcness,  of  the  Christian  successes.  Should  the  work  seem 
less  Divine  because  more  natural  than  we  had  understood  ?  Only  if 
we  must  forego  the  privilege  of  seeing  God  in  the  growth  of  material 
organisms  because  we  have  learned  that  it  proceeds  in  accordance 
with  recognized  law.  Why  should  it  not  have  been  in  the  fittest  cir- 
cumstances that  the  Gospel  was  established  and  promulgated. 

We  have  time  to  notice  but  a  single  fact  favorable  to  the  reception 
of  the  new  religion.  AVe  select  it  principally  because  it  is  not  a 
hackneyed  one.  The  early  Christians  were  remarkably  unworldly ; 
or  better,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  rude  form  of  expression,  other- 
worldly. Anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  — 
to  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  they  were  indifferent  to  poli- 
tics ;  and  civil  governments  they  looked  upon  with  aversion.  Patri- 
otism was  not  among  their  virtues.  Accordingly  Christianity  should 
have  flourished  when  and  where  there  was  least  of  national  and 
political  life.  It  did  so  ;  and  on  this  account,  it  was  a  great  prepara- 
tion for  Christianity  that  the  many  nationalities  were  broken  down 
and  subjected  to  a  power  in  whose  past  and  present  the  peoples  had 
no  heart.  The  true  Greeks  who  had  their  own  country  and  mytho- 
logy, who  had  sacred  memories  and  hopes  of  their  own,  were  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  the  apostolic  message.  Even  the  Jews  had  too 
much  national  life  to  allow  them  to  be  Christianized.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  who  had  nothing  political  to  give  up,  were  those  who 
most  readily  embraced  the  gospel.  "  The  early  centres  of  Christ- 
ianity —  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  and  Rome  — were, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  public  cities  ;  cities,  like  modern  Alexandria, 
whither  all  races  gather,  and  where  that  union  and  tie  of  affection 
between  the  citizen  and  soil  which  constitutes  a  nation,  were  entirely 
unknown." 

With  Renan,  the  fact  of  indifference  to  this  world,  so  far  from  being 
a  reproach  to  the  rising  church,  is  a  mark  of  its  grandeur.  "  One's 
country  is  not  everything.  Man  is  a  marf  and  a  child  of  God  before 
he  is  a  Frenchman  or  a  German.  The  kingdom  of  God,  that  eternal 
vision,  which  cannot  be  torn  out  of  the  heart  of  man,  is  the  protest  of 
his  nature  agdnst  the  exclusiveness  of  patriotism.    The  State  knows 
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and  can  know  only  one  thing  —  the  organization  of  self-interest  This 
is  not  enough.  Devotion  is  as  natural  as  egotism,  and  religion  is 
organized  devotion." 

We  are  thus  brought  to  that  which  forms  a  fitting  conclusion  t© 
the  volume.  To  guard  against  the  possible  objection  that  Christi- 
anity, founded  and  flourishing  to  so  great  a  degree  upon  misconcep- 
tions and  superstitions,  is  ultimately  to  crumble,  and  that  religion 
itself  may  be  but  a  temporary  want  of  the  undeveloped  man,  Renan 
says,  -in  words  which  have  a  prophetic  ring :  "  All  the  symbols  which 
serve  to  give  shape  to  the  religious  sentiment  are  imperfect,  and  their 
fate  is  to  be  one  after  another  rejected.  But  nothing  is  more  re- 
mote from  the  truth  than  the  dream  of  those  who  seek  to  imagine  a 
perfected  humanity  without  religion.  A  contrary  idea  is  the  truth. 
'Egotism  is  the  measure  of  inferiority,  and  decreases  as  we  recede 
from  the  animal  nature.  A  perfected  being  would  no  longer  be  sel- 
fish, but  purely  religious.  The  progress  of  humanity,  then,  cannot 
destroy  or  weaken  religion,  but  will  develop  and  increase  it" 

Daniel  Bowen. 
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PERHAPS  it  is  not  safe  to  take  for  granted  that  if  there  is  to  be 
a  ministry,  it  must  from  time  to  time  be  reinforced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  young  men  to  its  ranks.  It  may  be  so  desirable  to  have  no 
ministers  but  those  who  travel  in  the  good  old  ways,  and  think  the 
good  old  thoughts,  that  such  inducements  should  be  offered  as  would 
supply  our  Divinity  Schools  with  students  who  have  already  stopped 
thinking,  even  if  they  were  ever  guilty  of  so  questionable  a  process. 
By  the  time  that  men  are  fifty  years  of  age,  they  have  generally  ac- 
cepted about  as  much  new  truth  as  the  kind  heavens  are  able  to 
instil  into  their  hearts.  After  that,  if  they  are  industrious,  they  will 
no  doubt  make  bountiful  additions  to  their  stock  of  information  ;  but 
information  is  one  thing,  and  ideas  are  another,  and  the  men  are  few 
indeed  who  keep  themselves  always  open  to  conviction  on  the  great 
questions  of  their  time.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  crystalize  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  thought,  and  ^er  that  there  is  no  use  to  think  of  chang- 
ing them.  If  there  are  some  who  never  crystalize,  is  it  not  safe 
believing  that  there  are  fiill  as  many  who  begin  to  crystalize  as  soon 
as  they  are  bom  ? 
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Now  is  it  not  just  possible  that  the  emaciated  ranks  of  the  Unita- 
rian ministry,  for  example,  could  be  made  vastly  more  corpulent  by 
making  requisitions  on  that  class  of  individuals  who  are  already  in 
the  yellow  leaf  of  thought  and  inspiration  ?  They  would  be  "  safe,"  to 
say  the  least.  If  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  their  own  way  through 
the  Divinity  School,  who  knows  but  that  the  "  two  eminently  Chris- 
tian ladies  "  referred  to  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Christian  Register^ 
might  be  induced  **  to  take  more  stock  in  Unitarian  ministers,"  suit- 
able pledges  being  given  ?  Who  knows  but  that  the  "  wealthy  and 
benevolent  layman  "  who  "  was  heard  to  say  not  long  ago  that,  with 
the  present  uncertainty  in  regard  to  tlie  doctrine,  which  the  young 
men  will  preach  who  come  out  of  our  Divinity  Schools,  and  with  his 
firm  belief  that  modern  naturalism  is  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  most 
pernicious  in  its  influence,  he  could  not  give  a  dollar  to  aid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  Unitarian  min- 
istry;"— who  knows  but  that  this  very  layman,  if  twenty  or  thirty 
retired  merchants  dr  sea-captains  could  be  found  ready  to  swear  that 
they  would  alwa}'s  be  "  conservative,"  if  only  they  could  have  their 
bills  paid  in  Divinity,  would  pay  them  every  one ;  and  not  only  do 
that,  but  also  found  a  professorship  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  writer  of  the  X-ellent  letter  from  which  we  have  twice 
quoted,  should  be  the  first  to  wear  its  honors  ?  It  was  once  reported 
that  the  faculty  of  a  certain  college  had  made  a  man  professor  of 
Dogmatic  Theology  because  he  was  the  most  dogmatic  man  that  they 
could  find. 

If  such  a  plan  as  we  suggest,  after  receiving  a  fair  trial,  should  dis- 
appoint all  friendly  expectations,  there  would  still  be  the  class  of  men 
who  are  not  chronologically,  but  spiritually  old,  to  fall  back  upon. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  who,  according  to  the  parish-register,  are 
young  enough,  but  who,  when  measured  by  the  ideas  that  they  enter- 
gtain,  and  by  the  sentiments  they  cherish,  are  not  much  younger  than 
Methusaloh.  If  these  could  be  induced  to  go  to  Meadville  or  to 
Cambridge  in  goodly  quantities,  the  conservative  breed  might  be  kept 
up  for  many  years,  and  the  services  of  the  hypothetical  merchants 
and  sea-captains,  spoken:  of  above,  would  not  be  a  desideratum.  But 
when  Unitirianism  offers  pro  osals  for  men  of  this  sort,  it  will  find 
that  it  has  very  brisk  competitors.  Straight  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is 
the  way  of  Unitarian  beneficence.  It  does  not  want  men  to  be  radi- 
cal on  the  one  hand,  but  on  t)ie  other  hand  it  does  not  want  them  to 
be  too  conservative.  But  wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  which 
leads  to  Princeton  and  New  Haven,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat.     Why  not  ?     If  a  young  man  abjures  radicalism,  it  is  a  pity 
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that  he  cannot  be  as  conservative  as  he  pleases.  And  furthermore, 
when  one  of  these  old  young  men  gets  into  Meadvillie  or  Cambridge  — 
for  they  will  stray  in  sometimes,  even  as  things  are  now,  if,  for  no  bet- 
ter reason,  in  the  fond  hope  of  leavening  the  infidel  lump  with  their 
superior  sanctity  —  the  chances  are  that  he  will  have  his  feelings  hurt 
repeatedly  by  some  remark  of  the  Professor,  which  is  far  from  being 
strictly  orthodox.  But  here  perhaps  we  borrow  needless  trouble,  for 
under  the  new  regime  the  professors  will  no  doubt  be  instructed  by  a 
congress  of  "  eminently  Christian  ladies,"  and  "  wealthy  and  benevo- 
lent laymen,"  as  to  what  they  shall  teach.  After  that  we  shall  have 
no  more  "  Reason  in  Religion,"  and  no  more  common  sense  applied 
to  prophecy. 

But  the  order  of  things  pursued  in  either  of  our  schools  of  Unita- 
rian Theology  is  far  from  that  which  we  have  been  imagining ;  and  if 
any  change  is  made,  it  is  about  as  certain  as  any  future  event  can  be 
that  it  will  not  be  in  this  direction.  The  retired  merchant  will  be  left 
to  his  cigar,  and  the  retired  sea-captain  will  prefer  spinning  his  own 
yams  to  weaving  meshes  in  Divinity ;  the  old  young  men  will  go  to 
their  own  place,  and,  if  the  dear  old  snuggeries  at  Cambridge  and 
Meadville  aire  not  given  over  to  the  owls  and  bats,  it  will  be  because 
they  are  still  occupied  by  men  who  are  not  only  young  in  years,  but 
young  in  spirit,  and  who  will  not  take  an  oath  before  they  enter  that 
they  will  be  conservative  when  they  come  out,  or  else  "refund." 
There  is  enough  good  sense  left  among  Unitarians  to  take  care  of 
this.  As  much  as  many  of  them  value  its  traditional  dogmas,  the 
great  majority  of  them,  if  once  the  issue  could  be  fairly  made,  would 
value  its  traditional  spirit  far  more.  And  dear  as  many  of  them  hold 
dermatic  truth,  they  hold  more  dear  the  words  that  Chaucer  uttered 
with  his  dying  breath :  "  Truth  to  thy  own  heart  thy  soul  shall 
save,"  and  would  regard  conservatism  on  the  lips  as  dearly  purchased 
at  the  price  of  falsehood  in  the  soul. 

But  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  ugly  fact  that  for  some  reason 
or  other  "  the  army  of  the  Lord,"  either  at  Cambridge  or  Meadville, 
b  not  much  larger  than  Miles  Standish's  embattled  host,  which  we 
are  told  on  good  authority  consi  ted  of  "twelve  men  all  equipped, 
and  each  witfi  his  rest  and  his  match-lock."  The  fields  are  white 
unto  the  harvest,  but  never  were  the  laborers  so  few.  Somebody 
must  be  to  blame,  or  else  the  times  in  which  we  all  are  living.  Thank 
Heaven  first  of  all  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  schools  themselves  ;  is 
not  that  the  conduct  of  them  is  illiberal ;  is  not  because  their  door- 
ways are  so  low  that  tall  men  cannot  enter,  especially  if  they  are 
troubled  with  a  stiffness  of  the  spinal  vertebrcc  more  than  is  common. 
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The  invitation  is  as  broad  as  it  can*  be.  And  while  the  whole  method 
of  teaching  is  so  tender  and  reverent  that  no  true  man  of  any  faith^ 
however  antiquated,  ought  ever  to  be  shocked,  on  the  other  hand  no 
violence  is  ever  done  to  individual  thought  and  feeling.  If  a  young 
man  enters  Cambridge  with  a  disposition  to  eliminate  the  transient 
from  the  permanent  in  Christianity,  his  professors  will  be  his  com- 
panions for  a  great  deal  of  the  way ;  and  when  they  stop,  tliere  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  go  on.  Of  course  he  should  be  very  care- 
ful how  he  does  go  on,  after  his  guides  have  stopped,  but  oftentimes 
he  will  not  see  how  he  can  logically  pause.  We  can  but  wish  that 
our  Divinity  Schools  were  known  a  great  deal  better  than  they  are. 
They  are  the  best  places  in  the  world  for  "beholding  the  bright 
countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies." 
If  their  true  character  were  better  known,  surely  their  classes  would 
not  be  so  small,  and  their  delightful  dens  would  not  be  uninhabited. 
The  young  men  who  would  come  might  not  always  be  conservative^ 
but  they  would  be  in  earnest,  and  they  would  be  full  of  hope. 

The  schools  are  not  to  blame  because  their  ranks  are  thin.  Their 
methods  are  not  exclusive,  but  generous  and  free.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  regardless  of  mean  taunts  and  meaner  bribes.  They 
are  such  good  mothers,  and  their  children  are  so  proud  of  them,  that 
the  wonder  is  that  they  do  not  rise  up  oftener  and  call  them  blessed. 
But  if  life  ended  with  the  Divinity  Schools,  they  would  no  doubt  be 
more  popular  than  they  are  now.  Instead  of  ending  there,  it  just 
begins.  Three  years  of  quiet  study  may  be  well  enough.  But  after 
that  come  twenty  or  thirty,  and  it  may  be  fifty  years,  of  hard  work 
and  little  pay.  Let  us  not  deny  that  there  is  weight  in  this  consid- 
eration. Nor  is  it  quite  so  selfish  as  it  would  at  first  appear.  In  the 
first  place,  just  in  proportion  as  a  man's  ideals  are  high,  will  he  be 
unwilling  to  put  himself  in  situations  where  the  temptation  to  lower 
ihem  is  certain  to  be  great.  If  a  man  undertakes  to  live  by  his  ideal, 
he  may  live,  but  his  ideal  will  be  very  apt  to  perish.  Now  there  is  no 
trick  in  all  the  Devil's  repertoire  more  common  than  for  him  to  take  a 
young  man  up  into  in  exceeding  high  pulpit,  and  there,  showing  him 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  that  is  "  the  wealthy 
and  benevolent  laymen,"  and  the  salary  they  would  agree  to  pay  a  man 
who  would  never  put  his  moral  feet  upon  their  moral  toes,  to  say, 
"  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me."  If  a  man  is  going  to  pray,  "  Deliver  us  from  temptation,"  why 
should  he  put  his  head  into  a  noose  so  palpable  as  this  ?  For  in  the 
second  place  it  is  not  as  if  his  glorious  ideal  were  going  to  be  so 
much  useless  lumber  in  his  life,  unless  he  tried  to  get  a  living  by  dis-. 
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playing  it.  He  can  embody  it  in-  his  own  life,  and  he  can  shed  its 
lustre  on  the  private  hearts  to  whom  he  consecrates  his  energies. 
There  are  plenty  of  channels  into  which  a  rich  life  can  pour  itielf. 
Many  a  young  man  has  honest  doubts  whether  he  cannot  woi^  better 
indirectly  through  the  counting-room  or  the  political  arena,  than 
directly  from  the  pulpit  These  ideas  are  a  part  of  the  time  in  which 
we  live.  The  best  men  in  society  are  longing  for  the  time  when  a 
**  hireling  ministry  "  will  be  no  longer  needed.  The  sanguine  heart 
of  youth,  making  its  wish  the  father  of  its  thought,  will  think  that  the 
Millenium  has  arrived,  when  it  is  yet  far  off.  Not  until  all  ranks  of 
business  and  labor  have  more  leisure  and  higher  culture,  can  the 
ministry  be  called  upon  to  abdicate.  But  seeing  that  its  tasks  are 
thus  provisional,  seeing  that  its  glory  will  be  in  its  extinction,  the 
young  man  ought  not  to  be  judged  harshly  who  m  his  fervor  some- 
what anticipates  the  coming  of  that  joyful  day. 

In  one  other  respect,  the  times  in  which  we  live  ought  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  young  men  in  the  schools  of  liberal  the- 
olog}'.  For  the  best  thought  of  these  times  is  tending  very  strongly 
to  indicate  that  it  is  by  a  uniform  development  of  his  own  nature, 
that  a  man  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  society.  But  for  this 
indication,  it  might  be  argued  that  a  young  man  ought  to  sacrifice 
his  life  on  every  other  side,  just  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  it  upon 
the  side  of  his  ideal.  This  is  plausible  and  absurd.  For  the  essence 
of  that  ideal  is  to  lay  no  bleeding  torso,  but  a  complete  and  rounded 
life,  upon  the  altar  of  humanity.  Shall  a  man  ignore  those  things  for 
himself  which  belong  to  the  completion  of  the  individual,  and  to  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  man,  that  he  may  teach  them  unto  others  ?  Are 
not  tlie  chances  that  he  would  teach  more  effectually  by  illustrating 
this  ideal,  than  by  sacrificing  it  upon  the  very  threshold  of  his  work  ? 

And  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  self-delusion  as  to  the  hardships  of 
the  ministry  on  the  part  of  those  who  see  it  from  afar.  Certainly 
those  who  enter  it  must  abjure  the  thought  of  ever  being  rich  in 
money,  houses,  or  lands;  but  at  the  same  time  they  secure  many 
things,  at  once,  that  wealth  can  purchase,  only  after  many  years  of 
toil.  The  only  decent  synonym  for  wealth  is  opportunity.  If  it  does 
not  mean  that,  it  means  head-ache  and  drudgery.  But  excepting  the 
retired  merchant  and  the  man  of  letters,  no  man  in  society  has  so 
many  opportunities  for  culture  as  the  minister.  And  we  hold  that 
the  ministers  of  to-day,  if  they  have  any  faith  in  their  own  work,  are 
guilty  before  God  in  not  urging  this  consideration  upon  the  young 
men  of  their  acquaintance.  There  are  enough  to  grumble,  and  in 
many  cases  very  justly,  over  the  meagre  compensation ;  but  it  is  sheer 
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ingratitude^  wiiile  speaking  of  this  side,  not  to  speak  also  of  the  other 
which  is  strown  thick  with  blessed  opportunities  for  thought  and 
growth. 

But  we  do  not  want  a  ministry  of  young  men  who  enter  this  pro* 
fession  just  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  themselves.  Instead  of  the  spirit 
which  inquires,  "  What  can  be  done  for  me ;  how  can  this  man  or 
woman  help  my  intellect,  that  one  my  fancy,  such  a  one  my  will  ? "  we 
want  the  spirit  which  demands, "  What  can  I  do  for  such  or  such  a  one ; 
how  make  myself  a  use,  how  a  necessity,  how  a  blessing,  to  my  kind  ? " 
Self-culture  is  the  test  of  a  man's  life,  but  it  should  never  be  the  end. 
The  end  of  life  is  truth.  "  For  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  the  world,"  said  Jesus,  ^Uhat  I  might  bear  witness 
to  the  truth,^*  And  what  we  need  is  young  men  who  shall  believe  that 
this  is  their  mission.  But  is  there  a  dearth  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  because  there  are  so  few  that  recognize  that  they  are 
anointed  for  this  work  ?  No,  but  because  there  are  too  many.  The 
only  young  men  that  Unitarians  can  rely  upon,  for  the  support  of  her 
good  name,  are  the  young  men  who  believe  that  nothing  is  so  sacred 
as  the  truth,  nothing  so  sweet  as  its  pursuit,  nothing  so  useful  as  the 
tmth  when  it  is  found.  And  of  these  there  is  no  dreadful  scarcity. 
Why  they  do  not  enter  the  ministry  is  because  they  believe  it  is  no 
place  for  those  whose  thought  of  life  is  just  the  same  as  that  which 
made  the  life  of  Jesus  so  divine. 

At  the   New  York   Unitarian   Convention,  it  was   given  to  Dr. 
Stearns,  by  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  to  tell  the  simple  truth  about 
this  matter.     How  thankful  the  young  men  of  that  Convention  felt 
for  his  cheering  words,  perhaps  that  noble  man  will  never  know. 
Uut  we  believe  that  they  will  be  remembered  long  after  the  bitter- 
ness, and  v/rath,  and  evil  speaking  of  those  days,  the  very  thought  of 
'Which  is  horrible,  has  passed  away.      Let  the  young  men  of  to-day 
—  such  was  the  speaker's  exhortation  —  know  that  the  ministry  is  a 
fair  field  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and  its  unflinching  application, 
and  your  professors  will  no  longer  waste  their  careful  learning  on 
the  desert  air  of  empty  rooms,  instead  of  kindling  with  it  fresli  and 
manly  hearts.     Is  the  ministry  such  a  field  ?     In  its  first  stages  it  is 
—in  its  days  of  preparation.     But  if  it  is,  why  is  it  not  known  ^    Be- 
cause as  we  have  said  already,  the  sons  of  Cambridge  and  Meadville 
do  DDt  do  their  duty  in  proclaiming  what  advantages  for  fearless  and 
impartial  study  those  retreats  atiford.    But  how  is  it  with  the  ministry 
itself?     How  is  it  that  young  men  have  no  more  confidence  in  it  as 
in  arena  for  the  exercise  of  their  most  holy  gift     It  is  in  part  be- 
cause the  ministry  has  been  belied.     Its  foes  are  those  of  its  own 
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household.  The  pulpiteer  that  has  a  coward's  heart,  imputes  his  own 
emotions,  not  merely  to  the  immediate  congregation  which  he  con- 
stantly infects,  but  to  the  whole  organized  church.  But  in  part  also 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  for  this  imputation.  It  would  seem 
as  if  truth  lost  one  half  its  power  the  moment  it  is  entrusted  to  an 
organization.  The  organized  Christianity  of  America  has  not -been 
the  leader  of  its  moral  sentiment  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  has 
followed  that  sentiment  sometimes  afar  off.  But  all  the  Christianity 
of  America  is  not  organized.  Outside  the  churches  of  this  time,  as 
outside  the  churches  of  the  past,  we  must  look  for  the  most  stalwart 
saints.  And  outside  the  churches,  the  young  men  of  America  will 
have  a  chance  to  preach  the  truth  which  they  have  learned  of 
their  professors,  and  in  their  private  meditations.  Here  and  there  a 
church  is  found  that  listens  gladly  to  the  preacher*s  bravest  word. 
But  these  are  nothing  to  the  invisible  church  which  longs  for  truth 
with  a  great,  mighty  longing.  God  speed  the  day  when  "  Liberal 
Christianity  "  shall  know  that  it  stands  much  more  in  need  of  those 
whom  it  calls  heretics,  than  those  same 'heretics  stand  in  need  of 
anything  that  it  can  give  or  take  away.  God  speed  the  day  when 
through  the  dry  veins  of  its  emaciated  form  shall  swarm  the  precious 
juices  of  a  life  that  is  sweeter,  purer,  stronger  than  its  own. 

John  W.  Chadwick, 
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SOMETIMES  there  is  born  in  a  sect,  or  church,  a  child  who 
seems  no  natural  product,  but  an  estray.  Studying  the  strange- 
ness of  the  advent  of  such  a  being  into  conditions  so  uncongenial, 
we  are  half  inclined  to  believe  in  the  old  German  mahrchen^  that  tell 
of  exalted  beings  in  the  fairy  land  ;  who  there  are  soulless,  doomed 
to  extinction.  To  gain  immortality,  some  of  these  exile  tliemselves 
awhile,  to  the  hard,  sad  way  of  earth-life  ;  having  gained  the  coveted 
gift,  through  pain  and  sorrow,  they  return  again  to  their  native 
spheres. 

While  the  parents  of  such  a  seeming  unnatural  offspring  may  be 
ignorant,  bigoted,  content  to  tread  around  in  the  same  dull  routine 
of  creed  and  formula,  this  child  is  born  with  the  genius  of  the  scholar ; 
M  ith  intellect  to  grasp  the  finer  treasures  of  knowledge ;  with  poet's 
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eye,  to  interpret  the  new  picturings  of  nature ;  witli  prophet's  ear,  to 
catch  the  present  whisperings  of  the  spirit  of  the  universe. 

While  liis  contemporaries  course  through  life  in  the  well-beaten 
track  of  custom  and  law,  he  goes  wandering,  unmindful,  lawless  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.     While  they  cling  to  tradition,  he  questions 
the  stones,  the  trees,  flowers  and  stars  of  the  Infinite,  who  worketh 
everywhere,  with  eyes  and  ears  open  for  the  new  Revelations  of  God. 
Nurtured  awhile  in  the  mother  church,  he  quickly  outgrows  the 
measure  fixed  for  him ;  he  jumps  from  the  cradle  of  tradition,  in 
which  his  doting  mother  would  rock  him  ;  cuts  the  apron-strings  of 
creed  ;  bye-and-bye  grown  too  large  for  his  native  church  to  hold  him, 
turns  himself  out,  or  gets  turned  out  into  the  broad,  unfenced  domain 
of  free-thought.     Is  such  an  unnatural  product  ?    Looking  at  the  ex- 
terior, one  would  answer,  yes,      lx>6kmg  within,  we  discover  that 
beneath  or  behind  the  bigotry,  superstition,  and  faithlessness  of  a 
conservative,  servile  church,  there  ever  are  in  a  few,  faithful,  earnest 
souls,  prayers  not  quite  smothered  by  creeds,  ideals  not  quite  dead 
from  want  of  nourishment,  of  a  loftier  faith,  new  revelations,  more 
freedom  of  trutli.     Once  in  a  while,  these  inward  prayers  and  ideals 
are  greatly  answered ;  for,  to  their  condnued  call,  comes  at  length 
a  being  with  the  genius  to  live  through  spoken  word  and  heroic  act, 
the  spirit  of  the  prayers  and  ideals  which  summoned  him  forth.    Thus 
kind  nature  insures  progressive  life,  even  in  a  church  decaying  be- 
neath tradition,   faithless  informalism.     For  these    children  of  the 
innermost,  free,  faithful  soul  of  the  church,  not  quite  extinrt,  come 
forth,  and,  though  cast  from  their  homes  as  idiots,  blasphemers,  "  de- 
filers  of  the  temple,"  sometimes  crucified,  are  sure  to  return  again, 
grown  strong  through  pilgrimage  and  fasting  in  the  mountains  and 
deserts,  and  take  their  decrepit,  chattering  mother-church  in  their 
giant  anns  of  truth,  and  bear  her  struggling  and  screaming  up  to 
new  heights  of  freedom,  and  vigorous,  faithful  life.    Thus  the  deadest 
church  or  sect  invokes  a  God  to  bear  it  on.     Only  4  few  such  are 
bom  into  the  world.     Only  a  few  are  needed.     A  few  prophets  and 
seers  of  a  new  era  —  a  Buddha,  a  Confucius,  Moses  or  Plato  —  can 
lead  millions.     The  life  of  one  such  we  would  consider  briefly  as 
bearing  a  lesson  of  such  faith,  freedom,  and  upright  manhood  as  is 
seldom  illustrated   in   our  common  lives,  so  prone  to  superstition, 
bigot:)-  and  spiritual  bondage. 

Spip.o^a  was  born  November  24th,  1683.  Of  Jewish  descent,  his 
parents  gave  him  the  name  of  Baruch.  Ke  afterwiirds  assumed  the 
name  of  Bcne<lictus.  As  a  boy,  he  was  delicate  in  structure,  of  a 
fine,  nervous  temperament,  with  unbounded  desires  for  knowledge, 
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with  an  intellect  so  searching  that  even  in  youth  he  sought  to  acquire 
the  spirit  of  truth  rather  than  the  letter.  Before  he  was  twenty  years 
old  he  became  a  renowned  Talmudistic  scholar.  Destined  for  the 
synagogue,  he  was  trained  strictly  after  the  law.  The  law,  strong  to 
bind  the  majority,  was  too  feeble  to  hold  him ;  even  his  youthful 
mind  broke  it,  leaving  him  lawless,  save  that  he  became  "  a  law  unto 
himself,"  heeding  the  higher  law  of  his  own  conscience.  While  yet 
in  the  Rabbinipal  schools,  the  Rabbis  began  to  look  upon  him  as 
destined  to  become  a  chief,  and  began  to  extol  him,  picturing  to  him 
the  glory  of  his  destiny.  They  little  knew  the  giant  they  sought  to 
encase  in  their  religious  mould.  Spinoza  was  born  with  a  genius  for 
new  revelation,  not  for  old  tradition.  So  strong,  free  and  brave  was 
he,  that  all  tlie  force  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  could  not  enslave  hira, 
or  bind  his  mind  to  the  dead  past.  As  his  mind,  unfettered,  begaa 
to  explore  new  domains  of  thought,  immediately  he  became  in  ill- 
repute  with  the  synagogue.  "  What !  a  child  presume  to  teach  us  1" 
was  the  old  cry  renewed  again.  Looking  upon  a  form  so  frail  as 
Spinoza's,  one  would  have  said.  Such  is  not  the  man  to  withstand  the 
world.  But  within  that  delicate  organism  was  a  spirit  as  heroic  as 
the  world  has  ever  known.  In  her  prophets  and  seers  it  seems  as  i£ 
nature  overcharged  the  spirit  at  the  expense  of  the  body ;  or  as  if  she 
eliminated  the  body  tliat  she  might  come  closer,  to  reveal  herself^, 
closer,  with  her  "  legions  of  angels  "  to  aid  her  prophet  child.  'T  is 
said  of  St.  Bernard  that  the  more  his  body  became  emaciated,  so 
that  he  could  hardly  stand  upright,  the  more  angels  upheld  him,  the 
stronger  and  braver  he  grew  in  his  Master's  work.  AV^hen  Spinoza 
began  to  taste  the  delight  of  free  thought,  a  native  communion  with 
the  Infinite,  then  he  lost  his  interest  in  the  ceremonies  and  traditions 
of  the  synagogue.  He  neglected  attendance  upon  them,  for  he 
counted  it  a  waste  of  his  time  to  dwell  upon  the  revelations  of  the 
dead  past,  when  the  living  present  had  new.  treasures  of  truth  and 
good  for  him,  did  he  but  attend  the  voice  of  the  living,  speaking 
God.  T  was  well,  he  thought,  to  look  for  God  through  the  eyes  of 
"  Moses  and  the  prophets ;"  but  far  better  to  clear  away  the  rubbish 
from  one's  own  eyes  and  ears,  that  he  may  see  and  hear  God  face. to 
face.  The  synagogue  sought  to  nominally  retain  him  by  bribery 
when  threats  prevailed  not.  They  even  offered  him  a  thousand 
florins  annually  if  he  would  keep  silence,  attending  occasionally  their 
ceremonies  for  a  pretence  of  fellowship.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  I  seek  not 
gold,  but  truth."  Finally,  the  anai/ictna  maranatha  was  pronounced 
against  him,  with  awful  scenic  representations.  The  heretic  and  ■ 
blasphemer  was  cast  forth.     But  how  foolish  and  helpless  is  a  decays  , 
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Ing  sect  or  church,  seeking  to  save  its  dead  gods  by  cast  ng  out  all 
of  those  who,  full  of  living  faith  and  freedom,  dare  cry  them  dead. 
And,  casting  them  behind,  seek  the  living!  Foolish,  in  that  excom- 
nunication  is  the  most  efficient  way  of  spreading  the  very  heresy  one 
would  destroy.  Helpless,  in  that  he  who  has  a  living  faith,  a  higher 
truth,  though  but  one,  is  stronger  than  a  whole  church  in  bondage  to 
a    ead  creed. 

Yet  the  same  foolishness  and  helplessness  is  manifest  in  every  age. 
The  conservative,  rich,  established,  wanting  nothing  save  to  doze  in 
his  good  old  arm-chair  of  creed  and  custom,  excommunicates,  curses 
and  tortures  the  innovator,  poor  and  afloat,  hungry  for  whole  worlds 
of  knowledge  undiscovered  —  thinking  thereby  to  eradicate  the  "  in- 
fidelity." But  the  innovator  is  through  this  very  action  made  stronger 
and  free,  and  finally  takes  his  conservative  persecutor  in  his  strong 
anns,  bearing  him  whither  he  would  not,  even  to  the  very  faith  and 
truth  he  once  cursed  and  persecuted.  From  the  Jewish  synagogue 
Spinoza  turned  to  the  Christian  associations,  finding  there,  at  first, 
more  that  was  congenial  to  his  spirit.  Even  there  he  found  much  to 
cramp  and  dwarf  him,  if  he  gave  himself  up  as  a  subject.  Finally, 
he  cut  himself  loose  from  all  sects,  all  associations,  looking  backward 
finr  God's  revelations,  knowing  no  man  master  —  no  revelations  per- 
fect and  final  —  no  trustworthy  guide,  save  his  own  individual  con- 
sciousness of  truth  and  good,  which  he  counted  the  constant,  most 
perfect  revealment  of  God  to  himself. 

The  Talmud  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  scholar  to  learn  some  me- 
chanical art  Spinoza  chose  that  of  glass-polisher.  Practising  this 
sufficiently  to  provide  for  the  bare  needs  of  the  body,  the  rest  of  his 
waking  time  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  his  eager 
search  for  truth,  he  gave  so  much  of  the  night  to  study  that  the  wear 
soon  began  to  tell  upon  his  delicate  frame.  His  friend,  Simon  de 
Vrics,  wished  to  give  him  a  large  property,  but  Spinoza  persuaded 
him  to  give  it  to  his  brother  instead  —  renouncing  wealth,  laboring 
days,  studying  nights,  that  he  might  be,  free.  After  publisliing  one 
or  two  works,  such  an  opposition  was  raised,  he  was  brought  into 
such  danger,  that,  averse  to  controversy,  he  withheld  the  remainder, 
preparing  and  leaving  them  to  be  published  after  his  death.  A  cry 
of  horror  was  raised  against  him.  He  was  represented  in  portraits 
vidi  livid,  grimacing  face,  snaky  t^ir,  bearing  the  inscription, 
"Spinoza,  Jew  and  Atheist." 

He  was  of  medium  stature,  black,  curling  hair,  oval  head,  small. 
Mack  e^s.  Ever  calm  and  immovable  in  his  later  years,  thinking 
aivaya^  speaking  at  times  freely  his  own  thoughts,  begging  no  man's 
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pardon,  though  the  tnith  he  proclaimed  cut  right  and  left  among  the 
dear  and  treasured  creeds  and  idols  of  those  around  him,  deeming  it 
sufficient  that  he  spoke  what  God  revealed  to  him  as  truth.  In  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  he  was  very  frugal,  providing  only  enough  of 
these  to  answer  the  pressing  wants  of  his  body.  He  who  might  have 
been  rich,  was  importuned  to  accept  wealth,  chose,  like  that  greater 
prophet  before  him,  to  be  poor  that  he  might  be  free.  His  whole 
effects,  afler  his  death,  was  valued  at  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars ;  and  even  against  these  lay  certain  small  debts  which  covered 
nearjy  the  whole.  His  whole  library  of  books  would  now  be  consid- 
ered hardly  sufficient  in  number  for  a  dozen-years*-old  school-boy. 
Yet  within  his  subtle,  capacious  brain  there  was  a  library  of  thought 
which  many  a  scholar's  library  of  ten  thousand  volumes  has  not  the 
moiety  of.  Spinoza  died  February  21, 1677,  alone  with  the  physician, 
while  the  family  with  whom  he  boarded  was  at  church.  We  quote 
what  Schleinmacher  says  of  him  :  "  Offer  with  me  a  lock  of  hair  to 
the  manes  of  the  holy  but  persecuted  Spinoza.  The  Divine  Spirit 
transformed  him,  the  Infinite  was  his  beginning  and  end,  the  universe 
was  his  only  and  lasting  love.  In  holy  innocence  and  deep  humility 
he  moved  himself  in  the  eternal  world,  and  saw  how  also  he  wa&  its 
noblest  mirror.  Full  of  religion  was  he,  and  full  of  holy  spirit,  and . 
therefore  he  stands  alone,  unrivalled  master  in  his  art !" 

Spinoza  appears  one  of  the  representative  men  of  the  Ages. 
"  Born  out  of  time,"  he  stands  as  a  prophecy  of  the  future.  Nature 
seems  to  say  by  such,  "  Here  I  have  given  you  a  man,  O  world,  who 
in  his  thought  and  speech  shall  stand  representati*re  of  the  religion, 
the  philosophy  and  art  of  a  distant  era."  The  degree  of  a  prophet 
is  determined  by  the  distance  in  the  future  his  contemporaries  must 
travel  over  before  they  arrive  at  his  religion  or  philosophy.  In  other 
Avords,  his  degree  is  determined  by  the  length  of  time  which  elapses 
ere  popular  science  and  religion  accept  him  as  a  leader  and  teacher. 
We  have  many  prophets  of  low  degree,  those  who  speak  and  live  the 
ideal  of  the  masses.  They  are  not  out  of  sight  of  the  multitude,  only 
a  little  way  farther  up  the  great  highway.  What  the  people  feel, 
long  for,  fain  would  embody  in  life,  but  have  neither  the  power  nor 
wisdom,  these  prophets  live  in  word  and  act.  They  practically  rep- 
resent the  people's  consciousness  of  truth  and  justice.  Many  such 
may  be  prophetic  of  an  age  fujl  a  century  ahead ;  for  often  it  takes  a 
people  more  than  a  century  to  make  the  ideal  of  the  present  the 
actual  of  the  future.  Once  in  a  hundred"  years,  perhaps,  comes  a. 
prophet  of  the  highest  degree  —  one  whose  thought  and  life  is  away 
on,  above  the  people's  ideal,  even  ;.out  of  sight  is  his  domain  of  ideas 
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and  acts.  The  people,  even  in  their  highest  consciousness,  catch  no 
glimpse  of  his  sphere  of  life  ;  hence  his  doctrine  appears  only  foolish- 
ness, blasphemous  —  his  life,  madness  ;  so  the  multitude  curse  and 
stone  him,  may  be  crucify  him  as  a  demon.  Suoh  a  prophet  was 
Spinoza.  His  religion  was  so  much  higher,  his  philosophy  so  much 
broader,  than  that  of  the  churches  and  schools,  they  were  condemned 
as  foolishness,  blasphemy ;  he  a  fool,  an  atheist*  But,  as  a  people 
move  onward,  each  age  they  come  a  little  nearer  the  prophet;  at 
length,  in  their  highest  ideas,  their  consciousness  of  truth  and  good 
catdies  glimpses  of  him,  as  he  sits  far  up  the  mountain  heights, 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  length  they  gladly  hail  him  as  teacher, 
praying  him  to  reach  down  his  hand  and  lift  them  up. 

Spinoza,  bom   in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
representative  of  an   age  beyond  ours.      Philosophy  and  religion 
to^ay  reject  and  condemn  his  doctrine.     A  progress  of  another  half 
•  century  may  be  needed  to  prepare  the  liberal  church  and  schools  to 
receive  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  as  a  gospel  of  truth.     But  inasmuch 
as  his  philosophy  and  religion  were  above  that  of  the  present,  we  are 
sure  to  come  to  them  as  a  people  in  the  ceaseless  march  of  time. 
We  do  not  assume  Spinoza  to  be  the  distinct  revelator  of  the  funda- 
mental  ideas  of  his  philosophy  and  religion.      In  the  indefinite 
historic  past  those  ideas  have  been  advanced  in  the  half  myt^ologic 
revelations  of  the  Hindoo  sages  and  their  fantastic  j>oetry,  yet  Spi- 
noza, calm,  clear,  systematic,  seems  first  to  have  given  it  to  the  world 
as  a  philosophy,  a  science  of  life.     There  have  ever  been  a  scattered 
few,  in  all  ages,  who  fearlessly,  faithfully  have  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  Spinoza,  against  almost  universal  condemnation  and  perse- 
cution.    Is  there  not  in  the  present  radical  movement  in  religious 
ideas  and  worship,  a  great  uprising  to  the  sphere  of  Spinoza's  ideas 
and  life  ?     Even  now  many  have  assumed  his  position,  though  the 
majority  do  not  yet  accept  his  inevitable  doctrine.     Even  Spinoza 
saw  not  clearly.     The  film  of  imperfect  physical  conditions  must 
have  overspread   his  spiritual  eyes.     No  doubt  future  wisdom  will 
reveal  much  dross  mixed  with  his  fine  gold.     Ever  between  the  finite 
and  Infinite  rests  more  or  less  of  darkness  and  mist,  shutting  off, 
refracting  the  rays  of  light  flowing  from  God  to  man.     Yet  heroically 
he  worked,  pulling  the  film  from  his  eyes,  sweeping  away  the  shadows 
of  darkness  and  mist.     For  what  he  won,  though  not  the  whole,  the 
world  will   some   time  crown   him   as  victor.     When  the   popular 
religious  doctrines  of  the  present  have  grown  poor  and  stale,  and 
men's  souls,  weak  and  sick,  hunger  and  pray  for  the  bread  of  life, 
vhen  in  our  doubts,  disappointments,  and  seeming  losses,  popular 
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religious  ideas  and  worship  have  no  support,  no  solace,  then  will  the 
doctrine  of  Spinoza  come  to  uphold,  imparting  new  faith,  new 
strength  and  hope.  Not  final  are  his  ideas,  not  complete  his  gospel, 
only  stepping-stones  to  a  higher  than  he  lived  or  saw. 

If  we  understand  it,  this  is  Spinoza's  position  :  no  fixed  cr^d, 
receive  no  man  as  infallible  guide,  no  revelation  of  God  as  final,  all 
life  progressive.  He  maintained  the  utmost  freedom  in  thought  and 
action,  counting  it  cowardly,  base,  to  cringe  to  any  tradition  or 
custom.  Believing  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  would  give  new  and  higher 
revelations  of  Himself  to  each  free,  seeking  soul,  he  sought  first  of  all 
freedom,  by  clearing  himself  from  creeds  and  customs.  He  looked 
upon  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  most  divine  man,  the  fullest  son  of 
God,  for  God  through  Jesus  manifested  Himself  most  completely  to 
men.  Yet  even  he  is  not  perfect,  his  revelation  not  final,  only  initia- 
tory to  a  higher.  He  would  make  his  own  individual  conscicasness 
of  truth  and  right  his  sole  guide,  his  only  standard,  in  simplicity  and 
patience  awaiting  the  inflowing  of  divine  truth.  In  love  and  hope^ 
he  would  await  the  uprising  of  the  clouds  enshrouding  him  from  the 
Infinite  Light.  Under  persecution  why  should  he  faint?  The. 
Infinite  All  supported.  In  sorrow  and  seeming  loss  he  was  faithful 
still.     He  knew  that  the  treasures  of  God  were  all  in  store  for  him. 

Sugh  appears  the  grand  position  of  Spinoza,  exemplified  in  a  life 
so  brief  in  years,  so  long  and  rich  in  heroic  self-sacrifice  and  upright 
manhood.  Standing  thus,  he  received  and  proclaimed  his  gospel  of 
"  peace  and  good-will "  unto  all.  A  gospel  which  declared  that  God 
was  all  in  all ;  nothing  outside  God ;  no  evil,  no  Devil ;  but  all 
thoughts,  all  acts,  originate  in  God  ;  that  each  individual  soul  was  a 
part  of  the  universal  soul,  each  body  a  portion  of  the  infinite  body  ;. 
that  life  was  all  gain ;  no  loss  that  the  darkness  ^d  pains  of  life 
were  for  eternal  blessing,  as  well  as  the  light  and  joy ;  that  what  the  ■ 
Christian  world  calls  evil  —  the  Devil  —  is  but  God  seen  through  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  perfect  faith  and  wisdom,  showing  all  life 
good  and  blessed.  The  spirit  of  this  grand  philosophy  which  is  the 
religion  of  Spinoza,  inspires  men  to  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
less,  to  love  and  hope  more,  to  move  meekly  and  simply  before  all, 
to  make  life  peaceful,  full  of  cheer  and  universal  benevolence.  For 
God  is  all  ;  hence,  all  is  good. 

The  doctrine  and  power  of  Spinoza,  pronounced  Pantheism,  Athe- 
ism, infidelity,  condemned,  persecuted  in  church  and  out  of  it,  appear 
to  us  slowly  but  surely  usurping  the  domain,  undermining  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  present  popular  religion.  The  present  "  decay  of  faith,** 
spiritual  death,  "  modern  infidelity," — so  bewailed  by  the  churches^ 
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IS  they  look  upon  the  empty  pews,  the  neglect  of  ceremonies, 
fte  rejection  of  creeds  and  ^^  infallible  revelations^'  is  not  spiritual 
death,  nor  infidelity ;  but  a  transition  to  higher  conditions,  fidelity  to 
higher  revelations,  a  sloughing  of  old  shells  and  skins ;  prior  to  ex* 
creting,  putting  on  larger,  more  perfect  ones.  When,  through  strug- 
gles, through  mingled  darkness  and  light,  the  people  ascend  to  the 
height  of  Spinoza's  faith  and  ideas,  it  will  not  be  to  find  a  permanent 
abode  for  the  spiritual  man,  but  only  a  momentary  resting-place, 
vhereon  to  gain  spiritual  equipoise^  and  wherefrom  to  take  flight 
^  for  higher  spheres.  W.  A.  Cram. 
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''The right  reason  of  man  is  one  of  the  divine  Tolumes  in  which  are  written  the 
■ddlhle  ideas  of  Eternal  Truth,  so  that  what  it  dictates  is  as  much  the  voice  of 
d6d  as  i^  in  so  many  words,  it  were  clearly  expressed  in  the  written  revelations." 

VIII. 
Ihterprcters  of  the  masteries  must  have  experienced  the  truths 
vfaich  they  profess  to  announce,  since  from  this  living  evidence  the 
oracles  derive  their  sanction  and  authority.  What  the  Spirit  prompts, 
it  interprets  also  in  the  vernacular  word  suited  to  all  men.  And  it 
is  evidence  thus  verified  in  life,  and  this  only  —  we  repeat  —  that 
gives  to  Scriptures  their  credibility,  to  their  authors  the  claims  of 
being  inspired.  We  read  into  the  text  the  spirit  we  find  there.  Sel- 
dom coming  to  the  page  with  unbiassed  minds,  we  are  so  much  the 
more  liable  to  mist^e  the  sense,  if  deeming  the  text  sacred.  AVhat, 
for  instance,  will  a  fresh  generation  make  of  our  New  Testament,  wheh 
it  shall  be  printed  like  other  books,  and  they  come  to  its  reading  as 
to  a  novel  just  issued  ? 

IX. 
Wi  best  acquit  ourselves  to  the  Bibles  of  the  world  by  fairly  meas- 
uring our  private  convictions  with  theirs,  thus  attaining  the  readiest 
insi|^t  into  their  spirit  and  teachings.  Especially  becoming  were  it, 
feat  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  these  records  of  the  races,  before  we 
daim  for  ours  the  merit  of  being  the  only  inspired  volume ;  ourselves 
the  favored  people ;  as  if  the  spirit  were  a  geographical  resident 
dvdlmg  in  our  neighborhood  only. 
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X. 

Experiences  of  the  spirit  deepen  as  peoples  partake  of  lai^r 
measures,  thus  revising  the  faiths  of  mankind  by  renewing  the  blood 
and  incarnating  the  word  in  the  genius  of  races.  Hence  compara- 
tive divinity,  along  with  comparative  physiology,  especially  commend 
themselves  to  the  study  of  theologians,  as  the  living  text  of  tlie  ethnic 
word,  and  alike  essential  to  its  comprehension.  AVe  require  the 
modern  divine  to  be  familiar  with  the  tliought  of  all  times ;  with  Plato's 
texts  as  with  St.  Paul's,  with  2k>roaster  as  with  Jesus,  Hermes  as 
Moses,  Herbert  as  David ;  himself  drinking  not  less  at  the  fountains. 
For  still  out  of  the  Theban  night  rays  the  light  of  our  day,  and  blends 
with  its  seeing  and  doing.  The  gates  of  the  East  are  being  re-opened, 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  we  are  fast  tracing  the  stream  of  inspira- 
tion to  its  headlands ;  studying  with  new  interest  the  Bibles  of  the 
Orient,  as  the  readiest  means  of  comprehending  tlie  Christendom  we 
celebrate,  the  world  of  to-day. 

XI. 
The  spirit  of  our  time  is  fast  emancipating  the  popular  mind  from 
the  sway  of  tradition,  authority,  usage.  Lay-teaching,  lay-ruling,  are 
superseding  the  professions.  T  is  a  bright  omen,  a  sign  of  nobler 
manliness  diffused  everywhere.  And  it  is  marvellous  to  see  how 
things  speed  and  prosper  by  directing  ^ood  sense  to  afiairs,  taking 
the  people's  rule  in  matters  pertaining  to  church  and  state.  What  if, 
meanwhile,  skepticism,  infidelity,  sweep  the  circuit  of  Christendom  ; 
JRomanism  and  Protestantism  the  extremes,  ideas  ignored  by  both, 
indifFcrcntism,  sectarianism,  intolerance,  authority,  plead  their  old 
titles  ?  The  piety  and  patriotism  are  pulling  down  these  high  pre- 
tensions, seeing  the  meagre  stock  of  blessedness  that  comes  to  their 
devotees :  life  desecrating  life,  till  living  itself  becomes  an  impiety ; 
knowing,  too,  how  prone  the  sects  have  shown  themselves  to  spend 
upon  paint  and  pannel  what  belongs  to  foundations. 

xn. 

One  needs  but  brighten  his  eyes  to  look  deep  into  the  depths  of 
his  thought,  and  settle  all  disputes.     Enlarge  by  a  thought  our  view, 
exalt  it  by  a  sentiment,  we  find  all  men  of  our  creed ;  or,  far  better, 
superior  to  party  or  creed.     The  uprise  of  an  idea,  perception  of  a 
principle,  makes  many  one  and  inseparable.     The  liberal  mind  is  of* 
no  sect ;  it  shows  to  sects  their  departures  from  the  ideal  standard, 
and  thus  maintains  pure  religion  in  the  world.     Its  creed  is  tacit, 
quick,  operative  as  life.     While  embosoming  doctrines  good  to  shine 
in  words,  it  publishes  these  pulse-warm  rather ;  such  tender  truths 
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shrinking  from  the  frost  of  distrust,  the  heat  of  controversy.  Per- 
aonal  in  its  traits,  'tis  flushed  with  lustres  all  its  own,  precious  as  a 
firiend's  confidence,  and  unspeakable  :-^ 

**  Who  knows  his  Tirtue's  name,  or  place,  has  none.** 

XIII. 
Miracles  are  not  violations  of  laws,  but  expansions  of  these,  dif- 
ferenced from  ordinary  events  in  the  law  being  worked  out  therein  to 
a  higher  issue  ;  the  fact  intensified  and  answering  to  a  livelier  gener- 
alization. Then  wonder,  ecstacy,  enter  as  exalting  emotions  into  the 
eye,  enabling  the  beholder  to  grasp  the  fact  thus  idealized  and  shown 
to  the  senses,  the  spirit  creating  the  spectacle  it  beholds;  Whatso- 
ever is  thus  seen,  is  generated  in  the  eye  beholding ;  nature  being  a 
perpetual  photograph  of  spirit. 

XIV. 
Oracles  spoken  by  the  mind,  mind  answers,  every  power  endors- 
ing every  other,  and  thus  rendering  the  sense  trustworthy.     Being 
One,  the  mind  answers  to  the  One  in  all  beings  and  things.     There 
is  one  faith  native  to  the  mind  (of  which  all  others  are  perversions), 
and  answering  to  man's  nature  and  destiny.     It  is  pure  theism,  the 
iense  of  the  spirit's  presence,  and  pulsating  in  every  breast,  revealing 
itself  as  Law,  Idea,  Person,  the  source  of  life,  the  spring  of  thought, 
sense  of  duty.    This  immanent  deity,  once  admitted  as  the  postulate 
of  existence,  solves  all  questions  the  mind  asks,  the  heart  proposes, 
and  plants  man*s  being  on  imperishable  foundations.    Remove  this 
key-stone  of  the  arch  of  life,  its  parts  fall  asunder  and  bury  all ;  since 
without  a  God,  thus  embosomed,  man  is  but  a  ruin  of  ruins. 

A.  Bronson  Alcott. 
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OF  course.  Radicalism  must  go  forward  with  the  assurance  that 
it  gains,  only,  by  going  to  the  bottom  of  every  subject  of  its  con- 
cern. Of  course,  it  must  make  its  advances  only  as  it  is  upborne  by 
Ae  indestructible  verities  that  it  has  grappled  in  its  heroic  ,dredging 
for  the  most  precious  truth  in  the  great  ocean  of  human  life  and  his- 
tory. The  mightiest  efforts  of  earnest  laborers  in  the  field  of  reli- 
gious reform,  have  often  fallen  fruitless,  because  they  did  not  go  deep 
enough.  Radicalism  will  not  fail  here.  It  likes  deep  water.  It 
'loves  mid-ocean  so  well,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  foigetting  that  its 
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object  in  deep  water,  is  to  get  food  for  those  on  shore.  It  must  not 
sacrifice  its  messianic  opportunity  because  its  critical  dredging  has 
proved  so  attractive.  No  reform  is  going  to  succeed  among  human 
beings  that  has  not,  in  its  practical  work,  every  whit  as  much  heart  as 
head.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  head  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  take 
the  place  of  the  sympathies  of  the  heart.  A  reform  in  the  religion  of 
life  will  not  touch  the  diseased  part,  until  criticism  is  cast  among  the 
masses,  red  hot  with  the  caloric  of  the  heart.  If  people  see  that  we 
feel  what  we  say ;  if  it  appear  unto  them  that  we  work  as  though  we 
meant  to  reform  ourselves  as  well,  they  will  ponder  what  we  say.  Sp 
much  of  ourselves  as  we  put  into  the  work,  so  much  will  Radicalism 
weigh  at  the  counter  of  human  judgment. 

But,  as  a  whole,  our  Radicalism  has  been  rather  light.  There  has 
been  too  much  loitering  over  the  magnificent  periods  of  criticising 
and  not  enough  anxiety  to  feed  the  great  human  soul  with  a  diviner 
food.  Radicalism,  as  a  reform,  will  not  amount  to  anything  until 
Radicals  feel  that  humanity  is  waiting  in  pain  for  a  better  spiritual 
food,  and  that  they  will  be  false  to  themselves  and  to  mankind  unless 
they  give  their  lives  to  obtain  this  food  for  the  sufferers. 

And  what  is  the  reform  that  Radicalism  is  trying  to  shape  ?  T^o 
break  down  the  walls  of  superstition,  and  strike  the  shackles  of  priest- 
craft and  dogma  from  the  souls  of  our  Christian  slaves.  "  They  won't 
be  freed  I  They  prefer  their  bondage  ! "  So  did  many  a  black  in 
the  South.  Get  the  Idea  of  Spiritual  Liberty  into  the  mind  of  the 
millions,  and  there  '11  be  a  new  system  of  churches.  Now,  it  is  just 
to  get  this  Idea  abroad  that  we  must  work.  We  must  feel  its  fire  so 
keenly  in  our  own  souls  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  giver  it,  glow- 
ing, unto  others,  or  be  burnt  up  with  it  ourselves. 

To  do  this  work  there  must  be  courage  and  perseverance.  What 
we  would  build,  must  stand  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  enemies 
of  Spiritual  Liberty.  We  must  clear  the  ground  and  lay  our  founda- 
tion deep.  We  had  better  come  to  the  work  at  once  as  a  body  of 
men  who  mean  to  do  sbmethhig.  We  must  undermine  the  works  of 
the  enemy.  The  first  work  is  for  sappers  and  miners.  Let  us  get 
our  powder  of  fact  and  argument  beneath  the  walls  of  yonder  citadel. 
Tear  that  down  ;  the  battle  is  won.  But  what  is  the  citadel  ?  The 
Bible.  Radicalism  will  never  do  much  until  it  comes  out  boldly 
against  this  Bible-worship.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  present  religious 
superstition,  bondage,  and  exclusiveness.  It  must  be  overthrown. 
The  Christian  world  must  be  shown  that  its  religion  is  no  more 
supernatural,  its  Christ  is  no  more  an  anomaly  than  are  any  of  the 
religions  and  reformers  of  the  great  world  of  man.    God  is  no  more 
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in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  than  he  is  in  Comeirs  Geography  — 
save  as  there  is  more  of  truth,  and  more  of  righteous  incentive  to  the 
True  Life  in  the  one  than  the  other.    'When  people  know  this,  they  *U 
be  happier.     There  *11  be  less  fear  of  God,  and  more  love  of  man  — 
for  this  knowledge  never  comes  alone.     Tis  a  part  of  the  soul's  lib- 
erty, the   free  man.     We  must  make  people  happier.     Here  's*  our 
work.     But  the  shoe  pinches !    We  are  afraid  to  say  what  we  believe. 
Or,  we  are  afraid  to  touch  this  Bible.    Or,  love  of  man  is  not  so  great 
as  love  of  ease.     We  must  cut  the  clinging  tatters  of  superstition  and 
selfishness  from  our  own  skirts.     We  must  be  terribly  in  earnest 
We  are  fools  to  suppose  that  we  can  remove  the  cancer  of  religious 
superstition  from  the  soul  of  humanity  by  sticking  our  thin  plasters 
of  eloquent  negation  upon  its  head !    The  school-boy  might,  as  wisely, 
think  he  could  suck  the  sun  from  its  orbit  with  his  blow-pipe.    We 
must  go  as  the  fearless  surgeons  of  God's  will,  and  place  the  scalpel 
of  Eternal  Truth  below  every  root  of  the  evil.     Fearful  hearts  and 
half-way  work  won't  do.     That  will  destroy  life.     We  want  to  save  it. 
Cut  to  the  depth  and  remove  the  disease  —  the  patient  will  languish 
for  a  season,  but  life  is  saved.     Cut  half-way  with  fearful,  trembling 
hand,  and  our  own  doubt  makes  the  sufferer  hug  the  disease  to  her 
bosom.    She  sees,  through  the  eyes  of  our  fear,  more  in  the  cure  than 
she  feels  in  the  agony  of  disease,  and  dies  the  victim  of  our  lack  of 
faith  in,  and  devotion  to,  the  great  work  whose  prophets  and  preacher? 
weprofoss  to  be.    Let  us  have/tiM  in  Radicalism.    We  are  unworthy 
to  stand  as  its  servants  until  we  have  a  faith  in  God,  a  faith  in  truth, 
a  faith  in  man  that  will  not  flinch  before  any  duty ;  that  will  not  fal- 
ter on  any  middle  ground  ;  that  will  meet  every  obstacle  with  a  heroic 
energ)'  that  shall  lift  us  above  it  and  urge  us  on  ;  straight  <?;/,y<;/vf7.vr  ox 
to  the  goal  of  complete  harmony  between  the  holy  aspirations,  the 
pure  spirit  worship  of  the  human  soul  and  the  sure  laws  of  God  that 
govern  the  human  world.     Let  Radicalism  become  an  agony  in  the 
souls  of  its  servants  —  yes,  an  cig^[?/iy  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  truth 
and  gather  its  lightnings,  to  hurl  against  the  stronghold  of  supersti- 
tion, in  behalf  of  Human  Liberty,  and  it  shall  l^ecome  a  power  against 
which,   not  all  the   gates  of  Christendom  shall  prevail  I      It  shall 
march  on  because  it  docs  a  noble  work.     "While  it  gives  its  soul  to 
that  work,  it  shall  march  a  revolutionary  Christ  with  the  sword  of 
tnith,  a  conquering  angel  of  glad  tidings  to  man,  of  enduring  purity 
and  peace,  liberty  and  light  throughout  the  world  1     But  the  time 
passes.     The  har\'est  is  drooping  with  ripeness.     Let  us  get  a  great 
Heart  into  our  Radicalism  and  go  to  the  work,  RadiccUs  /n-DEED. 


RADICALS    AND    UNITARIANS. 

THE  Second  "National  Conference  of  the  Unitarian  Churches" 
met  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  October  8th,  and  adjourned  after  a 
session  of  three  days.  The  chief  point  of  interest  to  outsiders  which 
the  Conference  had  to  consider,  was  the  following  proposed  Substi- 
tute for  the  Preamble  and  Article  I.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference. 

Whereas,  The  object  of  Christianity  is  the  universal  diffusion  of  Love, 
Righteousness  and  Truth  ;  and  the  attainment  of  this  object  depends, 
under  God,  upon  individual  and  collective  Christian  activity ;  and  collective 
Christian  activity,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  thoroughly  organized  ;  and 

Whereas,  Perfect  freedom  of  thought,  which  is  at  once  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  every  human  being,  always  leads  to  diversity  of  opinion,  and  is 
therefore  hindered  by  common  creeds  or  statements  of  faith  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  only  reconciliation  of  the  duties  of  collective  Christian 
activity  and  individual  freedom  of  thought,  lies  in  an  efficient  organization 
for  practical  Christian  work,  based  rather  on  unity  of  spirit  than  on  uni- 
formity of  belief: 

Article  L  —  Therefore  the  Churches  here  assembled,  disregarding  all 
sectarian  or  theological  differences,  and  offering  a  cordial  fellowship  to  all 
who  will  join  with  them  in  Christian  work,  unite  themselves  in  a  common 
body,  to  be  known  as  The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
Independent  Churchks. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  as  it  stood,  and  yet  stands,  is  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  The  great  opportunity  for  Christian  labor  and  consecration 
at  this  time  increases  our  sense  of  the  obligations  of  all  disciples  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  prove  their  faith  by  self-denial,  and  by  the  devotion 
of  their  lives  and  possessions  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  building-up  of 
the  kingdom  of  his  Son. 

The  "  Substitute "  was  introduced  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Abbot,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  speech,  in  which  he  declined  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  Jesus  Christ  is  "  lx>rd  "  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
usually  understood.  The  young  men  associated  with  him  could  not 
honestly  accept  that  word  with  the  meaning  usually  attached  to  it, 
and  tiiey  appealed  to  the  Conference  to  strike  out  the  offending  word, 
in  order  that  they  might  remain  and  work  with  the  Conference.  The 
Preamble  as  it  stands  they  regarded  as  a  creed,  or  at  least  as  a  creed- 
let.  It  contains  a  doctrine  by  implication,  and  a  doctrine  which  they 
could  not  subscribe  to.  Mr.  Abbot  said,  "  On  such  a  platform  we 
cannot  work  with  you,  without  losing  our  self-respect.     We  protest 
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against  creeds.    Can  we  not  do  away  even  with  the  appearance  of  a 
creed,  and  take  our  stand  on  the  Spirit? " 

The  discussion  that  followed  represented  clearly  enough  that  there 
are  two  distinct  ideas  at  work  in  the  Unitarian  denomination,  and 
that,  as  these  ideas  become  more  sharply  defined,  the  two  parties  must 
part  company.   The  question  of  "  Natural "  and  "  Supernatural  "  can- 
not be  thrust  aside,  or  ignored  in  deference  to  any  considerations  of 
whatever  else  it  may  be  that  is  called  "  Christian  Work."    Mr.  Abbot 
was  certainly  right  in  urging  that  if  the  two  parties  continued  to 
work  together,  they  should  stand  upon  a  platform  of  Equality ;  that 
neither  party  should  seek  to  impose  its  theological  ideas  upon  the 
oidier.     But  we  think  that  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there 
was  any  common  ground  of  "  Spirit "  or  of  "  work,"  whereon  the  two 
can  stand  and  "  theology  "  be  excluded.   What  is  "  Christian  Work  "  ? 
It  is  not  simply  a  scheme  of  benevolence,  some  charitable  institution. 
It  cannot  mean  that  to  either  party.     On  the  contrary  it  must  mean^ 
for  Radicals  as  for  Conservatives,  the  spread  of  their  own  convic- 
tions.    The  Conservative  believes  in  the  supernatural  Lordship  of 
Jesus.     The  Radical  does  not.     He  finds  in  Jesus  only  the  natural 
expression  of  a  devout  human  life.    This  is  not  a  "  minor  difference," 
■as  some  of  the  delegates  strongly  characterized  it,  a  trifling  divergence 
of  opinions.     It  is,  as  Mr.  Rufus  Ellis  (a  minister  on  the  Conserva- 
tive side)  declared,  2,  fundamental  difference.    The  Christianity  of  the 
one  is  not  at  all  the  Christianity  of  the  other.     If  both  are  Christian, 
they  are  so  in  totally  different  senses.     And  they  lead  to  totally  differ- 
ent results.   The  one  represents  a  dying  and  disappearing  civilization  \ 
a  civilization  that  has  never  offered  any  better  solution  of  the  problem 
of  human  destiny  than  that  of  ''following  leaders:'     It  is  the  "  king- 
dom "  of  one  individual,  wherein  all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  subjects 
or  pensioners  upon  his  bounty,  and  not  equals.     It  represents  mon- 
archy, and  not  democracy.     It  is  the  Old  World  religion,  —  the  reli- 
gion of  caste,  of  subjection,  and  not  of  equality  and  liberty.  The  other 
represents  the  advent  of  a  civilization  which  reverences  the  lowest 
as  it  does  the  highest,  and  places  over  no  soul  any  Lord  or  Master, 
but  sees  all   as  equaT  in   the  birthright  of  highest  manhood.     It 
preaches   of  no  one   man  as   alone  perfect,  and,  for  that  reason, 
"Lord."     Nor  does  it  attempt  to  substitute  the  experience  of  one 
man  for  that  of  another  man.     That  Jesus  outstripped  some  of  his 
brothers  in  the  race,  entitles  him  to  no  special  praise,  and  to  no  posi- 
tion in  the  spiritual  universe  as  our  idol.    This  idol-worship  has  been 
the  limitation  and  weakness  of  the  past     The  masses  have  bowed  in 
submission  to  kings,  and  nobles,  and  gods  in  human  flesh.    They 
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have  been  content  to  live  in  spiritual  poverty  and  servitude.  But  a 
new  spirit  is  swaying  mankind  to-day ;  a  spirit  of  wholeness^  which 
inspires  these  hitherto  dull  masses,  and  reveals  to  each  an  individual 
destiny.  The  illusion  of  the  past  that  greatness  and  divinity  can 
only  reside  in  God's  favored  few,  and  that  these  are  by  him  anointed 
to  give  the  XdiVt  forever,  is  vanishing.  There  is  coming  on  earth  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  a  political  democracy.  Radicalism  and  not  Uni* 
tarianism  now  represents  throughout  the  whole  world  the  advent  of 
this  new  democratic  civilization. 

"VVhy,  then,  should  Mr.  Abbot  and  the  young  men  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  hipi  at  Syracuse,  waste  their  time  and  energies  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  win  over  the  conservative  side  of  the  Unitarian  body  to 
the  "  equal  platform,"  where  all  differences  are  kept  out  of  sight  and 
underfoot  ? 

The  attempt,  if  it  were  wise  in  itself,  is  altogether  vain.  The  Con- 
servative side  knows  well  enough  that  to  abandon  their  defensive 
attitude  and  come  out  on  a  free  platform  before  the  world,  is  to  lose 
their  whole  cause.  To  abandon  the  word  "  Lord,"  or  to  consent  to 
the  idea  that  it  is  of  "  minor  "  importance,  is  simply  to  consent  to 
their  own  death.  They  do  not  mean  to  surrender  anything.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  if  any  change  in  their  first  attitude  is  made,  it  will  be 
made,  as  Dr.  Bellows  plainly  said,  "  in  the  other  direction."  "  We 
are  to  consider,"  he  said,  "  not  only  the  few  on  the  one  side,  who  may 
or  may  not,  care  to  unite  with  us,  but  the  great  body  of  Christians  of 
all  denominations,  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ.  I  demand  liberal- 
ity to  them,  the  liberality  which  acknowledges  their  Lord  and  Leader, 
and  welcomes  them  to  a  household  whose  hearth  glows  with  faith  in, 
and  loyalty  to,  the  personal  Saviour."  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Dr. 
Bellows  honestly  represents  his  own  position  in  these  words,  and  we 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  tendency  of  the  Unitarian  body,  de- 
spite the  protestations  of  the  "  young  men,"  will  be  to  gravitate  towards, 
and  not  from,  this  Church  of  the  past,* —  "  the  Universal  Church  of 
Christ." 

Democracy  in  politics  precedes  democracy  in  religion.  The  new 
world  fights  the  political  battle  first,  because*  its  issues  are  more 
easily  recognized  and  understood.  But  there  are  those  who  already 
are  discovering  that  no  political  democracy  can  long  endure,  if 
indeed  it  can  be  at  all  established,  while  the  religion  of  the  country 
is  in  antagonism  with  it.  In  fact,  this  democratic  movement  in  reli- 
gion is  already  so  far  advanced  that  its  opponents  are  marshalling 
their  forces  to  crush  it  out  as  a  rebellion  against  Christianity.  They 
are  right ;  just  as  right  as  was  George  IV.,  and  we  predict,  of  course, 
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that  they  will  be  as  successful  as  he.  Christianity,  as  represented  by 
nearly  all  Christendom,  is  monarchy.  Whether  it  is  right  to  call  the 
opposition  to  this  monarchical  religion,  Christian^  we  will  not  here  dis- 
cuss. But  to  put  down  this  anti-monarchical  religious  rebellion  in  this 
country  and  diroughout  the  world,  in  the  name  of  Chrisi  anity,  all  sects 
are  drawing  together.  The  issue  is  being  made  up,  A  division^  just 
such  as  there  has  always  been  in  times  of  revolution,  must  inevitably 
occur ;  and  friends  will  stand  opposed  in  society,  in  family,  and  in 
church.  Perhaps  the  Unitarians  represent  more  decidedly  than  any 
other  Church,  these  two  opposing  parties.  The  problem  is  not  to 
be  solved  by  any  "  Christian  work  "  which  they  can  do  together- 
There  is  no  half-way  ground.  It  is  the  one  side  of  the  line  or  the 
other.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  only  question  will  be.  Radical 
or  Conservative  ?  And  as  each  in  his  own  heart  is  persuaded,  he 
will  take  his  stand.  Those  who  are  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, 
neither  cold  nor  hot  in  the  conflict,  will,  of  course,  as  has  always 
been  the  case,  disappear  from  the  field  and  find  what  comfort  they 
can,  as  mere  lookers  on. 

The  Conservatives  will  defend  the  Old  World's  idea  of  a  spiritual  - 
Kii^dom  wherein  all  are  made  obedient  and  good  subjects.  The 
Radical  will  proclaim  the  New  World's  idea  of  a  spiritual  Democracy.^ 
Peiiiaps  in  that  democracy  it  will  be  found  that  Jesus  stands  the 
completest  and  noblest  democrat  of  us  all.  But  that  is  not  an  impor- 
tant matter  to  determine.  *  It  will  be  no  longer  a  question  of  compari- 
son, an  effort  to  place  one  brother  above  another,  but  only  the  blessed 
gospel  that  proclaims  divine  possibilities  to  every  human  soul ! 

Let  us  consider  that  this  movement  is  not  a  reformation  but  a  revo- 
lution. The  work  of  the  revolutionists  is  not  within  the  old  body  — 
whether  in  State  or  Church.  It  is  a  "  Declaration  of  Independence." 
It  is  a  radical  work  of  displacing  the  old  by  the  new.  It  is  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  thorough,  and  uncompromising.  The  Reformation  of 
the  1 6th  Century  was  an  attempt  to  repair  a  broken  vessel.  The 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  that  time  may  be  compared  to  the 
hesitation  and  delay  of  the  American  Colonies  in  declaring  their  in- 
dependence. They  cherished,  a  short  time,  the  delusive  hope  of 
reforming  the  British  monarchy.  Political  movements  develop  more 
rapidly  than  religions,  and  failure  soon  wrote  for  them  their  wise 
**  Declaration." 

We  say,  then,  to  Mr.  Abbot  and  the  "  young  men  "  of  the  "  Unitarian 
Conference,"  Has  the  time  not  arrived  when  the  cause  demands  of  us 
all,  that  we  come  out  from  the  midst  of  our  opponents,  and  take 
before  the  world  a  fair  and  unequivocal  position ;  that  we  speak 
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plain  words,  and  call  things  by  their  right  names  ?  Shall  we  not 
take  this  central  idea  of  democracy,  which  our  denial  to  Jesus  of 
the  title  of  "  Lord  "  affirms,  and  around  which  the  new  world  must 
surely  rally  by  very  instinct,  zxiA  preach  that  9 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject  again,  and  discuss  it  more  fuUy. 
Meanwhile  the  pages  of  The  Radical  are  open  for  any  views  of  the 
question  which  others  may  wish  to  present  Editor* 


INDEPENDENCE! 


A  DISTINGUISHED  Unitarian  minister,  who  is  actively  engaged 
in  an  organized  endeavor  to  convert  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  conservative  Unitarian  theology,  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  while  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  him  that  so  many  of  the 
recent  graduates  of  the  Unitarian  Divinity  Schools  were  Radicals, 
yet  he  could  not  help  noticing  that  when  one  of  these  Radical  min- 
isters had  preached  for  a  society  a  few  months,  that  society  was  never 
satisfied  with  conservative  preaching  afterwards.  Whether  the  person 
referred  to  made  this  remark  or  not,  is  it  not  true  that  the  present 
time  is  indifferent  to  all  controversy  respecting  the  "  same  nature  "  and 
the  ''  similar  nature  "  as  applied  to  God  and  Jesus,  and  is  kindled  into 
lively  interest  in  theology  only  upon  the  presentation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Indwelling  of  God  in  Man  ?  How  inexplicable  becomes  the 
sudden  popularity  of  Renan's  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  and  of  "  Ecce  Homo," 
except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  enunciation  of  this  idea  in  the 
one,  and  the  expectation  of  its  endorsement,  which  was  aroused  by 
the  title  of  the  other,  awakens  a  deep  interest  among  a  large  class  of 
the  reading  public. 

A  still  better  test  of  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  had  when  one 
succeeds  in  leading  a  member  of  a  sect  away  from  the  contagion  of 
the  priest,  and  from  the  fear  of  public  opinion,  —  say  into  the  club- 
room  ol"  out  upon  the  hill-side,  —  and  without  arousing  his  suspicion 
that  his  faith  is  to  be  questioned,  but  coolly  taking  it  for  granted  that 
he  shares  your  faith,  you  warmly  affirm  the  majesty  of  the  soul,  its 
native  capacity,  its  splendid  history,  its  certainty  to  triumph  over 
ignorance  and  temptation,  and  its  readiness,  when  freed  from  preju- 
dice and  bigotry,  to  shoot  up  into  a  blaze  of  divine  character.  If 
your  companion  be  not  yet  ripe  for  hearty  approval  of  your  thought,  • 
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yet  how  surely^  —  unless  he  is  a  wary  father  of  the  church,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  be  a  young  person,  and  has  not  yet  lost  the  elasticity  of 
his  mind  under  the  onerous  discipline  of  the  sect,  — >  will  he  give  you 
the  sympadiy  of  interest  in  your  words,  or  at  least  the  encouragement 
of  silence.  You  may  be  sure  he  will  not  attempt  to  oppose  you  with 
his  dogma  of  man's  spiritual  imbecility  and  moral  incompetence.  In 
the  church  vestry  he  miglit  do  so,  but  in  the  clear  air  and  sunshine 
he  would  not  have  the  face  to  undertake  it.  And  unless  your  friend 
have  some  stunted-minded,  timid,  aged  relative  to  warn  him  against 
your  heresies,  lie  will  retain  a  lurking  eagerness  to  meet  you  under 
like  circumstances  another  time. 

The  old  theology  is  endured  in  America.  Many  men  "  believe 
that  they  believe  it/'  but  nowhere  is  it  rejoiced  in.  No  men  were  so 
tiresome  to  the  soldiers  as  the  ministers  who  preached  it ;  but  when 
John  Pierpont  said  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Potomac,  "  There  is  not  a 
man  of  you  who  has  not  a  great,  great  deal  of  goodness  in  him,"  they 
listened  to  him,  and  believed  him,  and  put  on  new  strength  of  man- 
hood. 

No  method  of  reform  succeeds  so  well  among  us  as  that  which 
stimulates  our  pride  in  our  capacities.  All  other  methods  have  lost 
their  power.  The  fruits  of  Calvinism  are  now  mainly,  sanctimony 
or  disgust.  But,  whoso  believing  that  man  may  become  a  god,  tells 
him  so  in  sincerity  and  love,  performs  for  him  the  highest  service 
one  man  can  render  another. 

The  church  is  by  no  means  as  bold  as  formerly  in  sending  notori- 
ous scamps  to  heaven  because  they  have  "found  Jesus,"  nor  in  con- 
signing good  men  to  hell  for  having  abandoned  her,  tired  of  her 
littleness.  Discipline  in  the  common  school  and  in  the  reform 
schools  of  America  was  long  since  conducted  on  the  radical  plan  of 
inculcating  right  principles,  and'  of  encouraging  spiritual  ambition ; 
ind  the  school  is  already  a  far  more  potent  power  than  the  church  in 
our  civilization. 

Of  course  no  one  will  deny  that  the  conservative  tlieology  receives 
material  support,  and  the  outward,  formal  approval  of  die  people. 
All  public  activities  which  are  directly  in  aid  of  any  theology,  are  for 
the  conivervaiive.  The  conservative  church  undoubtedly  expresses 
the  exoteric  views  of  the  people,  but  never  acknowledges  the  esoteric. 
In  a  thousand  ways  it  is  made  apparent  that  the  private  opinions  of 
all  people  who  h  ive  any  intelligent  views  of  theolog)',  are  radical. 

The  brave  criticism  of  the  last  century  is  producing  a  higher  order 
of  religious  ideas.  The  divine  idea  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  spiritual 
principle  in  ram  is  everywhere  struggling  for  mastery;  and  only 
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postpones  victory  until  its  champions  shall  abandon  their  timid 
njethods,  and  adopt  measures  commensurate  with  the  sacredness  of 
their  cause.  The  days  we  live  in  are  angels  in  disguise,  but  they  will 
suffer  only  true  lovers  to  draw  their  veils,  and  he  only  is  a  true  lover 
wlio  is  ready  to  follow  radical  ideas  where  they  beckon ;  and  that 
is,  now,  away  from  old  organizations,  and.  parties,  and  numbers,  and 
money,  and  the  press,  to  reliance  on  clear,  frank,  good-willing* speech. 
The  method  of  doing  by  not  doing,  is  not  worthy  of  Truth's  present 
opportunities ;  much  less  are  those  measures  equal  to  the  hour  which 
consumes  time  and  energy  in  frivolous  schemes,  make-shifts  and 
compromises. 

So  long  as  Radicals  consent  to  swell  with  their  numbers  the  Unita- 
rian ranks,  they  betray  a  want  of  faith  in  the  inward  life  which  they 
affirm.  So  long  as  they  preserve  this  attitude,  men  fail  to  find  out 
what  they  believe.  Their  doctrine  loses  emphasis.  For  Unitarian- 
ism  is  notoriously  on  the  side  of  reaction.  It  has  even  receded  from 
its  position  thirty  years  ago.  There  are  pages  in  Channing  which 
express  the  very  sentiments  they  are  bitterest  to  oppose.  The  most 
active,  and  the  representative  preacher  of  the  body  at  the  present 
time,  has  openly  declared  his  hostility  to  that  spirit  of  fuee  inquiry 
which  per\'ades  all  of  Channing's  works.  It  is  only  a  few  months 
since  he  was  perpetrating  a  witticism  at  the  expense  of  two  of  the 
only  half  dozen  men  in  our  national  Congress  who  were  making  any 
distinguished  effort  to  oppose  a  policy  which  resigned  the  .fruits  of 
the  war,  and  ignored  the  instincts  of  the  people.  He  was  lauding  as 
"practical  wisdom  "  what  clearer  minds  had  already  stigmatized 
as  treachery.  To  be  sure,  since  then  he  has  shifted  his  position,  but 
he  has  given  no  sign  of  repentance,  and  has  not  yet  developed  any 
ethical  basis  for  his  opinions. 

For  the  Radicals  to  remain  with  such  a  sect  is  to  keep  themselves 
open  to  the  suspicion  that  though  they  may  have  reached  a  higher 
doctrine  with  their  intellects,  they  have  not  yet  touched  it  with  their 
hearts.  The  demand  of  the  hour  of  Radicals  is  independence.  Thus 
only  can  they  make  themselves  understood.  Their  ideas  need  only 
to  be  comprehended  to  be  accepted  ;  and  when  the  people  have  once 
grasped  the  thought  that  the  divine  faculty  is  universal,  the  new  era 
will  be  launched,  and  Religion  will  begin  to  build  her  own  true 
temples. 

Joseph  Marvin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To"Patmos":  — 

A  recent  number  of  The  Independent  contained  an  article  over 
tibe  signature  of  "  Patmos/'  asking  information  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bible.  A  later  issue  of  the  same  newspaper  gives  quo- 
tations from  several  letters  written  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the 
query  of  "Patmos,"  —  "  His  the  Bible  a  History?"  and  referring  to 
a  number  of  popular  work^  on  that  subject  For  some  reason,  how- 
ever, satisfactory  to  its  editor  no  doubt>  no  mention  is  made  of 
another  letter,  which  undertook  to  furnish  a  list  of  authorities  on 
Biblical  History,  affording  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy,  as  well  as 
the  most  precise  and  thorough,  information  to  all  who,  like  "  Patmos," 
desire  to  know  something  of  the  origin  and  transmission  of  the  Scrip- 
ture of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

For  the  aid  of  such,  I  subjoin  the  list  which  The  Independent  omit- 
ted to  print : 

1.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament     (English.) 

2.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament    (English.) 

3.  Sharpe's  Historic  Notes  on  the  Bible.     (English.) 

4.  De  Wette's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  (Translated 
b^  Frothingham.) 

5.  A  series  of  articles  in  The  Friend  for  1866,  published  in  New 
York  — on  **The  Gospels." 

6.  Several  articles  in  the  Unitarian  Monthly  Journal^  for  Novem- 
ber and  December  1862  ;  October  and  March  1863.  The  two 
senes  of  Articles,  and  Sharpe's  Notes,  are  especially  valuable  to  those 
who  have  not  time  to  consult  the  large  works  referred  to. 

BiBLOS. 


BOOK     NOTICES. 


The  l.ir.r  e  Story  told  for  Children  ;  from  the  Time  of  Abraham  to 
the  i  i::ie  of  Christ.  By  a  Teacher.  Edited  by  E.  Y.  L.  Boston: 
Wall.-r-  Fuller,  &  Co.     1866.     pp.  100. 

Thi^  iitcle  book  is  written  with  the  excellent  motive  to  strip  the  Old  Tes- 
tament St  )ries  of  their  supernatural  clothing,  and  to  preserve  and  set  forth, 
in  a  si. r. pie,  natural  way,  all  their  credible  features.  Thus  the  narradves 
concerning  Abraham,  Joseph  and  Moses,  preserve  all  the  characteristics  of 
tnith  and  tenderness  which  have  always  really  given  currency  to  things  im- 
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possible,  and  therefore  incredible,  in  the  legendary  portions  of  those  charm- 
ing relics  of  the  old  world.  It  is  important  to  have  all  the  prominent  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  treated  in  this  way  ;  and  we  hope  to  see  it  done 
even  more  radically  and  thoroughly  than  it  is  in  this  volume. 

We  welcome  the  experiment,  though  we  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  results  on  some  points.  For  instance,  on  page  45,  children  ought  to  be 
distinctly  told  that  God  did  not  move  as  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  of 
cloud  by  day,  to  favor  the  Israelites.  The  editor  appends  a  note  to  say 
that  while  the  old  custom  of  burning  naphtha-torches  explains  the  Scriptu- 
ral statements,  there  is  "  no  untruth  in  saying,  or  folly  in  believing,  that 
God  was  in  the  fire  and  in  the  clouds,''  because  He  was  in  truth  the  guid- 
ing spirit  of  the  mind  of  Moses.  This  is  no  way  to  destroy  the  legendary 
portions  of  an  ancient  story.  When  naphtha-torches  clear  up  the  whole 
obscurity,  it  should  not  settle  again  upon  the  narrative  in  the  form  of  apol- 
ogy. There  is  a  sense  in  which  God  was  in  the  quails,  and  the  manna  and 
the  sweetening  of  the  brackish  pools  of  the  desert,  since  His  laws  secure 
all  such  legitimate  and  orderly  results,  whether  He  was  the  general  inspirer 
of  Moses  and  Abraham,  or  not.  The  particular  inspiration  of  Moses  need 
not  be  lugged  in  to  save  a  faint  color  of  supernatural  presence  for  his  com- 
mon sense  in  using  naphtha-torches.  This  is  not  the  true  historical  method, 
which  we  hope  yet  to  see  applied  to  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. 

And  we  do  not  believe  that  Abraham  ever  undertook  to  sacrifice  Isaac  Jn 
consequence  of  an  impressive  dream.    Indeed,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  dream 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  action,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  a  pure  legend 
invented  to  account  for  the  d5nng  out  of  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices, 
and  to  throw  back  upon  the  change  in  human  feelings  some  color  of  the 
supernatural.     At  that  epoch  the  current  of  dreams  would  have  been  run- 
ning in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  Abraham's  night-thoughts  would  Have 
reproduced  his  day's  intelligence.     Abraham's  supposed  obedience  is  as 
repulsive  to  us,  when  it  is  conjectured  to  have  resulted  from  a  dream,  as 
when  it  is  attributed  to  a  clear  voice  six)ken  out  of  heaven.     He  was  inca- 
pable of  conceiving  or  of  undertaking  to  practice  such  obedience.     This  it 
was  that  made  him  the  leader  of  his  period,  and  preserved  his  name  to  at- 
tract such  legendary  material  as  the  poor  overstrained  story  of  Isaac  and 
the  ram  in  the  thicket.     We  find  it  beautiful  and  impressive  to  remember 
that  the  custom  of  sacrificing  human  beings  to  some  supposed  religious 
necessity  gradually  become  extinct.    But  we  see  nothing  beautiful,  nor  ten- 
der, nor  impressive,  which  dervies   its  claim  for  credibility  from  a  custom 
which  a  man  like  Abraham  never  even  dreamed  of  practicing.     Objections 
cannot  be  made  to  this  volume,  on  the  ground,  as  the  preface  hints,  of  too 
great  freedom  of  interpretation.   The  greater  the  freedom,  if  the  method  be 
truly  scientific  and  critical,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  young  scholars  in  our 
Sunday  schools.    We  hope  to  see  yet  a  series  of  text-books  devoted  to  a 
natural  and  historical  presentation  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  J.  W. 
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frcLix  Holt  :  the  Radical.    A  Novel,  by  George  Elliot.    Author  of 
**  Adam  Bede,"  &c     Harper  &  Brothers.    New  York. 

Lord  Bacon,  whose  Advancement  of  Learning  is  the  most  pathetic,  as 
well  as  powerful  appeal  of  the  great  age  in  which  he  wrote,  to  men  of  other 
times,  that  they  too  should  see  to  the  Art  by  which  Prometheus'  torch  may 
be  handed  down,  in  spite  of  reigning  Jupiters,  says,  that  it  is  not  by  philo- 
sophical Essays,  but  by  History  and  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  thing  is  to  be 
done :  a  statement  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  he  really  attempted 
nothing  else  himself  than  scientific  statements  of  philosophy.  'But  that 
Idea  of  his,  of  the  true  ^  method  of  tradition,"  perhaps  called  forth  Shakes- 
peare's plays  ;  which  have  done  more  to  educate  the  Anglo  Saxon  race, 
and  perhaps  more  widely  to  advance  human  commonwealth,  than  any 
Literature  of  any  other  people  has  done.  Who  knows  but  it  called  forth 
the  modem  novel ;  which,  in  the  hands  of  such  writers  as  Scott,  Reade, 
Dickens,  our  own  profound  author  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  and  **  Blithedale 
Romance,*'  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  in  the  work  of  works  ? 

But  perhaps  no  bolder  stroke  was  ever  struck  in  this  line,  than  this  last 
of  George  Elliot's ;  who  has  undertaken  to  show  the  electric  powers  by 
which  the  great  heart  of  humanity  may  bind  together  the  most  airy  beauty 
of  womanhood  with  the  hard,  primitive  formation  of  manly  principle,  melting 
them  into  each  other,  as  with  primeval  fire.  Not  to  £isl  in  such  an  under- 
taking, is  to  succeed,  but  George  Elliot  has  made  a  consummate  work  of  art 
Felix  Holt  suggests  a  terrible  beauty,  that  sweeps  dilletanti-ism  into  oblivion. 
Tliat  it  comes  from  the  imagination  of  a  woman,  proves  it  not  to  be  an 
Utopian  dream,  that  strictly  Divine  relations  may  transpire  in  society. 

This  novel  is  addressed  to  England,  and  smites  the  social  corruptions 
of  England  especially.  But  there  are  points  of  the  author's  satire  of 
political  methods,  that  apply  to  American  electioneering  as  well  We  may 
rejoice,  however,  in  that  our  sins  are  not  so  deeply  interwoven  in  our  social 
web,  nor  time-honored.  The  American  Radical  has  not  a  path  to  tread  so . 
martyr-red  as  the  English  one  ;  for  when  our  constitution  germinated,  the 
noon-day  of  Reason  conspired  with  the  elemental  fire  of  nature  to  give  it 
fife.  Thus  our  ewl  is  not  so  fatally  interwoven  with  our  good.  Custom 
docs  not  lie  upon  us  with  a  weight  so  heavy ^  and  if  our  dark  is  darker,  our 
light  is  also  brighter.  But  shall  we  not  take  warning  at  these  revelations  of 
the  liability  of  men  to  intensify  accidental  conventions  into  absolute  con- 
ditions }  It  is  fearful  to  see  what  man  has  done  with  man.  But  it  is  pro- 
portionally encouraging  to  remember,  that  it  proves  what  man  may  do  for 
man  of  a  beneficent  character.  Felix  Holt's  success  with  his  uncompromis- 
ing integrity  is  kindling  to  courage  ;  and  the  more  so  that  he  owes  nothing 
to  any  artificial  setting  whatever,  and  that  "the  prince  of  the  world  "  would 
call  \i  failure,  perhaps.  E.  p.  p. 

Royal  Truths.    By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.    Boston :  Ticknor  and 
Fields.     1866. 

Mr.  Beecher  says  he  found  this  book  in  England,  and  there  for  the  first 
time  knew  of  its  existence.    "  It  seems  that  some  one  had  taken  from  my 
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sermons,  published  every  week,  such  extracts  as  were  fitted  for  standing 
alone,  and  framed  them  into  a  book,  baptizing  it  *  Royal  Truths,*  of  which, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  copy  I  send  you,  four  editions  had  been  published  in 
1862,  and  I  know  not  how  many  since.  The  book  is,  therefore,  mine,  and 
not  mine.  I  furnished  the  contents,  but  neither  selected  them,  nor  gave 
them  a  name."  Mr.  Beecher  cannot  complain  very  much  of  such  pilfering. 
"  Royal  Truths  "  is  a  good  and  well-done  job  for  him.  The  Welsh  clergy- 
men oi  BcdgclUrt  liked  it,  and  many  clergymen  and  other  people  will  like  it 
in  Mr.  Beecher's  own  country.  Not  only  Northern  people  will  be  likel}  to 
read  it,  but  it  ought  to  have  an  extensive  sale  South  at  the  present  time. 
The  publishers  would  do  well  to  issue  a  Southern  edition,  in  cheap  form, 
for  popular  reading  :  add  to  it  the  famous  "  Peekskill  Letter ^^  and  send  the 
book  into  that  "  Land  of  Promise  "  on  a  mission  of  reconstruction.  Why 
not?  It  would  help  toward  making  the  South  "prosperous,"  the  nation 
"  sound,"  and  in  "  protecting  the  negro,"  —  all  in  good  time  ;  that  is,  when 
the  "  forty  years  of  wilderness  are  accomplished." 

But  we  do  not  wi^h  to  prejudice  any  person  against  this  book,  by  these 
references  to  its  author's  present  expositions  of  his  philosophy  of  "  recon- 
ciliation." No  one  now-a-days  expects  to  be  able  to  anticipate  him  in  word 
or  act  Yet  every  one  knows  that  he  has  in  times  past,  —  and  that  he  does 
now  from  time  to  time,  —  utter  "  Royal  Truths."  This  book  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  them.  Radicals  can  skip,  or  forgive,  its 
sprinklings  of  theology,  and  then  find  that  they  have  left  a  most  readable 
book.  ED. 

Spare  Hours.    By  John  Brown,  M.  D.    Second  Series.    Ticknor  and 

Fields,     1866. 

The  Author  dedicates  this  volume  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  through  faith  subdued  Kingdoms,  and  wrought  Righteousness.  Amer- 
ican readers  will  be  attracted  by  this  Dedication,  and  read  a  book,  the 
author  of  which  thus  honors  the  character  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  whose  very  faults  shine  as  pure  virtues  in  these  dark  days  of  pain- 
ful contrast  furnished  by  his  successor.  The  work  consists  of  a  number  of 
papers — fifteen  in  all  — on  a  variety  of  topics.  The*  first  is  on  **John 
Leech,"  of  whom  Thackeray  wrote  :  "  There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  in 
Mr.  Punch's  cabinet  John  Leech  is  the  right-hand  man.  Fancy  a  num- 
ber of  Punch  without  Leech's  picture  !  What  would  you  give  for  it  ?  " 
Other  papers  are  on  "Majorie  Fleeming,"  "Jeems  the  Door-keeper," 
« Minchmoore,"  "  Thackeray's  Death,**  "Thackeray's  Literary  Career," 
"  Bibliomania,"  "  A  Jacobite  Family,"  &c.  These  are  all  written  in  a  clear 
and  pleasing  style,  which  allows  one  to  take  them  up  at  any  time,  and  to  at 
once  become  interested.  They  by  no  means  make  up  a  book  thnt  is  worth- 
less on  that  account.  The  "  Five  Lay  Sermons  to  Working  Peo-  !e,  "  under 
the  head  of  "Health"  are  admirable  and  timely  for  every  class  of  people. 
These  sermons  are  upon,  i.  "  The  Doctor,  —our  duties  to  him  ;  "  2.  "  The 
Doctor,  —  his  duties  to  you  ; "  3.  "  Health  ; "  4-  "  Medical  odds  and  ends." 
The  work  is  rightly  named  "  Spare  Hours,"  and  the  merit  of  making  "  Span 
Hours  "  profitable  hours  attaches  to  it  ED. 
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A  YEAR  AFTER  THE  MASSACRE  OF  JAMAICA* 

I  WAS  reading  lately  a  fine  description,  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  of  Turner's 
painting,  "  The  Slave  Ship,"  which  was  the  chief  Academy  picture 
of  1840,  and  of  which  the  eminent  critic  says,  that  if  reduced  to  rest 
Turner's  immortality  upon  any  single  work,  he  would  choose  that. 
A  slaver  in  a  storm  is  throwing  her  slaves  overboard.     The  near  sea 
is  encumbered  with  corpses.     "Purple  and  blue,"  writes  Ruskin, 
"  the  lurid  shadows  of  the  hollow  breakers  are  cast  upon  the  mist  of 
the  night,  which  gathers  cold  and  low,  advancing  like  the  shadow  of 
death  upon  the  guilty  ship,  as  it  labors  amid  the  lightning  of  the  sea, 
its  thin  masts  written  upon  the  sky  in  lines  of  blood,  girded  with 
condemnation  in  that  fearful  hue  which  signs  the  sky  with  horror,  and 
tinges  its  flaming  flood  with  the  sunlight,  and,  cast  far  along  the 
desolate  heave  of  the  sepulchral  waves,  incarnadines  the  multitu- 
dinous sea." 

I  could  not  help,  reading  this,  feeling  as  if  that  guilty  ship  was  the 
true  symbol  of  the  particular  race  to  which  you  and  I  belong — that 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  whose  power  has  encircled  the  world,  indeed,  but 
not  without  signing  its  steps  on  land  and  sea  with  blood.  With  what 
corpses  has  not  that  race  encumbered  the  waves  in  its  voyage  for 
wealth,  throwing  men  overboard,  saving  in  their  place  sugar  hogs- 
heads and  bags  of  coffee  !  Of  all  nations  whose  characteristics  have 
been  summed  up  into  proverbial  generalization,  only  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  —  America  and  England,  —  have 
been  stamped  with  the  charge  of  preferring  gain  and  trade  to  all 
other  considerations.     The  Italians  are  called  romantic ;  scratch  a 

•  A  Lecture  given  in  South  Place  Chapel,  London^  October  21,  1866. 
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Russian  and  you  find  a  Tartar,  it  is  said ;  the  French  are  light- 
hearted  ;  the  Germans  are  enthusiastic  and  dreamers  ;  but  of  Ameri- 
cans it  is  said  that  their  god  is  the  Almighty  Dollar,  and  of  England 
that  it  is  a  nation  of  shop-keepers.  That  these  generalizations  are  not 
entirely  true  I  am  well  assured ;  but  really  generous  men  are  not 
labelled  as  misers,  nor  is  any  proverbial  description  of  a  people  likely 
to  be  made,  certainly  not  to  continue,  unless  it  has  been  to  some 
extent  historically  earned  by  that  people.  America,  for  example,  has 
the  Christian  creed.  Of  those  poor  Africans  within  her  borders  she 
believes  that  each  has  an  immortal  soul  —  a  soul  for  which  Christ 
died  —  a  soul  imbreathed  by  the  Father  of  Spirits.  Yet  is  it  not 
notorious  that  for  a  half  a  century,  and  more,  these  immortal  beings 
have  been  counted  of  less  value  in  that  country  than  cotton,  and  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  material  wealth  of  that  nation  consists 
of  those  human  hearts,  transmuted  and  coined  into  dollars  ?  And 
herein  has  not  America  proved  herself  a  veritable  child  of  England  — 
of  England,  who  imported  for  her  those  slaves  which  she  was  only 
too  glad  to  have  and  to  keep,  and  for  whom  only  a  vast  immigration 
of  German  lovers  of  liberty  ever  brought  any  day-break  of  freedom  ? 
We  will  not  forget,  nay,  we  joyfully  recognize,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  a  conscience  also.  All  along  the  dreary  desert  of  our  his- 
tory, strewn  with  the  bleaching  bones  of  the  lowly  human  races  we 
have  crushed  on  the  march  for  wealth,  there  may  be  seen  the  white 
columns  which  mark  the  spots  where  Anglo-Saxon  hearts  rose  and 
grappled  with  Anglo-Saxon  wrongs — with  the  Slave  Trade  and  with 
Slavery.  But  such  white  moments  have  never  more  than  temporarily 
checked  the  cruel  habit  of  our  race.  Tremblingly  pious,  whilst  the 
mountain  smokes  and  thunders,  restored  quiet  always  sees  the  golden 
calf  set  up  again,  and  a  human  victim  on  the  altar  before  it  Would 
to  heaven  we  could  look  on  this  indictment  as  justly  lying  only  against 
some  past  generations.  It  is  now  some  sixty  years  since  America 
and  England,  by  an  almost  simultaneous  act,  abolished  the  slave- 
trade.  Yet  it  was  soon  shown  that  the  African  traffic  had  only  been 
superseded  in  American  States  and  in  English  colonies  by  a  system 
of  enforced  slave-breeding,  and  an  imposition  of  heavier  burthens, 
compared  with  which  the  slave  traffic  with  Africa  was  merciful.  This 
also  became  insufferable,  and  the  conscience  of  England  shot  its 
power  under  the  seas,  and  opened  a  chasm  for  the  monster  in  the 
West  Indies.  But  the  human  heart  is  one  thing  the  world  over.  The 
great  earthquake  that  destroyed  Lisbon,  in  Spain,  toppled  down  also 
one  hundred  chimneys  in  Boston,  New  England  ;  and  that  moral 
agitation  which  engulfed  West  Indian  slavery  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
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raised  up  an  army  for  liberty  in  America,  and  signaled  on  her  walls 
the  doom  which  has  at  last  been  so  fearfully  accomplished. 

But  oppression  never  dies ;  that  old  serpent  stretches  around  the 
circuit  of  the  earth,  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  without  end  ;  through 
an  infinite  number  of  skins  it  glides,. preserving  ever  the  gold  upon 
its  back,  the  poisonous  fang,  the  double  tongue,  the  eye  of  fascination. 
It  is  the  symbol  and  expression  of  the  undying  selfishness  of  mankind, 
pursuing  its  object  through  a  myriad  transformations.  How  is  it  in 
America?  A  quadrillion  of  gold  and  silver  links  that  bound  us  to 
slavery  were  in  four  great  years  broken ;  a  half  million  stabs  pierced 
the  same  number  of  human  hearts  to  reach  the  monster's  vitals  ;  yet, 
looking  up  from  this  desolation,  the  first  that  we  see  through  our 
tears,  is  that  same  genius  of  Oppression  raising  the  dollar-spangled 
banner,  and  calling  upon  Trade  to  restore  its  fortunes  by  again  con- 
verting the  hearts  and  brains  of  black  men  into  cotton  and  sugar. 
Or,  to  recall  once  mor^  that  painting  of  Turner,  we  have  seen  Trade 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  quicken  its  voyage  to  wealth  by  flinging 
Humanity  overboard.  But  if  we  cannot  yet  claim  immunity  from 
that  taunt  about  the  Almighty  Dollar,  can  England  any  more  claim 
it  from  that  which  Napoleon  hurled  at  her,  but  which  could  have 
adhered  only  by  the  truth  that  was  in  it  ?  Has  she  not  been  regard- 
ing the  race  of  men  confided  to  her  to  be  justly  governed  —  that  is, 
so  governed  that  they  may  be  civilized  and  cultivated  —  has  she  not 
been  mainly  regarding  these  from  the  shop-keeping  point  of  view  ? 
When  the  slavery  question  arose  before  this  nation  in  the  last  gen- 
eration, it  at  once  shovelled  the  black  man  into  one  scale,  and  suc- 
cessively sugar,  coffee  and  rum  into  the  other.  In  all  the  debates  of 
that  era  there  is  a  dreary  recurrence,  sugar,  sugar,  coffee,  coffee.  It 
would  appear  as  if  the  average  Englishman  had  an  impression  that 
cuffee  was  coffee^  done  up  in  a  human-like  way.  On  that  line  the 
Reformers  fought  their  good  fight.  They  remembered  that  in  1791 
the  tide,  as  was  thought  by  some,  had  been  turned  against  the  slave- 
traffic  by  three  hundred  thousand  people  in  England  pledging  them- 
selves not  to  eat  and  wear  any  island  produce  so  long  as  that  traffic 
lasted  ;  and  they  now  set  themselves  to  prove  to  the  trading  public 
that  its  sugar  and  coffee  would  come  more  plentifully  from  free  work- 
men than  from  slaves  ;  and  that  each  naked,  homeless  negro  would 
be  converted  by  Freedom  into  a  purchaser  of  calicoes  and  house- 
furniture. 

There  is  in  some  of  our  American  rivers  a  fish  which  can  be  caught 
merely  by  the  hand,  if  the  hand  be  skilfully  placed  underneath  the 
spawn  of  that  fish,  to  protect  which  is  its  strongest  instinct     To 
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secure  the  average  American  or  Englishman,  put  your  hand  about 
his  customers.     "  The  customer  is  the  immediate  jewel  of  our  soul." 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.     The  men  who  conducted  the  eman- 
cipation movement,  were  animated  by  the  highest  considerations. 
They  were  men  who  loathed  the  sugar  that  tasted  of  blood,  even 
whilst  they  talked  like  the  retained  advocates  of  sugar.     But  they 
appealed  mainly  to  the  shop-insdnct ;  horses  must  be  led  by  hay,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  by  gain.     So  they  thought  and  acted ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  were  wise.     A  slower  and  later  victory  on  a  higher  battle- 
plain  might  have  been  better  in  the  end.    Had  they  boldly  confronted 
the  shop-keeper,  and  said,  "  We  cannot,  at  least  in  your  day,  promise 
you  more  sugar  from  emancipation,  but  we  do  promise  you  more 
man  ;  your  hogshead  may  not  be  s6  fiill,  but  then  a  man  will  not 
then,  as  now,  be  nailed  up,  body  and  soul,  in  your  hogshead ;  the 
fine  mansions,  and  even  warehouses  of  the  planters  may  crumble, 
but  a  million  souls,  dwarfed  by  their  evil  spell,   and  imprisoned 
beneath  their  palaces,  will  emerge  clothed  and«n  their  right  mind." 
Had  they  appealed  thus,  I  believe  they  would  have  found  that  the 
shop-keeper  is  not,  after  all,  the  innermost  Englishman  ;  and  though 
they  might  have  waited  for  their  victory,  their  successors  might  have 
escaped  the  reaction  which  at  once  set  in  when  the  figures  of  sugar 
and  rum  began  to  shrink,  and  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  dread- 
fiil  outbreak  and  massacre  of  last  year.     The  history  of  that  reaction 
is  one  of  the  saddest  and  yet  most  instructive  pages  of  modem  history. 
From  the  first  there  was  a  fatal  admission  made  to  the  shop-keeping 
view  of  the  negro  man  —  namely,  that  his  chief  end  was  to  raise  sugar 
and  coffee.     Then  it  was  conceded  that  justice  to  him  implied  in 
some  way  injustice  to  his  master.     Enough,  it  was  quietly  assumed, 
was  done  for  the  negro  when  he  was  declared  free,  though  naked, 
penniless,  and  without  a  foot  of  the  soil  on  which  he  stood.     The 
negro  alone  had  by  his  labor  recovered  those  islands  from  wildness, 
yet  all  those  years  of  toil  and  sorrow  were  to  count  to  him  for  nothing. 
The  planter  must  be  soothed  and  petted.     Twenty  millions  must  be 
paid  to  the  negro's  owner ;  as  if  there  were  any  rightful  owner  of  a 
man  except  the  man  himself!     Those  ;f 20,000,000  never  went  to  the 
real  negro-owners  of  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  year  1837,  two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Thome  and  Kimball, 
whose  veracity  and  competency  as  observers  were  unquestionable, 
were  sent  out  from  New  England  as  commissioners  to  watch  the 
events  which  were  then  occurring  in  the  West  Indies.  They  went 
in  time  to  see  that  the  apprentice  system,  which  Lord  Brougham  h^d 
imported  into  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  had  become  a  system  of 
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Slavery  without  the  only  mitigating  features  of  Slavery  —  the  master's 
interest  in  protecting  a  man  who  is  his  property.  They  heard  from 
living  witnesses  the  story  of  the  silent  tears  and  joy  with  which  the 
entire  black  population,  falling  on  their  knees,  greeted  that  first  of 
August,  *34,  the  noblest  day  that  ever  shone  on  the  Antilles  or  on 
England  ;  and  now  found  them  honestly  working,  though  they  knew 
what  the  English  Parliament  had  recognized,  that  the  planters  had 
shamefully  broken  their  contracts,  and  made  emancipation  a  sham. 
What  followed  this  we  know.  The  negro  did  not  take,  when  he  at 
length  became  legally  free,  the  shop-keeping  view  of  his  little  uni- 
verse. He  had  not  such  associations  with  sugar  and  coffee  as  to 
regard  their  acquirement  as  the  chief  end  of  existence.  Generations 
of  remorseless,  uncompensated  toil  had  trained  him  to  think  of 
heaven  as  a  place  of  rest.  He  began  to  yearn  for  a  home,  however 
poor,  of  his  own ;  and  to  object  to  having  his  wife  and  daughter  work 
in  the  fields.  Here,  then,  was  England's  grand  opportunity.  She 
should  have  sunk  the  shop,  and  set  herself  to  break  the  inward  fet- 
ters, which  the  chains  of  slavery  also  imply.  For  when  the  human 
body  is  made  into  a  drudge,  the  intellect  is  "  rusted  with  a  vile 
repose,"  and  is  enthralled  by  superstition  and  ignorance.  The  long 
accumulating  debt  of  England  to  that  race,  the  fruits  of  whose  unre- 
quited toil  her  people  had  so  long  enjoyed,  should  have  been  now 
repaid  by  systematic  education  and  the  creation  of  homes  ;  so  that 
when  the  shop-keepers  asked,  "  Where  are  our  sugar  and  our  rum  ?" 
it  should  have  been  replied,  "They  have  gone  off  into  brains.  Lo, 
this  crop  of  ideas !"  Instead  of  this  the  handful  of  planters,  vin- 
dictive on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  slaves,  proved  before  Parlia- 
ment to  be  incompetent  to  keep  any  contract  with  a  negro,  were 
given  the  whole  power  of  Great  Britain  to  bolster  up  their  unnatural 
preponderance  in  the  island.  They  at  once  set  themselves  to  con- 
trive some  way  by  which  the  labor  necessary  to  support  them  as  a 
caste,  and  to  keep  them  in  wealthy  idleness,  could  be  enforced. 
They  combined  to  keep  the  negro  from  owning  an  acre  of  land ;  for 
that  meant  the  negro  would  have  a  home ;  and  a  home  meant,  in 
that  fruitful  land,  freedom  from  absolute  want,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
women  from  field-labors.  The  negro  was  of  course  forced  to  settle 
somewhere ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  so  fix  his  cabin  than  the  white 
owner  of  the  spot  laid  on  him  a  rent-charge  tenfold  the  actual  value 
of  the  ground.  To  remove  did  not  help  the  matter ;  it  was  from  one 
usurer  to  another.  To  pay  this  rent  the  negro  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  must  continue  drudges.  Then  the  rate  of  wages  was  fixed 
so  low  —  from  sixpence  to  one  shilling  —  and  in  a  few  cases  one 
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shilling  and  sixpence  —  that  the  rent  could  almost  never  be  paid. 
The  negro  was  thus  chained  with  a  new  chain  —  inevitable  and  per- 
petual debt.  This  state  of  things  was  to  slavery  what  the  serpent's 
egg  is  to  the  serpent  Sir  Lionel  Smith  had  been  sent  out  at  the 
time  of  the  agitation  for  emancipation,  in  the  interest  of  the  planters  ; 
but  he  recoiled  at  the  new  chains  he  saw  them  forging,  whilst  the 
old  ones  were  breaking,  and  was  recalled  at  the  request  of  the  plant- 
ers. His  successor,  however,  confessed,  in  1843,  the  scheme  of  the 
planters  in  these  words :  "  It  is  evident  that  rent  is  now  regulated  on 
the  plantations  solely  with  a  view  to  the  exaction  of  labor."  On 
Jamaica,  especially,  injustice  was  elaborated  into  a  system  of  govern- 
ment. A  white  man  might  steal  a*  horse  where  a  black  man  must 
not  look  over  a  hedge.  Every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation to  gain  a  share  in  the  government  and  redress  these  wrongs 
through  the  formulas  of  law,  were  rendered  abortive  by  officials,  who, 
whatever  they  were  when  they  started,  were  sure  to  be  assimilated  by 
the  planters  when  they  arrived  there. 

So  at  last  the  negroes  relapsed  into  despair,  sullenness,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  work  as  little  as  possible  on  the  plantations.  This  is 
what  the  negro's  enemies  call  his  inherent  idleness.  But  how  is  it 
that  every  report  laid  before  Parliament  just  after  emancipation,  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  apprenticeship,  announce  an  extraordinary  indus- 
try on  the  part  of  the  blacks.  The  amount  of  sugar  exportation  for 
the  year  after  emancipation,  was  137,000  hogsheads,  the  largest  known 
in  the  history  of  the  island.  He  then  believed  that  each  hour  of  toil 
was  helping  to  bring  him  a  home.  Of  that  crop  the  planters,  contrary 
to  their  contract,  took  three-fourths  of  the  advantage.  The  negro's 
incentive  to  labor  was  diminished  one  half  by  that,  and  the  next 
year  he  produced  only  61,000  hogsheads.  That  which  has  been  de- 
nounced as  the  result  of  the  negro's  idleness,  has  really  been  due  to 
a  long  strike  of  the  negro  laborer  ;  a  strike,  too,  for  a  home,  and  for 
independence  from  virtual  serfdom.  Nature  is  there  his  Trades* 
Union,  and  drops  her  fruits  into  his  hand  to  save  him  from  yielding 
in  a  contest,  where  to  yield,  means  to  hatch  the  viper's  egg,  and  to 
conquer  means  to  crush  it.  There  followed  then  twenty-five  dreary 
years  of  this  bitter  contest.  Vainly  did  the  negro  cry  for  help  to 
those  who  liberated,  and  to  the  Queen  :  a  strong  official  wall  had 
been  built  between  them  and  the  Queen,  and  a  large  interest  common 
to  the  two  islands,  was  not  likely  to  want  able  pens  to  impede  and 
mystify  the  English  people. 

In  New  England  the  oppression  in  Jamaica  had  become  for  years 
familiarly  known  on  unimpeachable  testimony.    It  was  on  good  evi- 
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dence  that  Emerson  said  in  1844,  in  his  address  on  West  Indian 
Emancipation,  that  the  planter  "  is  the  spoiled  child  of  his  unnatural 
habits,  and  has  contracted  in  his  indolent  and  luxurious  climate,  the 
need  of  excitement,  by  irritating  and  tormenting  his  slave,  beside  the 
covetousness,  a  bitterer  element,  the  love  of  power,  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  holding  a  human  being  in  his  absolute  control."  To  recover, 
if  possible,  this  personal  power  over  the  negro,  was  an  object  more 
passionately  sought  by  the  planter,  than  even  the  cultivation  of  his 
estate  ;  and  one  is  forced  to  suspect  that  during  the  long  struggle  be- 
tween the  negro  for  a  home  and  the  planter  to  keep  him  from  having 
one,  the  tactics  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  Jamaica  is  concerned,  were 
calculated  to  sting  the  black  man  into  some  acts  which  would  help 
them  to  obtain  from  England  an  accession  of  power  over  him.  This 
would  seem  to  justify  the  delight  with  which  the  officers  in  Jamaica 
entered  upon  their  bloody  work  a  year  ago,  of  killing  blacks  "  like 
iim,"  the  boys,  as  they  said,  "  liking  the  sport"  The  success  was 
perhaps  a  little  more  complete  than  they  desired ;  but  it  was  enough 
to  give  the  Governor  an  opportunity  to  anticipate  the  realization  of 
the  planter's  ideal,  and,  by  deliberately  hanging  the  political  repre- 
sentative of  the  negroes,  to  give  the  world  a  study  of  the  new  govern- 
ment 

There  are  some  bearings  of  the  significant  events  that  occurred  a 
year  ago  in  Jamaica,  concerning  which  I,  as  an  American,  shall  be 
silent  There  are  others  on  which,  as  a  Southerner  and  a  friend  of 
the  negro,  it  is  my  duty  to  speak.  I  do  not  feel  any  indignation 
against  those  great  men  whose  names  appear  among  those  who  jus- 
tify the  course  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica.  Some  of  them  I  know 
to  be  kind  and  sincere  ;  and  indeed  I  think  a  man  might  be  picked 
out  of  the  Ex-Governor's  Committee,  to  whose  honor  it  would  be  safe 
to  entrust  the  government  of  Jamaica.  I  believe  they  have  been 
sadly  misled  by  the  persistent  misrepresentations  to  which  the  negroes 
have,  in  certain  interests,  been  subjected,  and  that  they  think  of  him 
as  something  approaching  a  gorilla.  The  late  Governor  knew  well 
that  no  man  in  England  would  justify  such  indiscriminate  shooting 
and  hanging  of  any  people  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  so,  as  soon 
as  he  landed  in  England,  he  particularly  pleaded  the  exceptional 
"  character  of  the  negro,"  in  justification  of  his  course.  Now  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  have  been  born  and  reared  among  the  negro  slaves 
of  a  region  where  they  and  their  circumstances  resemble  very  nearly 
those  of  Jamaica.  And  when  I  read  the  statements  concerning  the 
negro,  which  are  put  forth  by  African  travellers,  and  by  those  who 
have  observed  him  from  the  piazza  of  planters,  I  am  constrained  to 
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recall  the  answer  of  an  old  Indian  chief  when  asked  whether  he  had 
known  anything  of  a  certain  colonel  who  had  been  captured  in  an 
Indian  war.  "  I  ate  a  piece  of  him,"  responded  the  chief,  drily.  So 
far  as  a  man  can  know  another  by  eating  a  bit  of  him,  the  English 
adventurer  comprehends  the  negro,  certainly ;  but  even  he  seems  to 
set  very  differently  on  different  stomachs.  Having  read  a  great  many 
anti-negro  books  in  my  life,  I  find  that  their  average  representation 
of  his  character  is  as  follows  :  He  is  indolent,  he  is  ferocious  ;  he  is 
forever  plotting  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  and  he  cares  for  noth- 
ing but  to  sleep  in  the  sun  ;  he  is  utterly  servile,  and  inherently  re- 
bellious ;  he  is  a  tiger  ;  he  is  a  hound ;  he  has  never  accomplished 
anything,  and  he  is  the  only  man  who  can  possibly  work  on  two  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  in  the  Western  Hemisphere !  Here,  gentlemen, 
are  atrocities  adapted  to  all  tastes.  Is  yoiu:  pet  horror  idleness  ?  the 
negro  will  not  accept  a  shilling  unless  you  put  it  in  his  pocket  for 
him.  Are  you  a  Quaker  ?  the  negro  cares  only  for  fine  dress.  Are 
you  prudish  ?  the  negro  goes  naked.  Such  are  some  of  the  aston- 
ishing results  of  modem  Plantation  Anthropology. 

My  own  experience  with  the  negroes  leads  me  to  believe  that  they 
are  the  enslaved  race,  because  of  their  patient  disposition,  their  com- 
parative indifference  to  the  yellow  god  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  their 
credulity.  This  it  is  that  has  made  them  almost  the  only  colored 
race  that  has  accepted  the  peaceful,  patient  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
It  is  this  that  makes  Africa  the  least  dangerous  field  of  exploration 
of  all  barbarous  countries.  It  was  this  that  enabled  the  planter  to 
leave  his  family  unprotected,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  negro  cook  would 
not  avenge  her  lost  husband  or  child,  by  poisoning  his  food.  It  is 
this  that  enables  the  adventurer  in  Africa,  or  the  planter's  guest  in 
America  and  the  Antilles,  to  reach  home  safely,  and  give  his  essays 
to  the  world  on  the  deadly  depravity  of  the  negro.  It  is  this  that  has 
made  it  the  average  record  of  collisions  between  them  and  the  whites 
that  about  three  blacks  perish  to  one  white. 

Nor  is  he  an  idler,  more  than  others  to  whom  the  lowest  work,  and 
the  most  inadequate  incentives  to  it  are  given.  Educated  free  labor 
selects  its  tasks,  and  may  find  an  interest  in  them,  apart  from  the  ends 
secured ;  but  let  the  fine  mechanic  be  forced  to  shoe  horses,  and  he 
surely  will  not  do  more  of  it  than  he  must.  To  my  mind  it  is  one 
sign  of  improvability  in  the  negro,  that  he  does  not  love  the  low- 
est work  assigned  him,  much  of  which,  were  plantations  civilized, 
would  be  assigned  to  machinery.  But  still,  in  the  many  years  in 
which  I  mingled  with  negroes  as  a  Virginian  negro-owner's  son,  I 
never  knew  or  heard  of  the  laziness  of  a  negro  to  whom  a  cabin  for 
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himself  and  his  family  was  promised.  Freedom  for  himself  or  his  child 
%irere  very  common  incentives  to  negro  labor  in  the  region  in  which  I 
lived,  and  they  were  never-failing.  My  father  practised  thus,  and  I 
know  its  results.  Moreover,  of  his  hundred  slaves  liberated  during 
the  war,  nearly  one  half —  some  of  whom  were  indolent,  and  all  igno- 
Tant  —  were  by  me  taken  into  the  centre  of  a  free  state,  and  there  told 
that  they  must  shift  for  themselves,  absolutely.  Several  years  have 
passed  since  then,  and  during  them,  every  one  of  those  negroes  has 
secured  a  good  name  for  industry ;  every  child  has  been  instructed 
in  school ;  each  family  among  them  has  a  home :  and  so  far  from 
having  received  any  aid  from  others  for  this,  they  have  offered  to 
repay  the  trifle  paid  to  take  them  into  the  North  West. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  will  work 
well  when  they  are  given  the  proper  incentives  to  work.  If  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  they  were  such  animals,  that  a  day's  ration  was 
the  just  wages  for  a  day's  work,  let  us  thank  Heaven  that  it  has  long 
past,  and  that  higher  hungers  and  thirsts  have  been  opened  with- 
in them.  This  view  is,  you  observe,  antagonistic  to  that  which 
regards  the  negro  as  a  brutal,  brainless  savage.  But  you  will  ob- 
serve, also,  that  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  views  prevails,  the  negro 
will  be  contrariously  dealt  with  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The 
massacre  in  Jamaica,  a  year  ago,  is  an  implication  that  treatment  in- 
tolerable as  towards  the  lowest  whites,  is  normal  and  right  as  against 
blacks.  If  Gordon  was  justly  hanged,  then  the  gorilla  theory  of  the 
negro  is  that  which  should  be  organized  into  the  government  of  him 
everywhere,  and  Mr.  Eyre  is  the  wisest  and  most  upright  man  to  be 
returned  as  Governor  of  Jamaica.  The  immunity  of  Mr.  Eyre  to-day 
brands  an  entire  race  of  men  ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  he  should  be 
prosecuted  ;  not  in  any  spirit  of  vengeance,  but  as  the  practical  rep- 
resentative of  a  principle  of  negro  government,  which  has  been  pro- 
lific of  suffering  for  one,  and  co-extensive  corruption  for  the  other  race, 
and  whose  logical  result  would  be  a  return  to  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade.  Surely  there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  It  is  a  shame  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  who  has  learned  the  art  of  making  melons  out  of  gourds, 
and  roses  out  of  wild  briars,  should  yet  be  the  great  enslaver  and  brutal- 
izer  of  men.  I  do  not  know  more  shameful  facts  in  history,  than  the 
Southern  laws  in  America  against  negro  education,  which  not  even  the 
war  has  obliterated,  and  that  late  declaration  of  Sir  George  Gray,  that 
from  the  time  of  emancipation  until  now,  the  statute  book  of  Jamaica 
is  a  complete  blank  as  far  as  concerns  any  provision  for  the  welfare 
and  elevation  of  the  negro.  So  have  we  had  the  giant's  strength,  and 
80  have  we  used  it  like  a  giant.    But  I  trust  that  we  are  of  late  learn- 
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ing  more  of  that  great  lesson  which  Carlyle  brought  us  fix)m  Germany, 
that  the  first  reverence  is  for  that  which  is  above  us,  the  second,  for 
that  which  is  beneath  us,  and  that  the  time  is  coming  when  sugar  and 
dollars  will  not  be  weighed  against  men,  however  lowly. 

MoNCURE  D.  Conway. 


MY  LORD  AND  MY  GOD: 

THS 

True  Divine  in  the  Constitution  of  CiuusTiiiNrrT. 

THE  authority  of  faith  in  God  ought  to  be  supreme  in  the  thinking 
and  believing  mind.  There  can  be  no  question  that  reason,  in 
that  form  in  which  it  is  the  inner  light  of  faith,  is  the  purest  beam  of 
revelation  which  can  enter  the  mind.  Natural  reason  must  assist 
spiritual  conception,  and  must  aid  in  the  logical  development  of  first 
principles  of  truth,  but  the  spiritual  light  which  attends  a  living  faith 
is  the  form  in  which  the  eternal  reason  visits  the  mind  of  man.  The 
grand  error  of  our  method  in  theology  is  that  we  confide  in  natural 
reason,  which  can  only  compare  appearances  and  opinions,  and  does 
not  light  us  on  the  road  to  God  with  the  light  of  revelation  itself. 
We  accept  the  voice  of  natural  reason  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  man 
and  the  manifestation  of  God  in  history,  unconcious  that  it  is  only 
the  judgment  of  the  natural  man  on  which  we  are  building.  Accred- 
ited Christianity  rests  its  dogmas  on  natural  reason.  It  appeals  to 
the  judgment  and  the  passions  of  the  natural  man.  It  thinks  to  hold 
the  mind  to  the  truth  by  saying,  "  You  are  safer  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ."  It  invokes  fear  and  prejudice  against  convictions  forced 
upon  the  mind  by  the  spirit  and  providence  of  God.  It  rests  its  case 
upon  unspiritual  evidence,  upon  signs  and  wonders,  and  historical 
probabilities. 

The  failure  of  our  schools  of  divinity  is  that  they  are  not  schools 
of  pure  faith.  In  New  Haven,  a  few  months  since,  Prof.  Porter,  who 
teaches  theology  there  at  present,*  insisted  upon  his  conviction,  upon 
mere  natural  observation,  that  men  do  here  reach  a  pass  of  moral  evil 
from  which  they  cannot  be  rescued,  as  sufficient  reason  for  denying 
universal  redemption.     Our  most  eminent,  and  most  truly  eminent 

♦  The  position  is  now  (Oct  1866)  filled  by  Rev.  L.  Bacon,  D.'D. 
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exponent  of  ^^ reason  in  religion,"*  though  familiar  with  the  solar 
beam  of  revelation,  and  chief  among  us  all  in  the  study  of  inspiration, 
can  yet  stand,  in  part,  for  adherence  of  a  certain  sort  to  accredited 
Christianity,  on  the  ground  of  mere  natural  reason.  He  agrees  witli 
Prof.  Porter  that  we  can  see  no  remedy  for  the  worst  cases  of  moral 
evil.  He  declares  that  his  heart  is  with  the  Universalists,  but  not 
his  reason.  He  considers  philosophic  Universalism  no  more  than  a 
brave  hope,  forgetting  that  the  brave  hope  of  the  believing  heart  is 
the  heroic  element  of  faith.  These  are  instances  of  the  appeal  of 
accredited  Christianity  to  natural  reason.  The  free  exercise  of  spir- 
itual reason  is  rendered  almost  impossible.  The  school  of  prophecy 
is  unknown.  The  consent  of  centuries  only  shows  that  faith  has  been 
effectually  suppressed.  Where  is  the  theologian,  or  the  apostle  even, 
who  has  submitted  reason  to  the  rule  and  discipline  of  inspiration, 
and  consecrated  himself  to  the  study  of  pure  spiritual  conceptions  ? 
\niat  master  has  resolved  the  question  of  spiritual  experience,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  define  and  to  realize  inspiration  and  revelation  ?  Pious 
emotion  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  spiritual  life, 
though  it  may  attend  the  merest  judgments  of  natural  reason,  ^jf^ 
does  in  fact  attend  the  most  erroneous  conclusions  of  mere  opmioit 
Ecstasy  and  the  trance  entered  largely  into  the  experience  which 
Paul  deemed  spiritual.  The  great  apostle  had  no  rule  of  discrimina- 
tion between  mere  conceits  of  the  Jew  mind  and  the  most  profound 
suggestions  of  inspiration. 

The  most  competent  of  our  masters  assures  us  that  "  reason  in  its 
own  original  capacity  and  function  has  no  knowledge  of  spiritual 
tnith,"  and  that  "  faith  in  its  own  nature  and  proper  function  chooses 
nothing  and  refuses  nothing,"  embraces  only  and  does  not  discrimi- 
nate, but  befriends  itself  with  every  enormity  of  the  human  mind, 
finding  nothing  too  absurd  for  it,  nothing  too  hateful  and  too  cruel. 
He  tells  us  that  faith,  for  want  of  discrimination,  has  degenerated 
and  turned  to  superstition  in  all  historical  dispensations  of  religion. 
He  declares  reason  the  corrective  of  faith,  and  faith  the  nourishment 
of  reason.f  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  torture  these  dicta,  yet  they 
nearly  state  the  superficial  facts  of  reason  and  faith  in  the  "  natural 
man."  But  what  of  the  "  spiritual  man  "  ?  Is  reason  in  its  highest 
exercise  without  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth  ?  Does  faith  in  its  true 
capacity  and  genuine  function  choose  ftothing  and  refuse  nothing  ? 
If  reason  cannot  see  and  faith  does  not  discriminate,  belief  is  a  leap 

♦  Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge,  D.D.,  author  of  "Reason  in  Religion." 
t "  Reason  in  Religion." 
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in  the  dark,  and  we  have  but  one  chance  of  truth  and  heaven  —  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  will  snatch  us  as  brands  from  the  burning.  Is  the 
method  of  High  Calvinism  the  last  word  of  "  reason  in  religion  "  ? 
Undoubtedly  blind  feeling,  rising  to  energetic  resolution,  is  a  charac- 
teristic element  of  faith.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  impulses  of  earnest 
faith  do  not  wait  for  perfect  discernment.  And  in  the  undisciplined 
natural  man  faith  does  not  discriminate.  It  may  be  said  that  faith 
has  never  yet  learned  to  discriminate.  It  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  the  method  of  authority,  to  appeal  to  the  impulses  of  the  heart, 
including  passions  of  the  "  natural  man,"  and  to  insist  on  faith  with- 
out discernment  and  without  discrimination.  No  man  with  whom 
authority,  as  it  is  employed  by  accredited  Christianity,  is  held  in  the 
smallest  respect,  is  entitled  to  say  what  are  the  limits  of  religious 
thought.  It  is  not  what  has  been  the  case,  under  the  dictation  of 
authority  and  its  base  appeal  to  the  natural  man,  but  what  may  be 
the  case  under  the  truest  discipline  of  reason  and  the  freest  exercise 
of  faith,  which  will  determine  the  extent  of  our  capacity  to  hold  com- 
munion with  the  mind  of  God.  It  is  no  school  of  prophecy  over 
iMpse  door  one  writes,  "The  Bible  or  the  Mathematics."  It  is  only 
for  the  natural  man  that  this  alternative  exists,  and  for  him  only 
where  natural  reason  is  in  bondage  to  authority.  In  a  state  of  spirit- 
ual emancipation  and  high  spiritual  discipline,  the  rule  of  authority 
and  the  rule  of  natural  reason,  the  Bible  and  the  Mathematics,  are 
alike  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  faith. 

Faith  includes  of  necessity  some  idea.  The  idea  may  not  be  clear, 
but  it  is  always  present.  And  in  proportion  as  faith  is  the  sound  ex- 
ercise of  a  disciplined  mind,  the  idea  is  clearly  discerned  and  strictly 
discriminated.  In  faith  of  a  high  order  there  is  of  necessity  a  high 
degree  of  spiritual  discernment  and  discrimination.  But  this  inner 
light  of  faith  is  not  the  common  light  of  natural  reason.  *  It  does  not 
disclose  the  actual,  but  only  the  ideal.  The  reason  of  faith  is  the 
reason  of  the  ideal.  This  is  spiritual  reason.  The  function  of  this, 
the  true  method  of  faith,  is  that  which  we  need  to  know.  The  fact 
of  spiritual  light  in  the  soul,  as  we  become  habituated  to  earnest 
faith,  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  human  experience.  The 
inner  light  has  had  its  witnesses  and  apostles.  But  this  fact  is  only 
a  foundation.  In  receiving  it  as  a  finality,  the  method  of  spiritual 
discernment  has  been  seriously  mistaken  and  degraded.  The  appeal 
to  spiritual  light  in  justification  of  mere  opinions,  impressions,  imagi- 
nations, as  though  it  were  the  function  of  spiritual  reason  to  antici- 
pate experience  and  legitimate  on  the  moment  the  notions  of  the 
natural  man,  has  ever  been  in  high  disregard  of  the  laws  of  sound 
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£uth.  It  is  a  first  principle  of  spiritual  experience  that  the  capacity 
for  conceptions  of  the  ideal,  the  clear  eye  of  discerning  and  discrimi- 
nating faith,  is  either  the  rich  inheritance  of  rare  genius,  or  the  fruit 
of  patient  and  faithful  culture.  The  great  believers  have  stood  all 
day  long  in  the  seven-times-heated  furnace.  They  have  waited  on 
providence  and  inspiration  with  strong  crying  of  heart,  with  patient 
study  and  patient  obedience.  The  true  vision  does  not  alight  all  at 
once  on  the  head  of  its  beloved.  It  does  not  meet  a  man  on  the  road 
to  Damascus,  and  with  one  slap  of  light  convert  a  cut-throat  into  an 
apostle.*  .  The  validity  of  faith  is  in  the  authority  of  the  ideal.     This 

*  I  may  call  a  moment's  attention,  in  this  connection,  to  an  attempt  made 
bj  Rev.  £.  H.  Sears,  in  an  Address  before  the  Alumni  of  the  Cambridge 
Theological  School  last  year,  to  degrade  direct  faith  in  God  as  mere  barren 
** naturalism."  He  declares  that  "the  highest  Theism  is  the  most  enor- 
mous Egoism  ;  man  lifting  himself  into  the  infinite,  as  Baur  says  ;  or  again, 
the  soul  swelling  to  the  *  circle  of  the  universe,'  —  as  Emerson  says,  — 
probably  the  greatest  swell  that  human  nature  ever  accomplished  ;  the 
fimit,  certainly,  where  swelling  can  no  further  go."  (The  Monthly  Religious 
MagBLzinty  Sept.  1S65,  p.  139).  Mr.  Sears  adopts  the  method  of  the  scoffer. 
The  doctrine  of  working  out  one's  own  salvation  with  faith  in  the  indwelling 
presence  of  very  God,  is  undoubtedly  a  fair  mark  for  the  unscrupulous  and 
vulgar  wit  of  the  extract  I  have  made.  That  sublime  aspiration  of  an 
Epistle  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Father  in  the  inner  man,  and  to  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God, 
can  be  made  ridiculous,  however  stated,  by  putting  upon  it  an  interpretation 
such  as  Mr.  Sears  puts  upon  the  words  of  Baur  and  Emerson  (what  Emer- 
son says  is  this  —  "  The  soul  knows  no  persons.  It  invites  every  man  to 
expand  to  the  full  circle  of  the  universe.")  Spiritual  aspiration  and  expan- 
sion, tending  to  "  union  with  God,"  may  be  designated  as  "  a  swell "  by  any 
one  who  prefers  that  level  of  conception  and  utterance. 

The  quality  of  Mr.  Sears'  thought  is  matched  by  the  quality  of  his  schol- 
arship. I  will  adduce  a  single  instance  in  which  his  thinking  and  his 
learning  meet.     Take  the  following  passage  : 

"There  was  a  man  who  started  from  Jerusalem  towards  Damascus,  on  a 
mission  of  persecution  and  murder,  proud,  cruel,  and  vindictive  ;  he  came 
from  Damascus  with  a  heart  yearning  towards  all  mankind,  with  the  hu- 
mility of  a  child,  and  with  affections  as  tender  as  a  woman's  love.  He  went 
towards  Damascu3  with  an  intellect  narrowed  down  to  a  rapier's  point,  and 
liarder  than  its  steel ;  he  came  from  Damascus  with  an  intellect  broadened 
and  fused  with  divine  fire,  and  with  a  logic  so  invincible,  and  with  its  links 
so  warm  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  moulded  the  thought  of  the  world 
for  eighteen  centuries.  What  changed  him  ?  Epileptic  /its,  says  Mr. 
Stnuss.  He  was  liable  to  swoons,  and  seeing  spectres,  which  he  called 
his  thorn  in  the  flesh." 

The  conception,  in  this  statement,  of  moral  and  mental  change,  is  at  the 
1e?d  of  sheer  materialism.    The  rendering  of  facts,  however,  demands 
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authority  shines  with  clearness  and  power  into  a  mind  full  of  serious 
and  sober  faith.     It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  false  lights  of 

special  notice.  Paul  himself  declares  that  he  had  been  "  touching  the 
righteousness  that  is  in  the  law,  blameless,"  and  that  it  was  ignorantly,  in 
his  pious  zeal,  that  he  had  persecuted  the  church.  "  Persecution  and  mur- 
der,^^  says  Mr.  Sears.  This  murderer  was  converted,  on  the  road  to  Da- 
mascus, into  an  apostle,  by  "the  light  so  great"  of  "the  supernatural 
world"  —  "that  it  dimmed  the  S3rrian  noon,  and  struck  Saul  of  Tarsus 
stone  blind  for  three  days,  and  the  Tubingen  critics  stone  blind  for  a  whole 
lifetime."  Materialism  again.  Material  light  and  physical  effect,  pro- 
ducing apostleship  in  Paul  and  the  merest  "naturalism" in  the  Tubingen 
cridcs  !  The  wit  of  the  thrust  at  Tubingen  is  a  little  crazy.  How  did  a 
bolt  of  light  out  of  the  Syrian  sky  manage  to  smite  apostleship  into  Paul 
and  ignorant  unbelief  into  Baur  ?  And  this  light,  with  which  "  came  the 
angelophanies  and  the  glorified  Christ,"  competing  in  physical  quality  with 
the  Syrian  noon  and  producing  a  purely  physical  effect,  how  did  it  change 
Paul  from  a  murderer  to  an  apostle  ? 

Strauss  declares  the  conversion  of  Paul  "  an  wfwjfv/ experience  which 
Paul  erroneously  attributed  to  an  external  cause."  He  reminds  us  that 
Paul  himself  "  designates  his  conversion  as  the  reveladou  in  him  of  the 
Son  of  God,  thus  making  the  principal  fact  an  inward  experience."  He 
couples  with  this  Paul's  vision  of  Christ.  He  says,  "  We  cannot  doubt  that 
he  believed  that  he  had  really  seen  the  transfigured  Christ,  and  that  he 
gave  to  this  appearance  the  character  of  an  external  manifestation."  He 
adds  that  "  Paul  alleges  nothing  which  obliges  us  to  share  his  view,  or 
hinders  us  from  considering  the  appearance  an  inward  fact  and  a  purely 
psychological  phenomenon."  He  sets  forth  that  "  the  apostle  himself  telk 
us  that  he  was  subject  to  certain  peculiar  and  ecstatic  states  of  mind." 
What  the  apostle  says  of  the  weakness  of  his  body,  especially  of  his  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  he  considers  indicative  of  a  "  nervous  temperament."  When 
Paul  assigns  for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to  have  an  understanding  with 
the  older  aposUes,  "  the  quite  rational  motive  of  rescuing  from  •  extreme 
peril  the  fruit  of  his  apostolic  labors,"  yet  "  ascribes  to  a  revelation  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  journey,"  Dr.  Strauss  sees  :  "  as  Baur  observes,  how  these 
so-called  supernatural  revelations  were  born  and  developed  in  the  depths 
of  his  soul."  He  says  of  this  particular  instance,  when  Paul  was  agitated 
and  anxious  about  his  apostolic  work,  "  We  can  comprehend  the  agitation, 
the  anxiety,  which  beset  him.  And  when  we  consider  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  the  apostie,  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  spring  from  this  state  in 
which  he  was,  a  revelation  —  a  dream,  an  ecstasy,  a  vision,  even  a  com- 
mand of  Christ,  given  under  almost  any  form."  Strauss  proceeds  to  sketch 
the  state  of  PauFs  mind  previous  to  his  conversion,  with  a  view  to  making 
clear  that  "  the  conversion  of  Paul  to  Christianity  was  a  most  natural  event" 
He  pictures  the  zealot  and  the  Pharisee  confronted  by  the  serenity  and 
^th  in  resurrection  of  the  Christians.    He  sees  Saul  of  Tarsus  forced  to 
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sentiment,  ecstasy,  fhe  dream  and  the  trance.    It  is  a  vision  which 
wins  upon  the  mind  more  slowly  than  the  convictions  of  natural 


ask  why  he  should  not  share  this  triumphant  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
reputed  Messiah.  He  wanted  peace  of  mind,  and  he  was  almost  bound,  as 
a  Pharisee,  to  have  faith  in  resurrection.  The  result  of  this  profound 
mental  conflict  was  accelerated  by  an  ecstasy,  in  which  Paul  sees  Christ 
himself,  and  hears  the  rebuking  voice  of  Christ. 

This  representation  lays  the  chief  stress  upon  mental  experience.  It 
brings  in  also  that  peculiar  form  of  physical  experience,  mingled  with  men- 
tal, to  which  the  ecstatic  trance  belongs.  It  explicitly  ascribes  the  conver- 
sion of  the  zealot  and  the  Pharisee  to  the  natural  action  of  his  mind,  and 
refers  to  the  same  origin  Paul's  revelations,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time 
that  this  action  of  the  mind  was  attended  by  ecstasy,  and  that  '^  Paul  erro- 
neously attributed  "  the  mental  experience  to  the  physical.  The  case  thus 
between  Dr.  Strauss  and  Mr.  Sears  is  this :  Dr.  Strauss  ascribes  the 
conversion  of  Paul  to  the  spiritual  action  of  facts  and  truth  upon  his  mind. 
Mr.  Sears  ascribes  it  to  the  physical  action  of  blinding  light  upon  his  eyes. 
It  is  the  latter  who  makes  the  change  magical.  The  former  makes  it 
spiritual,  charging  that  even  Paul  himself  was  in  error  in  thinking  that 
his  experience  was  not  '*an  inward  fact,"  merely  attended  by  physical 
accidents. 

It  is  well  known  that  even  Paul  did  not  connect  his  mental  experience 
(of  revelation)  with  his  thorn  in  the  flesh.  He  looked  upon  the  latter  as  a 
permitted  offset  to  his  revelations.  Dr.  Strauss  suggests  that  what  Paul 
says  of  the  angel  of  Satan  which  buffeted  him,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he 
speaks  elsewhere  of  the  weakness  of  his  body  and  of  his  mean  appearance, 
**may  suggest  convulsions,  perhaps  of  an  epileptic  character."  This  sugges- 
tion, if  we  remember  that  "  epileptic  convulsions  were  commonly  supposed 
to  be  due,  in  a  very  special  manner,  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,"  admi- 
rably explains  how  **  the  great  apostle  "  was  humbled  in  his  own  and  in  the 
public  eye  by  an  experience  which  passed  for  an  assault  of  Satan,  and 
against  which  he  was  never  secure.  But  the  suggestion  stands  or  falls  by 
itself  It  is  made  to  explain  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh,  not  to  explain  his 
conversion. 

These  facts  I  called  attention  to  in  the  Christian  Register^  quoting  in  full 
the  recital  of  Strauss.  An  ignorant  critic  in  the  New  York  Observer  took 
up  the  matter — upon  the  perusal  of  my  article  —  under  the  heading,  "  Did 
Paul  have  Fits  ?  '*  and  proceeded  to  defend  Mr.  Sears'  assertion  in  regard 
to  Strauss'  view  of  Paul's  conversion.  This  writer  declares  that  "  it  was  a 
mild  way  of  putting  it,  to  say  that  Strauss  attributes  his  [Paul's]  wonderful 
experience  to  epileptic  fits ! '''  This  defence  Mr.  Sears  reprints  in  his 
"Magazine,'*  with  a  note  over  his  own  initial,  in  which  he  says :  "  In  our 
aOusion  to  Strauss,  we  were  perfectly  aware  that  we  were  putting  it  *  mild.' " 
There  he  seems  content  to  rest  the  defence  of  his  statement  that  "^r. 
Strauss  says  epileptic  fits  changed  him,^^    The  question  of  veracious  schol- 
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reason.  It  becomes  a  vision  of  undoubted  authority  when  it  has 
been  scanned,  discerned  and  discriminated.  The  soberest  attention, 
the  most  careful  examination,  the  most  serious  judgment,  are  reward- 
ed with  the  clearest  light.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  mental  sound- 
ness and  spiritual  health  with  the  utmost  diligence.  The  yoke  of 
traditional  opinion  must  be  broken.  The  bondage  of  authority  is 
fatal.  The  passions  of  the  natural  man  should  be  trampled  under 
foot.  Better  be  willing  to  be  damned  than  indulge  a  pious  self-love. 
Let  the  mind  concentrate  on  its  best  tendencies,  and  struggle  towards 
its  highest  ideals.  It  is  only  by  such  wise  and  earnest  endeavor  after 
a  life  of  faith  that  a  genuine  and  profound  spiritual  experience  is 
possible. 

And  there  is  a  logic  of  the  ideal,  an  order  of  spiritual  conception. 
A  wise  faith  ascends  by  spiritual  selection  to  the  choice  of  a  supreme 
ideal,  and  determines  the  rank  of  all  other  ideals  by  their  relation  to 
this  lord  and  master  of  the  soul.  The  ideals  of  mere  sentiment  and 
tradition  are  tested  and  rejected.  It  is  by  this  logic  of,  spirituals 
that  supreme  authority  is  assigned  to  faith  in  God.  The  believing 
mind  consecrates  itself  to  the  adoring  contemplation  of  that  ideal  by 
which  Deity  touches  the  heart  of  man.  To  perfect  and  to  realize  the 
conception  of  God  is  its  first  and  great  task.  Everything  is  postponed 
to  this.  Whatever  good  and  true  comes  out  in  this  conception,  is 
dwelt  on  and  accepted.  If  opinion  is  too  straight,  and  authority 
attempts  constraint,  opinion  is  stripped  off  and  authority  rejected. 
The  false  persuasion  of  knowledge,  under  which  we  cling,  in  all  sin- 


arship  is  doubtless  settled  by  the  endorsement  of  the  New   York   Ob- 
server! 

The  question  of  true  or  false  supernaturalism  can  hardly  fail  of  settlement 
when  the  issue  is  distinctly  made  between  a  theory  which  ascribes  Paul's 
conversion  to  a  physical  miracle,  a  burst  of  blinding  light,  and  an  audible 
voice,  and  one  which  ascribes  it  to  the  action  of  holy  providence  and  spirit 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  Paul.  The  natural  manifestation  of  the  super- 
natural seems  to  be  of  no  account  with  Mr.  Sears.  The  visitation  of  grace 
and  truth,  whereby  the  inward  man  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  divine 
life,  and  is  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God,  does  not  amount  to  much  in 
his  view  when  there  is  question  of  making  an  apostle.  To  give  Christianity 
to  the  world  by  the  Holy  Ghost  without  any  "  blazon,"  with  only  the  com- 
munion of  "  the  groping  consciousness  "  with  the  mind  of  God,  seems  to 
him  a  mean  business.  No  doubt  there  are  advantages  in  "  blazon,"  in  that 
of  brilliant  rhetoric,  for  instance ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  perceived  these  advantages.  The  noise  and  flash  which 
are  in  the  world  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  coming  of  the  Spirit 
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cerity,  to  consecrated  errors,  is  by  nothing  so  surely  detected  as  by 
this  logic  of  spiritual  reason.  The  baneful  orthodoxy  of  common 
opinion,  by  which  the  judgment  has  been  deceived  and  the  sentiments 
enthralled,  is  exposed  in  the  high  court  of  faith.  The  negations  of 
this  tribunal  are  positive.  The  mind  rejects  opinions  against  which 
no  doubt  has  ever  arisen,  because  it  appears  that  they  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  supreme  article  of  faith.  And  with  what  authority 
does  it  reject !  with  what  advantage  does  it  btrip  of  what  were  but 
now  robes  of  light !  The  candle  is  extinguished  by  the  resplendent 
sun.  There  is  no  sadness  of  expiring  faith  when  the  many-branched 
candlestick  is  removed  out  of  its  place,  because  the  sun  is  arisen  in 
its  strength. 

It  may  be  said  with  confidence  —  and  in  saying  it  the  method  of 
all  our  study  of  divinity  is  discredited  —  that  no  man  is  competent  to 
judge  or  to  instruct  in  religion,  who  has  not  given  himself,  during  a 
good  period  of  education,  to  the  devout  elaboration,  in  the  light  of 
the  ideal,  and  with  the  side-lights  of  judicious  study,  of  the  supreme 
conception  of  God.  The  failure  of  our  divines,  whose  spiritual  rule 
is  the  Bible,  or  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  the  creed  of  their 
sect,  or  a  body  of  accidental  opinions,  is  unnoticed,  because  accred- 
ited Christianity  has  made  it  a  species  of  infidelity  to  be  altogether 
swallowed  up  in  faith  in  God.  One  may  sell  his  spiritual  liberty  for 
the  beggarly  elements  of  text  and  commentary,  and  lose  his  spiritual 
sanity  in  the  adoration  of  a  messianic  ideal ;  but  let  one  be  caught  up 
by  a  sober  conviction,  a  clear  and  conscientious  faith,  into  the  heav- 
enly consciousness  of  God,  and  he  becomes,  in  so-called  Christian 
judgment,  a  "  mere  theist " !  The  condition  of  theology  under  the 
method  of  the  Jew  mind,  is  a  disgrace  to  Christendom.  The  most 
eminent  of  American  preachers*  confesses  that  God,  our  Father,  is  to 
him  "  a  dim  and  shadowy  effluence,"  and  that  God,  as  spirit,  is  to 
him  "  a  yet  more  tenuous  and  invisible  film  of  thought,"  while  all  that 
there  is  of  God  to  him  is  bound  up  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  t  confesses  that  in  unfolding  his  idea  of  God  as  the  absolute 
Being,  he  makes  him  great,  but  also  makes  him  thin  and  cold ;  "  feels 
him  as  a  platitude  more  than  as  a  person  *' ;  his  great  attributes  be- 
coming dry  words,  evanescently  dim  to  his  feeling.  In  his  concepaon 
God  is  destitute  of  moral  power  except  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  This 
is  the  last  result  of  Judaism  in  religion.  This  deadness  of  spiritual 
reason  and  suspense  of  faith  attests  the  supremacy  of  the  "  natural 
man." 

The  Jew  mind,  which  expected  to  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 

•  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  \  The  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  p.  i«7« 
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doubted  not  that  in  Jesus  the  Lord  and  Saviour  had  oeen  visible,  still 
controls  the  conceptions  of  common  faith  and  the  schools  of  theology. 
It  suppresses  spiritual  reason  with  that  word  of  hardy  and  false  con- 
ceit which  the  fourth  gospel  grafted  upon  the  messianic  pretension  of 
Jesus,  "  I  am  the  truth,  no  man  coraeth  unto  the  Father  but  by  me." 
It  diverts  the  student  of  revelation  from  inspiration  to  sacred  history, 
and  compels  him  to  forego  spiritual  conception  for  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  heathenism  in  the  original  tongue.  Against  all  this  the 
protest  of  faith,  in  its  highest  exercise,  is  emphatic  and  decisive. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  scientific  theology  unless  we  can  have  order 
in  spiritual  conceptions  ;  and  no  order  can  pretend  to  authority  which 
does  not  make  faith  in  God  supreme.  We  happen  to  inherit  the 
tradition  of  the  Jew  mind.  The  Jew  mind  blended  the  spiritual  with 
the  carnal.  The  Jew  conceived  resurrection  to  blessedness,  but  he 
did  it  under  the  passion  of  a  soul  that  could  not  give  up  the  hope  of 
having  every  delight  on  earth.  He  was  to  stand  on  the  earth  again. 
He  conceived  one  God,  and  a  covenant  of  God  with  his  people,  but 
it  was  in  pious  self-esteem.  He  and  his  God  were  to  be  all  in  all. 
"When  events  scouted  the  pretension  of  a  chosen  people,  this  Jew 
self-confidence  took  refuge  in  messianic  dreams.  When  Messiahs  of 
the  sword  had  failed  in  Galilee,  a  Messiah  of  teaching  and  of  miracle 
took  up  the  same  old  hope  under  a  better  sense.  And  when  his  will 
met  in  full  career  the  will  of  God,  and  was  dashed  helpless  upon  Cal- 
vary, the  tenacious  Jew  faith  would  have  it  that  just  this  had  been 
intended  all  along,  and  that  the  promise  of  a  supernatural  return  had 
been  given  by  a  miracle  of  resurrection  and  ascension.  Here  the 
Jew  mind  held  fast.  The  Greek  mind  stepped  in  while  the  original 
apostles  were  waiting  for  the  return  of  Jesus.  It  did  something  to 
put  a  spiritual  sense  upon  the  thought  of  the  Jew.  But  Paul  was  half 
a  Jew.  He  trusted  in  dreams  and  visions,  in  which  he  saw  Jesus. 
He  could  not  entirely  rise  to  the  level  of  emancipated  faith.  The 
conception  of  the  Jew  mind  was  modified,  but  it  remained.  And  it 
still  remains.  Accredited  Christianity  is  Jew  Christianity.  Religious 
faith  in  Christ  as  God  or  divine  Lord  is  in  high  disregard  of  the 
supreme  rule  of  pure  faith.  It  is  the  faith  of  the  "  natural  man," 
excluding  the  faith  in  which  spiritual  reason  holds  commerce  with 
inspiration.  It  comes  by  natural  tradition,  appeals  to  natural  evi- 
dence, and  points  to  a  natural  manifestation  of  God.  Its  very  mira- 
cles are  instances  of  natural  disorder,  supposed  to  have  a  supernatural 
cause.  It  is  at  the  level  of  naturalism.  It  sets  up  a  natural  ideal  in 
place  of  the  supreme  spiritual  conception.  Theology  in  any  proper 
sense  is  impossible  unless  we  ascend  to  the  level  of  pure  theism. 
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In  the  light  of  an  adequate  conception  of  the  supreme  ideal  of 
faith,  religion  becomes  the  recognition  of  the  absolute  presence  of 
God  in  the  mind,  the  soul,  and  the  history  of  man.  The  coalition  of 
the  supernatural  with  the  natural,  of  the  life  of  God  with  the  life  of 
man,  for  the  inspiration  and  redemption  of  the  individual,  and  for 
revelation  and  regeneration  in  the  race,  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  providential  Christianity.  It  is  unnecessary  for  faith  to  show  in 
detail  the  application  of  this  principle.  The  believing  student  will 
have  no  difficulty,  when  once  his  mind  is  free  to  obey  the  law  of 
faith,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  authority  or  opinion.  The  prin- 
ciple stands  firm  to  faith  from  its  immediate  relation  to  the  supreme 
ideal  of  faith.  The  God  of  grace  and  truth  establishes  by  his  very 
existence  a  supernatural  order  of  grace  and  truth,  under  which  are  all 
things  that  are.  The  nature  and  life  of  man  are  related  stric%  and 
closely  to  the  nature  and  life  of  God.  If  the  entire  and  perfect  truth 
of  this  principle  is  not  evident  to  natural  reason,  and  does  not  fit  with 
the  convictions  which  cluster  about  the  name  of  Jesus,  it  argues 
nothing  against  the  principle.  Let  those  reject  it  who  do  not  have 
faith  to  accept  and  to  realize  it.  But  let  no  mind  blessed  with  an 
inspiration  to  believe  hesitate,  and  deny  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  of 
difficulties.  We  have  been  trained  under  an  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  God's  purpose  in  Christianity,  which  has  crowded  the 
mind  with  false  lights  and  shut  it  up  to  false  views.  It  is  impossible 
to  attain  in  a  moment  the  clearness  and  force  of  conception  neces- 
sary to  a  proper  apprehension  of  the  perfection  of  the  divine  thought 
Universal  inspiration,  universal  redemption,  and  universal  revelation, 
are  facts  of  the  supernatural  order  which  we  cannot  expect  to  com- 
prehend and  to  realize  except  through  a  process  of  profound  spiritual 
experience.  But  the  existence  of  this  order,  if  we  will  rightly  con- 
sider, must  be  the  most  direct  inference  from  adequate  faith  in  God. 
The  mind  and  soul  of  every  man  are  under  the  care  and  control  of 
the  spirit  and  providence  of  God.  The  Maker  has  fitted  his  work  to 
his  hand,  and  knows  how  to  make  it  fulfil  his  purpose.  He  is  not 
visible,  but  he  is  present.  His  care  and  control  are  not  by  sensible 
force,  but  they  are  real  and  efficient.  The  unseen  hands  of  the 
supernatural  are  on  all  this  nature  which  we  might  think  God  is 
remote  from.  So  close  is  the  coalition  of  the  supernatural  with  the 
natural,  that  they  must  ever  seem  to  the  clearest  conception  to  blend 
rather  than  to  meet. 

It  is  necessary  to  realize  the  supernatural  order.  The  spirit  and 
providence  of  God  are  an  infinite  and  perfect  order.  This  order  is  a 
living  order.     It  contains  and  executes,  in  its  grandest  sweep  and  in 
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its  minutest  detail,  the  perfect  will  of  the  Creator.  It  holds  the  order 
of  nature,  including  the  nature  of  man,  in  absolute  subordination,  to 
effect  in  it  and  through  it  the  design  of  the  infinite  mind.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  production  of  every  sort  of  effect,  from  the  least 
instance  of  the  physical  to  the  highest  illustration  of  the  spiritual. 
It  is  an  order  of  creation,  full  of  that  life  of  God,  without  which  no 
care  and  control  would  secure  the  growth  of  the  moral  creature.  It 
is  an  order  of  miracle,  the  very  mystery  of  miracle,  whereby  evil  is 
turned  into  good,  death  is  lost  in  life,  and  the  divine  will  accom- 
plished right  through  the  human  self-will  and  sin.  By  this  super- 
natuial  order  of  eternal  spirit  and  providence,  the  divine  reason  is 
sent  to  dwell  in  the  human,  the  divine  will  to  be  subject  to  the 
human,  and  the  divine  life  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  human  life 
to  the  intent  that  man  may  be  raised  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God. 

A  very  recent  French  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  from  the  pen  of  Edmond 
de  Pressense,  an  eminent  leader  of  the  liberal  evangelical  school, 
makes  the  following  statement : 

"The  higher  life  in  man  is  a  communication  of  the  word.  On  this 
relation  (between  humanity  and  the  word)  is  based  the  possibility  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  for  it  is  evident  that  human 
nature  reaches  in  him  its  ideal,  since  it  is  in  him  that  it  finds  the 
plentitude  of  moral  life.  According  to  the  prologue  of  John,  the 
uncreated  light  of  the  word  has  thrown  some  rays  into  the  night  of  a 
world  separated  from  God.  *  The  light  shineth  in  darkness.'  But 
when  there  is  question  of  redeeming  the  world,  of  saving  it,  and  of 
raising  man  up  to  God,  *  The  word  is  made  flesh,*  which  does  not 
signify  merely  that  he  is  clothed  in  a  human  body,  but  that  he  is 
become  truly  man,  and  is  subjected  to  all  the  conditions  of  oui 

existence He  has  kept  of  divinity  that  which  in  some  sort 

constitutes  its  moral  essence ;  but  he  is  none  the  less  man  for  that 
because  that  man  is  completed  only  in  God." 

This  doctrine  of  incarnation  is  the  latest  and  best  fruit  of  spiritual 
conception  within  the  limits  of  evangelicalism.  It  is  the  final  prepar- 
ation in  the  evangelical  mind  for  the  universal  gospel  of  God  with 
us.  Under  the  supernatural  order,  human  nature  in  every  instance 
illustrates  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal  word  by  which  are  made  all 
things  that  are  made.  The  creating  word  is  entrusted  to  the  infinite 
order  of  spirit  and  providence,  and  is  sent  into  the  creature  to  secure 
the  redemption  of  man  and  his  elevation  to  God.  It  brings  into 
every  soul  the  moral  essence  of  divinity,  and  awaits  there  the  course 
of  life  and  of  discipline  by  which  this  will  be  made  to  prevail  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  soul.    Does  it  seem  impossible  that  the  human  soul 
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should  be  the  womb  of  divine  spirit?  Such  miraculous  conception  is 
a  small  matter  to  the  supernatural  order  under  which  are  all  souls. 
Is  it  incredible  that  divinity  should  be  subjected  to  the  humiliation 
of  dwelling  in  corrupt  flesh  ?  But  it  is  real  divinity.  It  is  spirit  and 
life.  And  behind  it  is  the  whole  force  of  the  supernatural.  Does 
one  point  to  the  dead  in  sin  ?  Does  it  seem  impossible  that  a  divine 
life  should  lie  in  the  grave  of  moral  evil,  and  "  that  holy  thing  "  which 
had  its  birth  from  God,  be  cast  into  the  pit  of  hell  ?  Stand  by  and 
see  the  power  of  God !  Behold  the  grand  miracle  of  the  Holy  Ghost  I 
Death  and  hell  are  from  all  eternity  vanquished  enemies.  The 
supernatural  order  is  fully  adequate  to  the  resurrection  and  the  life 
of  every  dead  soul.  There  is  that  in  the  moral  creature  which  evil 
cannot  bind  and  sin  cannot  destroy.  The  spiritual  within  the  nat- 
ural seems  indeed  subject,  but  God  is  with  it,  the  incarnate  life  saves 
it  It  is  destined  to  rise  and  to  ascend.  That  which  pious  imagina- 
tion has  set  down  for  fact  in  the  case  of  a  spiritual  hero,  though  false 
in  the  natural  sense  and  the  individual  limitation,  is  true  in  the 
spiritual  sense  and  the  universal  application.  God  is  with  us.  The 
indwelling  spirit  is  our  Saviour  and  Sanctifier.*    The  power  of  the 

*  I  printed  in  January,  1859,  in  the  third  year  of  my  new  study  of  faith,  a 
little  traction  the  "  Justice  of  God."  I  forbore  to  circulate  it,  but  caused  a 
single  copy  to  come  into  the  hands  of  President  Woolsey  of  Yale  College, 
where  I  still  remained,  though  studying  privately.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
College  Church,  having  united  with  it  by  letter  from  the  church  of  my 
youth.  Of  this  church  Rev.  George  P.  Fisher  was  then  pastor.  The  ques- 
tion of  my  opinions  was  brought  before  the  church.  In  explaining  my 
views  of  the  Justice  of  God,  I  had  declared  my  faith  that  God  is  the  Saviour 
and  Sanctifier  of  all  souls  ;  that  in  consequence  the  doctrines  of  damnation, 
of  an  atoning  Saviour  in  Christ,  and  of  a  Holy  Ghost  other  than  God  our 
Father  in  his  Spirit,  are  false  ;  and  that  Jesus  was  of  "  imperfect  humanity," 
inasmuch  as  he,  in  a  "  noble  self-love,"  cried  unto  God,  "  if  it  may  be,  let 
me  do  thy  work  on  earth,"  and  cherished  a  purpose  to  this  effect  which 
proved  not  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.  I  did  not,  by  a  word  nor  a 
thought,  ascribe  stn  to  Christ ;  nor  did  I  deny  human  need  of  salvation 
and  sanctification,  for  I  asserted  God  as  Saviour  and  Sanctifier.  The  light 
of  these  facts  will  bring  out  the  character  of  the  following  document. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Yale  College,  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, Feb.  nth  1859,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  ofiQered 
and  unanimously  adopted : 

"Whereas,  Edward  C.  Towne,  a  member  of  this  church,  has  avowed 
opinions  fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  Christian  faith :  to  wit,  that 
man  has  no  need  of  a  Saviour,  that  Christ  was  not  free  from  sin,  and  that 
man  has  no  need  of  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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supernatural  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  the  anointing  presence 
of  God.  It  makes  that  nature  a  Christ-nature  ;  it  secures  the  birth 
of  that  Christ-nature  in  our  mortal  flesh ;  it  guides  inwardly  the  growth 
of  that  Christ-nature  in  grace  and  truth ;  it  attends  that  Christ-nature 
with  miracles  of  spirit  and  of  life ;  if  the  Christ-nature  fall  into  the 
hands  of  sin,  as  if  God  had  forsaken  it,  the  supernatural  is  still  ade- 
quate to  break  the  bands  of  evil  and  unlock  the  house  of  death  ;  out 

"  Aad  whereas,  having  been  apprised  that  such  opinions  are  inconsistent 
with  a  Christian  profession  and  with  Christian  fellowship,  he  declares  them 
to  be  his  settled  convictions. 

*^  Resolved,  that  he  is  hereby  excluded  from  membership  in  this  church. 

"  A  true  copy, 

"Attest,  George  P.  Fisher,  Pastor  of  the  Church. 
'<New  Haven,  Feb.  13th,  1859." 

I  was  not  apprised  of  the  terms  in  which  I  was  to  be  called  to  account, 
and  could  only  have  protested  against  them  as  grossly  false.  Nor  was 
there  any  fraternal  dealing  with  me.  I  was  not  heard,  not  even  by  the  pas- 
tor, after  I  had  avowed  settled  convicii&ns,  I  do  not  wonder.  They  knew 
what  sort  of  a  mind  they  had  to  deal  with.  They  had  assigned  me  the  sec- 
ond rank  among  my  classmates  in  study,  and  had  every  reason  to  know  that 
my  settled  conviction,  jf  errors,  were  the  errors  of  a  mind  earnest  and  faith- 
ful. Before  my  views  were  fully  known,  Professor  Fisher  conferred  with  me 
in  a  very  considerate  spirit  But  he  evidently  wished  me  to  trample  on  my 
deepest  conviction.  To  encourage  me  to  do  this,  he  said  that  President 
Woolsey  had  related  to  him  that  for  fifteen  years  he  was  not  able  to  believe  in 
eternal  punishment,  yet  did  not  avow  his  unbelief,  much  less  allow  it  to  sep- 
arate him  from  the  system  to  which  the  doctrine  in  question  belongs.  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  in  this.  President  Woolsey  acted  upon  his  hon- 
est conviction  of  duty,  but  I  could  not  act  so  myself.  I  expected  to  be  cast 
out.  I  was  visited  by  Professor  Fisher  and  President  Woolsey,  and 
informed  that  action  was  intended  on  the  part  of  the  church,  but  there  was 
no  conference,  nor  did  these  brethren  state  on  what  grounds  in  particular 
the  action  of  the  church  would  be  based. 

But  in  one  point  the  letter  above  was  right ;  it  was  for  my  settled  convic- 
tions that  I,  a  trained  son  of  the  college,  was  excluded  from  fellowship  by 
the  church  of  Christ  in  Yale  College.  I  was  excommunicated  for  excess  of 
faith  in  God.  Honestly  and  earnestly  protesting  my  faith  in  God  as  the 
absolute  Saviour  and  Sanctifier  of  every  soul,  I  was  branded  as  a  denier 
of  redemption  and  sanctification  !  My  settled  conviction  that  man  has  a 
savft)ur  in  God  our  Father,  a  saviour  of  all,  and  thus  needs  no  other  saviour, 
was  treated  as  denial  of  the  need  of  any  saviour !  My  faith  that  God  is 
spirit  and  life  to  every  soul  was  treated  as  denial  of  any  need  of  spirit  and 
life  !  It  was  not  me  whom  this  decree  put  contempt  upon.  It  most  signi- 
ficantly made  no  account  of  God  as  an  object  of  human  fiauth. 
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of  the  deep  abasement  of  corruption  will  this  Christ-nature  come, 
overcoming  the  last  enemy,  and  delivering  the  conquered  kingdom 
of  the  soul  to  God,  that  he,  the  only  and  the  holy  One,  may  be  all 
in  all. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  accredited  Christianity  has  fully  admit- 
ted in  no  particular  the  supreme  principle  of  faith  in  God  with  us. 
Jesus  and  Paul  enlarged  and  enriched  the  conceptions  which  they 
found.  But  they  did  not  escape  the  strict  limitations  of  the  Jew 
mind.  Jesus  fastened  upon  the  messianic  thought.  He  was  less  a 
man  in  the  world  of  humanity  than  a  child  of  Galilee.  With  no 
more  eminence  of  mere  intellect  than  many  an  uneducated  peasant 
has  displayed,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  great  spiritual  force,  and 
with  this  the  peculiar  physical  habit  which  gives  the  power  to  heal 
disease.  His  pious  mind  conceived  this  power  to  be  a  special  gift 
from  God.  On  it  he  built  the  thought  of  miracle.  His  mind  turned 
to  the  idea  of  the  Messiah.  He  hoped  to  realize  that  idea.  Events 
warned  loudly  against  the  use  of  the  sword.  The  hope  of  miracle 
beckoned  that  way.  He  would  wait  on  the  intervention  of  God. 
He  would  be  a  Messiah  of  teaching  and  of  miracle.  It  was  a  Jew 
idea  that  glorification  hereafter  would  be  in  proportion  to  humiliation 
here.  This  pious  calculation  affected  deeply  the  thought  of  Jesus. 
He  would  descend  to  the  lowest  service  thaf  he  might  reach  the 
highest  throne.  He  would  even  submit  to  death,  if  he  could  not 
otherwise  reach  the  messianic  throne.  He  thought  this  might  be, 
sometimes  was  sure  it  would  be ;  but  did  not  really  prepare  his  mind 
for  it.  It  was  a  trial  which  shook  his  faith  when  the  cross  rose  in 
his  path.  The  same  fate  as  other  aspirants  before  him  ?  He  could 
not  drink  that  cup.  He  raised  himself  to  hope  that  even  this  might 
conduct  to  the  goal.  But  the  cross  was  too  much.  He  died  with 
the  old  wail  of  the  Jew  mind  on  his  lips  :  "  My  God  I  my  God  I  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?" 

It  was  idle  to  expect  the  infinite  order  of  the  supernatural  to  leave 
the  universal  and  perfect  design  of  God,  to  promote  the  scheme  of 
the  Jew  mind.  Grace  and  truth  must  come  to  universal  man  through 
universal  spirit  and  providence.  They  must  come  in  the  glory  of  the 
supernatural  order,  to  set  up  in  the  heart  of  man,  not  on  the  earth, 
the  invisible  kingdom  of  the  living  God.  That  kingdom  already 
pressed  upon  humanity  with  revelation  and  regeneration  wide j  and 
deeper  than  the  broadest  and  most  profound  messianic  thought.  It 
was  impossible  to  favor,  even  in  its  best  form,  the  pretension  of  the 
Jew  mind.  The  world  might  accept  it  for  twenty  centuries,  until  a 
better  thought  should  be  discerned;  the  confident  natural  mind 
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might  live  by  it  until  spiritual  reason  should  be  broadly  enough 
revealed  to  throw  it  off;  but  it  could  not  be  accepted  in  the  will  of 
God.  The  iran  had  chosen  wrong  when  he  said  /  and  my  Father, 
whether  he  said  it  in  terms,  or  said  it  only  in  the  indulgence  of 
expectation  that  the  supernatural  would  break  through  in  his  favor. 

Study  those  two  lives  in  which  this  expectation  of  Jesus  was  imi- 
tated or  repeated,  and  see  how  no  moral  grandeur  and  no  spiritual 
greatness  availed  to  keep  off  the  delusion  of  unintelligent  dependence 
on  the  supernatural.  Measured  by  the  force  of  his  historical  pres- 
ence during  life,  Savonarola  towers  above  the  peasant-rabbi  of 
Galilee.  He  believed  himself  commissioned  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
utter  prophecy,  and  to  guide  the  moral  and  political  regeneration  of 
Florence,  and  to  inaugurate  the  reformation  of  Christendom  —  a 
thought  much  broader  than  the  Jew  expectation  of  a  setting  up  in 
narrow  Jewry  of  the  twelve  thrones  of  Israel.  In  the  strength  of  his 
noble  purpose,  Savonarola  performed  miracles  of  energetic  appeal  to 
his  people  and  his  age.  He  stood,  a  true  man  of  God  in  the  better 
features  of  his  magnificent  demonstration.  But  in  an  evil  hour  he 
uttered  words  of  prophecy.  He  pointed  to  theu:  fulfilment  in  events. 
He  suffered  the  wild  populace  to  believe  that  muracle  waited  his 
bidding.  He  countenanced  an  appeal  to  the  supernatural  on  the 
part  of  a  deluded  disciple  —  an  appeal  to  be  taken  by  the  ordeal  of 
fire.  He  bore  the  sacred  host,  wafer-body  of  Jesus,  with  the  enthu- 
siast who  doubted  not  that  he  could  go  unharmed  through  the  fire  to 
attest  the  divine  mission  of  his  master.  And  when  a  dispute  broke 
off  the  ordeal,  and  no  miracle  was  done,  the  very  people  that  had 
shouted  him  on  turned  upon  him,  abetted  his  deadly  enemies,  and 
urged  on  that  trial  and  death  in  which  there  was,  in  much  greater 
measure,  the  same  agony  which  Jesus  suffered,  and  superadded 
agonies  which  Jesus  was  spared.  It  is  to-day  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  Savonarola  lay  in  prison  just  about  to  enter  on  the  mor- 
row upon  forty  days  of  trial  by  torture.*  His  delicate  frame  was 
torn  on  the  rack  again  and  again.  Compared  with  his  murderers, 
Pilate  and  the  Jews  were  gentle.  Almost  all  his  immediate  disciples, 
the  friars  of  his  monastery,  disowned  him.  He  suffered  ecclesiastical 
degradation — he  bore  the  taunts,  and  ribaldry,  and  insult  of  the 
merciless  populace  when  the  day  of  execution  came.  Swung  up  in 
chains,  he  was  consumed  in  the  flames  —  one  of  the  sublime  charac- 
ters of  history,  deluded  by  the  expectation  of  miracle,  and  betrayed 
to  his  ruin  by  unintelligent  confidence  in  the  supernatural. 

*  April  xoth. 
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Do  not  fht  foHowing  words  recall  the  very  man  who  died  on  Cal- 
vary? 

"  My  sons,  before  God,  I  confirm  to  you  my  teaching.  All  that  I 
have  said  to  you  I  have  recived  from  God ;  and  he  b  my  witness  in 
heaven  that  I  have  not  lied.  I  did  not  know  that  all  the  city  would 
thus  quickly  have  turned  against  me.  But  God's  will  be  done !  My 
last  word  is  this.  Faith,  patience,  and  prayer;  .  .  •  let  these  be 
your  arms.  I  leave  you  with  sorrow  and  anguish  to  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  take  my  life.  But  I 
am  certain  that  when  I  shall  be  dead,  I  shall  be  more  able  to  assist 
you  in  heaven,  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  here  on  earth.  Be  of 
good  courage.  Embrace  the  cross  of  Christ  So  shall  you  find  a 
gate  of  safety."  It  was  with  these  words  that  this  Italian  Christ  took 
leave  of  his  friars,  when  he  was  about  to  give  himself  up  to  his  mur- 
derers. Undoubtedly  there  was  quite  nearly  repeated  in  him,  the 
main  part  of  the  experience  of  Jesus,  both  ideas  and  sufferings,  some 
of  the  ideas  more  suitable  to  reason,  the  sufferings  more  prolonged 
and  dreadful. 

In  a  second  instance,  the  case  of  Edward  Irving,  this  unintelligent 
faith  in  the  supernatural,  came  through  the  purest  confidence  in  the 
very  word  and  rule  of  Jesus  himself.  Irving  was  deceived  by  that 
unwarranted  promise  that  miracle  would  follow  faith.  I  need  not 
trace  the  blending  of  this  delusion,  in  his  mind  and  life,  with  the 
greatest  conceptions  of  a  sublime  soul,  and  the  noblest  purposes  of 
an  apostolic  career.  Of  all  men  that  have  lived,  Edward  Irving 
brought  the  utmost  vigor  and  purity  of  character  into  faith  in  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  about  miracle  He  believed  it  as  perhaps  even 
Jesus  himself  did  not.  He  was  a  man  of  great  powers  and  marvel- 
lous graces,  and  without  a  thought  of  self.  The  whole  force  of  this 
spiritual  energy  was  made  by  him  to  support  the  expectation  of  the 
supernatural.  The  tale  is  too  sad  to  tell,  how  a  life  glorious  as  pure 
spirit  can  make  life  in  mortal  flesh,  was  put  wholly  wrong  by  confi- 
dence in  an  unwarranted  word  of  Jesus.  Irving  went  down  into  the 
dark  valley,  leaning  his  giant  spirit  upon  the  mere  word  of  the  peas- 
ant rabbi  of  Galilee,  believing  with  the  faith  of  a  great  soul,  tiiat  in 
the  very  hour  of  death,  miracle  would  raise  him  up ;  and  he  died  un- 
fbited,  —  the  word  on  which  he  leaned  had  been  broken  on  Calvary, 
was  broken  when  Savonarola  swung  in  the  flames,  and  broken  now 
again.  There  is  no  lesson  of  history,  read  in  the  light  of  spiritual 
conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  more  significant  than  the  lesson 
of  these  instances,  thAt  the  order  of  the  supernatural  can  never  in- 
dulge any  man  or  any  messiah  in  those  exceptional  outbursts  which. 
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to  human  thought,  seem  no  more  than  due  to  what  means  to  be  ex- 
ceptional faith. 

There  is  no  doctrine  of  accredited  Christianity  which  more  plainly 
shows  its  entire  failure  in  dogmatic  exposition,  than  its  doctrine  of 
the  supernatural.  The  argument  is  taken  as  if  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  infinite  and  perfect  order  of  the  supernatural.  We  are  referred 
to  the  life  of  Jesus  quite  as  if  there  were  no  life  of  God.  We  hear  of 
the  "  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ "  revealed  in  a  brief  passage  of 
human  history,  quite  as  if  there  were  no  living  "  God  and  Saviour " 
revealed  to  the  believing  heart,  in  the  entire  order  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse. We  hear  of  a  few  Hebrew  and  Jew-Christian  instances  of 
supernatural  enlightenment,  quite  as  if  inspiration  were  not  the  univer- 
sal fruit  of  the  supernatural,  in  every  believing  mind.  .We  read  of  a 
special  Holy  Ghost,  vouchsafed  to  the  saints  by  Jesus,  as  if  God 
were  not  the  Infinite  Spirit  of  truth,  and  holiness,  and  comfort,  in 
every  soul  of  man.  We  hear  of  disturbances  of  natural  order  by  sup- 
posed irruption  of  the  supernatural,  as  if  it  had  never  been  suspected 
that  a  perfect  supernatural  order  is  cause  and  source  of  the  entire 
natural  order,  and  that  whatever  occurs  in  the  sphere  of  the  natural, 
sign,  or  wonder,  or  miracle,  is  no  less  a  fact  of  nature,  than  the  sim- 
plest, and  no  more  an  evidence  of  the  supernatural.  We  are  told  of 
a  church,  founded  on  the  supernatural  life  of  Jesus,  and  distinctly 
related  to  him  as  its  comer-stone  and  head,  an  ark  of  redemption  on 
the  wide  expanse  of  humanity,  as  if  there  were  not  for  humanity  it- 
self in  the  presence  of  God,  a  living  rock  and  heavenly  refuge,  the 
ecclesia  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  How  meagre  is  the  conception,  how 
barren  the  philosophy,  how  beggarly  the  theology  of  those  who  arro- 
gate to  themselves,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  and  the  Bible,  the  represen- 
tation of  supernaturalism  !  Wisdom  stands  afar  from  our  schools  to 
exclaim,  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  ye,  and  ye  would  not  "  I 
The  voice  of  Divine  Reason  is  heard  at  our  doors,  "  My  locks  are 
wet  with  the  night."  And  Faith,  that  angel  from  the  presence  of 
God,  to  whose  visitation  our  eyes  are  blind,  and  our  ears  are  closed, 
is  set  upon  by  authority  and  cast  out  by  opinion  with  the  bitter  pas- 
sion of  angry  conscience. 

All  the  world  knows  in  what  fashion  the  church  of  Christ  has  stood 
across  the  path  of  pure  faith.  It  was  a  "  Society  of  Jesus,"  in  which 
the  control  of  the  Jew  mind  over  the  course  of  Christianity  culmi- 
nated. The  hints  of  Jesus,  not  to  say  his  express  teaching,  about  the 
peril  of  hell-fire,  fired  the  superstition  of  the  natural  mind  until  it 
s«*emed  necessary  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  torture  here,  to  save 
souls  from  hell  hereafter.    It  was  conscientiously  attempted  to  quench 
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the  aspirations  of  faith  in  a  sea  of  blood.  The  suppression  of  convic- 
tion, in  honor  of  the  "  Lord  Christ,"  has  brought  upon  accredited 
Christianity  the  reproach  of  having  shed  more  innocent  blood,  and 
caused  more  unmerited  suffering  than  any  other  religion  which  has 
ever  existed  among  men.  The  Jesuit  of  the  Inquisition  is  the  monu- 
ment in  history  of  the  Jesu-ism  which  said,  "  No  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  me."  In  him  denial  of  the  absolute  coming  of  the 
Father  to  every  soul,  was  carried  to  its  utmost  height  But  the  infi- 
delity of  the  church  has  decreased :  the  faith  of  humanity  has  in- 
creased. 

It  is  with  historical  institutions  as  with  individuals.    They  are  born 
into  the  world  under  the  laws  of  the  "  natural  man,"  and  undergo,  by 
the  development  of  the  inner  spirit  and  life,  a  second  birth.     The 
church  of  Christ,  as  it  is  called,  which  had  its  natural  birth  in  Jesus, 
and  lay  in  the  manger  of  Judaism  during  the  life  of  Jesus,  has  come 
to  a  second  birth,  a  true  Christ-church,  buth  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
points  to  no  historical  origin,  and  permits  no  supreme  name,  but  the 
name  of  the  living  God.    It  is  of  this  church  that  we  all  are  by  spirit- 
ual experience,  and  all  will  be  by  open  confession,  if  we  are  faithful 
to  "  strip  off  the  opinion  and  conceptions  of  God  acquired  by  men's 
representations,  and  to  put  on  that  opinion  and  those  conceptions  of 
Cjod  which  emanate  firom  the  Holy  Spirit" 

Edward  C.  Towne. 
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THE  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  being,  is  the 
difference  between  life  and  lifelessness.    It  is  a  law  of  the  strict- 
est universality,  that  all  finite  life  must  become  organic. 

The  lowest  phase  of  being  in  which  life  becomes  apparent,  is  the 
cell ;  and  the  cell  is  an  organism.  In  such  plants  as  the  Alga^  the 
Protococcus  nivalis  (Red-snow  Plant),  &c.,  vegetation  is  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms,  for  here  the  entire  plant  is  nothing  but  a  cell.  From 
this  rudest  beginning,  up  to  its  culmination  in  man,  life  rises  in  power 
and  intensity  by  becoming  more  and  more  complex  in  cellular  struc- 
ture, by  multiplying  organs,  by  assuming  more  and  more  sharply 
defined  form.  Man  is  the  first  of  animals  because  he  is  the  most 
highly  organized.  The  place  of  each  species  in  the  scale  of  existence 
is  assigned  solely  according  to  the  greater  or  less  complexity  of  its 
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organization.     Hence  it  is  a  second  law  of  equal  universality,  that 
finite  life  is  higher  in  degree^  the  more  highly  organic  it  becomes. 

Organization,  then,  is  the  self-expression  of  living  force,  the  result 
and  proof  of  vitality.  This  is  true  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the 
merely  botanical  or  physiological.  The  plant  is  a  composite  being ; 
so  is  humanity.  The  most  profoimdly  philosophical  view  of  human 
societ}'  is  that  which  makes  the  race  an  organism.  Pure  individualism 
is  the  crudest  type  of  human  existence.  Thoreau,  in  his  hut  by 
Walden  Pond,  is  a  specimen  on  a  higher  level  of  the  one-celled  plant, 
or  would  be  so,  if  he  had  not  got  into  his  head,  before  he  went  there, 
what  never  grew  in  the  woods.  Caspar  Hauser  in  his  dungeon  is  a 
better  specimen  of  what  pure  individualism  produces.  As  the  world 
goes,  however,  pure  individualism  is  impossible,  and  all  who  affect  it, 
only  exhibit  greater  or  less  amounts  of  necessary  inconsistency.  It 
is  idle  to  cry  out  against  organization ;  every  man,  by  being  bom  into 
a  family,  a  neighborhood,  a  town,  a  coimty,  a  state,  a  nation,  is  bom 
into  organizations  like  a  nest  of  boxes.  In  fact,  every  man  is  an  or- 
ganization himself,  and  can  only  escape  the  necessity  of  being  one 
by  dying  and  decomposing  with  the  utmost  speed.  Sociology,  as  a 
science,  rests  wholly  on  this  conception  of  the  human  race  as  a  vast 
organism,  of  which  individuals  are  component  parts ;  its  laws  and 
principles  are  valid  only  on  the  presupposition  of  a  vital,  organic 
connection  among  these  parts.  Paul  seized  an  important  scientific 
truth,  when  he  declared  that  we  are  all  "  members  of  one  body."  It 
does  not  depend  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  our  private  choice, 
therefore,  whether  we  shall  belong  to  organizations  or  not.  Willing 
or  unwilling,  we  are  organized  in  many  ways  at  our  birth,  and  cannot 
get  disorganized  before  our  death ;  we  must  make  the  best  of  it  as 
it  is. 

Now  the  great  problem  of  sociology  is  the  right  adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  unit  and  the  aggregate,  the  part  and  the  whole,. 
the  individual  and  society.  Neither  war^  according  to  Hobbes,  noc 
savage  isolation^  according  to  Rousseau,  is  "  the  state  of  nature,"  but, 
these  being  excluded,  only  one  alternative  remains,  and  that  is  co- 
operation. The  state  of  nature  is  mutual  co-operation,  which  is  the 
Christian  ideal  of  society.  But  co-operation  implies  a  common  end 
for  which  all  co-operate  ;  and  what  is  that  ?  This  is  a  most  impor. 
tant  question,  and  the  answer  to  it  will  affect  essentially  the  char^ 
acter  of  every  voluntary  organization  into  which  men  enter. 

The  ideal  end  of  society  is  accomplished  in  the  highest  possibb 
development  of  all  its  individual  members^  according  to  the  law  of  their 
natural  individualities.    The  individual  cannot  develop  in  isolatio% 
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iodependendy  of  social  helps ;  and  diat  is  die  sufficient  answer  to 
the  advocate  of  pure  individualism.     From  birth  to  death,  men  are 
dependent  on  each  other  in  countless  ways ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  human  independence,  except  in  a  very  Pickwickian  sense.    The 
completest  possible  education  of  all  its  individuals,  their  most  per- 
fect development  in  all  directions,  is  the  grand  end  and  function  of 
society.     This  end  attained,  the  highest  welfare  of  all  is  secured  in 
the  highest  welfare  of  each.     It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  propose  this 
end ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  co-operate  in  achieving  it 
Society  defeats  its  own  end  if  it  violates  the  individuality  of  any  one 
of  its  members ;  the  individual  defeats  at  once  his  own  end,  and  the 
end  of  society,  if  he  refuses  to  co-operate  with  his  fellows.    The  pros- 
perity of  a  state  depends  on  commerce^  in  a  higher  sense  of  that  word 
than  the  common  one.   The  free  commerce  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  influences,  the  unstinted  interchange  of  ennobling  ideas, 
sentiments,  and  social  helps  of  every  kind,  is  the  very  condition  of 
true  social  progress ;  and  all  this  is  co-operation,  mutual  giving  and 
taking,  practical  outcome  and  income  of  all  that  is  best  in  humanity. 
In  no  other  way  than  by  this  perpetud  co-operation  of  each  with  all, 
can  society  attain  its  ideal  end. 

How  clear,  then,  is  the  duty  of  society  to  respect  to  the  uttermost 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  I  The  good  of  society  is  at  once  sacri- 
ficed by  any  restriction  on  the  individual's  free  activity,  whether  of 
body  or  mind.  How  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  duty  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  work  heartily  for  the  welfare  of  society !  His  own  highest 
good,  in  which  that  of  society  is  also  involved,  is  sacrificed  by  a  sel- 
fish refusal  to  bear  his  part  of  the  common  burden.  Private  culture 
and  public  usefulness  are  thus  reciprocally  ends  and  means :  the 
highest  individual  culture  is  impossible  unless  dedicated  to  public 
uses,  and  the  highest  usefulness  to  society  is  impossible  except 
through  the  most  perfect  culture  of  the  individual.  ^This  mutual  exis- 
tence of  the  individual  for  society,  and  of  society  for  the  individual, 
constitutes  the  human  race  a  single  organism,  which  the  immortal 
Rant  defines  as  "  that  in  which  the  whole  and  the  parts  are  mutually 
means  and  ends."  The  more  highly  society  becomes  thus  organized, 
the  richer,  freer,  and  grander  is  each  individual  life.  Let  society  and 
the  individual  be  faithful  in  the  performance  of  these  reciprocal  duties, 
and  the  greatest  of  human  triumphs  is  achieved,  —  liberty  in  uutan^ 
the  unimpeded  evolution  of  every  soul  according  to  the  Divine  ideal 
implanted  in  it,  and  the  harmonious  working  of  all  souls  for  the  high- 
tst  good  of  each.  Is  not  this  the  true  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  f 
It  seems  quite  unwise,  then,  to  object  to  organization  pir  se^  or  to 
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hold  that  it  naturally  and  inevitably  tends  to  evil ;  for  social  progress 
manifestly  consists  in  perpetual  movement  towards  a  profounder 
organic  integration  of  the  whole,  and  a  higher  spiritual  differentiation 
of  the  parts.  There  is  nothing  antagonistic  in  these  two  ends ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  attainment  of  one  depends  directly  on  the  attain- 
ment of  the  other.  The  most  highly  organized  plants  and  animals 
are  precisely  those  in  which  the  individual  organs  are  most  dissimilar. 
To  hold  back,  therefore,  in  jealousy  of  organization  as  such,  from  the 
great  social  duty  of  co-operation  for  human  welfare,  is  to  distrust  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  wisdom  of  God's  cosmical  laws,  —  which  is 
the  worst  kind  of  scepticism.  Organizations  crystallize  around  all 
great  ideas,  and  every  great  idea  creates  its  own  appropriate  form 
of  organization.  If  a  vitally  powerful  idea  gets  hold  of  men's  minds, 
it  will  organize  them  almost  in  spite  of  themselves ;  it  will  bring 
them  together  as  inevitably  as  the  force  of  gravitation  brings  together 
the  tiny  streams,  trickling  down  the  mountain's  sides,  into  the  larger 
stream  of  the  valley.  There  is  no  use  in  fighting  against  nature.  If 
men  keep  apart,  it  is  because  they  have  no  common  purpose  or  prin- 
ciple to  unite  them ;  continued  separation  is  a  verdict  pronounced 
against  their  principles,  —  "  guilty  of  worthlessness  in  the  first  degree." 
Least  of  all  should  the  liberal  preacher  of  to-day  look  askance  on 
organization.  For  what  is  he  preaching?  Clearly  for  reform, — 
political,  social,  religious.  But  he  who  works  for  re-form,  must  first 
believe  in  form,  and  form  is  organization.  The  modern  prophet  of 
humanity  aims,  not  to  disorganize  society,  (though  often  falsely  ac- 
cused of  that,)  but  only  to  re-organize  it,  on  the  basis  of  love,  right- 
eousness, and  truth.  He  can  only  aim  to  correct  the  wrong  basis  of 
present  organization ;  he  protests  against  every  organization  which 
represses  individuality,  but  only  in  favor  of  organization  which  shall 
develop  it.  Disorganization  is  simple  anarchy,  social  death.  Scru- 
tinize, therefore,  tlje  fundamental  principles  of  social  organizations 
as  severely  as  you  will ;  but  do  not  defeat  your  own  end  by  destroy- 
ing what  you  seek  to  reform.  Let  every  new  organization  be  helped 
and  encouraged  which  shall  tend  to  accomplish  the  genuine  object  of 
all  organization,  namely,  the  higher  development  of  the  individual. 
That  is  the  touchstone,  the  test,  of  all  beneficial  organization.  Indi- 
vidual development  need  not  be  the  direct  object  proposed  ;  but  if  it 
is  not  the  ultimate  object  attained,  if  it  is  in  any  way,  shape,  or  man- 
ner, interfered  with,  then  the  organization,  no  matter  how  dazzling 
its  professions  or  philanthropic  its  intentions,  obstructs  the  genuine 
progress  of  society,  and  should  either  be  reformed  or  abolished.  If 
reform  b  impossible,  there  is  no  remedy  but  abolition. 
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What  I  have  said  has  a  plain  bearing  on  the  times.  If  there  is 
any  real  vitality  in  the  "  radical  movement,"  it  will  express  itself  in 
associate  action,  work  out  collective  self-affirmation,  and  become  an 
organized  power.  If  no  such  result  takes  place,  it  will  be  because, 
after  all,  the  movement  is  not  as  yet  unified  and  vivified  by  any  living 
principle,  but  is  only  the  vague  discontent,  engendered  by  existing 
abuses,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  every  positive  reform.  It  will  1)e 
because,  as  yet,  we  have  attained  to  no  distinct  consciousness  of 
common  ideas  and  purposes.  It  this  the  case  ?  The  times  seem 
propitious,  at  least  for  an  experiment.  The  National  Unitarian 
Conference,  representing  (it  remains  to  be  seen  how  faithfully)  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  have  adopted,  as  a  creed,  the  "  Lordship 
and  Kingship  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  thereby  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  all  who  look  deeper  than  any  possible  creed  for  the  true  basis  of 
religious  organization.  Hitherto  the  Unitarian  denomination,  by 
the  very  fact  of  their  resolute  creedlessness,  have  represented  the 
principle  of  perfect  spiritual  freedom,  and  have  thus  led  the  van  of 
religious  progress.  But  now,  if  they  endorse  the  action  of  their  Con- 
ference, they  fall  back  into  the  rear,  and  drop  the  banner  of  advance- 
ment. They  have  never,  it  is  true,  collectively  asserted  this  princi- 
ple ;  yet  by  resisting  every  previous  attempt  to  discredit  it,  they  stood 
forth  as  its  understood  champions.  At  Syracuse,  however,  induced 
by  reactionary  counsels,  they  have,  by  their  representatives  at  least, 
distinctly  repudiated  their  inherited  principle  of  free  thought,  and 
adopted  a  dogma  as  a  finality.  We  must  wait  to  see  whether  this 
action  will  be  accepted  as  truly  representative  of  the  "denomina- 
tional mind."  For  myself,  I  cannot  but  hope,  most  earnestly,  that 
the  denomination  and  the  Conference  itself,  will  perceive  their  fatal 
mistake,  and  permit  those  to  rejoin  them  on  the  broad  basis  of  spir- 
itual freedom,  who,  while  recognizing  the  catholic  spirit  of  the  Con- 
ference, are  shut  out  by  the  terms  of  its  organization,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  voluntary  secession  or  schism  ;  but  no  man  can  prevent 
involuntary  exclusion.  The  Conference  adopted  the  most  effectual 
means  of  exclusion,  when  it  appointed  the  private  conscience  of  each 
of  its  members  as  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  enforce  its  votes. 

The  radicals,  therefore,  find  themselves  at  last  definitely  excluded 
from  the  only  organization  from  which  they  could  expect  the  affirma- 
tion of  their  own  great  principles.  Shall  these  great  principles 
remain  still  un-affirmed,  except  as  here  and  there  a  solitary  individual 
shall  give  them  voice  ?  The  duty  we  owe  to  the  principles  themselves, 
and  the  fellow-men  whom  these  principles  will  help,  demands  to  that 
question  an  emphatic  "No!"    It  is  time  for  a  new  organization. 
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on  a  new  basis.  It  is  useless  to  organize  on  intellectual  finalities^ 
for  thinking  men  always  outgrow,  sooner  or  later,  their  own  thought, 
and  the  truth  of  to-day  may  become,  by  its  very  halfness,  the  falsity 
of  to-morrow.  That  is  the  mischief  of  creeds.  The  creed  may 
express  the  highest  thought  of  the  hour,  and  so  long  as  it  does,  may 
inspire  to  higher  life  ;  but  it  is  necessarily  stationary,  not  progressive, 
and,  as  the  individual  mind  expands,  becomes  a  cramping  curse. 
The  only  bond  of  union  elastic  enough  to  leave  free  play  for  individ- 
ual growth,  must  be  a  platform  of  principles  that  are  laws  of  lije^  of 
purposes  and  ends  that  are  life  itself  A  basis  such  as  this  will  be  a 
new  experiment  in  the  history  of  religious  organizations.  It  will  be 
more  than  the  simple  affirmation  of  freedom,  for  that  is  a  mere  nega- 
tion, an  absence  of  restrictions,  a  necessary  condition  of  growth,  but 
not  growth  itself.  It  will  be  the  affirmation  of  progress  as  the  law  of 
humanity  —  development,  evolution,  ascent  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher.  The  law  of  boundless  progress  as  our  governing  principle, 
and  the  fact  of  ceaseless  progress  as  our  practical  end,  will  constitute 
a  basis  of  union  broad  as  humanity  itself.  If  we  can  discover  such 
a  statement  of  it  as  will  commend  itself  to  the  minds  of  our  isolated 
Liberals,  it  will  help  tiie  world  not  a  little  to  put  forth  a  collective 
affirmative  of  it  in  some  free  manner.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this 
has  become  the  solemn  duty  of  the  hour.  With  this  belief,  I  would 
submit  the  following  sketch  of  a  Constitution  to  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  tiie  reader.  Take  it  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  but,  if  this  is 
bad,  put  a  better  in  its  place. 

Preamble.  Whereas^  The  grand  end  of  human  society  is  the  freest, 
fullest,  and  highest  development  of  the  individual,  and  the  special  end  of 
every  minor  organization  should  be  in  harmony  with,  and  in  furtherance  of, 
this  general  end  of  society  itself;  and 

Whereas^  The  grand  end  of  the  individual  soul  is  the  realization,  in  itself 
and  in  the  world,  of  the  highest  Ideal  of  Humanity,  and  is  thus  identical 
with  the  great  cause  of  universal  human  progress  ;  — 

Article  I.  Therefore,  we  hereby  associate  ourselves  into  a  Free 
Brotherhood,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  each  other  and  our  fellow-men  in 
the  endeavor  after  the  perfect  Spirit,  Life,  and  Truth. 

Article  II.  The  only  condition  of  fellowship  shall  be  sympathy  with 
our  purpose,  and  willingness  to  co-operate  in  it. 

Whatever  minor  details  should  prove  necessary,  could  be  easily 
arranged ;  I  care  nothing  now  but  for  the  fundamental  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  proposed  movement.  By  no  means  need  there  be 
any  antagonism  or  collision  with  any  other  organization ;  least  of  all 
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with  the  National  Unitarian  Conference.  Let  that  go  on  and  accom- 
plish its  appointed  mission  ;  God  speed  it  in  every  noble  work !  But 
for  ourselves,  we  need  a  closer  fellowship  and  better  mutual  under- 
standing ;  we  need  to  discharge  out  duty  to  our  fellow-men  by  boldly 
proclaiming  the  possibility  of  organization  on  higher  and  broader 
grounds  than  a  creed,  for  a  greater  and  diviner  end  than  mere  denom- 
inational prosperity.  The  common  bond  must  be  a  common  spirit 
and  aim,  a  common  faith  in  humanity  and  its  divine  destination,  a 
common  aspiration  towards  higher  good  and  vaster  verities.  Who- 
ever feels  the  upward  influence  of  this  spirit,  faith  and  aspiration,  I 
hail  as  my  brother  by  a  closer  tie  than  that  of  blood.  Let  him  believe 
what  he  may,  let  him  even  be  groping  in  the  moral  midnight  of  utter 
atheism,  I  will  trust  him  as  one  who  i»  treading  the  same  path,  and 
approaching,  however  blindly,  the  same  goal.  Such  a  one  as  this 
must  not  be  shut  out  of  our  fellowship,  any  more  than  the  Catholic, 
Mohammedan  or  Mormon,  who  may  be  drawn  to  us  by  secret  affini- 
ties. Therefore  there  should  be  nothing  but  an  avowal  of  this  mutual 
purpose  and  aspiration  to  hold  us  together,  or  to  keep  us  apart  — 
nothing  but  unquestioning  trust  in  those  subtile  natural  forces  which 
will  build  us  up,  as  the  "  vital  principle  "  appropriates  from  the  soil 
whatever  can  assimilate  with  the  growing  tree.  Faith  in  the  divine 
spirit  of  man  and  the  divine  spirit  of  God,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Is  it  indeed  a  Utopian  scheme,  a  dreamer's  fantasy,  to  look  for 
such  a  brotherhood  as  this  ?  I  cannot  believe  it.  Yet  even  to  fail 
in  such  an  attempt  would  be  grander  than  any  common  success.  If 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  anything  but  a  mocking  mirage,  it  must  come 
in  some  such  guise  as  this.  Must  we  wait  forever,  or  can  we  begin 
it  here  and  now  ?  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbott. 
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WHY  is  Friday  thought  to  be  an  unlucky  day  ?  There  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  it  such ;  and  no  competent  authority  has 
so  decided.  The  only  sufficient  explanation  of  the  continued  preva- 
lence of  this  notion,  is  that  a  portion  of  the  community  always  assert 
that  it  is  so,  maintain  that  matters  of  business  begim  on  that  day  are 
sure  to  turn  out  ill,  and  quote  the  individual  cases  that  do  turn  out 
ill,  as  examples  of  the  working  of  an  invariable  rule.  It  is  true  that 
Aese  croakers  are  not  eminent  for  intelligence  or  wisdom ;  but  never- 
theless, their  continuance  of  serious  assertion  that  '^  Friday  is  an  un- 
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lucky  day,"  suffices  to  keep  that  notion  current  in  the  community  on< 
generation  after  another. 

Why  is  Sunday  thought  to  be  a  holy  day  ?  Why  do  people  con 
tinue  to  believe  that  God  requires  a  j^^^/ religious  observance  of  it 
and  that  such  observance  is  enjoined  in  the  Bible  ?  Certainly,  nc 
such  injunction,  or  even  recommendation,  is  contained  in  any  part 
either  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New ;  and  we  have  no  evidence 
that  anywhere,  or  in  any  way,  God  makes  such  a  requisition  of  us 
^Vhy,  then,  do  such  things  continue  to  be  believed  ?  Manifestly  it  is 
as  in  the  former  case,  because  a  portion  of  the  community  are  alwayj 
sapng  that  it  is  so,  and  using  their  influence  to  continue,  strengther 
and  perpetuate  the  impression.  The  forces  of  education  bein| 
steadily  turned  to  that  end,  the  community,  or  a  large  proportion  ol 
it,  is  educated  in  that  manner. 

Between  the  Friday  notion  and  the  Sunday  notion  there  is,  how 
ever,  this  great  difference,  that  the  advocates  of  the  latter  enjoy  th( 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  community.  They  are  considered  mei 
of  intelligence  and  integrity.  They  are  allowed  to  direct  and  contro 
the  religious  instruction  of  tiie  whole  population.  They  preach  ii 
our  pulpits,  manage  that  portion  of  our  weekly  press  which  is  called 
distinctively,  "  religious,"  conduct  the  operations  of  tract  and  mis 
sionary  societies,  and  have  thjs  further  immense  advantage,  that  j 
custom  of  the  community  brings  a  large  proportion  of  it  togethe 
every  week  to  listen  respectfully  to  their  teaching.  Under  these  cir 
cumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  their  doctrine  in  regard  to  Sunda] 
should  be  accepted  without  demur,  by  a  large  and  highly  respectable 
portion  of  the  community.  On  the  whole,  I  say,  this  is  not  strange 
But  here  two  curious  questions  arise.  First,  why  do  the  teachers  ii 
question  (the  clergy  of  the  various  sects  throughout  the  country 
choose  to  teach,  and  go  on  teaching,  and  persist  in  teaching,  some 
thing  that  is  not  true  ;  namely,  that  the  Bible  enjoins  a  special  ob 
servance  of  Sunday  as  a  holy  day.  Second,  why  do  people  who  hav< 
the  Bible  in  their  houses,  and  who  actually  read  more  or  less  of  it 
and  who  might  see,  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  anc 
discriminate,  that  the  Sunday  Sabbath  is  not  enjoined  there,  go  oi 
blindly  accepting  the  assurance  that  it  is  enjoined  ?  Let  us  look  j 
moment  at  these  questions. 

First,  why  do  the  clergy  persist  in  making  (in  their  sermons,  tract 
and  "  religious  newspapers,")  the  false  statement  that  the  Bible  en 
joins  the  obsers'ance  of  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath  ?  We  will  not  assume 
that  they  are  consciously  actuated  by  secular  and  pecuniary  motives 
the  consideration  that  their  <'  business  "  would  be  insecure  unless  th< 
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community  continue  to  consider  it  a  religious  duty  to  devote  Sunday 
to  the  work  of  attendance  on  their  sermons  and  services.  A  much 
more  probable  reason  (and  the  only  other  reason  that  I  can  think  of) 
is  that  this  false  representation  seems  to  them  the  necessary  means 
of  securing  a  great  good,  the  weekly  assemblage  of  the  community 
for  public  worship  and  religious  instruction.  But  this  reason  is  alike 
unscriptural  and  immoral.  Doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  lying 
for  the  accomplishment  of  holy  ends,  cheating  men  into  adoption  of 
the  means  of  grace,  are  no  more  authorized  by  the  New  Testament, 
or  by  any  sound  version  of  the  Christian  system,  or  by  any  decent 
code  of  morals,  than  by  that  ancient  writer  who  said  of  the  practisers 
of  such  things,  "  their  damnation  is  just."  It  is  time  that  the  Ortho- 
dox clergy  should  be  publicly  asked  why  they  commit  this  offence  at 
once  against  religion,  morality  and  decency.  If  there  are  other  and 
better  reasons  than  the  ones  above  hinted  at,  let  them  be  produced. 

But  another  curious  question  remains,  namely,  why  do  people  who 
possess  the  Bible,  and  actually  read  more  or  less  of  it,  continue  to 
believe  the  false  assertion  that  a  religious  separation  of  Simday  from 
other  days  is  enjoined  in  that  book  ?  The  answer  is  that  when  a 
man  has  once  consented  to  have  sectarian  spectacles  adjusted  over 
his  eyes,  he  becomes  unavoidably  subject  to  the  refractions  and  dis- 
tortions which  they  produce,  so  that  he  sees  things  that  are  not,  and 
fails  to  see  things  that  are.  \Vhen  the  natural  eyes,  the  eyes  as  God 
made  them,  look  at  the  Fourth  Commandment  of  the  Hebrew  Deca- 
logue, they  find  there  only  a  command  to  the  Jewish  people  to  sep- 
arate Saturday  from  other  days  by  rest ;  because  nothing  else  is  there. 
But  when  the  spiritual  descendant  of  the  Puritans  reads  the  same 
words,  he  really  believes  them  addressed  to  himself,  an  uncircum- 
cised  Gentile  \  thinks  that  they  require  of  him  a  separation  of  Sunday 
instead  of  Saturday  from  the  week ;  and  thinks  that  they  require  this 
separation  to  be  made  by  Public  Worship  and  rest,  instead  of  by  rest 
alone.  The  explanation  is  that  he  has  been  taught  from  early  child- 
hood that  the  words  bear  this  meaning.  Even  if  he  was  not  forced 
to  learn  by  rote,  and  statedly  to  repeat,  the  lying  representations  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism  upon  this  subject,  the  same 
doctrine  was  taught  him  by  other  authority,  clerical  or  maternal,  and 
this  enemy  is  put  in  possession  of  his  mind  and  thoughts  before  he  is 
of  age  to  understand  his  right  of  private  judgment.  Thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  men  put  such  different  interpretations  upon  the  plainest 
words  of  Scripture. 

Freeilom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  give  us  the  means  of  correct- 
ing errors  of  this  sort,  though  the  process  is  necessarily  a  slow  one. 
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But  this  freedom  will  do  nothing  unless  it  is  used.  Somebody  mus 
plainly  declare  the  truth,  before  the  error  will  be  recognized  as  sucl 
by  the  community.  Looked  at  in  the  light  of  present  results,  the  con 
test  is  a  very  unequal  one,  since  the  current  imposture  is  supportec 
by  the  whole  force  of  an  immensely  powerful  organization.  Lookec 
at  as  a  contest  in  defence  of  Gk)d's  truth,  the  success  of  which  h 
merely  a  question  of  time,  we  have  every  encouragement  to  begin  i 
and  to  persevere  in  it  I  therefore  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Radi 
ical  the  following  brief  and  accurate  statement  of  the  doctrine  o 
Scripture  concerning  Sabbath-keeping,  set  forth  by  William  B.  Taylor 
as  the  introduction  to  his  admirable  volume,  entitled  "  The  Obliga 
tion  of  the  Sabbath."* 

SIX    PROPOSITIONS. 

L 

There  is  one,  and  onfy  ofu  weekly  Sabbath,  enjoined,  described  or  in  the  re 
motest  manner  alluded  to,  in  the  whole  Bible,  whether  Hebrew  or  Christian,  - 
the  Saturday  Sabbath.  « The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath.''  No  other  day  is  8< 
designated :  no  other  day  can  be  the  Bible  Sabbath.    (Ezod.  xx.ii.) 

II. 
This  Sabbath  was  strictly  a  ceremonial  and  Jewish  institution  (Levit-  xxiii ;  Dent 
V.  15.)    An  especial  "sign"  between  God  and  the  "children  of  Israel."  (Exod 
xxxL  13,  17 ;  Ezek.  xx.  12.} 

TIL 

As  confirmatory  of  this,  Jesus  studiously  and  repeatedly  violated  the  Sabbath 
(compare  Matt  xii.  i,  2,  with  Exod.  xvi  28, 29,  and  Numb.  xv.  32,  36 ;  also,  Johi 
V.  8,  9,  10,  with  Jerem.  xviL  22 ; )  and  justified  this  violation  by  the  direct  assertioi 
of  his  righty  and  (by  necessary  implication)  of  his  intent  to  abolish  it  "  The  Sab 
bath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath ;  therefore  the  Son  of  man  i 
Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath  1 "    (Mark  il  27,  2S.) 

IV. 

While  the  Sabbath  was  thus  openly  and  constantly  broken  by  Jesus  and  hii 
apostles,  they  never,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoined,  or  even  encouraged  its  observ 
ance  in  any  manner  whatever,  either  by  example,  by  precept,  or  by  slightest  intima 
tion ;  nor  can  a  single  passage  be  found  among  all  the  New  Testament  writers 
condemning  the  neglect  of  this  law,  or  reproving  the  "  Sabbath-breaker." 

V. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Sabbath  law  was  wholly  and  unequivocally  abrogated  fo] 
the  Gentile  world,  by  the  first  great  council  of  the  Catholic  Churdi,  held  at  Jem 
salem  under  the  immediate  direction  of  "  the  apostles  and  elders  ;"  which  cound 
decreed  that  "the  keeping  of  the  Law"  was  an  unnecessary  thing,  and  a  burdei 
not  to  be  laid  upon  those  who  were  not  Jews.    (Acts  xv.  24,  28,  29.) 

•  "  The  Obligation  of  the  Sabbath :  a  Discussion  between  Rev.  J.  Newton  Browi 
and  William  B.  Taylor.  Philadelphia:  A.  Hart,  late  Carey  and  Hart  1853.' 
pp.  300. 
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VI. 

Hence  the  subsequent  Epistles,  with  one  voice,  regard  the  sanctification  of  the 
Sabbath  as  a  provisional  type,  fulfilled  and  superseded  by  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion :  the  "r»/ which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God"  being  not  that  of  "the 
seventh  day,"  (nor  that  which  "Joshua  had  given"  in  Canaan,)  but  that  into  which 
^  they  "who  have  believed  do  enter,"  when  they  "have  ceased  from  their  own 
^works:^  (Heb.  iv.  3,  4,  8,  9,  la)  "  For  by  the  wcOrks  of  the  Law  shall  no  flesh  be 
justified."    (Gal.  il  16 ;  Rom.  iii.  28 ;  ix.  32,  &c) 

They  uniformly  speak  of  the  Christian  being  "  delivered  firom  the  Law,"  the 
Decalogue  included  (Rom.  vii.  6,  7 ;)  which  Decalogue,  though  "  written  and  en- 
graven in  stones,"  was  thus  entirely  "  done  away."    (2  Corinth,  iil  7.) 

In  the  most  explicit  and  impervertible  terms,  they  affirm  that "  the  Sabbath 
days  "  were  the  mere  "  shadow  of  things  to  come,"  (Coloss.  iL  16 ;)  an  obsolete 
"ordinance"  which  had  been  "blotted  out"  by  the  new  covenant;  and  they 
strongly  condemn  their  "  observance  "  (Gal.  iv.  xo,)  as  among  the  "  beggarly  ele- 
ments "  of  Jewish  bondage. 

Thus  they  decide  obedience  to  the  Fourth  Commandment,  and  the  "  estimation  " 
of  its  Sabbath,  to  be  a  "weakness  in  the  faith"  (Rom.  xiv.  i,  5,)  even  while 
placing  it  on  the  broad  ground  of  the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  and  the  right  of 
each  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  own  persuasions.  w.  B.  T. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  true  doctrine  of  Christianity  re- 
specting Sabbatical  observance,  examine  the  Bible,  Old  Testament 
and  New,  in  connection  with  these  six  propositions.         C.  K.  W. 


CHRISTMAS-LAY. 


ON  the  wild  Caucasian  mountains,  under  peaks  of  fire  and  snow. 
Lived  a  people  rude  and  simple,  in  the  ages  long  ago. 
Ere  the  Nations  had  been  broken  by  the  Hebrew's  iron  rod, 
Ere  the  man-soul  was  in  bondage,  to  a  grim,  blood-seeking  God. 

Then  the  sun-fire's  rising  splendor  was  a  Father's  loving  smile, 
Then  the  snowy  hills  were  temples,  and  the  rocks  an  altar-pile ; 
Bloodless  worship  joined  its  anthem  with  the  shout  of  white  cascades. 
With  the  organ-base  of  thunder,  and  the  rustling  of  the  glades. 

Work  was  prayer,  and  home  was  holy,  speech  a  canticle  of  love. 
And  the  brown  seal  on  their  foreheads,  was  their  God's  kiss  from  above ; 
Com,  a  fruit  for  body's  hunger,  flowers,  to  cheer  with  sweets  and  hues. 
Crowned  their  simple  household  altars,  serving  God  through  grateful  use. 

Moving  through  his  changing  seasons,  in  the  glorious  sun  they  saw 
The  dead  earth's  divine  Redeemer,  giver  of  the  life  and  law  ; 
Summer  was  his  regal  triumph,  autumn  tx)re  him  to  his  tomb. 
Winter  saw  his  resurrection,  spring  his  bannered  march  of  bloom. 
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So  they  mourned  him  when  the  darkness  grew  upon  the  lessening  day ; 
So  they  triumphed  in  the  promise  of  his  first  victorious  ray. 
Winter's  ice-peaks  flashed  the  glory  of  their  Yule-fires  blazing  high, 
All  the  valleys  heard  their  shouting,  all  the  hills  made  glad  reply. 

Then  there  was  no  rich  nor  poor  man,  all  were  equal,  brothers  all ; 
Gracious  gifts  were  fondly  lavished,  and  the  land  held  carnival ; 
On  tlie  woody  steeps  they  gathered  pine,  and  larch,  and  juniper, 
Greenest  vines  to  wreathe  the  fire-side,  starred  with  holly,  gloomed  with  fin 

Through  the  death  of  old  religions,  and  the  vanishing  of  old  gods, 
Down  the  flow  of  midnight  ages  in  their  untold  periods. 
Have  been  borne  the  rite  and  symbol,  this  Religion  of  the  Heart, 
This  home  altar's  consecration,  and  the  gladness  they  impart 

Now  it  bears  the  name  of  Janus,  now  it  lights  the  Druid  Oak, 
Here  the  holy  Jesus  crowns  it,  tiiere  the  slain  Osiris  spoke. 
From  the  sacred  flood  of  Ganges,  from  the  Jordan's  hallowed  stream, 
Spoke  the  hill-gods,  the  Kaugh-ases,  flashed  the  undivided  gleam. 

Out  of  every  clime  and  nation,  imder  every  holy  name, 
'T  is  the  social  heart's  religion,  glad  and  good  for  aye  the  same ; 
So  we  in  our  merry  Christmas  breathe  the  universal  creed. 
Striking  hands  with  unknown  ages  in  a  brotherhood  indeed. 

Sing  aloud,  then,  heart  and  timbral !     Shout,  thou  young  world,  free  and 

strong  — 
Hail  the  Day-God's  deathless  triumph,  join  the  old  world's  natal  song ; 
Glory  be  to  God  the  highest !  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men  ! 
'T  was  the  morning  stars  that  pealed  it,  let  the  earth  respond  again ! 

George  S.  Burueigh. 


THE    RELIGION    OF    ENGLAND. 


•/ 


THE  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  religion  of  England. 
The  first  leaf  of  the  New  Testament  it  does  not  open.  It  be- 
lieves in  a  Providence  which  does  not  treat  with  levity  a  pound  ster- 
ing.  They  are  neither  Transcendentalists  nor  Christians.  They  put 
up  no  Socratic  prayer,  much  less  any  saintly  prayer  for  the  queen's 
mind  ;  ask  neither  for  light  nor  right,  but  say  bluntly,  "  grant  her  in 
health  and  wealth  long  to  live."  And  one  traces  this  Jewish  prayer 
in  all  English  private  history,  from  the  prayers  of  King  Richard,  in 
Richard  of  Devizes'  Chronicle,  to  those  in  the  diaries  of  Sir  Samuel 
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Romilly,  and  of  Haydon  the  painter.  "  Abroad  with  my  wife,"  writes 
Pepys  piously,  "  the  first  time  that  ever  I  rode  in  my  own  coach ; 
which  do  make  my  heart  rejoice  and  praise  God,  and  pray  him  to 
bless  it  to  me,  and  continue  it."  The  bill  for  the  naturalization  of 
the  Jews  (in  1753)  was  resisted  by  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  by  petition  from  the  city  of  London,  reprobating  this  bill, 
as  "  tending  extremely  to  the  dishonor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
extremely  injurious  to  the  interests  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom  in 
general,  and  of  the  city  of  London  in  particular." 

But  they  have  not  been  able  to  congeal  humanity  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. "  The  heavens  journey  still  and  sojourn  not,"  and  arts,  wars, 
discoveries,  and  opinions,  go  onward  at  their  own  pace.  The  new  age 
has  new  desires,  new  enemies,  new  trades,  new  charities  and  reads  the 
Scripture  with  new  eyes.  The  chatter  of  French  politics,  the  steam- 
whistle,  the  hum  of  the  mill,  and  the  noise  of  embarking  emigrants, 
had  quite  put  most  of  the  old  legends  out  of  mind ;  so  that  when  you 
came  to  read  the  liturgy  to  a  modern  congregation,  it  was  almost 
absurd  in  its  unfitness,  and  suggested  a  masquerade  of  old  costumes. 

No  chemist  has  prospered  in  the  attempt  to  crystallize  a  religion. 
It  is  endogenous,  like  the  skin,  and  other  vital  organs.     A  new  state- 
ment every  day.     The  prophet  and  apostie  knew  this,  and  the  non- 
conformist confutes  the  conformists,  by  quoting  the  texts  they  must 
allow.     It  is  the  condition  of  a  religion,  to  require  religion  for  its  ex- 
positor.    Prophet  and  apostle  can  only  be  rightly  understood  by 
prophet  and  apostle.   The  statesman  knows  that  the  religious  element 
-will  not  fail  any  more  than  the  supply  of  fibrine  and  chyle  ;  but  it  is 
in  its  nature  constructive,  and  will  organize  such  a  church  as  it  wants. 
The  wise  legislator  will  spend  on  temples,  schools,  libraries,  colleges, 
but  will  shun  the  enriching  of  priests.     If,  in  any  manner,  he  can 
leave  the  election  and  paying  of  the  priest  to  the  people,  he  will  do 
well.     Like  the  Quakers,  he  may  resist  the  separation  of  a  class  of 
priests,  and  create  opportunity  and  expectation  in  the  society,  to  run 
to  meet  natural  endowment,  in  this  kind.    But  when  wealth  accrues 
to  a  chaplaincy,  a  bishopric,  or  rectorship,  it  requires  monied  men  for 
its  stewards,  who  will  give  it  another  direction  than  to  the  mystics  of 
their  day.     Of  course,  money  will  do  after  its  kind,  and  will  steadily 
work  to  unspiritualize  and  unchurch  the  people  to  whom  it  was  be- 
queathed.   The  class  certain  to  be  excluded  from  all  preferment  are 
the  religious,  —  and  driven  to  other  churches ;  —  which  is  nature's  vis 
maiicatrix. 

The  curates  are  ill  paid,  and  the  prelates  are  overpaid.   This  abuse 
draws  into  the  church  the  children  of  the  nobility,  and  other  unfit 
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persons,  who  have  a  taste  for  expense.  Thus  a  bishop  is  only  a  sur- 
pliced  merchant.  Through  his  lawn,  I  can  see  the  bright  buttons  of 
the  shopman's  coat  glitter.  A  wealth  like  that  of  Durham  makes 
almost  a  premium  on  felony.  Brougham,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Irish  elective  franchise,  said,  "How  will  the 
reverend  bishops  of  the  other  house  be  able  to  express  their  due  ab- 
horrence of  the  crime  of  perjury,  who  solemnly  declare  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  that,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  accept  a  living,  per- 
haps of  ;^4ooo  a  year,  at  that  very  instant  they  are  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  accept  the  office  and  administration  thereof,  and  for  no 
other  reason  whatever  ? "  The  modes  of  initiation  are  more  damaging 
than  custom-house  oaths.  The  Bishop  is  elected  by  the  Dean  and 
Prebends  of  the  cathedral.  The  Queen  sends  these  gentlemen  a 
conge  d*ilire^  or  leave  to  elect ;  but  also  sends  them  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  they  are  to  elect.  They  go  into  the  cathedral,  chant 
and  pray,  and  beseech  the  Holy  Ghost  to  assist  them  in  their  choice ; 
and,  after  these  invocations,  invariably  find  that  the  dictates  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Queen. 

But  you  must  pay  for  conformity.  All  goes  well  as  long  as  you 
run  with  conformists.  But  you,  who  are  honest  man  in  other  particu- 
lars, know,  that  there  is  alive  somewhere  a  man  whose  honesty  reaches 
to  this  point  also,  that  he  shall  not  kneel  to  false  gods,  and,  on  the 
day  when  you  meet  him,  you  sink  into  the  class  of  counterfeits.  Be- 
sides, this  succumbing  has  grave  penalties.  If  you  take  in  a  lie,  you 
must  take  in  all  that  belongs  to  it  England  accepts  this  ornamented 
national  church,  and  it  glazes  the  eyes,  bloats  the  flesh,  gives  the 
voice  a  stertorous  clang,  and  clouds  the  understanding  of  the  re- 
ceivers. 

The  English  church,  undermined  by  German  criticism,  had  nothing 
left  but  tradition,  and  was  led  logically  back  to  Romanism.  But  that 
was  an  element  which  only  hot  heads  could  breathe  :  in  view  of  the 
educated  dass,  generally  it  was  not  a  fact  to  front  the  sun ;  and  the 
alienation  of  such  men  from  the  church  became  complete. 

Nature,  to  be  sure,  had  her  remedy.  Religious  persons  are  driven 
out  of  the  Established  Church  into  sects,  which  instantly  rise  to 
credit,  and  hold  the  Establishment  in  check.  Nature  has  sharper 
remedies,  also.  The  English,  abhorring  change  in  all  things,  abhor- 
ring it  most  in  matters  of  religion,  cling  to  the  last  rag  of  form,  and 
are  dreadftilly  given  to  cant  The  English  (and  I  wish  it  were  con- 
fined to  them,  but 't  is  a  taint  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  both  hemi- 
spheres) —  the  English  and  Americans  cant  beyond  all  other  nations. 
The  French  relinquish  all  that  industry  to  them.    What  is  so  odious 
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as  the  polite  bows  to  God  in  our  books  and  newspapers  ?  The  pop- 
ular press  is  flagitious  in  the  exact  measure  of  its  sanctimony,  and 
the  religion  of  the  day  is  a  theatrical  Sinai,  where  the  thunders  are 
supplied  by  the  property-man.  The  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  create 
satire.  Punch  finds  an  inexhaustible  material.  Dickins  writes  novels 
on  Exeter-Hall  humanity.  Thackeray  exposes  the  heartless  high- 
life.  Nature  revenges  herself  more  summarily  by  the  heathenism  of 
the  lower  classes.  Lord  Shaftesbury  calls  the  poor  theives  together, 
and  reads  sermons  to  them,  and  they  call  it  *  gas.'  George  Borrow 
summons  the  Gipsies  to  hear  his  discourse  on  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
and  reads  to  them  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  Romany.  "  When  I  had 
concluded,"  he  says,  "  I  looked  around  me.  The  features  of  the  as- 
sembly were  twbted,  and  the  eyes  of  all  turned  upon  me  with  a  fright- 
ful squint ;  not  an  individual  present  but  squinted ;  the  genteel  Pepa, 
the  good-humored  Chicharona,  the  Cosdami,  all  squinted ;  the  Gypsy 
jockey  squinted  worst  of  all." 

The  church  at  this  moment  is  much  to  be  pitied.  She  has  nothing 
left  but  possession.  If  a  bishop  meets  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and 
reads  fatal  interrogations  in  his  eyes,  he  has  no  resource  but  to  take 
iRrine  with  him.  False  position  introduces  cant,  perjury,  simony,  and 
ever  a  lower  class  of  mind  and  character  into  the  clergy  :  and  when 
the  hierarchy  is  afraid  of  science  and  education,  afraid  of  piety,  afraid 
of  tradition,  and  afraid  of  theology,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  quit 
a  church  which  is  no  longer  one. 

But  the  religion  of  England,  —  is  it  the  Established  Church  ?  no ; 
b  it  the  sect  ?  no ;  they  are  only  perpetuations  of  some  private  man's 
dissent,  and  are  to  the  Established  Church  as  cabs  are  to  a  coach, 
cheaper  and  more  convenient,  but  really  the  same  thing.  Where 
dwells  the  religion  ?  Tell  me  first  where  dwells  electricity  or  motion, 
or  thought,  or  gesture.  They  do  not  dwell  or  stay  at  all.  Electricity 
cannot  be  made  fast,  mortared  up  and  ended,  like  London  Monument 
or  the  Tower,  so  that  you  shall  know  where  to  find  it,  and  keep  it 
fixed,  as  the  English  do  with  their  things,  forevermore ;  it  is  passing, 
glancing,  gesticular ;  it  is  a  traveller,  a  newness,  a  surprise,  a  secret, 
which  preplexes  them  and  puts  them  out.  Yet,  if  religion  be  the 
doing  of  all  good,  and  for  its  sake  the  suffering  of  all  evil,  souffrir  de 
tout  U  monde  et  nefaire  souffrir  persamie,  that  divine  secret  has  existed 
in  England  from  the  days  of  Alfired  to  those  of  Romilly,  of  Clarkson, 
and  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  in  thousands  who  have  no  fame. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  THE  WEST. 

IN  a  survey  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  West,  the  state  of  the 
churches  first  claims  attention,  and,  in  making  up  our  estimate  of 
the  character  of  our  time,  its  tendencies  and  needs,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  to  be  considered. 

Most  religious  sects  or  denominations  originate  in  the  earnestness 
and  work  of  a  few  men  who  thoroughly  believe  in  what  they  are  doing, 
who  feel  powerfully  impelled  to  do  something  for  the  salvation  of 
men.  The  Methodist  Church  is  a  familiar  example,  and  many  others 
might  be  cited.  There  is  nearly  always  much  opposition  to  a  new 
religious  body  or  movement,  from  the  established  churches,  and  also 
from  people  outside  of  them.  The  enterprise  is  regarded  as  un- 
necessary, heretical,  and  injurious  ;  and  all  the  powerfbl  sanctions  of 
respectability,  wealth,  talent,  and  success  are  on  the  side  of  the  old. 
Very  often  there  is  little  to  help  the  new  movement  besides  the  spirit 
of  its  friends.  They  are  possessed  by  an  earnestness  which  seems  to 
others  unaccountable.  Their  devotion  to  the  cause  impels  them  to 
wondrous  self-denial,  labor,  and  suffering.  They  are  content  to  be 
poor,  to  face  the  world's  contempt,  that  the  work  to  which  they  have 
devoted  themselves  may  go  on.  Their  course  is  to  others  plainly 
unreasonable,  but  they  are  urged  on  by  something  within,  which  will 
not  let  them  rest 

It  is  this  sincere  conviction  controlling  the  whole  life,  this  earnest- 
ness which  cannot  be  fully  analyzed  or  explained,  which  gives  them 
their  power.  By  this  men  are  won  in  spite  of  their  prejudices.  There 
is  always  a  great  multitude  of  people  who  will  yield  to  the  influence 
of  any  good  man,  though  he  may  have  but  an  average  mind,  if  he  has 
powerful  convictions  of  his  own,  and  is  impelled  by  this  indefinable 
earnestness  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It  is  the  work  which  must  be 
done  which  has  the  greatest  results.  It  is  the  word  spoken  by  a  man 
who  feels  that,  cost  what  it  may,  he  must  speak,  that  changes  the 
thought  and  life  of  those  who  hear. 

Thus  the  work  goes  on.  A  church  is  founded.  The  first  workers 
grow  old  and  die.  The  new  society  draws  to  itself  talent  and  wealth, 
uses  more  of  method  in  its  operations,  and  employs  culture,  literature, 
and  other  proper  methods  of  extending  its  influence.  It  outgrows 
persecution,  and  soon  wins  the  respect  which  always  follows  what  the 
world  calls  success.  Two  or  three  generations  pass  away,  and  the 
primitive  earnestness  and  simplicity  become  a  tradition,  fading  more 
and  more  out  of  the  minds  of  men.    The  church  has  so  grown  in 
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numbers  and  in  influence  that  membership  in  it  no  longer  subjects 
people  to  any  sacrifice  of  worldly  good.  It  takes  its  place  among  the 
established  churches,  and  is,  in  its  turn,  ready  to  frown  upon  any  who 
are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  methods  or  the  results  of  its  work. 
It  is  still  powerful,  but  not  with  that  spiritual  power  which  was  its 
early  endowment,  which  caused  men  to  wonder  and  tremble  when 
they  listened  to  preaching,  and  which  made  itself y^//  in  the  life  of  the 
humblest  member  of  a  weak  and  persecuted  sect 

A  church  may  last  a  long  time  after  it  has  reached  this  stage  of  its 
life.  It  may  gather  thousands  into  its  fold,  and  promise  itself  a  long 
and  prosperous  future*  But  its  work  has  really  culminated.  It  has, 
perhaps,  greatly  helped  and  blest  the  world,  but  it  cannot  last  forever 
unless  it  can  keep  the  fresh  life  of  its  earlier  times.  The  impulse  of 
Divine  force  an4  life  in  which  the  church  originated  has  spent  itself; 
has  been  lost  in  its  organization,  in  its  ordinances  and  methods. 
It  has  crystallized  in  its  literature,  and  in  a  creed  more  rational  and 
liberal  than  any  of  the  older  ones.  And  now,  through  the  vast  sys- 
tem of  means  and  appliances  and  effort,  there  is  only  a  limited  and 
declining  play  of  those  forces  which  are  the  true  life  of  the  church  in 
every  age. 

This  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  present  condition  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  this  country,  and  especially  of  the  churches  in  the  West 
Most,  or  all  of  the  Evangelical  denominations,  as  they  are  called, 
have  such  a  history  as  is  here  outlined ;  and  most  of  them  have 
reached,  and  the  rest  are  rapidly  approaching,  the  stage  of  declining 
vitality  described  in  the  last  paragraph.  Some  of  these  churches  em- 
ploy "  protracted  meetings  "  or  "  revivals,"  as  an  efficient  means  for 
doing  their  work ;  and  every  winter  thousands  of  persons  become 
church-members,  and  "  make  a  profession  of  religion  "  at  these  meet- 
ings. But  so  many  of  these  stray  away  from  the  fold  within  a  few 
.  months,  that  in  some  of  the  largest  religious  bodies  among  us  the 
yeariy  increase  in  the  number  of  members  is,  of  late,  very  small  in- 
deed. AVhat  is  more  important  than  any  question  of  numbers  is  the 
fiact  that  during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  change  as  to  the 
class  affected  by  these  revivals.  Among  those  who  are  "  converted  " 
during  these  periodical  efforts  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
weight  in  society,  who  add  anything  to  the  strength  of  the  church,  is 
every  year  decreasing.  Most  of  the  accessions  are  of  persons  who 
need  a  great  deal  of  help  and  nursing,  and  there  are  few  recruits  for 
the  class  of  vigorous  efficient  workers.  The  better  class  of  young 
people  are  not  now  easily  led  into  the  church  even  during  seasons  of 
unusual  interest.    In  other  denominations,  the  defects,  though  not  the 
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same,  are  as  great.  Men  of  character  and  energy  do  come  into  the 
church ;  they  fill  the  pews,  and  liberally  use  their  money  and  their 
ability  as  men  of  affairs  to  sustain  their  organization  and  all  its  enter- 
prises. But  they  do  not  add  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  church, 
for  they  are  not  themselves  spiritual.  Religion  is  not  at  all  the  most 
vital  thing  in  life  for  them.  Business  has  a  much  larger  place  in  their 
thought,  and  between  their  religion  and  their  business  there  is  a  wide 
separation.    They  are  still  only  men  of  the  *  business  world.' 

The  church  has  lost,  to  a  great  extent,  its  aggressive  character,  and 
acts  chiefly  on  the  defensive.  It  takes  care  of  its  influence,  of  its 
reputation.  It  manages,  it  arranges  and  manipulates,  because  it  has 
nearly  lost  all  power  of  a  higher  kind.  Its  utterances  are  timid  and 
hesitating,  or  bold  only  with  worldly  pride  and  dogmatic  self-esteem. 
The  ministers  rarely  forget  to  think  of  the  effect  of  their  teaching  on 
"  the  interests  of  the  church  "  as  their  primary  inspiration.  They  are 
not  lifted  up  into  commanding  earnestness  by  the  greatness  of  their 
themes.  They  do  not  smite  wickedness  in  high  places,  or  in  the 
church,  as  they  ought,  nor  speak  to  the  consciences  of  men  as  teachers 
sent  from  God.  The  Absolute  Voice  does  not  utter  itself  through 
them.  Their  work  is  on  a  lower  plane.  The  lonely  heights  of  con- 
secration, trodden  by  Hebrew  Seers  and  Christian  Apostles  and 
God^s  true  messengers  in  every  age,  are  unfamiliar  to  them. 

In  most  of  the  popular  churches  there  is  still  a  few  women  who 
have  not  lost  the  secret  of  a  life  of  faith.  Their  lives  are  full  of 
beauty  and  sweetness,  and  full  of  helpfulness  too.  They  are  not  fed, 
or  greatly  helped,  by  the  preaching  they  hear,  for  their  own  thought 
and  inward  experience  have  given  them  a  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things  which  few  of  the  preachers  possess.  Most  of  these  women 
have  grown  away  from  the  old  dogmas,  and  are  really  liberal  in  their 
belief. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  church  is  sadly  low  and  weak.  There  is 
little  left  of  the  old  tender,  reverent,  religious  spirit,  little  of  the  old 
struggling,  longing  desire  for  the  salvation  of  men  ;  little  of  former 
faith  in  God,  or  of  the  boldness  which  faith  inspires.  So  the  church 
complacently  recites  the  story  of  what  she  has  done,  counts  her  com- 
municants, raises  her  millions  of  money,  is  thankful  for  her  success, 
and  feels  restful  and  content.  And  yet  the  world's  need  of  a  church 
of  different  spirit  and  character  was  never  greater  than  it  is  to-day. 

I  propose  hereafter  to  write  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people 
outside  of  the  churches,  and  other  aspects  of  the  general  subject 

J.  B.  Harrison. 


JOUFFROY^S   ACCOUNT  OF   HIS   CONVERSION. 

[From  the  French.] 

THE  day  had  come  when,  from  the  inner  chambers  of  the  quiet 
edifice  of  that  religion  which  had  received  me  at  my  birth,  and 
under  whose  shadow  my  early  youth  had  been  passed,  I  had  heard 
the  wind  of  doubt,  which  on  all  sides  was  lashing  its  walls  and 
shaking  it  to  the  very  foundations.  My  curiosity  had  not  been  able 
to  conceal  from  itself  those  powerful  objections,  sown,  thick  as  dust 
in  the  atmosphere  which  I  breathed,  by  the  genius  of  two  centuries 
of  scepticism.  In  vain  my  childhood  with  its  poetical  impressions, 
my  youth  with  its  religious  recollections,  the  majesty,  the  antiquity, 
the  authority  of  that  faith  which  had  been  instilled  into  me,  my  whole 
memory,  my  whole  imagination,  my  whole  soul,  had  risen  and  revolted 
against  this  invasion  of  an  unbelief  which  deeply  wounded  them ;  my 
heart  had  been  unable  to  defend  my  reason 

"  I  shall  never  forget  that  December  evening,  when  the  veil  that 
concealed  from  me  my  own  unbelief  was  rent  asunder.  I  can  yet 
hear  my  footsteps  in  that  narrow,  naked  chamber,  in  which,  long  after 
the  hour  of  sleep,  I  was  still  pacing  to  and  fro.  I  can  yet  see  that 
moon,  half  veiled  with  clouds,  which  threw  a  fitful  light  on  its  cold 
window-panes.  The  hours  of  the  night  stole  away,  and  I  heeded 
them  not ;  I  was  anxiously  following  my  own  thought,  which  from 
stratum  to  stratum  was  descending  towards  the  depths  of  my  con- 
sciousness, dispelling  one  by  one  dl  the  illusions  that  hitherto  had 
concealed  it  from  my  sight,  and  every  moment  rendering  its  labyrinths 
more  visible. 

"  In  vain  I  clung  to  those  last  beliefs,  as  a  drowning  man  will  cling 
to  the  wreck  of  his  ship ;  in  vain,  horror-stricken  at  the  unknown 
void  into  which  I  was  about  to  drift,  I  flung  myself  back  with  them 
for  the  last  time  towards  my  childhood,  my  family,  my  country,  all 
that  was  dear  and  sacred  to  me ;  the  inflexible^  current  of  my  thought 
was  too  strong ;  relations,  family,  recollections,  beliefs  —  it  hurried 
me  away  from  all ;  the  examination  went  on,  more  obstinate  and 
more  severe  in  proportion  as  it  neared  its  termination,  stopping  only 
when  it  had  reached  it.  Then  I  was  aware  that  in  the  depths  of  my 
mind  nothing  was  left  standing. 

"That  was  an  awful  moment,  and  when,  towards  morning,  I  threw 
myself  exhausted  on  my  bed,  I  seemed  to  feel  my  first  life,  with  all 
its  gladness  and  fullness  go  out,  and  another  open  behind  me,  dark 
and  desolate,  in  which  I  was  henceforth  to  live  alone  —  alone  with 
my  fatal  thought  which  had  just  exiled  me,  and  which  I  was  tempted 
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to  curse.  The  days  which  followed  this  discovery  were  the  saddest 
of  my  life.  To  tell  the  movements  which  agitated  them  would  be 
tedious.  Although  my  intellect  could  not  contemplate  its  work  with- 
out some  feeling  of  pride,  my  soul  could  not  reconcile  itself  to  a  con- 
dition so  little  suited  to  human  weakness  ;  by  violent  jerks  it  tried  to 
regain  the  shores  which  it  had  lost ;  it  found  again  in  the  ashes  of  its 
past  beliefs,  sparks  which  at  intervals  seemed  to  rekindle  its  faith. 
But  convictions  once  overthrown  by  reason,  can  be  re-erected  only 
by  reason  ;  and  these  lights  soon  went  out" 
They  had  gone  out  forever.  T.  D. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  LIFE.  1/ 

[Translated  from  Kenan's  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Job.] 

AT  the  first  glance  it  certainly  seems  inexplicable  that  the  men 
most  animated  by  the  sacred  fire  of  their  work  —  a  David,  an 
Elijah,  an  Isaiah,  a  Jeremiah  — should  not  have  held,  in  regard  to 
the  future  of  man,  that  system  of  ideas  which  we  are  wont  to  regard 
as  forming  the  basis  of  all  religious  belief.  But  in  this  very  thing  it 
is  that  the  greatness  of  Israel  appears.  Israel  did  better  than  invent, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  its  imagination,  a  clear  system  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments ;  it  found  the  true  solution  of  all  great  souls  ;  it  res- 
olutely cut  the  knot  it  could  not  loose.  It  cut  it  by  action,  by  the  ob- 
stinate pursuit  of  its  idea,  by  the  vastest  ambition  that  has  ever  filled 
the  bosom  of  a  people.  There  are  problems  which  we  do  not  solve, 
but  pass  over.  Of  this  number  is  the  problem  of  human  destiny. 
They  who  stop  at  it  are  undone.  Those  alone  attain  to  a  discovery 
of  life's  secret,  who  are  able  to  stifle  their  inward  sadness,  to  dispense 
with  hopes,  and  to  silence  those  ener\'ating  doubts  at  which  only 
weak  minds  and  periods  of  exhaustion  stop.  What  signifies  reward, 
when  the  work  is  so  fair  that  it  contains  in  itself  the  promises  of  the 
Infinite  ? 

Three  thousand  years  have  passed  over  the  problem  discussed  by 
the  wise  men  of  Edom,  and,  notwithstanding  the  progress  made  in 
philosophic  method  since  their  day,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  come 
a  step  nearer  its  solution.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  individual  rewards 
and  punishments,  the  world  will  forever  be  a  subject  of  dispute,  and 
God  will  always  sternly  give  the  lie  to  those  awkward  apologists  who 
would  defend  Providence  on  that  desperate  basis.  The  ofience 
which  the  Psalmist  took  at  seeing  the  peace  of  sinners,  the  indigna- 
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tion  of  Job  at  the  prosperity  of  the  impious,  are  feelings  justified  in 
all  time.  But  what  neither  the  Psalmist  nor  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Job  could  comprehend,  what  the  succession  of  schools,  the  mixture 
of  races,  and  a  long  education  of  the  moral  sense  alone  could  reveal, 
we  have  learnt.  Beyond  that  chimerical  justice  which  the  superficial 
common  sense  of  all  ages  has  been  fain  to  discover  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  we  perceive  laws  and  an  aim  far  higher,  without 
the  knowledge  of  which  human  things  could  appear  nothing  more 
than  a  tissue  of  unrighteous  dealings  (iniquities).  The  future  of  the 
individual  has  not  become  clearer,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  an 
eternal  veil  should  cover  truths  which  have  a  value  only  when  they 
are  the  fruits  of  a  pure  heart.  But  one  word  which  neither  Job  nor 
his  friends  ever  utter,  has  acquired  a  sublime  meaning  and  force ; 
duty  with  its  incalculable  philosophic  results,  imposing  itself  on  all, 
resolves  all  doubts,  reconciles  all  contradictions,  and  forms  the 
groundwork  on  which  to  re-erect  what  reason  has  destroyed  or 
allowed  to  decay.  Thanks  to  this  Revelation,  free  from  all  ambiguity 
or  obscurit}',  we  affirm  that  whosoever  shall  have  chosen  the  good, 
will  prove  the  truly  wise  man.  He  will  be  immortal ;  for  his  work 
will  live  in  the  final  triumph  of  justice  —  the  great  result  of  the  divine 
work  accomplished  by  humanity.  Humanity  works  out  the  divine  as 
the  spider  weaves  its  web  ;  the  path  of  the  universe  is  shrouded  dark- 
ness, but  it  moves  towards  God.  Whilst  the  wicked  man,  be  he  fool 
or  foolish,  shall  perish  utterly,  in  the  sense  that  he  will  leave  nought 
behind,  in  the  general  result  of  the  labor  of  his  kind,  the  man  that  is 
devoted  to  the  things  that  are  fair  and  good,  will  partake  of  the  im- 
mortality of  that  which  he  loves.  Who  lives  so  much  at  this  hour  as 
the  obscure  Galilean  who,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  cast  into  the 
world  the  sword  which  divides  us  and  the  word  which  binds  us 
together  }  The  works  of  the  man  of  genius  and  of  the  man  of  recti- 
tude shall  thus  alone  escape  the  universal  decay  ;  for  they  alone  count 
in  the  sum  of  the  things  that  are  won,  and  their  fruits  shall  go  on 
increasing,  even  when  a  thankless  humanity  forgets  them.  Nothing  is 
lost ;  what  of  good  the  most  unknown  of  virtuous  men  have  done, 
weighs  more  in  the  eternal  balance  than  the  most  insolent  triumphs 
of  error  and  of  evil.  Whatever  form  he  may  give  to  his  beliefs, 
whatever  symbol  he  may  employ  to  clothe  his  assertions  of  the  future 
in,  he  may  well  say  with  the  old  patriarch  of  Edom  :  "  Yea,  I  know 
that  my  Avenger  liveth,  and  that  he  will  appear  at  last  upon  the  earth. 
When  this  skin  shall  have  fallen  to  pieces,  stripped  of  my  flesh  I 
shall  see  God.  I  shall  see  him  for  myself :  mine  eyes  shall  behold 
Him,  and  not  another's  ;  my  reins  within  me  are  consumed  with  ex- 
pectation." T.  D. 
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SELECTION  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED   POEM. 

Said  the  Master :    "  It  is  writ, 

Heaven's  Kingdom  is  within  you.     Know  you  not, 

Yourself  are  portion  of  the  builded  All, 

Brother  to  what  you  seek?    O  then  weep  not 

Like  a  weak  babe  within  its  nurse's  arm, 

That  clings,  and  will  not  nesde  in  the  breast 

The  mother  offers,  knowing  not  her  face. 

March  forward,  hopeful  of  the  time  to  come. 

And  what  you  sought  without,  seek  now  within. 

Yod  shall  envisage  the  unchanging  soul 

With  unimaginable  splendor  girt. 

Play  with  her  terrors  lovingly,  and  bathe 

In  all  her  fiery  deeps,  for  she  is  yours 

And  never  can  be  taken.     O  dream  not, 

'T  is  yours  to  scale  the  crystal  walls  of  heaven. 

And  with  familiar  eyes  to  contemplate 

The  eternal  forms  in  naked  majesty; 

Nor  yet  to  guess  the  puzzles  of  the  world 

By  slow  ascensions  of  imperious  thought : 

Nor  boldly  spying  out  the  secret  halls 

Of  Knowledge,  to  behold  her  eye  to  eye. 

But  Love  is  yours ;  gracious  interpreter 

Of  the  great  silence,  and  the  mystery. 

All  victory  has  nature  with  an  oath 

Given  to  the  Soul  that  fearlessly  obeys 

Her  inmost  law  of  love.     And  Love  is  but 

The  soul's  divine  acquaintance  with  herself 

Be  not  the  fool  of  time.     But  know  full  well 

Illusion  harbors  in  tlie  eye  that  sees. 

And  from  the  unconscious  mind  her  currents  flow. 

Whose  converse  is  with  shadows,  by  degrees 

Is  turned  to  shadow,  and  his  folly  names 

The  world  a  potter's  vacant  trick.     Purge  then 

The  mind.    Lift  it  to  overpeer  the  peaks 

Of  time  and  sense,  to  where  'mid  awful  rays 

The  uninvested  Truth  unsearchably 

Reposes.     Cast  aside  there  weights  of  doubt ; 

Trust  the  great  God  that  he  is  good  and  fair 

With  unexpressive  beauty.     Break  the  band 

That  hinders,  and  surrender  and  forget; 
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For  these  prelude  the  heaven-illumined  eye. 

The  aspiring  hope  pinioned  with  starry  fire. 

The  consecrated  soul,  the  holiness. 

Divine  revealments,  satisfying  peace. 

Once  blanded  upon  itself  the  mind. 

No  more  a  shifting  Delos,  is  bound  fast 

To  the  firm  world,  and  on  its  maigin's  roll 

The  waters  of  the  everlasting  sea, 

The  thunder  and  the  mighty  harmony. 

But  ah,  my  son,  all  words  are  broken  hints 

Which  life  adjusts  to  a  significance. 

Yet  these  may  prompt  you  in  secluded  hotuv 

To  toil  without  remission.    Largjelier 

My  heart  desires  to  speak  the  pregnant  lore 

Of  Culture ;   and  a  greater  far  than  she. 

Reverence,  and  haply  will  before  I  die. 

And  so,  perchance,  if  you  fail  not  in  hope. 

Nor  slumber,  nor  forego  the  constant  eye 

Of  holy  vigilance,  you  will  achieve 

Intelligence  of  the  Divine,  and  win 

A  high,  imperishable  goal.     O  then 

Lift  up  thanksgiving  and  a  voice  of  praise. 

For  who  has  held  this  knowledge,  though  he  lose 

Its  quickening  presence  for  a  season,  yea. 

Although  the  dark  floods  whelm  him  for  an  age, 

Alway  retains  a  lofty  memory 

That  through  the  foam  and  clamor  bears  him  up 

To  be  that  force  he  has  been  and  may  be. 

My  son,  beware  the  common  and  the  base. 

For  a  dread  fate,  bom  of  the  recreant  soul, 

Works  through  all  elements  and  accidents, 

Empoisons  the  sweet  air  and  theives  away 

The  sustenance  of  purposes  divine, 

Yea,  marring  the  prime  splendor  of  its  hope, 

Topples  the  Spirit  into  gulfs  of  night" 

Then  Vivian,  re-emboldened  and  consoled. 
Lifting  his  eyes  from  their  abasement,  smiled. 
And  to  the  Master  said,  '^  Great  thanks  I  owe 
For  these  unfoidings.     Like  a  rock  that  feels 
The  throes  of  Phoebus'  lyre,  my  heart  perceives 
Harmonious  motions,  instincts  that  presage 
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Triumph  and  sweetest  reconcilement  there. 
'T  is  true  that  many  shadows  are  withdrawn. 
Enough,  enough  of  dead,  mechanic  dajrs, 
Of  visual  strivings  touching  transient  ends. 
Of  sowing  golden  seeds  on  barren  sands. 
But  if  there  be  some  good  will  never  pass, 
Some  mountainous  pillar  firm  amid  the  flood 
Of  that  which,  seeming,  still  must  seem 
The  faithless  figment  of  a  deeper  seeming. 
Surely  its  lodgment  centres  in  the  Soul. 
O  then  no  more  the  footless  thought,  no  more 
Anguish  of  warring  fancies.     I  will  be 
Swift  to  forsake,  encounter  and  endure. 
Earnest  to  listen,  instant  to  believe 
Monitions  that  have  here  their  birth." 

And  Paul 
Leaned  over  and  kissed  Vivian  on  the  cheek. 
And  said,  "  O  friend,  I  will  repeat  a  strain 
A  fair  star  gave  me  while  I  watched  his  steps 
At  midnight."     And  he  turned  upon  his  back, 
Fixed  his  blue  eyes  on  heaven,  and  thus  began: 

"O  well  for  him,  whose  spirit,  wise 
Above  the  mortal  jar  and  bruit 
Of  seeming  evils  that  impute 
Discord  to  the  designing  skies, 

Beholds  the  large  necessity, 
And  each  upon  his  starry  road. 
The  shining  periods  of  God 
Complete  themselves  in  majesty ; 

Unharmed   and  undiminished,  whole; 
Infecting  wild  and  baser  forms 
With  their  endeavor,  as  the  charms 
Of  Orphic  lute,  all  natures  stole. 

Calm-hearted,  as  his  trust  is  deep, 
This  one  has  amplitude  of  scope, 
Even  to  the  measure  of  his  hope, 
Because  august  Desire  will  keep 
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True  to  her  proper  ordinance, 
No  longer  threading  ways  of  mire, 
Nor  scorched  in  lonely  lands  of  fire, 
Nor  drifted  on  the  tides  of  chance. 

And  his  achievement,  as  a  brook 
Simple  and  pure  and  joyful  runs,  % 

Courts*  not  acclaim  of  praise,  nor  shuns 
The  gorgon  worldling's  whetted  look. 

This  the  true  sage  who  can  postpone 
The  lesser  gain  that  turns  by  use 
Into  a  seed  of  worst  abuse. 
Whose  name  is  death,  when  fully  grown. 

Unto  the  lordly  after-good. 

That  comes  through  clouds  of  radiance. 

Wearing  a  glorious  countenance, 

To  every  soul  of  noble  mood. 

But  woe  to  him  who  thrusts  a  hand 
Itching  with  thirst  of  base  increase 
Among  the  sweets  while  yet  the  bees 
Come  in  thigh-burdened  from  the  land. 

He  gathers  loss  and  bitter  pain. 
But  trust  the  years,  they  will  achieve 
A  fairer  than  thy  dream   and  weave 
An  ampler  heaven,  more  pure  of  stain. 

Let  ripen  that  which  grows.     Debar 
No  crescent  blossom  from  its  girth 
And  golden  finish,  which  the  earth 
Gives  to  her  chosen  with  fond  care. 

But  temper  so  thy  shaping  power 
That  each  endeavor  may  be  rife 
With  the  one  spirit  of  thy  life, 
And  hour  be  kin  to  rolling  hour. 

Ah,  he  forestalls  all  increment. 
Who  counts  the  years  of  worth  to  hide 
The  steppings  of  unlawful  pride 
With  splendor  false  and  transient 
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Let  the  eye  range.     Behold  afar 
A  clearness  on  the  brow  of  night. 
The  tempests  wing  aglow  with  light. 
Born  from  the  wheels  of  some  grand  star. 

Let  the  eye  range.    Behold  the  Deep 
Slowly  retires  her  mutinous  heads, 
While  all  along  her  million  beds 
The  soul  of  chaos  lies  asleep. 

Let  the  eye  range.     So,  the  wise  fate 
Brings  from  the  thunder  and  turmoil 
With  method  sure  and  patient  toil 
Something  of  beautiful  and  great" 


THE  SOCIAL -SCIENCE  MEETING  AT  NEW  HAVEN. 

AS  previously  announced  in  these  pages,  the  Third  General  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  took 
place  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  October.  The  ses- 
sions were  six  in  all  —  three  on  each  day,  and  were  very  respectably 
attended  by  members  of  the  Association  and  citizens  of  New  Haven  and 
other  parts  of  Connecticut.  The  Governor  of  the  State  presided  at  the 
opening  session,  and  then  gave  up  the  Chair  to  the  Vice  President,  Hon. 
Amasa  Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Commission  of 
1866,  who  continued  to  preside  until  the  final  adjournment  Governor 
Hawley,  in  the  meantime,  remained  an  attentive  auditor  while  the  papers 
were  read  and  the  discussions  went  on,  and  expressed  a  particular  interest 
in  those  which  related  to  Labor,  to  Tenement  Houses  and  to  Prison  Disci- 
pline. The  President  and  many  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale  College,  several 
gentlemen  now  or  formerly  connected  with  the  American  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford ;  the  Commissioners  of  the  Reform  School 
and  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  lately  established  in  Connecticut,  and  other  official 
persons,  not  members  of  the  Association,  were  also  among  the  audience. 
Delegates  were  sent  from  the  Boston  Association,  and  from  the  New  York 
Prison  Association,  and  letters  were  read  from  many  of  the  corresponding 
members,  expressing  their  interest  in  the  Association,  and  their  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  Annual  Address,  in  consequence  of  the  serious  illness  of  President 
Rogers,  was  delivered  by  Professor  Eliot,  one  of  the  General  Secretaries, 
and  formerly  President  of  Trinity  College,  in  Hartford.  It  was  a  clear  and 
admirable  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  and  the  prorince  of 
Social  Science*    Dr.  Eliot  began  by  saying : 
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•*  The  President  of  the  Association  being  prevented,  to  our  great  xegret, 
from  meeting  with  us  at  this  time,  I  have  l^en  instructed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  open  the  meeting  by  a  brief  introductory  address. 

Our  Association  is  still  on  Die  threshold  of  its  career.  Started  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  it  has  been  occupied  chiefly  in  org^idne  itself  and 
preparing  for  future  labors.  Besides  its  first  meeting,  it  hela  a  second 
a  few  months  after  the  first,  and  assisted  in  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  principal  refermatories  of  the  United  States.  At  these  three  meetings 
some  of  the  chief  questions  in  Social  Science  have  been  taken  up,  and 
treated  with  an  interest  which  gives  promise  of  large  activity  in  the  cause. 
Local  societies  have  been  formed  in  several  places,  and  through  them,  as 
through  others  )ret  to  be  formed,  it  !^  hoped  that  our  influence  wiU  gradually 
extend.  Inquiries  from  near  and  remote  parts  of  the  country,  sometimes' 
on  points  of  theory,  sometimes  on  points  of  practice,  have  been  addressed 
to  us  ;  and  imperfect  as  have  been  our  replies,  they  cannot  have  proved 
altogether  vain.  In  short  it  may  be  stated,  as  the  clear  result  of  our  year's 
experience,  that  the  Association  is  needed^  and  that  it  will  be  sustained." 

After  alluding  to  the  death  of  Professor  Rogers,  a  brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  a  corresponding  member,  and  explaining  the  organization  of  the 
Association,  Dr.  Eliot  went  on  to  say : 

"  The  very  ^)cst  object  of  the  Association  is  to  bring  together  such  as  are 
laboring  at  any  portion  of  the  work  before  us.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  for- 
sake their  duties  or  abandon  their  organizations ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  the  eSbrts  they  have  been  wont  to  make. 
But  we  do  ask  them  to  meet  with  one  another  and  with  ourselves,  that  we 
may  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  they  what  we  are  doing,  and  that  out 
of  a  comparison  of  interest  with  interest,  and  system  with  system,  li|;ht 
may  be  thrown  upon  our  various  paths  ;  and  a  feeling  that  we  are  strivmg 
in  the  same  direction  and  in  the  same  spirit,  may  become  a  source  of 
strength  and  inspiration  to  us  all. 

To  this  end  we  earnestly  invoke  the  co-operation  of  all  to  whom  any  of 
the  various  problems  in  Social  Science  are  objects  of  inquiry.  We  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  associations  and  individuals  whom  we  would 
gladly  persuade  to  a  degree  of  intercourse  from  which,  however  they  regard 
it,  we  are  sure  to  profit  We  need  their  experience,  their  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  their  views  of  the  dependent  classes,  to  furnish  our  departments 
with  the  facts  and  special  principles  without  which  we  cannot  work  to  any 
advantage." 

Special  attention  was  then  directed  to  several  of  these  organizations 
whose  doings  or  investigations  throw  light  upon  the  various  problems  of 
Social  Science. 

''  Some  of  the  gravest  questions  are  to  be  examined  with  the  help  of 
an  association  as  national  as  our  own,  the  Association  of  Medical  Super- 
intendents of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  whose  last  annual 
nthering  was  largely  occupied  in  considering  the  treatment  of  Chronic 
Insanity,  a  subject  ol  the  first  importance  in  sSx:ial  Science.  Our  Presi- 
dent is  also  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, an  institution  which,  if  it  fills  in  the  outlines  of  its  design,  will  be  of 
inestimable  service  to  Social  Science.  Besides  its  School  of  Industrial 
Science  and  Arts,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  give  courses  of  instruction  to 
either  sex  and  to  the  adult  as  well  as  the  youn^,  it  has  its  Society  of  Arts 
to  promote  research  in  industrial  science,  and  its  Museum  or  Conservatory 
of  Arts,  to  aid  the  development  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 

The  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  continues  to  embody  the  experience  of 
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the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons, 
whose  exertions,  begun  as  long  ago  as  1787,  are  stili  untouched  by  age,  and 
the  society  stands  to-day  the  foremost  representative  of  the  separate  system 
of  imprisonment  The  Prison  Association  of  New  York  has  reached  a 
point  of  development  that  justifies  the  language  of  its  last  annnal  report : 
"  In  no  previous  year  has  it  exhibited  a  vitality  so  high,  an  energy  so  in- 
tense ;  in  none  have  its  labors  covered  so  wide  a  field."  And  yet  more 
promising  are  the  duties  in  which  it  is  now  engaged,  examim'ng  the  prisons 
of  the  State  judicially,  or  by  sworn  testimony.  The  care  of  the  poor  occu- 
pies a  large  number  of  local  associations,  from  all  of  which  we  have  much 
to  learn.  The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  whose  work  is  made  the  subject  or  an  editorial  article  in  the  August 
number  of  Good  IVords^  closes  its  report  for  the  last  year  with  unabated 
devotion  "  to  its  one  sole  primary  object,  the  relief  and  elevation  of  the 
indigent"  The  Children's  Aid*Society  of  New  York  report  that  they  have 
assisted,  during  the  preceding  twelve-month,  11,000  children,  some  with 
schooling,  some  with  lodging,  some  with  permanent  homes  ;  and  urge  in 
the  report  "  the  wish  that  more  might  be  done."  The  trustees  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  munificent  provision  for  the  poor  of  London,  report  in  a  document 
which,  though  very  simple,  forms  a  most  striking  page  in  the  annals  of 
Social  Science,  that  two  immense  buildings  —  one  at  Spitalfields,  the  other 
at  Islington  —  are  already  occupied  by  nearly  1000  inmates,  and  that  other 
buildings  for  a  still  greater  number  of  the  London  poor  are  in  course  of 
erection.  I  have  heard  it  said,  I  know  not  with  what  accuracy,  that  the 
report  of  a  Model  Lodging  House  Association  in  Boston,  sent  many  years 
ago  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  then  our  minister  in  England,  was  brought  by  him  to 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Peabody,  in  whose  mind  the  design  of  the  same  work  on 
a  far  larger  scale  thus  found  reception.  If  this  was  so,  the  Peabody  build- 
ings are  doubly  American ;  American  in  their  suggestion  as  well  as  in  their 
execution. 

The  work  commenced  or  carried  on  by  the  National  and  State  Govern- 
ments, the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  Canadian 
Board  of  Inspectors,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Charities,  etc.,  was  also 
noticed,  and  its  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Association  was  pointed 
out  In  regard  to  the  necessity  for  a  general,  co-ordinating  organization, 
some  just  statements  and  illustrations  were  given : 

"It  belongs  to  local  or  special  organizations  to  gather  particular  facts, 
form  particular  rules,  and  arrive  at  particular  results  ;  not  that  they  are 
imperfect  because  particular,  for  if  they  were  other  than  particular,  the 
purpose  of  such  organizations  would  be  defeated.  To  a  National  Associa- 
tion like  our  own,  it  belongs  to  collect  the  data  of  all  local  movements,  and 
to  proceed  thence  to  the  general  principles,  in  which  Social  Science,  like 
anv^other  science,  is  ultimately  embodied.  An  Association  whose  province 
it  is  to  be  inductive,  to  reason  from  particulars  to  generals,  with  the  help  of 
those  who  are  collecting  particulars,  will  in  its  turn  help  them.  What  we 
need,  in  promoting  Social  Science,  is  exactly  what  we  should  need  in  pro- 
moting any  science,  the  legum  leges,  the  fundamental  laws  upon  which  it  is 
to  rest,  and  according  to  which  its  fabric  is  to  be  reared. 

"The  very  activity  of  our  community  in  social  enterprises  makes  the 
acquisition  and  the  application  of  these  general  principles  a  necessity. 
When  one  reads,  for  example,  of  the  great  Military  Asylum  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Milwaukee,  of  its  500  acres,  its  building  to  cost  $1,000,000,  its 
10,000  or  15,000  invalids,  and  fiears  that  two  more  asylums  of  the  same 
overgrown  bulk  are  projected,  he  cannot  but  regret  that  the  truths  of  Social 
Science  had  not  been  disseminated  in  time  to  prevent  so  mistaken  a  course 
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in  providing  for  the  disabled  defenders  of  the  Union.  The  state  of  our 
national  finances,  or  of  the  prevalent  opinions  concerning  them,  shows  the 
same  necessity  of  sounder  views  among  the  people.  While  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurv  has  been  successful  in  effecting  a  reduction  in  the  public 
debt  unparalleled  in  financial  history,  we  are  still  laboring  under  an  unne- 
cessarily burdensome  taxation,  as  well  as  a  still  more  unnecessarily  burden- 
some confusion  of  ideas  concerning  all  the  leading  questions  of  revenue, 
currency  and  trade.  I  know  of  no  subjects  of  greater  material,  and  few  of 
greater  moral  importance  than  those  included  in  our  department  of  finance, 
and  it  is  so  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Association  may  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  formation  of  a  wise  public  opinion  in  relation  to  them. 

"  For  it  is  another  and  a  chief  object  of  our  organization  at  once  to  interest 
and  to  instruct  the  nation  in  Social  Science.  Whoever  knows  anything  of 
the  meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  Great  Britain,  as  they  have 
been  held  from  year  to  year,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  large  numbers 
in  attendance,  and  those  not  onlv  of  scientific  and  educated  men,  but  of  the 
people  at  large,  particularly  of  the  industrial  classes,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association.  The  meeting 
for  this  year,  announced  to  be^in  several  days  ago,  and  therefore  in  session 
at  this  moment,  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Manchester,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  within  the  reach  of  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  the  king- 
dom. It  may  be  well  for  us  to  follow  the  example  of  the  older  Association 
in  choosing  our  next  place  of  gathering.  Let  us  hope,  at  all  events,  that  as 
our  Association  grows  in  age  and  in  power,  it  will  succeed  more  and  more 
fully  in  enlisting  the  national  sympathies  and  quickening  the  national  exer- 
tions in  behalf^of  Social  Science.  The  nation  will  not  be  the  loser  by  our 
gains." 

Dr.  Eliot  then  made  a  statement,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, of  the  papers  to  be  read,  and  the  subjects  to  be  brought  forward  for 
discussion,  at  the  New  Haven  meeting.  He  added  these  interesting  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  proposed  Social  Science  Congress  at  Paris  next 
year,  and  the  visit  of  members  of  the  American  Association  to  various  parts 
of  Europe  in  the  present  year : 

"  The  committee  also  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  project  of  a 
meeting  of  representatives  from  various  countries  to  consider  social  ques- 
tions at  Paris,  in  the  month  of  September,  1867.  M.  Ducpetiaux,  of  Brus- 
sels, one  of  our  corresponding  members,  writes  to  us  —  *  It  will  hold  its 
sessions  on  the  ground  of  the  exhibition.  It  will  continue  for  a  fortnight, 
and  its  discussions  will  be  combined  with  visits  to  the  exhibition  and  the 
principal  establishments,  so  as  to  associate  theory  with  practice.  The 
debates  will  bear  upon  all  that  relates  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.'  To  this  international  gathering  the 
Association  may  deem  it  wise  to  send  one  or  more  of  their  own  number. 
Certain  it  is  that  such  an  opportunity  of  meeting  those  of  kindred  pursuits, 
and  examining  the  organizations  and  institutions  to  which  they  are  devoting 
themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  cannot  fail,  if  it  is  improved,  to 
further  the  progress  of  Social  Science  among  ourselves.  Two  of  our 
members,  one  at  the  head  of  an  important  asylum  in  Connecticut,  the  other 
in  charge  of  a  large  reformatory  in  Massachusetts,  have  been  spending  part 
ot  the  present  year  abroad,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  their  travels  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  interests  with  which  they  are  associated  at 
home.  Striking  the  contrast  between  those  who  flutter  to  Europe  merely 
to  amuse  themselves,  an  object  which,  small  as  it  is,  they  often  fall  short  01 
attaining,  and  those  who  devote  their  journeyings,  as  they  devote  their  lives, 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind" 
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After  tracing  the  intimate  connection  between  Christianity  and  move- 
ments like  that  in  which  his  audience  were  engaged,  Dr.  Eliot  dosed,  amid 
applause,  with  these  words  : 

"In  the  sketch  by  Silvio  Pellico,  recently  translated  by  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton,  of  the  ^larchesa  Giulia  Falletti,  whose  self-denying  and  persua- 
sive labors  in  the  prisons  of  Turin  recall  the  earlier  efforts  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,  the  biographer  speaks  of  the  close  association  between  the  religious 
and  philanthropic  elements  in  the  character  of  her  whom  he  portrays. 
*  God  and  the  poor !  *  he  exclaims :  *  All  she  needed  and  all  she  lived  for  is 
summed  up  in  these  words.'  Be  these  our  motto  —  God  and  the  poor  — 
and  let  us  labor  to  His  glory  and  to  the  good  of  man.  With  such  a  cause 
we  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  so  that  it  has  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  us,  all  will  be  well." 

We  have  cited  much  from  the  address,  because,  to  all  who  heard  it,  or 
read  it  in  the  partial  reports  of  the  New  Haven  journals,  it  seemed  to  strike 
the  key-note  of  the  meeting.  The  papers  which  followed  were  very  diverse 
in  subject  and  mode  of  treatment,  but  all  showed  the  same  earnest  spirit, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  same  research.  Rev.  C.  F.  Barnard,  of  Boston, 
gave  a  brief  paper  on  Early  Training  as  a  Means  of  Checking  Pauperism 
and  Crime.  Mr.  Clarence  Cook,  of  New  York,  a  longer  one  on  The  Appli- 
cation of  Design  to  American  Manufactures,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the 
value  of  Art  as  applied  to  Industry,  and  the  great  lack  of  this  application 
in  America.  The  remainder  of  the  first  session  was  devoted  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Delmar,  Director  of  the  New  Bureau  of  Statistics 
at  Washington,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  his  Bureau. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  the  general  question  of  Labor  having  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  first  paper  read  was  by 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Hartiey,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Associ- 
ation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Hs  subject  was  the  Em- 
plo3rment  of  Women,  which  was  treated  at  much  length.  A  discussion 
followed  on  this  topic,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  Employment  of  Children, 
Co-operative  Associations,  Wages,  an  Eight-hour  law,  and  other  points. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Walker,  Dr.  Edward 
Jarvis,  Mr.  Delmar,  Hon.  George  Walker,  of  Springfield,  Prof.  Perry,  of 
Williams  College,  Mrs.  C  H.  ball,  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  LoweU,  Judge 
Washburn,  Mr.  Edward  Earle,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  Hon.  David  A. 
Wells,  Revenue  Commissioner.  This  gentleman,  who  has  lately  been 
investigating  the  question  of  Labor  in  its  connection  with  American  manu- 
factures and  national  revenue,  made  some  very  striking  statements  con- 
cerning the  rate  of  wages  and  the  demand  for  labor.  The  discussion  was 
continued  in  the  evening,  and  in  course  of  it  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  of  New  York, 
Secretary  of  the  Prison  Association,  read  a  paper  on  The  Contract  System 
of  Labor  in  Prisons,  and  Hon.  Gideon  Haynes,  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Prison,  a  paper  on  Prison  Holidays.  Including  the  address,  therefore, 
there  were  seven  papers  read  on  the  first  day,  for  the  evening  session 
opened  with  a  paper  by  Judge  Washburn,  on  The  Relation  of  the  Common 
to  the  Statute  Law.    This  was  by  no  means  technical,  but  a  simple  setting 
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forth  of  the  nature  and  province  of  the  Common  Law.  It  was  heard  with 
entire  attention  by  a  large  audience,  among  whom  were  many  members 
of  the  bar. 

Second  Day. 

The  Associatibn  held  its  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
other  business  at  9  A.M.,  on  the  loth  of  October.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  nomination  of  officers,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  desired 
that  their  number  might  be  increased.  Accordingly  the  fourth  article  of 
the  Constitution  was  so  amended  that  five  fidditional  vice  presidents  were 
created,  and  the  four  special  secretaries  weie  added  to  the  general  commit- 
tee, increasing  that  body  from  thirteen  to  twenty- two.  As  amended  this 
article  now  reads :  —  ^  • 

**  Art.  VI.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  President,  nine 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer,  five  Directors,  and  four  Special  Secretaries,  who  shall  consti- 
tute an  Executive  Committee  and  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  in 
their  body  which  shall  occur  between  the  annual  meetings.  One  vice-presi- 
dent and  one  director  shall  be  assigned  to  each  department ;  and  these,  to- 
gether with  a  special  secretary  for  each,  shall  constitute  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  each  department  The  fifth  director  shall  act  as  librarian. 
These  twenty-two  omcers  shall  hereafter  be  chosen  annually,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  October,  and  shall  hold  office  till  their  successors  are 
chosen." 

A  nominating  committee  was  then  appointed  by  the  Chair,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Henry  Barnard  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  Edward  Earle  of  Worcester,  Prof 
Oilman  of  New  Haven,  F.  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord,  and  George  Walker  of 
Springfield.  This  committee  after  mature  deliberation  reported  a  list  of 
names,  which  with  but  slight  alteratibn  was  accepted  by  the  meeting,  and 
'Tlie  following  officers  were  chosen.  Those  marked  with  a  star  are  re- 
jected, but  not  all  to  the  same  office  that  they  held  the  previous  year. 

President  —  *Ptof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  Boston,  Mass. 

VUe  Presidents.  — 'Rev,  B.  Sears,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Dr.  Edward 
Jarvis,  Dorchester,  Mass.  ;  *D.  A.  Wells,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  ♦Hon. 
Imory  Washburn,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  T.  H  Burrows,  LL.D.,  Lancaster, 
:i»a. ;  Rev.  T.  D  Woolsey,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop, 
:Boston,  Mass. ;  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. ;  Oliver  S. 
Strong,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Directors,  —  Prof.  D.  C.  Oilman,  New  Haven,  Conn  ;  F.  L.  Olmsted, 
Xsq.,  New  York ;  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry,  Williamstown,  Mass. ;  ♦Prof.  T.  W. 
Xwight,  New  York ;  ♦Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall,  Boston,  Mass. 

General  Secretaries,  —  *Dr.  S.  Eliot,  Boston,  Mass.,  (Cor.  Sec.) ;  ♦F  B. 
Sanborn,  Esq.,  Concord,  Mass.,  (Rec.  Sec.) 

Special  Secretaries,  —  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Miss  A.  W. 
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May,  Boston,  Mass. ;  ♦Hon.  George  Walker,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Hon.  E. 
R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Treasurer,  —  ♦}.  J.  Higginson,  Boston. 

It  seems,  then,  that  nine  out  of  the  twenty-two  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  are  re-elected,  and  all  the  officers  chosen  have  accepted  the 
trust.  The  four  vice-presidents  and  the  four  directors  first  named,  are  as- 
signed to  the  four  departments  in  the  order  of  their  names,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  special  secretaries.  The  order  of  the  departments  is,  I.  Educa- 
tion ;  II.  Health  ;  III.  Trade  and  Finance  ;  and  IV.  Jurisprudence. 

During  the  consultation  of  the  nominating  committee,  the  papers  and 
discussions  went  on. 

Dr.  William  Reed,  city  physician  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  Cholera^  and  the  means  of  its  Prevention, 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  of  Dorchester  read  a  paper  on  The  Connection  of  Diet 
and  Food  with  Healthy  and  the  Responsibility  of  Housekeepers  for  the 
Health  of  the  Family, 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  next  read  a  paper  on  the  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes 
and  Blind  Persons  according  to  the  System  of  Dr,  Blanchet  of  Paris. 
This  was  a  brief  statement  of  who  and  what  Dr.  Blanchet  and  his  method 
are,  with  some  of  the  arguments  in  its  favor.  Among  other  things,  Mr. 
Sanborn  cited  the  testimony  of  the  Abbe  Carton  of  Bruges,  an  old  teacher 
of  deaf  mutes,  in  support  of  the  plan  of  educating  them  in  the  common 
schools,  as  Blanchet  recommends. 

In  regard  to  teaching  articulation  and  curing  deafness,  Mr.  Sanborn 
stated  what  Blanchet  claimed  to  have  demonstrated,  but  did  not  put  him- 
self forward  as  supporting  the  teaching  of  articulation  to  congenital  deaf 
mutes.  His  object  seemed  to  be  to  make  a  candid  statement  of  Blanchet's 
position,  and  to  elicit  discussion  respecting  it. 

A  long  discussion  followed,  but  the  speakers  generally  confessed  to  much 
lack  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  Blanchet,  and  reasoned  from  general  princi- 
ples. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  spoke  first  He  said  there  had  never  been  a  case  in  this  country 
in  which  a  congenital  mute  had  been  taught  to  express  its  ideas  orally, 
without  the  introduction  of  signs.  The  only  language  which  mutes  natu- 
rally attempt  is  that  of  signs.  Mr.  Turner  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject, 
giving  the  results  of  his  experience  and  referring  to  many  features  of  the 
work  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  He  argued  against  the  system  of  ming- 
ling of  mutes  with  other  children  in  schools,  and  pointed  out  the  various 
difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  establishing  it.  He  thought  Dr.  Blanchet's 
method  had  been  tried  and  pronounced  a  failure.  He  believed  there  was  no 
method  equal  to  that  of  signs,  as  now  used  in  this  country.  Of  this,  every 
practical  teacher  in  the  country  is  fully  convinced.  He  expressed,  how- 
ever, the  willingness  of  the  Hartford  Asylum  to  adopt  any  improvements 
which  were  shown  to  be  valuable. 

Dr.  Stone,  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Asylum,  did  not  think  Dr.  Blanchet's 
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S3^tem  practicable.  It  was  not  a  new  one,  but  had  been  tried  years  ago 
and  h^d  proved  a  failure.  He  held  that  none  but  cultivated  men  make  good 
teachers,  so  that  the  teachers  of  common  schools  would  not  answer,  and  for 
that  reason  no  mutes  should  be  sent  there. 

Prof.  George  E.  Day,  of  New  Haven,  thought  Dr.  Blanchet's  system  a 
wrong  one,  and  was  opposed  to  its  introduction  in  this  country.  Prof.  Day, 
who  has  twice  visited  Europe  to  examine  the  schools  for  teaching  deat 
mutes,  and  who  alone  of  the  opponents  of  Blanchet  seemed  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  his  system  beyond  what  had  been  given  in  Mr.  Sanborn's 
paper,  spoke  with  great  respect  of  the  Abb^  Carton,  and  hoped  that  his 
book  on  the  early  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  would  be  translated  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Hartford  Asylum,  and 
President  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  spoke  at 
length  against  the  adoption  of  Blanchet*s  idea  of  putting  deaf  mutes  in  the 
common  schools.  He  hoped  the  day  was  far  distant  when  any  experiments 
should  be  tried  that  should,  in  the  least,  jeopardize  the  happiness,  pros- 
perity and  advancement  of  this  class  of  persons.  He  was,  however,  in  favor 
of  receiving  any  suggestions.  Mr.  Gallaudet's  remarks  were  very  able  and 
interesting,  and  in  course  of  them  be  alluded  to  the  fact  that  his  own 
mother-tongue  was  the  language  of  signs,  —  the  wife  of  Dr.  Gallaudet  hav- 
ing been  a  deaf  mute.  This  discussion  ended  without  being  brought  to  a 
close,  and  will  no  doubt  be  renewed  at  subsequent  meetings. 

Hon.  David  Wilder,  of  Boston,  made  a  statement  on  the  subject  of 
"  Tenement  Houses."  He  spoke  in  favor  of  octagonal  dwelling  houses  for 
single  houses  in  the  country,  and  illustrated  their  convenience  and  comfort, 
by  a  diagram  on  a  black-board. 

At  tUe  Evening  Session  Mr.  Gaylord  B.  Hubbell,  a  former  Warden  of 
the  Sing  Sing  Prison,  delivered  an  address  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
I  rish  Prisons,  which  he  had  lately  visited.     He  stated  that  the  best  prison 
system  he  had  ever  known  was  to  be  found  in  Ireland.     There,  the  pris- 
oners were  sentenced  for  a  period  of  years,  and  went  through  a  regular 
c:ourse  of  moral  training,  while  by  their  conduct  they  could  make  their  term 
of   imprisonment  shorter  than  the  sentence.    At  first,  they  were  con- 
"^ned  in  a  cell  and  kept  on  low  diet     In  the  course  of  eight  months  they 
^were  advanced  to  a  better  grade  of  work  and  diet,  and,  in  time,  promoted 
no  another  kind  of  work,  more  honorable  ;  and  as  they  grew  better,  were 
ailvanced  until  their  period  of  prison  life  was  concluded.     In  one  prison  in 
Smithfield  the  chaplain  delivered  regular  lectures,  and  did  much  to  elevate 
the  morals  of  the  prisoners.     Mr.  Hubbell  related  many  incidents  of  his 
visits  to  the  English  and  Irish  prisons,  and  spoke  at  some  length  of  the 
Ticket-of- Leave  System.     He  was  most  fully  convinced  that  the  Irish  Con- 
xict  System  was  far  better  than  any  he  had  ever  seen  in  practice  in  the 
United  States.     Mr.  Hubbell  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York ;  his  colleague.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  had  read,  the 
evening  before,  a  lucid  and  forcible  paper  on  the  Contract  System  of  Labor 
in  Prisons,  which  he  thought  very  bad.    In  this  Mr.  Hubbell  coincided. 
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The  proposed  discussion  on  the  Police  was  postponed  to  the  next  meet- 
bg. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  further  business  was  transacted.  Gen- 
eral Oliver  O.  Howard  was  elected  an  Honorary,  and  Patrick  J.  Murray  of 
Dublin,  a  Corresponding  Member.  Other  nominations  of  Honorary  Mem- 
bers were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  annual  assessment  was  fixed  at  three  dollars. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  the  Recording  Secretary,  moved  the  following  resolution, 
which  he  accompanied  by  some  remarks  on  the  life  and  services  of  the  late 
Prof.  Rogers : 

Resolved^  That  in  the  recent  death  of  our  associate,  Prof.  Henry  D. 
Rogers,  late  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  zealous 
laborer  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  a  warm  friend  of  mankind. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  as  also  were  the  two  following : 

Resolved^  That  the  greetings  of  this  Association  be  sent  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  Social  Science,  now  in  session  at  Man- 
chester, whose  discussions  have  served  to  point  the  way  towards  solving 
many  questions  which  our  own  country  must  meet 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  offered  to  the 
Governor,  and  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  who  have  welcomed  us  and  partici- 
pated in  our  sessions,  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  Common  Council  of 
New  Haven,  for  the  courtesies  which  have  laid  us  under  obligations  to 
them,  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  press,  who  have  aided  so  efficiently 
in  promulgating  our  papers  and  discussions. 

At  10  p.  m.  the  Association  adjourned ;  but  such  of  the  members  as  re- 
mained in  the  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  visited  Yale  College,  by  invi- 
tation of  President  Woolsey.  The  brief  abstract  which  we  have  given, 
conveys  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  proceedings  and  the  spirit  of  the  meeting. 
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Christ  and  the  People.    By  A.  B.  Child,  M.  D.    Boston:  Adams 

&  Co.    1866.    pp.  xviii.  203. 

An  introduction  to  this  volume  informs  us  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  human  thought  in  the  direction  of  Natural  Law.  We  like  and 
welcome  this  feature  of  the  book.  And  we  recognize  the  pure  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  conceived  and  written.  Many  excellent  pages  teach  the 
superiority  of  Love  to  Force,  the  value  of  Sacrifice,  the  uses  of  Evil. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  these  pages  that  is  chiefly  valuable  and  suggestive.  We 
cannot  subscribe  to  such  statements  as  the  following:  "  If  a  man  is  an 
enemy  to  me,  there  is  surely  in  me  some  want  of  manliness  and  generosity 
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towards  him,  that  made  him  and  keeps  him  such  "  —  ''this  something  in 
me,  that  keeps  up  his  wrath  and  enmity,  belongs  to  a  condition'  in  me  that 
in  no  wise  is  superior  to,  or  above  the  condition  of  his  hatred ;  so  the  hated 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  hater."  We  commend  this  to  Mr.  Beecher,  if 
he  does  not  already  believe  that  something  treasonable  in  him  has  till  lately 
fed  the  animosity  of  traitors.  He  is  certainly  now  in  a  poor  way  to  test  the 
value  of  such  a  concession. 

And  we  do  not  believe  that  "  with  the  creation  and  violation  of  com- 
mandments and  laws  that  men  have  made,  sin  had  birth:"  '^ behold  the 
seed  of  all  sin,  behold  the  root  of  all  evil,  namely,  human  law."    The  author 
.spoils  his  attempt  to  show  the  educating  effects  of  evil  by  such  statements 
which  take  the  whole  problem  out  of  creation  and  Providence,  and  make  it 
an  accident  of  society.    Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  late  ally,  the  Presi- 
dent, may  patronize  Mr.  Child  when  he  maunders  in  this  way:   **Our 
country  has  suffered  four  years*  war,  and  this  war  is  the  immediate  fruit  of 
t:he  laws  of  man  —  the  laws  that  our  nation  has  made,  and  the  penalties 
that  follow  the  violation  of  these  laws."    A  man  might  as  well  say  that  his 
^ouse  has  just  been  robbed  because  he  did  not  leave  the  front  door  ajar, 
^vrith  a  card  to  direct  callers  to  the  place  where  he  keeps  (but  should  not), 
Ills  silver.    No  such  person  as  a  burglar  can  exist  until  you  cease  to  'Uet 
Urn  alone." 

We  call  the  attention  of  that  great  anti-tobacconist,  Mr.  Trask,  to  the 
new  physiological  view  of  that  weed  here  given  by  Mr.  Child :  "  The  to- 
bacco used  in  the  United  States  costs  more  than  the  bread.  Why  is  this 
apparently  useless  cost  supported  ?  The  use  of  tobacco  does  not  benefit 
physical  life.  Men  use  tobacco  because  they  must.  It  is  an  ordinance  of 
wisdom,  for  the  benefit  of  life  hereafter.  Men  of  feeble  thought  and  feeble 
sight  say  that  it  is  wrong,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God."  Mr. 
Child  merely  means  to  say  that  an  injury  done  to  the  physical  health  may 
have  its  spiritual  benefits  for  the  reformed  individual.  But  his  forms  of 
statement  defeat  his  own  interest 

There  is  but  one  of  his  paradoxes  which  we  are  sometimes  tempted 
heartily  to  subscribe :  "  Preaching  and  sinning  are,  in  point  of  merit,  identi- 
cal." There  is  too  much  of  both,  and  their  quality  is  too  painfully  inter- 
changeable, and  their  objects,  therefore,  undistinguishable. 

But  we  bring  our  remarks  upon  this  volume,  whose  pure  spirit  is  sadly 
marred  by  a  vicious  way  of  putting  everything,  to  a  hurried  close  ;  for  on 
the  same  page  with  the  above  quotation  we  find  the  following,  which  we 
have  not  the  hardihood  to  disregard  :  "  The  criticisms  that  will  be  hurled 
against  the  utterances  of  these  pages  to  pronounce  them  demoralizing, 
destructive,  dangerous,  sinful,  may  be  just  as  demoralizing,  destructive 
dangerous  and  sinful,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  one  who  may  criticise 
and  denounce.    There  is  no  less  sin  in  the  blamer  than  the  blamed." 

Oh,  that  some  double-dyed  villain  would  drop  in  this  moining,  that  we 
Bught  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.  j.  w. 
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V 

The  South  Since  the  War  :  As  Shown  by  Fourteen  Weeks  of  Travel 
and  Observation  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  By  Sidney  Andrews. 
Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1866.    pp.  400. 

The  managers  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  gave  the  letters  of  this 
correspondent  to  the  public  a  year  ago.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  North 
had  not  made  up  its  mind  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  condition  of  the 
South,  and  of  the  amount  of  loyalty  that  was  perceptible  there.  In  this 
respect  the  Advertiser  performed  a  patriotic  and  welcome  service  by  pub- 
lishing views  that  were  at  variance  with  those  which  the  Administration 
sought  to  press  upon  the  country.  Its  foresight  has  since  received  the  toe 
palpable  endorsement  of  the  South  itself,  written  in  blood  at  Memphis  and 
New  Orleans. 

We  recommend  this  book  to  all  persons  who  desire  to  understand  the 
moral  and  political  condition  of  the  States  through  which  Mr.  Andrews 
travelled.  He  describes  well  how  the  act  of  secession  was  forced  through, 
and  shows  that  the  leaders  in  rebellion  are  likely  to  be  the  leaders  in  recon- 
struction, notwithstanding  the  earlier  prospects  that  more  moderate  coun- 
sels would  prevail.  The  book  describes  men  well,  is  full  of  dramatic 
interest,  has  many  a  touch  of  local  color,  and  deserves  to  rank  with 
Olmstead's  volumes. 

Mr.  Andrews  found  that  the  gentlemen  in  Georgia  "pretty  generallj 
agreed  that  Andrew  Johnson  had  disappointed  the  South,  being  less  harsh 
than  it  was  expected  he  would  be."  And  they  thought  that  the  South  and 
the  democratic  party  could  elect  him  in  1868.  Andrew  Johnson  himseli 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  that  happy  combination. 

Let  the  North  take  to  heart  this  bit  of  confession  made  by  a  Georgian  in 
a  conversation  upon  reconstruction.  "  You  Northern  men  can't  see  much 
of  the  real  feeling  here.  Get  the  troops  away  and  the  State  into  Congress, 
and  I  give  you  my  solemn  word  that  I  believe  three-fourths  of  the  counties 
in  the  State  would  vote  for  such  a  penal  code  as  would  practically  reduce 
half  the  negroes  to  slavery  in  less  than  a  year." 

'*  Mercy  to  the  individual  is  death  to  the  Sute  ;  and  in  pardoning  all  the 
leading  men,  the  President  is  killing  the  free  State  he  might  have  buill 
here."  This  sentiment  is  identical  with  that  which  the  President  addressed 
to  the  delegation  of  Illinois  citizens  a  week  after  the  assassination  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  said  then :  "I  know  that  men  love  to  have  their  names 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  acts  of  mercy,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  yield  tc 
this  impulse.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  what  may  be  mercy  to  an  indi- 
vidual is  cruelty  to  the  State.  In  the  exercise  of  mercy  there  should  be  nc 
doubt  left  that  this  high  prerogative  is  not  used  to  relieve  a  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  Be  assured  I  shall  not  forget  that  I  am  not  tc 
consult  my  own  feelings  alone,  but  to  give  an  account  to  the  whole  people.*' 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  in  November  jogged  the  failing  memor} 
of  the  man  who  uttered  these  words. 
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The  Little  Things  of  Nature,  considered  especially  in  relation  to  the 
Divine  Benevolence.  By  Leo  Hartley  Grindon.  Second  Edition, 
revised.    Boston:  T.  H.  (jTarter  &  Son.     1866.    pp.  88. 

The  author  states  that  the  papers  in  this  volume  make  no  claim  to  a  sci- 
entific character.  They  are  very  pleasant  reading,  however,  and  occasion- 
ally furnish  a  novel  and  striking  fact.  ^  Mr.  Grindon's  peji  runs  rather  too 
easily  into  a  sentimental  style  which  does  not  enhance  the  merit  of  his 
observations.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  agreeable  to  a  large  class  of 
readers  who  like  to  find  a  great  deal  of  admiration  of  God's  benevolence  in 
all  books  that  touch  upon  scientific  matters.  For  our  own  part  we  dislike 
to  be  continually  nudged,  in  our  amateur  explorations  of  any  of  the  king- 
doms of  Nature,  and  exhorted  to  recognize  those  attributes  of  the  Lord, 
which  the  facts  themselves  are  showing  to  us  with  all  their  mighty  empha- 
sis. **  This,  gentlemen,  is  our  Heavenly  Father :  He  takes  an  airing  in  his 
garden  ;  at  present  He  is  looking  up  His  bugs  and  insects,  and  seeing  thai 
they  continue  to  be  endowed  with  marvellous  instincts  and  capacities  for 
enjoyment  Stand  aside  a  little,  gentlemen,  that  the  Lord  may  get  at  these 
bees  and  spiders  with  His  astonishing  benevolence."  This  style,  we  say, 
becomes  annoying  to  the  spectator  ;  and  we  should  think  that  the  Divine 
Mind  itself  would  be  little  flattered  by  these  constant  introductions  which 
pre-suppose  a  constant  difficulty  in  recognizing  it 

But  this  is  no  drawback  at  all  to  numerous  readers  who  will  derive  real 
pleasure  from  the  substantial  portions  of  these  pages.  If  it  were  v.orth 
while,  we  might  expose  the  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  about  miracles  on  pp. 
40,  4i.  Do  scientific  men  indulge  in  such  gentle  gossip  to  save  their  credit 
with  their  reader  as  men  of  Faith  ?  Their  works  will  show  their  Faith 
when  they  simply  present  and  illustrate  the  works  of  a  consistent  and  inva- 
riable order.  To  see  that,  to  believe  in  it,  to  trust  the  soul  and  body  to  it, 
and  to  confide  to  it  all  the  possible  fortunes  of  the  universe,  is  the  sub- 
limest  act  of  Faith  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  But  that  old  end 
of  the  miracles  keeps  travelling  up  to  the  tongue.  We  recommend  that 
scientific  books  eschew  it  j.  w. 

Our  Eternal  Homes.  By  a  Bible  Student.  From  the  Fourth  Lon- 
don Edition.    Boston :  J.  H.  Carter  &  Son.     1866.    pp.  viii.  186. 

This  is  a  good  dense  specimen  of  a  British  religious  book.  "  In  our 
inquiry,"  says  the  author,  "into  this  sublime  subject,  we  shall  only  seek  to 
learn  and  indicate  the  glimpses  of  heaven  furnished  to  us  in  the  Bible. 
From  the  Scriptures  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  state.  No  means  other  than  revelation  could  supply  us  with  the  decla- 
ration of  this  fact." 

If  there  be  anything  more  puerile  than  the  object  of  such  a  book,  it  is 
the  sentimental  method  of  its  treatment  Words  and  texts  from  Old  and 
New  Testament  swell  with  plenary  inspiration,  and  burst  tlieir  thin  skins  to 
hold  the  author's  gaseous  heaven.    Certainly  we  prefer  to  have  our  heaven 
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remain  unproved.  We  would  risk  not  finding  any  at  all  rather  than  be 
convinced  there  is  none  by  reading  such  a  book.  And  we  profoundly  regret 
the  niceness  of  the  paper  and  type  which  lend  themselves  to  disgust  men 
with  immortality.  The  book  is  printed  from  the  fourth  London  Edition. 
How  many  thousands,  then,  of  Victoria's  poorest  subjects  are  at  this  hour 
asleep  ! 

Short  Sermons  to  News-Boys  :  with  a  History  of  the  Formation  of  the 
News-Boy's  Lodging- House.  By  Charles  Loring  Bruce.  New 
York :  Scribner.     1866.    pp.  vi.  244. 

Mr.  Bruce  gives  a  good  account  of  the  facts  and  feelings  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  Children's  Aid  Society  in  New  York,  in  1853.  While  he 
was  Secretary  and  Trustee  of  that  Society,  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  forlorn  condition  of  the  news-boys  and  street-boys,  for  whom  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  done  by  any  church  or  mission  that  then  existed  in 
the  city.  He  describes  the  condition  of  these  boys,  and  gives  us  an  ac- 
count  of  the  establishment  of  a  Lodging-House  for  their  benefit  All  his 
missionary  operations  seem  to  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  feeding 
first,  cleaning  Und  clothing  the  bodies  in  which  the  immortal  spirit  starves 
and  languishes.  It  is  a  righteous  principle.  It  has  the  double  advantage 
of  preparing  the  neglected  child  for  the  reception  of  divine  truth,  and  of 
doing  him  some  practical  good  whether  the  truth  be  attained  by  him  or 
not.  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  is  a  good  creed  for  the  miserable, 
who  desire  their  bread  while  they  are  hungry,  and  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
the  chances  of  a  theological  heaven.  And  it  prepares  outcasts  well  for 
heaven  to  receive  them  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  heavenly  bosom  of 
human  charity.  This  makes  them  understand  who  and  where  God  is,  and 
what  was  the  divinity  in  Jesus. 

The  statistics  in  this  volume  are  very  interesting.  The  sermons  are 
generally  well  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  boys.  They  are  in  a  per- 
fectly simple,  femiliar  style,  being  talks  and  not  discourses.  Sometimes,  as 
when  Mr.  Bruce  tries  to  make  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  intelligible  to 
his  uncultivated  hearers,  he  shows  that  no  amount  of  culture,  and  no  artifice 
of  style,  can  possibly  make  nonsense  credible.  But  his  own  devoted  life, 
his  sympathy  with  the  erring  and  fallen,  his  perfect  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  their  conversion  to  clean  and  godly  ways,  shows  them  the  true  Christian 
sacrifice  which  reconciles  man  with  God. 
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AMERICAN    RELIGION. 

AMERICA  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  deal  as  radically  with  the 
religious  traditions  of  mankind  as  it  is  now  dealing  with  the 
political.  The  New  World  is  no  less  than  New  Birth.  In  every 
social  revolution  is  a  spiritual  revelation :  and  if  this  has  been  true 
in  the  past,  —  if  every  historical  religion  thus  far  has  made  itself  felt 
in  the  recoil  of  forms  and  institutions  and  the  demand  for  social  re- 
construction, before  issuing  into  a  self-conscious  Faith,  —  there  is  yet 
greater  reason  for  believing  that  such  a  life  as  is  now  germinating  on* 
this  continent  foreshadows  startling  changes  in  the  spiritual  conscious- 
ness of  Christendom.  Every  sign  of  Religious  Emancipation  appears- 
in  it  with  unprecedented  energy.  It  is  free  mastery  of  institutions  by. 
ideal  beliefs  :  unmatched  speed  of  thought  to  principles,  and  of  prin- 
ciples to  practical  power :  swiftest  responsibility  to  the  highest  moral 
tests :  boundless  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the  present  world  and.  the 
present  age. 

Optimist  alike  in  its  protests  and  its  claims,  an  open  path  for  all 
organic  human  forces  to  the  demonstration  of  their  intrinsic  virtue, 
our  Liberty  becomes  a  divine  genius.     What  we  know  or  mean  is  but 
the  smallest  factor  of  our  progress.     Here  at  last  is  full  possession 
of  man   by   the  logic  of  his  moral  being,  overruling  evil   purpose 
and  desire,  and  confounding  complacent  prediction.     It  is  the  free 
stress  of  the  Spirit,  whereof  none  can  tell  whither  iLgoeth ;  whose 
path  through  the  people's  life  is  on  eminent  domain^  anti.  vainly  re- 
sisted by  the  compromises  of  injustice  and  fear.     We  are  felons 
beneath  its  disciplines,  yet  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  in  its  loving 
imputations.     American  history  thus  far  has  been  its  contrasting  of 
huaOLBn  littleness  in  insight  and  conduct  with  the  grandeur  of  human 
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destiny.  Every  night  sees  the  wise  and  noble  covering  their  faces  i 
shame  before  public  degradation,  yet  the  morning  finds  them  Hfte 
in  wonder  at  the  help  that  was  hidden  behind  the  basest  deeds. 

And  if  the  best  have  no  adequate  prophetic  gift,  how  much  le 
shall  the  common  consciousness  recognize  the  issues  to  which  we  ai 
moving!  How  shall  the  majestic  process  for  which  all  ages  ha^ 
been  preparing,  be  grasped  by  its  own  half  reluctant  instruments 
Bewildered  by  the  endless  variety  of  its  demands,  absorbed  in  tJ 
drudgery  of  its  details,  blinded  by  personal  interests  to  its  sacre 
impartialities,  believing  in  institutions  rather  than  in  the  spiritual  in 
pulse  of  which  institutions  are  but  the  halting  progeny,  they  do  nc 
even  know  where  to  look  for  the  sources  of  its  life,  the  accesses  i 
its  inspiration.  Its  fountains  are  in  divine  heights  of  the  individu; 
soul,  which  are  scarcely  felt  as  yet  to  lie  within  the  limits  of  life,  th 
atmosphere  of  the  planet  The  real  master  of  the  hour  is  alwa} 
hid.  What  secretly  shapes  our  civilization  is  none  other  than  tlu 
very  dream  of  the  private  conviction,  that  revolutionary  ideal  of  tb 
inmost  spiritual  loyalty,  whereof  each  stands  in  politic  distrust,  an 
against  which  the  whole  combine  to  protect  the  Church  and  th 
State.  The  fire  that  burns  within  him  while  he  muses  alone,  th 
solemn  guest,  the  visionary  virtue  he  throws  off  into  some  "  God 
good  time  "  to  come,  because  he  distrusts  his  neighbor,  distrusts  th 
people,  distrusts  truth  ;  this  is  the  true  master,  cleaving  its  way  throug 
laws,  parties,  powers,  resistless,  sometimes  terrible,  the  drawn  swor 
of  fate.  Always  the  force  essentially  victorious  is  that  faith  whos 
advocacy  makes  a  man  politically  or  ecclesiastically  an  outlav 
Always  it  is  some  unaccepted  principle,  too  radical  for  sect  or  part; 
that  has  us  in  its  hands.  There  needs  but  the  bold  step  of  som 
swifter  messenger  to  reveal  that  all  were  waiting  for  this  rejected  idea 
tliat  it  is  the  sincere  confession  of  faith,  the  right  interpretation  < 
law,  the  lord  of  events.  The  crack  of  John  Brown's  rifle  suddenl 
confronted  ever)'  man  with  his  own  traditional  cowardice,  moral,  poli 
ical  or  physical.  A  moment  of  timid  deprecation  or  hasty  denial  - 
"  we  know  not  the  man  "  —  then  the  million  eyes  meet ;  the  expl< 
sion  of  long-pent  fires  comes  ;  the  nation  is  rent ;  the  lie  dragged  01 
to  judgment ;  the  laws  reconstructed ;  and  the  land  rings  with  cor 
fession  that  the  outlaw,  the  "lunatic,"  the  spurned  of  all  sections  t 
an  ignominious  death,  was  not  prophet  and  saint  only,  but  the  ver 
cr}'  that  was  rising  in  every  true  heart,  the  holy  child  of  the  Amer 
can  conscience,  the  inmost  sense  of  the  Hour. 

We  are  advised  by  public  experiences  like  these  that  our  religiou 
future  do€f  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  popular  confessions  of  faitl 
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If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  take  special  note  of  those  undercurrents  of 
American  character  which  are  not  acknowledged  to  possess  any  re- 
ligious quality,  nor  even,  as  yet,  to  be  a  power  at  all.     The  Divinity 
tiiat  shapes  our  spiritual  progress  works  in  secret     Its  Politics  have 
l>een  such  as  passed  for  No-Politics.     Its  Religion  is  that  which  is 
cralled  No-Religion.     As  the  laws  had  not  known  this  master  of  the 
liour,  but   at  every  fresh   commandment  were  surprised  and  con- 
founded, so  just  as  little  do  the  Church  organizations  embody  him. 
Be  cannot  be  seen  in  the  denominational  statistics,  in  the  votes  of 
_3leligious  Conventions,  nor,  in  a  word,  in  the  positive  ecclesiastical 
^rms  and  institutions  of  the  country.     These  represent  conscious 
intent :  they  do  not  represent  instinctive  tendency  ;  the  sacred  inward 
snotion  that  all  interests  must  obey.     Greece  and  Rome  were  unable 
-•o  believe  that  any  good  thing  could  come  out  of  Galilee,  while  both 
-^eir   civilizations   were   actually  heaving  with  birth-throes    whose 
-xioblest  issue  was  a  Nazarene.     As  with  that  earlier  reconstruction  of 
Tjeliefs,  so  with  the  present.     The  cry  of  "  Infidel "  that  comes  up 
:^om  the  Churches,  has  no  echo  in  the  invincible  tendencies  and 
intrinsic  needs  of  the  American  people.     The  tide  wave  of  its  ih- 
Teard  life  obeys  an  attraction  which  those  eyes  do  not  see,  nor  that 
tongue  confess.     We  do  not  convey  the  whole  truth  when  we  claim 
that  the  "  Infidelity  "  of  to-day  will  be  the  common  sense  of  to-mor- 
row ;  that  to  Science  belongs  the  Theology  of  the  Future ;  that  the 
wildernesses  of  the  free  continent  are  by  and  by  to  blossom  like  the 
rose  with  fair  humanities  born  of  a  faith  in  human  nature  and  the 
earthly  life  which  as  yet  passes  for  mere  unbelief  in  God.     It  is  not 
enough  to  predict  that  the  narrow  path  of  religious  outlawry  which 
but  few  are  found  ready  to  enter,  is  to  lead  out  into  a  Day  in  whose 
light  all  nations  are  to  walk.     The  scattered  confessors  of  a  faith 
which  is  to  possess  the  future  may  well  be  sure  of  an  unconscious 
sympathy  in  the  mind  of  the /r/?j^/// generation  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  ecclesiastical  or  social  repute.     They  may  freely  appeal  to 
that  common  sense  and  natural  piety  which  determines  the  peculiar 
form  of    our  civilization,  and   which  is  none   the   less  controlling 
because  the  traditional  creeds  have   hitherto  withheld  from  it  the 
knowledge  of  its  title  to  the  name  of  Religion.     They  have  no  occa- 
sion to  measure  their  strength  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  have 
already  learned  this  lesson  ;   nor  yet  to  desiderate  the  prestige  of 
organizations.     A  current  that  sets  from  the  ii)most  character  of  a 
cornmunity  shapes  those  very  shores  of  which  organizations  do  but 
mark  the  waterline.     It  does  not  move  by  virtue  of  constructions, 
effective  mainly  as  hydraulic  aid  where  inspiration  creeps  in  scanty 
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streamlets,  or  as  breakwaters  where  it  rushes  in  spring  floods.  ', 
belongs  to  a  superior  order  of  forces.  That  which  flows  in  the  mei 
tal  habit  and  moral  genius  of  a  people  may  well  be  trusted  to  its  ov 
natural  freedom  :  it  is  at  all  events  sure  to  maintain  this ;  it  is  pe 
petual  spontaneity  and  creative  impulse :  and  this  is  precisely  i 
viiaiiiyy  which  makes  it  refuse  all  permanent  forms  that  we  ha^ 
learned  to  provide. 

What  American  life  inwardly  means,  —  what,  through  all  organise 
denial  and  half-acceptance,  and  consequent  penalty,  it  supreme 
seeks,  we  shall  still  venture  to  designate,  notwithstanding  the  hideoi 
abuse  of  the  word  in  the  political  dialects,  as  Democracy.  It  w 
probe  that  word  to  its  ultimate  and  sacred  meaning.  This  is  i 
undercurrent  of  common  sense  and  natural  piety :  in  the  inspiratic 
of  this  idea  alone  can  the  soul  of  this  people  find  satisfaction. 
is  equalizing  persons,  sexes,  races  before  the  impartial*  liberties  ai 
duties  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  common  nature.  It  is  abolishii 
inspiration  as  the  prerogative  of  a  supposed  "special  mediatoi 
between  God  and  Man,  whether  a  Race,  a  Church,  or  a  Person  ;  ai 
expanding  it  to  cover  the  essential  relation  of  the  human  faculties 
Truth,  Beauty,  Good  ;  manifested  in  morality,  wisdom,  holiness  ; 
religious  genius,  and  in  practical  service.  It  is  making  the  ideals 
faith  pure  human,  and  real  human  relations  ideal.  With  one  hand  it 
lifting  the  most  despised  race  to  the  justification  of  its  manhoo* 
with  the  other  it  is  rescuing  the  divinest  Man  from  dogmatic  deifi< 
tion  into  the  dear  company  of  manly  human  workers.  It  is  th 
extinguishing  all  exceptional  claims,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  soci 
whether  set  up  in  the  name  of  the  "  supernatural "  or  the  natur 
physiology  or  faith,  whether  embodied  in  a  doctrinal  infallibility, 
official  mediatorship,  or  a  political  oligarchy,  —  which  deny  the  essi 
tial  equalities  of  a  spiritual  republic  co  extensive  with  the  race.  It 
consecration  to  the  service  of  a  Divine  Humanity  which  awa 
unfolding  in  every  individual  soul.  However  visionary  this  ideal  m 
appear  in  the  present  state  of  morals,  however  adverse  to  domina 
creeds  and  institutions,  it  is  in  the  very  theory  of  our  civilization, 
the  straight  line  of  our  motion.  To  this  end  we  have  our  being  a: 
people.  For  this  all  phases  of  experience,  all  races  and  confessio: 
are  gathered  into  the  free  communion  and  boundless  hope  of  1 
New  World.  No  recognized  religious  body  even  proposes  such  demi 
racy  as  this.  It  is  too  large  to  be  managed  ;  it  refuses  the  leade 
it  escapes  the  plans ;  it  eludes  the  machinery ;  it  will  not  be  centi 
ized  nor  confined  ;  it  vanishes  from  the  councils  of  propagandia 
it  will  not  abide  with  mutual  supervision  and  apuitval  control,  i 
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^ith  that  esprit-de^corps  which  binds  men  into  cliques,  clubs,  and 
religious  conferences.  Never  was  there  such  energy  oi  associated 
action  ;  yet  never  were  associatiops  so  fleeting,  such  is  its  impatience 
of  their  limits.  Its  steps  are  disintegrations;  its  victories  are  per- 
sonal protests.  Its  triumphs  run  in  the  subtle  forces  that  flow  bmeath 
those  surface  communications,  in  the  impalpable  magnetism  of  the 
ideal  life.  They  are  prepared  in  the  hidden  heights  of  personality, 
-where  one  is  most  radical  and  most  sincere.  His  finest  sense  of  liberty 
and  love,  which  the  drill  and  drum-beat  of  proseiytism  repels,  the  inex- 
pressible relation  of  the  private  soul  to  the  Infinite  Life,  is  what 
makes  him  really  democratic,  one  with  the  Spirit  that  moves  the 
reluctant  mass. 

For  though  sects  cannot  contain  this  ideal  democracy,  though  "  the 
Church,"  in  its  very  organization  excludes  it,  yet  it  is  the  one  vital 
stimulus  of  American  conscience,  a  divine  necessity  that  forces  the 
public  will.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  present  other  and  greater  to 
us  than  the  past.  And  its  subtle  dynamics  are  transmuting  the  old 
elements,  supplanting  the  old  phases,  reshaping  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  mankind. 

For  the  first  time,  the  watchword  of  success  is  Human  Nature :  its 
inspiration  the  soul  that  is  common  to  all  men.     All  "  revivals  "  fail 
but  those  which  the  widest  social  claims  compel ;  revivals  of  Human- 
ity; moral,  educational,  philanthropic.      The  sects  can   no  longer 
wield  that  earnest  conviction  which  gave  terrible  power  to  the  most 
exclusive  creeds,  and  made  the  future  life  as  well  as  the  present  the 
unquestioned  domain  of  a  spiritual  oligarchy  entitled  "  the  elect" 
America  throws  her  children  upon  their  noblest  natural  instincts,  a 
field  where  all  can  achieve  somewhat,  and  where  the  ways  of  progress 
shall  forever  stand  open  for  all.     The  theological  revolution  herein 
involved  is  total. 

No  less  is  Religion  itself  new  bom.     The  struggle  for  social  jus- 
tice, the  war  for  universal  freedom,  great  experiences  of  public  peril 
suid  deliverance,  of  domestic  bereavement,  personal  sacrifice   and 
liumane  endeavor  in  such  a  cause,  a  divine  path  ever  flaming  with 
^resh  moral  illuminations,  are  decisive  exorcists  of  traditional  beliefs, 
^nd  bring  us  to  the  natural  springs  of  Inspiration.     Our  Faith  comes 
"^fith  this  hard-won  Nationality,  at  first  hand.     The  American  finds 
\i\&  religion  in  his  occupation,  and  need  look  no  further,  because  this 
"^11  hold  his  best  life ;  because  it  is  neither  predetermined  for  him, 
"Hor  compressed  within  fixed  limits  of  aspiration,  but  is  his  own  free 
choice  and  adequate  opportunity  of  growth.     His  idealism  flows  to 
"^his;  not  to  a  Hebrew  Christ  or  some  Palestine  and  Bible  in  the 
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Past,  where  the  Soul  has  clung  as  if  spellbound  so  long,  simply  becaus 
it.  could  not  freely  believe  and  build  in  its  own  immediate  sphen 
For  the  same  reason,  he  is  secularizing  all  property  in  special  time; 
books,  traditions,  rites,  or  persons,  hitherto  claimed  by  the  Churche 
for  God  as  against  Alan  :  his  respect  for  practical  life  allows  no  sue 
antagonism  of  interests.  We  refuse  to  officialize  or  delegate  tb 
divine.  What  it  is  for  us,  it  shall  be  as  the  claim  of  life  itself  an 
personality  as  the  meaning  of  every  hour  and  of  all  resource.  Edi 
cational  aims,  as  more  broadly  human,  supplant  ecclesiastical  au 
denominational.  All  interests  of  moment  centre  in  an  implicit  rel 
ance  on  tlie  positive  laws  of  mind  and  matter,  and  there  is  no  plac 
left  in  our  hearts  for  the  theological  notion  of  miracle.  And  with  thi 
must  disappear  the  whole  visionary  fabric  of  **  Religion,"  in  the  ol 
sense  of  a  sphere  apart  from  natural  processes  of  growth  in  charai 
ter  and  conduct 

Our  desire  is  to  fields  never  hallowed  by  the  old  consecrationi 
For  us  the  day  springs  where  no  priestly  ark  awaits  us,  and  where  a 
yet  no  temple  sunds.  The  main  triumphs  of  our  national  civilizs 
tion  thus  far,  are  what  this  Religion  of  the  Past  would  call  secular  0 
profane.  To  Rome  they  are  anathema,  to  tJie  sects  a  stumblin; 
block.  In  the  eye  of  the  Church,  our  great  movements  of  politica 
and  social  regeneration  were  profane  :  it  is  by  tlicir  compulsion  tha 
its  **  gospel "  has  anything  to  do  with  politics  or  the  public  morals 
The  Free  School  system  is  secular.  The  Michigan  State  Universit} 
the  largest  of  our  colleges,  and  the  most  truly  representative  0 
America  in  its  breadth  of  scope,  its  free  tuition  and  its  unsectariai 
spirit,  as  well  as  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  —  is  essentially  seculai 
and  has  not  as  yet  even  a  theological  department  The  work  of  tin 
Sanitary  Commission,  itself  the  discovery  of  a  New  World  in  th< 
science  of  beneficence,  was  secular.  And  all  our  achievement  i 
broadly  successful,  as  well  as  noble,  in  proportion  as  it  has  escapes 
technical  religious  handling,  and  represented  that  natural  religion  o 
conduct  in  which  there  are  no  differences  of  sect. 

But  it  is  further  to  be  said  of  the  Religion  of  the  Past,  that  wor 
ship,  as  dependent  on  its  rites  and  forms,  is  a  failure  in  America.  Tin 
Churches  are  quietly  ignored.  Perhaps  not  a  quarter  of  the  popula 
tion  of  our  cities  care  to  see  the  inside  of  their  walls.  The  popula 
heart  is  not  in  the  theology  they  represent,  and  finds  no  practica 
bearing  in  most  of  the  routint^s  with  which  they  are  associated.  The» 
are  exotic :  belong  to  remote  times  and  countries.  What,  for  exam 
pie,  can  be  less  American  than  such  formalilies  as  ecclesiastica 
councils,  in  whidi  even  the  liberal  sects  ilill  fccblv  persist,  or  sucJ 
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excq)tionaI  and  exclusive  devotions  as  the  "  Lord's  Supper  "  1  Nor 
IS  the  defection  superficial.  Thoughtful  and  reckless,  educated  and 
ignorant,  pure  and  profane,  are  alike  recusant.  The  statistics  of  the 
principal  sects  begin  already  to  show  a  diminishing  vitality,  and  the 
growth  claimed  by  one  or  two  denominations  is  far  outrun  by  that  of 
a  mighty  outside  multitude  which  awaits  new  spiritual  impulses  native 
to  the  civilization.  Individual  sects  gain  at  each  other's  expense, 
but  not  from  this  outlying  nebular  life.  And  their  very  \ncrease 
proves  the  working  of  the  same  hostile  leaven  in  divers  ways. 

Thxis  the  Episcopal  Church  gains  by  the  accession  of  fugitives  from 
the  inquisitorial  methods  and  spiritual  vigilance  committees  of  the 
Evangelical  sects,  to  a  communion  where  indifference  or  unbelief  is 
left  undisturbed,  provided  it  complies  with  prescribed  forms.     It  has 
grown  also  as  a  Receiving  Tomb  for  sympathizers  with  aristocratic  or 
oligarchical  institutions,  who  flee  from  the  daylight" of  the  American 
Gospel  into  its  underground  stillness,  simply  because  no  other  lot  in 
the  cemetery  of  dead  beliefs  seems  so  safe  from  democratic  intrusion. 
Certainly  neither  of  these  ways  of  increase  can  be  counted  as  adding 
to  its  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  strength.     And  Episcopacy  in  this 
country  has  little  of  the  doctrinal  pliancy,  the  genius  or  the  social 
and  historic  prestige,  which  preserve  the  life  of  its  English  progenitor. 
It  is  not  like  that  a  growth  of  the  national  character.   The  accessions 
just  mentioned,  whether  from  such  as  seek  liberty  from  spiritual  espi- 
onage, or  of  such  as  flee  from  the  prevalent  preaching  of  a  demo- 
crratic  gospel,  are  not  signs  of  its  vigor,  but  of  the  new  revolutionary 
leaven  which  is  transforming  the  religious  world. 

Romanism  also  has  a  certain  power  of  growth,  derived  from  its 
^wiperior  consistency  as  dogma  and  discipline.  If  is  the  true  logical 
^Dpposite  of  the  American  Religious  Idea.  It  is  able  to  concentrate 
sit  a  negative  pole  vitalities  impossible  to  half-way  sects.  Its  promi- 
-xience  merely  indicates  the  energy  of  that  radical  movement  of  the 
-time  and  the  country,  which  it  is  mustering  all  its  force  to  escape. 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  really  increasing  sects  are  the  Metho- 
Jist  and  the  Spiritist.  And  of  these  the  former  represents  more  of 
the  spontaneity  of  feeling  and  less  of  the  strictness  of  creed  than 
any  other  of  the  Evangelical  bodies  ;  while  the  latter  is  in  substance 
but  a  momentary  leverage  for  multitudes  of  feet  that  are  making  the 
best  escape  they  can  out  of  the  quicksands  of  the  old  theology. 
Heaven  speed  them  to  rm/ deliverance. 

The  signs  are  all  one  way.  The  sects  are  no  longer  strongholds  of 
belief,  so  much  as  of  social  proprieties.  They  are  a  part  of  manners. 
•This  veneer  of  respectability  hides  a  vast  amount  of  practical  skepti- 
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cism,  while  it  helps  to  protect  social  life  against  sudden  and  violeni 
change.  The  most  adhesive  part  of  a  perishing  order  of  things 
manners  are  the  last  to  give  way  before  the  new  creative  forces  ;  th« 
shell  of  an  old  system  stands  stiff  and  polished  although  it  i$  fiaisi 
ceasing  to  be  anything  but  a,  shell ;  like  the  old  suits  of  armor  in  th^ 
museums,  that  are  all  the  more  assiduously  straightened  up  and 
burnished  because  they  are  lifeless  and  hollow.  There  is  significanci 
enough  in  the  traditional  faith  of  Christendom  to  make  its  formj 
still  dear  to  multitudes  of  sincere  believers  ;  but  the  intensity  of  fresh 
experiences  is  rapidly  withdrawing  the  life  that  once  dwelt  content 
within  their  obsolete  symbols. 

Many  of  the  secular  interests  with  which  this  defecrion  of  the  pub- 
lic heart  and  conscience  is  identified,  have  their  unspiritual  aspect, 
and  are  surely  not  without  their  perils.  But  they  are  a  process  oi 
education  as  inevitable  as  the  new  physical,  political,  social  conditions 
in  which  we  are  placed.  They  are  a  step  we  have  not  chosen,  but 
found  appointed  for  us.  They  are  in  the  natural  order  of  our  des- 
tiny. The  magnetism  of  this  immense  practical  opportunity  must 
conquer  all  traditional  speculation  and  homage.  The  special  work 
the  land  and  the  age  combine  to  prescribe  must  be  done.  The 
exclusion  of  past  theoloT^ical  interests  involved  in  its  performance, 
may  seem  to  the  guardians  of  the  old  order  of  things  very  like  cast- 
ing off  the  Spirit  and  floating  into  the  abysses.  But  these  terrors  arc 
of  the  backward  look,  and  must  yield  to  the  acceptance  of  our  des- 
tiny as  divine  promise.  If  this  intense  secular  drift  of  American 
thought  and  purpose  is  not  everywhere  religious  in  the  best  sense,  it 
is  at  least  the  initial  step  to  the  highest  religion.  It  is  the  advanu 
out  of  a  Siipcrnatui'alism  which  has  hitherto  disparaged  the  human 
faculties,  the  present  life,  and  the  visible  world  :  and  we  are  called  to 
a  sense  of  awe  before  the  majestic  material  by  which  this  step  is 
secured.  No  intensity  of  reaction  on  the  ancient  centres  of  faith 
can  be  ominous  when  thus  regarded.  There  was  no  way  to  escape 
the  falsities  which  have  hitherto  passed  for  religion  but  the  apparent 
negation  of  religion.  None  the  less  are  the  eternal  moral  foundations 
beneath  our  feet.  The  very  first  lesson  of  American  Revelation  is 
that  there  can  be  no  true  groundwork  of  holiness  till  the  laws  and 
uses  of  this  life,  physical  and  spiritual,  are  freely  sought  out  and  thor- 
oughly accepted ;  and  that  is  an  irreverent  distrust  which  regards  the 
present  absorbing  pursuit  of  them  as  other  than  subser\'ient  to  the 
gathering  of  materials  for  the  largest,  wisest,  most  practical  and  in- 
spiring faith  possible  for  man. 

I  have  heard  well-informed  persons,  even  of  the  '^  liberal "  sects 
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speak  with  despondency  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  West 
Their  report  was  that  a  contempt  for  all  creeds  has  become  preva- 
lent :  that  the  "  comeouter  "  or  at  least  the  "  outsider  "  is  really  rep- 
resentative of  the  general   tendency :  that  people  are  absorbed  in 
social  interests  and  engrossed  by  physical  nature,  and  exceedingly 
intractable  to  the  proselyting  agencies  of  the  Church.     But  only  a 
defective  hospitality  towards  the  genius  of  American  life  can  find 
this  state  of  things  unhealthy.     Its  significance  is  too  deep  to  be 
fethomed  by  a  religious  sentiment  bound  to  special  formulas  and  lines 
of  experience,  and  inapt  to  recognize  religious  tendency  except  in 
the  form  of  visible  institution  or  denominational  growth.     The  lever 
of  modern  change  goes  deeper  than  any  Christian  sect  can  appreci- 
ate.    The  continent  has  a  higher  mission  than  to  serve  the  past 
forms  of  faith,  and  must  initiate  its  new  piety  in  its  own  way.     The 
IVest  means  deliverance   from  rigid  moulds   of  belief:   inspiration 
from  opportunities  that  no  current  religious  programme  can  compete 
mrith.     There  is  an  overwhelming  appeal  to  natural   instincts   and 
ca.pacities  hitherto  held  in  spiritual  minority  and  duress.     Nature  is 
claiming  her  own,  as  the  granite  disintegrates  to  make  way  for  sun- 
beam and  sod :  as  the  fallen  leaves  of  the  forest  are   changing  to 
vitalized  soil  for  new  harvests  of  gigantic  corn  and  grain  such  as 
America  only  can  produce. 

To  the  antique  faiths  of  New  England  but  a  rocky  edge  of  the 
la.nd  of  promise  is  accorded.  Piiritanism  opened  the  door,  but  it  is 
not  the  lord  of  the  manor.  And  the  Church,  as  such,  will  find  this 
a.  New  World,  in  a  more  revolutionary  sense  even  than  its  discovery 
^w-as  to  the  ideas  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  are  cut  off  from 
Europe  that  man  may  take  his  spiritual  as  well  as  material  bearings 
aTresh,  recur  to  first  principles  and  original  forces,  become  a  nobler, 
social,  Adam^  and  learn  from  this  untamed  Eden  planted  west7ifard 
"wrhat  human  life  is,  and  power,  and  growth.  Confronted  with  prim- 
itive conditions,  he  has  first  to  unlearn  his  dependence  on  the  final- 
ities of  other  forms  of  civilization.  The  West  begins  by  compelling 
tlie  true  recognition  of  the  visible  ivorld,  by  emancipating  physical 
..Mature  from  the  frown  of  theological  systems  born  of  the  Old 
'World  burdens  and  decays.  A  magnificent  continent  summons  man 
to  venerations  he  had  forsaken  for  ideals  in  the  past :  brings  forest 
^nd  prairie  and  river  to  confound  cathedral  and  creed  :  fills  him  with 
tJtanic  plans,  and  sweeps  him  on  the  tide  of  a  boundless  opportunity. 
"What  unlimited  grasp  of  Commerce  on  every  side!  See  Atlantic 
SKtA  Pacific  offering  rival  bribes  !  What  tables  God  spreads  in  the 
^vrQdemess !     Is  it  for  the  body  only  ?     Does  that  mighty  ("alifornia 
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cypress  felled  by  the  speculators  to  make  a  danc  ng  floor  of  the  stump 
and  a  bowling  alley  of  the  fallen  trunk,  tell  the  whole  coming  mean- 
ing of  Nature  to  the  Western  races  ?  It  only  assures  us  that  their 
faults  are  not  grim  asceticism  and  contempt  of  this  world.  Idaho 
and  Nevada  are  not  mere  food  for  tlie  mint  Huge  forest  and  rolling 
plain,  serene  central  parks  in  the  heart  of  the  solemn  Sierras,  Yo- 
semite  cliffs  and  torrents,  river  highways  of  two  thousand  miles  from 
lakes  that  are  oceans  to  gulfs  that  are  open  gateways  to  the  globe, 
are  symbolic  suggestions  of  the  spiritual  continent  What  forms  are 
tliese  to  educate  the  inner  life  of  nations,  quicken  germs  of  grand 
belief,  expand  and  liberate  the  conscience,  instil  reverence  and  the 
finer  delights,  and  the  Courage  to  become  what  man  can  be  and 
ought  1  The  old  tastes  and  cultures  are  on  the  track  of  the  rudest 
pioneer.  He  is  opening  a  path  for  them,  every  step  of  which  is  fresh 
baptism  that  relaxes  their  rigid  conventional  forms,  and  fresh  inspi- 
ration that  supplants  their  finalities.  Those  undulating  highlands 
along  the  Ohio,  overlooking  wastes  that  Slavery  forbade  to  blossom, 
frontiers  of  Liberty  not  fifly  years  ago  a  wilderness,  are  already  lovely 
with  lawns  and  parks,  and  set  with  mansions  hospitable  to  the  best 
literature  and  art  of  modern  times.  But  equally  obvious  with  this 
breadth  of  social  and  aesthetic  promise  is  the  resistless  pressure* 
towards  such  a  reconstruction  of  belief  as  has  been  described. 

It  will  cost  time  and  pains,  to  learn  what  Nature  means  by  these 
prodigal  offers  to  the  instincts  of  material  production  and  private 
enterprise.  The  perils  of  this  rush  of  competitive  forces,  this  plunge 
into  the  untamed  elements,  this  eager  spring  of  the  hunter  and  the 
savage  for  his  prey,  are  not  to  be  disguised.  But  this  is  merely 
incidental  to  the  process  of  bringing  us  into  close  contact  with  real- 
ities:  into  fresh  recognition  of  our  visible  actual  relations  to  the 
world  and  each  other.  We  give  ourselves  to  mountaii^  river,  plain, 
to  reap  their  earthly  values ;  when  they  have  our  hearts  they  will  con- 
front us  with  their  imperishable  meanings.  Our  follies  waste  not 
these,  and  their  gospel  awaits  its  hour.  What  heights,  what  solitudes, 
what  spaces  are  here,  to  speak,  generation  after  generation,  to  the 
people  !  And  to  what  a  people,  how  descended,  and  how  bred,  bom 
to  what  ideals,  gifted  with  what  creative  force,  what  forward  stress 
and  sight  1  This  is  God's  own  sense  of  "  America  for  Americans," 
its  only  possible,  broadly  human  sense.  The  matchless  continent  is 
His,  for  He  made  it :  through  His  purpose  it  is  ours :  ours,  in  its 
power  of  superearthly  rebuke  and  spiritual  suggestion,  its  endless 
symbolism  of  things  eternal  and  unseen,  its  moral  compulsions  and 
rewards,  its  living  Bible  new  every  morning,  and  with  every  new  bom 
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i;hild :  and  not  one  syllable  of  its  message  can  fall  to  the  ground 
void.  Already  through  the  roar  of  material  industries  and  compe- 
titions we  should  be  able  to  detect  these  deeper  harmonies  with  the 
spiritual  nature.  When  you  tirst  listen  to  Niagara,  you  hear  the  mul- 
titudinous rush  of  waters,  the  din  of  myriad  mad  waves,  each  speed- 
ing to  its  fall.  But  the  practiced  ear  discerns  an  undertone  :  the 
keynote  of  Niagara  is  as  real  as  that  of  a  symphony :  the  hunters 
Id  the  old  wilderness  used  to  tell  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  pre- 
dict the  weather  from  its  sound.  And  the  material  civilization  of  the 
continent  has  its  undertone  of  spiritual  prophecy,  if  we  will  hear. 
But  this  we  reserve  for  i'uller  notice  hereafter. 

It  is  not  physical  Nature  only  that  emancipates  in  the  New  World. 
Who  can  keep  the  dust  of  stationary  creeds  about  him  where  cities 
grow  as  torrents  j^ather  in  the  spring  ?  These  busy  swarms  of  every 
race  and  falih,  do  not  level  the  mountains  and  make  the  desert  blos- 
som in  a  day  without  winning  fresh  ideals  from  an  unprecedented 
experience.  At  the  West  these  converging  races  enter  into  energetic 
competition,  ami  on  equal  terms,  as  elements  of  constructive  pxower. 
Here  are  American,  German,  Jew,  Swede,  Celt;  tach  in  sufficient 
force  to  compel  the  respect  of  the  rest,  and  enlarge  their  common 
consciousness  of  humanity  by  his  own  special  gifts.  Social  and 
industrial  friction  subdues  exclusiveness  and  effaces  prejudice  :  every 
Ijelief  becomes  less  provincial,  more  human.  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Rome,  made  the  unities  of  nascent  Christianity  possible  by  breaking 
clown  the  antipathies  of  races  and  religions  into  a  free  and  fluent 
medium.  The  commingling  of  modern  beliefs  in  the  free  intellectual 
and  social  spaces  of  the  West  works  in  like  manner,  but  upon 
nobler  materials  and  yet  grander  unities.  Everywhere  the  solvent  is 
zaX  work  :  everywhere  disintegration,  floating  fragments,  tentative  com- 
l>inations  of  elements  once  mutually  hostile  or  unknown  :  a  trans- 
itional conglomerate :  a  syncretism  in  art  and  faith,  not  always  edi- 
iying  indeed  to  laste  or  piery,  but  at  least  full  of  Ihe  promise  of  a 
life  hitherto  unlmagined  on  the  earth.  Everywhere  fusion  and  eman- 
<:ipation,  however  unconfessed,  are  progressing  by  laws  stronger  than 
iiuman  traditions. 

Thus  the  growth  of  Ctitholicism  at  the  West  depends  very  much 
upon  its  benevolent  movements  and  instiiuiions.  And  it  is  precisely 
this  luimanliarian  spirit,  so  essential  to  its  prosperity,  that  throws  it 
open  to  a  broader  reh;^iou>»  freedom.  ;\s  almoner  for  the  unfortunate, 
as  controller  of  the  iian;;erous  classes,  the  Catholic  must  find  him- 
self more  and  more  closely  associated,  in  practical  service,  with  the 
so-colled  iiiiiajl.      i  lie  law  of  A;nerican  destiny  makcb  the  strongest 
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attractive  forces  of  ^Jiis  sect  weaken  its  antagonism  to  the  fref 
thought  tliat  must  undermine  its  traditional  dogma  and  disciplin 
The  very  conditions  of  its  present  growth  are  the  sure  death  of  i 
isolation,  the  guarantee  of  its  coming  fall  into  the  mighty  current  th 
sc:ts  towards  spiritual  freedom. 

Under  what  admir^le  auspices  has  the  speculative  boldness  of  tl 
German  mind  entered  into  American  life  at  the  West  I  It  comes 
such  force  as  to  constitute  a  prime  factor  of  civilization,  and  for  tl 
first  time  learns  its  own  practical  powers.  For  the  first  time,  it  fin< 
a  field  where  no  barriers  separate  ideas  from  institutions,  where  co 
victions  circulate  by  their  own  force  and  broaden  by  full  discussio 
where  educated  thought  reaches  the  popular  mind,  and  truth  is  its< 
none  other  than  the  promise  of  practical  harvests  of  social  foo 
The  old-world  restraints  upon  its  geniality  are  escaped.  Tliey  ha^ 
developed  a  courage  in  theological  negation  that  makes  it  apt  for  i 
needful  disintegrative  work  ;  a  disposition,  also,  to  ignore  religion  i 
a  sefitimmt^  as  well  as  to  oppose  a  sturdy  scorn  to  that  sentiments 
ism  which  is  the  main  strength  of  authoritative  doctrine.  But  thei 
qualities  do  not  exhaust  its  capacity.  They  are  indeed  only  speci 
and  limited  expressions  of  an  innate  radicalism,  a  constitution 
preference  of  substance  to  form,  a  necessity  of  pressing  the  oi 
aside  to  reach  the  other.  This  penetrative  earnestness  is  practical 
religious.  No  race  ever  possessed  such  power  of  ideal  constructio 
No  race  so  distinctly  apprehends  universal  principles  of  justice  ar 
Inmianity.  It  is  redeeming  the  West  from  the  essence  of  Slavei 
through  its  clear  intuition  of  the  meaning  of  Freedom.  Missouri 
the  monument  of  its  fidelity  to  an  abstract  idea.  Its  swifter  instin 
spurs  the  more  politic  American  to  nobler  ventures.  It  is  the  poll 
cal  and  religious  pioneer  ;  its  post  beyond  the  intellectual  frontiers 
its  call  ever  heard  from  the  unexplored  wilds  our  march  approache 
The  energetic  concourse  of  forces  and  opportunities  at  the  West 
needed  to  bring  out  these  vital  qualities.  Its  intellectual  couraj 
and  revolutionary  ardor,  its  swift  ascent  to  principles,  its  scorn  of  tr 
ditional  assumptions,  its  delight  in  the  sense  of  creative  thought,  a 
leavening  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  newer  States.  Its  spe 
idative  energies  will  have  freer  play  than  ever  before,  and  will  rcsum 
with  a  bolder  impulse,  the  most  radical  methods,  systems  and  resul 
of  their  past  history.  Their  levers  will  surely  search  the  roots 
every  received  belief.  But  the  claim  of  human  nature  is  set  forth 
America  by  such  variety  of  experience,  such  breadth  of  relation,  ar 
such  fullness  of  ideal  promise,  that  they  will  just  as  surely  be  ii 
pelled  to  press  on  to  purely  constructive  work. 
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Signs  of  the  practical  working  of  the  new  freedom  are  not  wanting. 
Many  German  Protestant  Churches  at  the  West  are  said  to  be 
already  inclined  to  "  naturalism."  The  German  Catholic  brings  his 
joyous  associations  with  church  festivals,  and  lights  his  Easter  fires 
amidst  the  gloom  of  the  sterner  sect.  With  all  his  coarser  habits  and 
amusements,  he  is  a  foil  to  the  grim  Puritanism  which  makes  piety  a 
penance.  The  German  as  Mrell  as  the  Catholic  population  generally 
put  Sunday  to  holiday  uses  or  abuses  —  and  the  strict  Sabbatarian 
will  be  compelled  to  accept  the  wisdom  of  providing  such  amusements 
as  may  prevent  the  prevalence  ef  those  which  deprave  and  disoi^n- 
ize  society.  It  will  not  be  long  before  Sunday  reading  rooms  will  be 
a  feature  of  our  western  cities.  The  authoritative  Sabbath  is  passii^ 
from  the  land :  and  cannot  be  recalled.  Whatever  observance  the 
day  is  to  secure  will  have  to  be  based  on  the  natural  necessities  of 
society ;  the  organic  human  demand  for  a  season  of  rest  from  tumult 
and  toil.  Not  a  traditional  belief,  based  on  Bibliolatry,  but  will  in 
tike  manner  be  pried  off  the  old  foundations,  to  stand  or  fall  by  true 
American  tests.* 

Even  yudaism  illustrates  the  power  of  the  New  World  over  theo- 
logical inveteracy.  The  Jew  is  beginning  to  abandon  what  is  most 
distinctive  in  his  religious  traditions:  proof  against  centuries  of 
European  persecution,  they  yield  to  the  genial  inspiration  of  Amer- 
ican freedom.  The  old  anticipations  of  a  personal  Messiah  and  a 
return  to  Palestine  are  fast  losing  their  hold.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  a  Jew  could  consistently  make  permanent  investments  in 
this  country.  Now  America  is  accepted  in  perpetuity.  Colleges  are 
founded,  and  emigrant  societies  formed  to  bring  over  the  European 
and  Asiatic  coreligionists.  The  coming  Messiah  is  to  mean  the 
progress  of  Hebrew  Theism.  Temples  are  built  for  children's  child- 
ren, whose  very  architecture  symbolizes  the  breaking  up  of  exclusive 
traditions,  the  fusion  of  tendencies,  characteristic  of  the  West.  The 
most  unprogressive  of  beliefs  has  perhaps  weighed  anchor  and  is 
under  brave  sail  for  fresh  spiritual  shores.  "  Judaism,"  says  the  text 
book  prepared  for  Hebrew  schools  by  Dr.  Wise,  **  teaches  no  dogmas 
or  mysteries  of  belief  on  which  salvation  exclusively  depends :  the 
path  of  salvation  is  generous  action  from  noble  motives."  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  best  of  the  Rabbis  from  the  earliest  Talmudists  down, 
that  "  the  just  of  alftaces  and  religions  shall  be  saved  "  is  coming  at 
last  to  full  acceptance.  There  are  signs  also  of  convergence  with  the 
*  Radicalism '  into  which  American  Christmdom  is  advancing.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  natural  than  such  attractions.  Regarding  Jesus 
as  a  pure  and  devout  Hebrew,  in  no  sense  as  an  official  Mediator  or 
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Redeemer,  still  less  as  Deity,  Judaism  indeed  needs  but  abandon  its 
peculiar  form  of  Bibliolalry  and  the  exclusiveness  of  sect,  to  come  into 
full  unison  with  those  who  have  rejected  the  current  Christianity  for 
a  pure  Theistic  faith.  Hebrew  piety,  fairly  interpreted,  has  substan- 
tially the  same  basis  with  Christian,  and  breathes  a  similar  spirit. 
As  soon  as  they  are,  respectively,  released  from  an  exclusive  Mosaism, 
and  an  official  Christism,  they  flow  together  in  a  Natural  Religion 
of  the  Love  of  God  and  Man.  Dr.  Philippson,  an  eminent  German 
Jew,  in  his  lectures  at  Magdeburg  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  appealed 
not  only  to  Christendom  to  deliver  the  Religious  Idea  from  specifi- 
cally Christian  elements ;  but  exhorted  Judaism  also  to  dissolve  its 
specialities  in  that  broader  life ;  to  say  to  the  Religions  which  haw 
proceeded  from  its  bosom  —  "  Unfold  yourselves  into  the  freedom  of 
the  pure  Idea,  that  my  special  form  may  become  useless,  and  humanity  be 
united  in  the  recognition  of  one  God,  who  has  made  the  human  soul 
in  His  image,  who  is  in  immediate  relation  with  it,  and  to  union  with 
whom  it  must  aspire  by  holiness,  by  love,  by  morality,  and  by  the 
broadest  social  liberty  and  equality."  The  response  to  this  earnest 
call  can  only  come  from  America,  where  similar  demands  are  arising 
from  the  bosom  of»  every  religious  commimion,  and  where  the  fields 
are  sown  for  these  very  harvests. 

Here  is  one  of  those  sublime  rectifications  which  are  to  be  expected 
in  the  progress  of  mankind  to  unity.  The  inveterate  hostilities  be- 
tween Judaism  and  Christianity,  are  resulting  in  a  reconciliation 
which  becomes  possible  only  when  what  was  exceptional  and  exclu-^ 
sive  in  the  claims  of  either  is  abandoned  for  what  is  in  the  broadest 
sense  natural  and  human.  Only  in  this  solvent,  destructive  to  all 
such  claims  of  supernatural  commission  to  mankind,  can  the  harsh 
antagonisms  of  races,  sects  or  religions  disappear. 

And  America  is  the  sublime  guarantee  that  these  antagonisms  are 
to  disappear,  at  whatever  cost.* 

*  The  function  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America  cannot  be  treated  here,  but  mast 
not  pass  unnoticed.  This  is  just  now  our  Central  Figure,  in  certain  providential 
aspects  the  sublimest  in  the  age,  and  divinely  charged  with  spiritual  uses ;  lifted 
from  the  dust  to  rebuke  and  instruct,  through  its  good  and  its  evil,  the  proudest 
races  of  the  earth.  An  unmatched  triumph  of  the  Eternal  Gospel  of  suffering  recalls 
our  piety  from  the  past ;  Man  on  the  Cross,  not  now  a  Person,  but  a  People,  thus 
saving  the  world,  justified  by  retribution  that  brings  his  tormentors  to  his  feet,  glori- 
fied by  the  light  that  shines  out  from  his  utter  need,  to  guide  them  to  the  blessed  life 
of  atoning  service,  —  thrills  these  gathered  races  and  religions  of  the  New  World 
with  the  sense  of  Present  Deity.  We  are  yet  to  see  what  elements  of  character  this 
despised  one  is  to  bring  into  our  civilization.  His  great  sensuous  nature  is  itself 
a  new  continent,  whose  perils  for  us,  like  those  of  the  geographical,  are  less  thao 
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These  are  but  a  few  of  the  elements  and  processes  which  are  shap- 
ing the  leligious  future  of  the  American  people ;  yet  they  are  ample 
illustration  of  the  views  now  presented.  They  are  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  what  we  proceed  to  say. 

The  new  relations  are  combining  all  human  forces  for  a  faith  here- 
tofore impossible.  The  spark  that  flies  from  the  collision  of  mineral 
and  metal  is  a  nobler  vitality  than  either.  The  chemical  compound 
is  more  than  a  compound  :  it  is  a  fresh  substance,  quick  with  new 
qualities  and  powers  ;  no  mere  summing  up  of  the  old  constituents. 
So  these  spiritual  dynamics  are  the  conditions  for  an  influx  of  new 
divine  fires.  There  cannot  but  be  at  hand  a  fresh  word  of  God,  a 
morning,  a  spring  day  of  the  spirit ;  np  mere  repetition  of  old  expe- 
riences. It  is  not  mere  historical  sequence,  but  inspiration  :  not  the 
old  causes  in  their  effects,  but  emergence  of  fresh  causal  power  from 
the  infinite  deeps  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  genius  of  life  moulding  new 
shapes.  None  can  apprehend  how  completely  the  definition  of  Reli- 
gion is  changing,  and  a  new  consciousness  of  the  intrinsic  relation 
of  Man  to  God  forming  in  this  focus  of  resultant  aptitudes,  of  ma- 
-tured  civilizations  kindling  each  other  to  the  diviner  life  for  which 
they  have  prepsfted  the  way. 

Historical  Christianity  surely  embodies  but  a  fragment  of  the  spirit- 
ual experience  possible  to  man.     It  has  proclaimed  eternal  truths,  in 
precepts  that  in  more  or  less  perfect  form  are  to  be   found  in  all 
matured  religions  in  human  history :  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
liuman  meanings  and  applications  of  these  truths  now  opening  before 
us  have  been  hitherto  unsuspected.     Assuredly  God   speaks  cls  di- 
rectly to  us  in  these  American  gospels,  as  to  Jesus  in  the  simple  rela- 
tions  of  his   Galilean  life.     And  it  is  purely  impossible   that   they 
should  have  been  in  any  personal  or  national  experience  on  this  earth 
l>efore.     The  old  symbolic  names  and  forms  cannot  be  stretched  to 
oover  them.     How  eminently  futile  then  must  be  the  attempt  of  spe- 
cial sects  to  drain  off  these  currents  of  a  divine  impartiality  through 
^lieir  private  conduits  I    That  which  awaits  us  is  no  less  than  human- 
ity under  new  conditions,  with  new  insights  born  of  larger  commun- 
ion, new  ideals  bom  of  a  fresh  dawn  of  duties  and  delights:  thus- 
^  recognition  of  Divine  Presence,  Guidance,  Revelation  in  the  indi- 

its  promise.     He  has  already  shown  certain  qualities  that  help  to  divine  renewals ; 

oalm  endurance,  heroic  valor,  endless  forgiveness  ;  childlike  trust,  unconquerable 

faith.     His  intuitive  wisdom  belittles  the  insights  of  the  Church  and  the  State. 

l^Iif  religious  emotionality  puts  the  cold  traditions,  the  organized  sanctities  of  the 

creeds  and  sects  to  shame.     Here  is  fire  from  heaven,  whatsoever  dross  of  earth 

nay  be  mixed  therewith. 
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• 
vidual  and  the  community  which  must  refuse  the  old  formulas  and 
scorn  the  old  limited  interests.  All  efforts  at  combining  these  in- 
herited elements  in  the  interest  of  either  of  them  are  of  trifling  import. 
The  new  spirit  must  create  its  own  forms,  and  on  its  own  unseen 
path,  in  its  own  unforced,  uncalculated,  all-surprising  way.  Zealous 
partizans  of  this  or  that  venerable  creed,  who  assmne  that  the  general 
tendency  is  irreligious,  and  set  forth,  panacea  in  hand,  to  counteract 
and  convert  it,  will  find  that  the  drop  is  lost  in  the  river.  All  organ- 
ized prosel}^sm  of  the  old  schools  will  he  a  failure  ;  for  we  are  in  a 
New  School :  yet  not  in  such  wise  that  any  denominational  move- 
ment, though  sprung  from  the  latest  life,  can  fully  represent  its  pur- 
port Any  fresh  phase  of  belief,  organized  for  proselytism,  at  once 
falls  behind  that  highest  indwidual  faith  of  its  members,  which  has 
transcendent  vision,  from  its  hilltops,  of  the  coming  day.  Even  this 
is  imperfect  prophecy  ;  yet  this,  its  best,  it  must  forego  and  reject  It 
becomes,  in  the  felicitous  phrase  of  sectarian  fellowship,  *  Our  Body\ 
and  the  soul  recedes  into  these  recusant  consciences  and  these  grow- 
ing hearts,  that  abide  within. its  policies  only  in  name.  They  must 
speedily  find  their  individual  scruples  voted  subject  to  the  creed  of 
the  majority :  and  we  see  the  latest  sect  emptied  of  ^ts  better  life  by 
a  preamble.  The  newest  *  school '  will  again  swifdy  be  lost  in  a 
newer,  and  the  stiffest  dogma  the  past  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  future 
¥dll  melt  in  the  fervent  heat  it  undertakes  to  confine. 

Neither  Calvinist  scheme  nor  Methodist  sentiment  can  mortgage 
this  free  spirit  of  the  Future.  Neither  Augustin  nor  Swedenborg  has 
formulized  its  philosophy  of  Nature.  Neither  a  consubstantial  nor  a 
mediatorial  "  Christ "  will  express  its  sense  of  the  relation  of  the  Di- 
vine to  the  Human.  The  essential  factors  of  experience  were  always 
present :  yet  their  law  is  development :  theologians  as  well  as  proph- 
ets and  kings,  have  failed  to  see  the  things  now  seen  and  to  be  seen : 
nor  will  their  vessels  hold  the  new  wine  of  life.  One  idea  is  enough 
to  start  a  sect  and  to  name  it.  Universal  final  salvation,  a  noble 
faith,  may  readily  fill  religious  horizons  :  so  may  the  efficacy  of 
sprinkling  or  of  immersion,  a  belief  not  quite  so  worthy  of  such 
power  :  more  easily  still,  the  fascinating  dream  of  breaking  down  all 
barriers  between  the  visible  and  invisible  spheres,  and  solving  all 
mysteries  by  bringing  back  spirits  into  the  limitations  of  the  flesh. 
What  an  imposing  figure  one  of  these  plenary  solutions  of  existence 
shall  make  with  its  strategic  campaign  for  the  conquest  of  the  future  1 
But  horizons  lift  "  To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 
Positivism  may  arrogate  the  vast  domain  of  science :  but  it  cannot 
hold  the  future  in  its  philosophy  of  the  mere  understanding,  its  denial 
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of  die  spiritual  intuitions.  Unitarianism  has  cut  loose  from  the  bar- 
barism of  Calvin :  but  it  cannot  hold  the  future  within  its  halting 
Christology,  just  neither  to  the  Human  nor  the  Divine,  its  sliding- 
scales  between  radical  distinctions,  its  rehabilitations  of  the  old  offi- 
cial phraseology^  with  meanings  that  rob  it  of  excuse  for  continuance 
in  being.  Conciliatory  advances  between  the  sects,  combination 
upon  certain  common  grounds  of  faith,  leave  out  more  of  the  Future 
than  they  take  in.  Their  liberality  ends  just  short  of  the  point  where 
the  true  test  of  unity  of  spirit  begins ;  the  pure  liberty  to  think,  free 
of  the  formulas  of  the  past  and  the  machinery  of  the  present,  and  in 
immediate  relations  with  the  Eternal  Realities. 

All  this  instituted  horoscopy  fails  to  forecast  the  larger  scheme  on 
which  the  ages  enter  with  their  fresh  resource.  There  is  no  synopsis 
of  the  Soul.  Shall  we,  who  cannot  foretell  the  political  experience 
of  the  next  month,  lay  the  tracks  of  the  Spirit  into  a  hemisphere  it  is 
yet  to  unfold }  He  is  wisest  who  reverently  seeks  to  remove  obstruc- 
^ons  to  the  most  open  sense ;  to  come  as  a  free  personal  force  closest 
^D  the  life  that  now  is  :  to  commit  himself  most  thoroughly  to  those 
xiative  relations  of  the  soul  to  God  and  Man  which  must  abide  all 
Cests,  and  outlive  all  changes,  and  feed  all  growth.  He  is  wisest  who 
j^rftfses  to  limit  the  freedom  of  a  Divine  Hiunanity  by  the  old  mon- 
<^polies,  whether  in  the  name  of  Inspiration,  Mediation,  Eternal  Son- 
ship,  Spiritual  Authority,  or  Church  Organization.  America  means 
at  least  the  amplest  opportunity  for  individual  aspiration  and  public 
reception  of  Divine  Life,  for  religious  genius  and  practical  moral 
power,  and  the  most  devout  recognition  of  that  common  Nature  from 
which  the  noblest  Sons  of  God  in  ^11  ages  and  religions  are  bom,  and 

to  which,  in  all  men,  they  must  appeal. 

Samuel  Johnson. 


JOHANN    WOLFGANG    GOETHE.* 

WHEN  we  examine  works  of  art,  whether  of  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, music  or  poetry,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  life  of  the  artist.  And  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  general 
nile :  the  more  of  an  artist  the  author  of  such  works  was  or  is,  the 
less  anxiety  is  manifested  to  learn  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 
Only  when  the  art- work  is  not  to  be  explained  out  of  itself,  when  the 
artist  as  an  individual  has  identified  himself  with  the  production  cif 

*  Cotu's  edition,  in  six  volumes,  of  Goethe's  Work& 

'a 
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his  genius,  do  we  feel  a  desire  to  learn  of  his  life,  which  we  diet 
justly  presume  will  furnish  the  explanation  wanting  in  the  art-wori 
itself.  And  this  desire  increases  in  violence  in  a  corresponding  ratic 
with  the  assumed  significance  of  the  work  presented  to  us. 

Who  cares  to  learn  the  adventures,  opinions,  and  private  circum 
stances  of  Homer,  Shalcespeare,  Raphael,  Cervantes,  Beethoven 
Mozart,  and  Schiller  ?  A  feeling  of  curiosity  may  lead  us  to  inquin 
into  the  outlines  of  their  lives ;  but  in  studying  their  works,  wc 
do  not  feel  the  want  of  such  a  knowledge.  Who,  on  the  contraiy 
is  not  interested  in  the /ergon  of  the  author  of  Job,  of  Michael  Angelo 
of  Byron,  and  of  Goethe  ?  In  the  case  of  the  letter,  particularly,  w« 
shall  feel  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  thoroughly  his  workf 
of  art  had  he  not,  with  an  intuitive  perception  of  this  defect,  taker 
great  care  to  supply  us  plenteously  with  personal  reminiscenses,  psy 
chological  experiences,  and  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  his  own  self 
We  are  pretty  certain  that  Wilhelm  Meisier  owes  its  early  origin  anc! 
whole  shape  to  this  hidden  intent  on  the  part  of  Goethe,  to  write  9^ 
autobiography  as  the  only  mode  of  throwing  a  clear  light  on  hi: 
other  works.  But  even  Wilhelm  Meister  required  again  an  explana 
tion,  suffering  as  it  did  under  the  same  defect  of  being  incomplete  it 
itself,  and  more  a  subjective  rhapsody  than  an  objective  and  finishec 
work  of  art ;  and  hence  was  followed  by  Wahrheit  and  Dichtung^  anc 
by  that  astonishing  collection  of  personal  notes,  entries  and  nam 
tives,  which  form  the  chief  bulk  of  volumes  4  and  Si  and  we  roi^i 
almost  add  volume  6,  of  Coltas's  Edition.  Never  does  the  greai 
Poet  neglect  an  opportunity  to  halt  in  the  midst  of  some  interestii^ 
narration  or  criticism,  to  narrate  how  the  subject  affected  him  per 
sonally,  and  to  connect  it  by  psychological  analysis  with  the  develop 
ment  of  his  own  mind  or  talents.  And  what  would  be  egotistic  ir 
every  other  man,  is  gratefully  accepted  in  Goethe,  as  it  was  evidentl) 
noted  down  merely  to  clear  up  difficult  problems  in  his  writings 
which  had  puzzled  or  might  puzzle  present  and  future  readers.  Hon 
persistently  does  he  try  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led  to 
throw  aside  his  poetic  vocation  for  the  study  of  the  naturalist  \  how 
much  pains  does  he  take  to  make  clear  a  progressive  development  in 
his  several  undertakings  1  Hence  we  find  that  some  of  the  richest 
treasures  of  Goethe's  writings  are  to  be  found  in  these  unconnected 
and  fragmentary  scraps,  scattered  profusely  throughout  all  his  prose 
works,  deserving  the  most  careful  perusal.  Without  them  the  man  b  a 
riddle  ;  even  they  leave  him  to  a  great  extent  unrevealed.  By  their 
aid,  however,  we  shall  try  and  produce,  of  the  man  and  his  works,  a 
hasty  glimpse. 
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The  child  Goethe  we  find  to  be  a  bright,  healthy  boy,  educated 
iqfstematically  unsystematical  by  a  most  excellent  father,  whose  mode 
of  education  and  consequent  influence  upon  the  boy  seems  not  suf- 
ficiently recognized  either  by  Goethe  or  those  who  have  written 
about  him.    Under  his  hands  Goethe  received  a  free,  universal  cul- 
ture, and  was  kept  aloof  from  the  pedantry  of  schools.     He  became 
a  self-dependent,  free  inquirer,  disregarding  authorities,  relying  only 
tipon  his  own  conclusions,  though  by  no  means  treating  those  of 
others  with' contempt.     He  only  refuses  to  be  tied  down  to  systems, 
views,  or  opinions,  which  have  no  claifn  to  existence  but  their  own 
pretensions,  and  earnestly  longs  to  solve  surrounding  problems  in 
some  way.     He  is  always  ready  to  accept  the  solution  of  others,  if 
(hey  are  rational,  but  has  no  regard  for  the  dicta  of  high-sounding 
names.     Like  Leibnitz  and  Fichte  he  is   an   autodidacty  what  MPe 
Americans  call  a  ** self-made"  man.     At  an  early  age  he  evinces 
talent  for  poetry,  perhaps  looks  and  acts  more  the  poet  than  appe^irs 
90  in  his  writings ;  at  ^ny  rate  his  keen-eyed  father  supposes  him  to 
be  a  poet  by  vocation,  and  does  his  best  to  keep  Wolfgang  steady  to 
his  vocation.     But  although  he  also  wishes  him  to  study  law  for  prac- 
tical purposes  and  as  a  means  of  In  »ng,  young  Wolfgang  has  by  no 
means  his  father's  conviction,  and  rather  fancies  himself  born  to  be  a 
painter.     We  shall  find  that  Goethe  never  did  truly  convince  himself 
that  his  vocation  was  that  of  a  poet,  and  how,  after  he  had  at  the 
close  of  his  Italian  travels  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he 
'would  never  be  a  great  painter,  he  took  up  the  vocation  of  a  Natural 
Philosopher,  and  continued,  as  he  always  had  done,  to  regard  poetry 
chiefly  as  a  relaxation. 

Goethe's  father  pliantly  encourages  the  drawing  enthusiasm  for  a 
while,  for  he  is  a  wonderfully  many-sided  man  ;  nay,  he  is  so  liberal  as 
to  feed  his  son's  passion  for  any  sort  of  culture,  only  insisting  that  it 
always  should  be  thorough,  which,  however,  it  rarely  is.  "  Music,  Ital- 
ian, Hebrew,  English,  French,  are  thus  taken  up,  but  above  all  a 
catechism  of  Jurisprudence  placed  in  the  hands  of  Wolfgang,  who  by 
its  means,  God  willing,  shall  become  a  great  lawyer,  and  high-State, 
or  City-of-Frankfort  official.  Physical  exercises,  dancing,  riding, 
fencing,  &c.,  are  indulged  in  with  equal  zeal,  but  evei;  in  these  exer- 
cises young  Goethe  evinces  a  profound  contempt  for  traditionary 
rules,  and  tries  rather,  at  great  trouble  of  mind,  to  discover  their  prin- 
ciples for  himself.  It  is  the  same  with  the  study  of  Latin  ;  this  lan- 
guage, like  English,  French,  and  German  (Greek  he  has  little  knowl- 
edge of,)  he  also  learns  practically,  without  rule  or  grammar; 
reminding  us  of  Leibnitz,  who  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  by 
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reading  Livy,  skipping  wherever  a  passage  was  too  difficult,  re-read- 
ing the  whole  afler  having  grasped  the  leading  idea,  and  finally  thus 
mastering,  with  the  contents  of  the  book,  the  whole  language. 
Poetry  our  Wolfgang  practices  in  the  same  manner,  without  tu\c  or 
guidance.  A  few  rules,  chiefly  from  French  authors,  like  Comeille, 
he  studies,  but  throws  aside  as  empty  individual  dogmas ;  in  German 
literature  even  such  dogmas  are  wanting,  and  the  whole  German  lan- 
guage is,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  indescribable  revolution  and  uproar, 
which  Goethe  therefore  turns  to  his  own  use,  properly  and  improp- 
erly, as  best  suits  his  fancy  and  views.  Nevertheless,  he  has  a  vast 
yearning  for  fixed  rules  and  rational  principles,  but  he  knows  not 
where  to  find  them.  The  unity  is  wanting,  and  he  floats  on  a  sea  of 
everlasting  uncertainty.  This  also  holds  good  in  regard  to  religion, 
philosophy  and  morality,  and  might  prove  vastly  injurious  to  the 
young  poet,  were  it  not  for  a  naturally  strong  and  healthy  moral  and 
religious  character.  All  the  then  swelling  tide  of  skepticism  cannot 
turn  him  from  God  and  the  Bible,  and  he  feels  in  the  depths  of  bis 
heart  a  profound  conviction  that  ultimately  a  reconciliation  will  be 
effected  between  the  demands  of  skeptical  reason  and  trusting  faith. 

In  the  mean  while  he  is  innocently  mixed  up  with  a  disagreeable 
police-affair,  wherein  the  famous  Gretchen  likewise  appears,  and,  the 
affair  being  exploded,  is  violently  accused  of  guilt  by  his  father ; 
suffers  terribly  under  the  depression  of  unjust  treatment,  and  when 
he  arises  from  a  tedious  sickness,  which  is  the  consequence  of  his 
depression,  appears  now  an  altered  being  ;  the  gay,  blithe  boy  turned 
into  a  melancholy  youth.  The  world  has  lost  a  wonderful  charm  ;  it 
is  no  longer  all  good,  all  joyful,  all  innocent,  but  a  world  full  of 
deceit  and  injustice,  wherein  even  the  best  men,  such  as  his  father, 
are  likely  to  commit  very  wrong  and  harsh  actions.  Frankfort  is  no 
longer  a  great  world-city,  but  a  small,  backbiting  village,  and  the 
sooner  left  the  better. 

Even  his  sketches  of  scenes  of  nature  please  no  more  as  formerly, 
and  violent  floods  of  tears  do  not  restore  to  the  youthful  heart  its 
lost,  serene  happiness.  Not  that  he  has  lost  his  love,  Gretchen,  —  for 
his  feeling  for  her  was  not  love,  —  but  that  he  has  lost  his  childish 
faith  in  the  world.  Hence  he  is  urgent  to  leave  home,  and  his  father 
recognizes  the  necessity ;  behaving,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
difficulty  with  great  judgment  and  tenderness,  though  not  in  the  spirit 
of  youth.  Wolfgang  cannot  get  over  his  father^s  harsh  treatment  in 
regard  to  the  police  affair,  and  when  the  father  insists  that  Wolfgang 
shall  go  to  Leipzig,  instead  of  Gottingen,  the  boy's  heart  is  full  of 
rebellion,  and, ''  by  his  obstinacy  my  father  thus  confirmed  my  impiety, 
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so  that  I  felt  no  conscientious  scruples  in  listening  for  hours  to  him^ 
when  he  sketched  out  my  studies  and  my  life,  as  I  should  have  to 
pursue  them  at  the  university  and  in  the  world."  For  the  father 
wishes  Wolfgang  to  study  jurisprudence ;  but  the  boy  is  determined 
not  to  do  so,  but  to  seek  what  firm  knowledge  and  principles  he  can 
acquire  from  a  study  of  ancient  history  and  literature,  wherein  alone 
he  sees  hope  for  permanent  repose. 

And  emancipating  himself  by  this  resolve  from  a  tender  father's  di- 
rection, young  Goethe  proceeds  to  Leipzig,  hopeful  and  healthy,  with 
only  a  tinge  of  misanthropy  left  in  his  impressive  heart.  Here  in 
Leipzig  he  listens  reverently  to  the  poet  Gellert's  lectures  ;  to  other 
professors  with  almost  contempt  Lectures  on  logic,  which  he  hears, 
appear  ridiculous,  for  he  has  practiced  that  logic  from  early  youth, 
and  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  now  learn  it  over  again.  "  Of  the 
world  and  God  I  thought  I  knew  almost  as  much  as  my  teachers." 
He  also  heard  lectures  on  Jurisprudence,  but  soon  grew  tired  of 
them,  as  they  conveyed  nothing  new  to  the  young  autodidact.  To 
these  annoyances  was  added  a  general  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Leipzigers  to  Goethe's  style  of  dressing,  dialect,  and  want  of  social 
culture  ;  and  though  Wolfgang  tried  to  conform  himself  to  current  no- 
tions on  these  subjects,  he  was  not  so  successful  as  many  others,  born 
dandies,  and  hence  was  rather  unpopular.  In  fact,  he  began  soon  to 
feel  generally  uncomfortable.  His  chief  discomfort,  however,  arose 
from  the  utter  chaos,  then  existing  in  all  departments  of  literature, 
art,  and  science.  The  chaotic  condition  of  poetical  literature  was  per- 
haps worst  of  all.  From  a  state  of  rude  and  tumultuous  primitive ness, 
German  poetical  literature  had  sought  salvation  in  French  rigidness. 
From  this  alliance  of  German  clumsy  earnestness  with  French  fanciful 
precision,  there  arose  a  fervid,  hyperbolical  style,  sounding  at  the 
present  time  very  ridiculous,  and  from  which  at  last,  the  earnest  Ger- 
man mind  strove  to  emancipate  itself,  by  an  imitation  of  the  free,  and 
reckless  literature  of  Great  Britain.  Shakespeare  came  to  Germany, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  Lessing  ,Wieland  and  others  was  made  to 
do  heavy  battle  against  the  French  authors,  Corneille  and  Racine. 
Klopstock  took  up  the  organ-peal  of  Milton,  and  in  vigorous  hexam- 
eters endeavored  to  pour  into  the  German  language  all  the  terse 
beauty  of  the  Greek,  and  fix  its  rules  quite  as  definitely. 

All  these  impending  conflicts  keep  Goethe  in  an  everlasting  state 
of  nervous  "  fidgetyness,"  which  he  tries  to  escape  by  endeavoring 
to  find  in  himself  the  clearness,  nowhere  else  preceptible.  With  this 
view  the  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  speculations,  which  haunt  and  dis- 
turb him,  he  attempts  to  embody  in  a  fitting  poetical  form,   thus 
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Icilling  two  birds  with  one  stone,  as  it  were,  clearing  off  doubts  anc 
discovering  rules  of  poetical  form.  A  small  love  affair  with  a  tender 
hearted  girl,  whom  he  delights  to  torment,  results  in  "  Die  Laune  dej 
Verliebten  "  ;  a  mere  misanthropical  disgust  of  all  mankind  producer 
the  "  Mitschuldigen  " ;  and  the  few  poems  which  are  given  us  froir 
this  period  (1766 — 1770)  all  breathe  a  restless,  dissatisfied,  undeter 
mined  state  of  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  Wolf 
gang  was  fast  changing  into  a  wretched  hypochondriac,  as  one  of  the 
ideals  of  youth  vanished  after  another,  even  religion  giving  way,  anc 
morality  tottering  sadly. 

Some  light,  however,  appeared  in  one  quarter  of  this  chaos.  Th( 
clear-sighted  vigorous  Lessing  published  his  famous  "  Laokon,  or  thi 
Limits  of  Poetry  and  Painting,"  setting  all  Germany  astir  with  won- 
der and  admiration  ;  and  classic  Winckelmann  followed  up  the  subject 
still  more  closely  on  the  field  of  plastic  art.  Goethe's  mind,  {ran 
earliest  infancy,  dwelling  with  particular  delight  on  this  field,  rejoice* 
to  find  here  at  least  some  hope  for  that  fixedness  of  principle,  which 
on  the  field  of  poetry  he  utterly  despairs  of.  But  this  joy  impels  ai 
the  same  time  an  unconquerable  longing  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  tht 
great  works  of  those  arts,  and  trace  in  the  execution  of  the  artist  the 
guidance  of  the  principles,  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Winckfelmann  anc 
Lessing.  A  clandestine  visit  to  Dresden  is  at  last  resolved  upon  and 
carried  out.  With  indescribable  emotion  young  Wolfgang  enters  the 
renowned  Dresden  gallery;  but  intensely  as  he  enjoys,  he  learns 
little  or  nothing.  An  overwhelming  world  of  beauty  makes  it  appeal 
an  endless  task  to  trace  out  in  it  the  rules  of  self-conscious  artists. 
One  effect  the  visit  has,  however,  upon  him ;  the  wrong  direction  ol 
his  mind,  the  resolve,  to  devote  its  energies  to  the  art  of  painting,  h 
strengthened  by  it ;  and  in  Goethe's  return  to  Leipzig,  he,  with  this 
purpose  in  view,  applies  himself  to  the  difficult  art  of  engraving. 
Excitement  and  discomfort  of  mind  and  body  finally,  however,  induce 
a  real  physical  sickness ;  and  worn  out  in  body  and  mind,  he  returns 
home,  where  his  father  evinces  great  vexation  at  seeing  his  son  return 
a  sickly,  hypochondriac,  discontented  youth,  instead  of  the  healthy, 
clear-headed  poet  and  man  of  the  world,  he  had  anticipated.  Old 
Herr  Goethe  accordingly  evinces  pretty  vividly  his  impatience  at  the 
prolonged  cure  of  his  son's  world -sickness,  whilst  Wolfgang,  as  if  to 
make  confusion  still  more  confounded,  indulges  extensively  in  pietis- 
tic  meditations  with  Fraeulein  von  Klettenburg,  that  most  tedious  of 
all  female  souls,  whom  Goethe  has  so  unpardonably  immortalized  in 
the  "  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul."  But  neither  this  devoutly  dis- 
agreeable saint,  not  indeed  the  whole  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  oi 
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saints  can  cure  the  young  man's  unrest  and  religious  scruples ;  and 
hence  the  by  far  wisest  father  suggests,  that  Wolfgang  shall  go  to 
Strasburg,  and  get  once  a  good,  deep,  and  wholesome  taste  of  jolly 
Jife.  Which  suggestion  the  melancholy  youth  gladly  seizes ;  even 
agreeing  there  to  ride  his  father's  hobby-horse,  jurisprudence,  and 
qualify  himself  for  a  "  candidate."  His  own  hobby-horses  are  in  the 
meanwhile  not  allowed  to  stand  still ;  on  the  contrary,  he  purchases 
a  halfdozen  new  ones,  all  of  which  he  contrives  to  keep  very  cleverly 
in  motion.  The  dearest  of  all  hobby-horses  is  of  course  the  anatomi- 
cal one,  for  is  he  not  sure  to  be  at  some  future  day  a  great  painter  or 
sculptor,  for  which  purpose  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  above  all 
necessary  ?  Chemistry  is  also  rather  a  favorite  horse,  and  with  a  pecu- 
liar zest  he  mounts  the  great  hobby-horse  of  the  Strasburg  Cathedral, 
seated  on  which,  profound  meditations  on  architecture  generally,  and 
particularly  on  the  Gothic  age,  gush  through  the  excited  mind  of  the 
rider ;  and  bring  up  visions  of  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  the  Iron- 
handed,  who,  if  alive,  would  in  all  probability  with  one  fearful  stroke 
of  his  powerful  arm  sweep  the  whole  present  wretched  existence  of 
Germany  from  the  earth,  and  perhaps  also  faint  glimpses  of  the  great 
magician  Faustus,  whom  the  devil  ran  away  with  after  a  career  of 
wretched  pleasure  and  guilt. 

Still,  poetical  occupations  do  not  crowd  on  Goethe ;  he  devotes 
far  more  attention  to  drawing  and  sketching,  nay  even  to  dancing, 
which  last  delightful  art  gives  occasion  to  a  new  love-affair,  «not 
of  much  consequence,  however,  and  throwing  no  taint  on  young 
Goethe's  character.  Far  more  injury  may  have  been  inflicted  amongst 
a  vast  deal  of  good,  by  Herder,  who  came  to  Strasburg  about  that 
time,  and  whose  naturally  bilious  disposition  tiad  been  rendered  still 
more  irritable  and  hypochondriacal  by  a  severe  and  fearful  eye-disease. 
Herder's  affected  irony  and  sardonic  humor,  venting  itself  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  taking  particular  delight  in  destroying  the  remaining 
ideal  "air-castles"  of  the  not  yet  altogether  world-sick  Wolfgang, 
were  certainly  not  without  a  permanent  influence  for  the  worse,  and 
may  have  contributed  much  to  fasten  the  conception  of  Faust  upon 
Goethe's  mind  with  supernatural  intensity.  But  the  extraordinary 
freshness  and  original  purity  of  the  young  poet  were  not  yet  utterly 
swept  away,  and  as  ai  healthy  recreation  from  the  gloomy  Faust- 
tendencies,  we  find  him  busy  in  arranging  the  marvellous  Goetz  von 
Berlichingen,  that  effervescence  of  an  overboiling  energy,  which  sought 
vent  somewhere. 

In  this  state  of  mind  we  find  our  poet  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
(T771),  on  the  eve  of  his  portentous  and  unhappy  meeting  with 
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Frederike  Sesenheim.  It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  the  sad  story  here; 
we  only  mark  the  epoch  as  the  inauguration  of  the  lyric  poet  in 
Goethe ;  and  surely,  more  exquisite  lyrics  were  never  produced  than 
those  in  which  he  has  celebrated  this  beautiful  passion.  Alas,  that 
it  should  have  lasted  so  short  a  time,  and  that  the  poet  had  not  the 
courage  to  take  the  beloved  idol  unto  his  heart  as  his  wife,  to  shed 
content,  beauty,  love  and  most  high  poetry  upon  all  his  future  life  I 
For  what  other  higher  influence  can  inspire  the  poet  than  the  family 
influence,  and  what  relation  of  life  can  make  him  the  complete  man, 
which  ever}'  poet  should  be  !  After  a  sweet,  short  dream,  they  parted, 
without  an  explanation,  friendly  but  sadly,  and  he  rather  heart-sick 
with  shame.  Having  obtained  the  degree  of  "candidate"  at  the 
academy,  he  returned  home  to  Frankfort,  healthier,  stronger,  and 
still  happy  from  the  flush  of  a  first  passion,  of  that  beautiful  spring- 
time of  love,  which  tinges  all  after-life  with  happiness  or  melancholy 
as  we  receive  it  to  our  bosom,  or  thrust  it  away  in  scorn ;  but  his 
head  perhaps  in  a  worse  muddle  than  ever,  only  increased  by  a  pas- 
sing sight  of  the  art-wonders  in  the  galleries  of  Manheim. 

Old  Herr  Goethe  expresses  himself,  on  the  whole,  very  well  satis-, 
fied  with  the  development  of  his  son,  rejoices  exceedingly  at  his  hav- 
ing passed  the  examination  in  jurisprudence,  and  equally  encourages 
Wolfgang  to  continue  and  lead  to  some  finished  result  his  poetical 
labors.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  he  causes  Wolfgang  to  arrange  oc- 
casional poetical  productions  and  prose  essays  for  publications,  which 
is  accordingly  done,  while  Goetz  and  F'aust  receive  developments,  as 
mood  and  inclination  may  determine.  Both  of  these  works  naturally 
lead  Goethe  to  a  deeper  study  of  ancient  German  literature,  and  of 
the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  generally,  which  does  not  prevent  him, 
however,  from  still  pursuing  his  religious  and  Moravian  investigations 
with  Fraeulein  von  Klettcnburg  and  others. 

At  last  Goetz  is  finished,  and  its  publication  throws  all  Germany 
into  an  intense  excitement,  wherewith  and  the  fame  resulting  there- 
from, Goethe  is,  however,  little  satisfied,  for  this  excitement  is  pro- 
duced not  by  the  form,  but  by  the  subject-matter  of  Goetz.  It  is  not 
Goethe  the  artist  who  receives  this  homage,  but  the  story  of  Goetz 
the  Iron-handed,  and  the  vigorous  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  thereby 
placed  before  the  public.  This  sort  of  critigism  always  disgusted 
Goethe,  and  he  neglects  no  opportunity  to  ridicule  and  denounce  it. 

Whilst  finishing  Goetz,  Goethe  had  formally  broken  off  his  corres- 
pondence with  Frederike,  and  thereby  announced  his  desertion  of  the 
fondly-loved  and  loving  girl.  This  was  not  done  without  many 
pangs,  both  of  selfish  pain  and  bitter  remorse  ;  but  what  may  not  the 
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much-pufled-up  "intellectual  culture"   of  modern  times  overcome, 
when   it  has  once  determined  to  emancipate  the  mind  from  sub- 
jection to  the  Moral  Law  ?     A  feeling  of  intense  restlessness  came 
over  him,  magnificently  expressed  in  the  "Wanderer's  Sturmlied," 
"  which  half-nonsense  I  passionately  sing  to  myself,  when,  on  one  of 
my  usual  excursions,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm."     Riding, 
dancing,  and  skating  were  resorted  to,  and  conscience  kept  quiet  by 
force  for  a  while  ;  but  love,  and  the  self-contempt  which  a  broken  vow 
creates  above  all  other  sins,  were  not  so  easily  appeased.    The  famous 
Wetzlar-residence,  with  its  attachment  for  Charlotte,  &c.,  calls  up  all 
old  feelings  of  hypochondriac  misanthropy,  repentance,  self-contempt, 
and  passionate  love  with  redoubled  force ;  and  the  suicide  of  Jeru- 
salem, coming  amidst  all  this  whirlwind  of  passionate  excitements, 
stirs  up  Goethe  beyond  control,  forces  him  in  "  Werther's  Sorrows  " 
to  esise  his  own  over-burdened  heart. 

For  upon  that  heart  an  atmosphere  of  profound  gloom  had  gradu- 

3.11y  settled  down,  increasing  in  pressure,  as  one  of  the  pure  ideals  of 

crliildhood  and   youth  passed  away   after  another.     He  had  sought 

jT^fuge  in  poetry,  but  the  study  of  British  poetry,  which  at  that  period 

^^9vas  the  rage  all  over  Germany,  only  encouraged  the  melancholy  he 

^»<»ught  to  dispel.     For,  however  healthy  and  naturally  cheerful  the 

<::>ld  poetry  of  England  may  be,  the  British  literature  of  more  modern 

C:  imes  is  surely  above  the  literature  of  any  other  nation  distinguished 

:f^r  its  mournful,  melancholy,  and  dyspeptic  despair.     Even  its  n^ost 

^-mumorous  productions  partake  of  a  ghastly  and   terrifying  misan- 

-^iiropy,  a  devilish  mockery,  sneering  even  at  the  possibility  of  a  sneer. 

^^^nd  here  we  may  take  occasion  to  express  a  sorrow,  that  American 

■J.  iterature  is  taking  the  same  wrong  direction. 

"  For  true  poetry,"  as  Goethe  profoundly  observes  in  alluding  to 
-^3iis  melancholy  sentimental   characteristic  of  British  poetry,  "an- 
^^4)unces  itself  in  this,  that,  like  a  worldly  gospel,  it  knows  how  to 
-^dieve  us  of  the  earthly  burdens,  which  oppress  us,  by  inner  cheer- 
fulness and  outer  comfort.      Like  a  balloon,  poetry  lifts  us,  with  the 
l>ailast  attached  to  us,  into  higher  regions,  and  shows  the  confused 
labyrinthian  walks  of  the  earth  in  their  proper  order  from  a  bird's- 
eye  view.     The  most  cheerful   as  well  as   the  most   serious  works 
have  the  same  object :  to  moderate  joy  and  sorrow  by  a  happy,  spir- 
ited representation."  * 

•  Much  in  the  same  spirit,  and  characterizing  Goethe  most  profoundly,  is  the 
following  passage  from  "  Truth  and  Poetry  "  :  — 

*  "When  the  healthy  nature  of  man  works  as  a  whole,  when  he  feels  himself  in 
the  wofW  as  in  a  great,  beautiful,  worthy  and  endeared  whole,  when  his  harmoni- 
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The  intense  excitement,  created  by  the  appearance  of  "  Werther  ** 
did  not,  however,  give  much  satisfaction  to  Goethe.  For  in  "Wer- 
ther "  again  as  before  in  Goetz,  it  was  the  contents,  not  the  form  of  its 
representation,  which  gained  fame  and  applause  for  the  author.  It 
was  not  the  artistic  representation  of  a  certain  object,  which  the  pub- 
lic enjoyed,  but  the  fact,  that  this  object  happened  to  strike  the  popu- 
lar feeling.  "The  old  prejudice,"  says  Goethe,  "stepped  in,  arising 
from  the  dignity  of  a  printed  book,  that  it  ought  to  have  a  didactic  pur- 
pose. But  the  true  representation  has  none  ;  does  not  approve  and 
does  not  condemn ;  but  merely  develops  the  views  and  actions  in 
their  sequence^  thereby  enlightening  and  teaching." 

And  now  literary  fame  with  all  its  glory  and  annoyance  poured  to 
its  fullest  extent  upon  the  young  poet.  Great  and  noble  men,  the 
noblest  of  the  nation,  he  comes  in  contact  with  ;  such  men  as  Lava- 
ter,  Jacobi,  Moeser,  &c.  The  religious  and  thoughtful  Jacobi,  above  all 
others,  exerts  a  profound  influence  upon  Goethe,  leading  him,  as  he 
does,  to  take  up  the  philosophical  side  of  religious  investigations  and  in- 
ducing him  to  a  study  of  Spinoza.  This  influence,  however,  does  not 
assume  a  determined  character,  but  rather  tends  to  make  the  religious 
confusion  of  Goethe's  mind  still  greater.  Lavater  and  Basedon,  two 
noble  and  unquestionably  pious  men,  yet  each  of  them  in  pursuit  of 
a  subjective  hobby — Lavater  of  physiognomy,  and  Basedow  of  a 
peculiar  system  of  education  —  each  pursuing  his  own  hobby  with  a 
remarkable  shrewdness  and  worldly  sagacity,  yet  most  assuredly  con- 
vinced that  this,  their  worldly  shrewdness,  is  piety  —  make  also  a 
remarkable  impression  on  Goethe,  and  lead  him  to  study  the  history 
and  character  of  Mohammed  with  a  view  to  a  tragedy,  in  which  these 
same  traits  of  character  would  be  fully  developed.  The  subject  was 
never  finished,  however,  but  laid  aside  for  Prometheus. 

A.  £.  Kroeger. 


ous  frame  of  mind  furnishes  him  pure  and  free  ecstasy  —  then  the  cosmic  world,  if. 
.  it  could  be  self-conscious,  would  shout  triuTnphantly,  as  having  attained  its  final 
end,  and  would  admire  the  climax  of  its  own  essence  and  becoming.  For  to  what 
purpose  is  all  this  show  of  suns,  pUnets,  moons,  stars,  milky  ways,  eomets  and 
nebula,  of  worlds  become  and  becoming,  unless  finally  a  happy  man  unconsciously 
enjoys  his  eidstence  ?  " 

(To  be  Continued.) 


CHARLOTTE    PRINCE    HAWES. 

A  WOMAN  of  rare  intellectual  gifts,  and  possessing  a  combination 
of  character  still  rarer,  has  passed  into  her  rest  The  death  of 
Charlotte  Hawes  takes  one  more  from  the  scanty  band  of  those  Amer- 
ican women  who  find  in  literature  an  absorbing  vocation.  Among  her 
survivors  there  are  some  far  better  known  than  she  was,  some  more 
gifted  ;  but  none  with  higher  aims,  and  very  few  so  industrious,  so 
patient,  and  so  conscientious  in  work.  Her  name  had  only  recently 
become  known  to  the  public ;  but  her  few  published  writings  were 
already  winning  for  her  the  warmest  friends ;  and  the  precise  career 
which  her  whole  soul  craved,  was  just  opening  before  her  when  she 
died. 

Yet  this  death  was  no  sudden  or  unexpected  thing,  but  the  con- 
summation to  which  she  had  for  years  looked  forward.  To  ^ay  that 
she  had  lived  for  almost  her  whole  life  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
poverty  on  the  one  side,  and  disease  (her  mother's  and  her  own)  on 
the  other,  is  to  say  little.  To  say  that  she  fought  this  fight  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  alone,  is  not  saying  much.  Women  are  heroes, 
and  there  are  many  women  who  have  done  this.  ^Vhat  made  her 
unlike  all  the  other  women  I  have  ever  known,  is  this,  that,  under  all 
this  tremendous  pressure,  she  still  devoted  her  life  to  intellectual  pur^ 
suits  with  a  conscientious  fidelity  which  I  have  literally  never  seen 
equalled ;  that  she  never  lowered  her  aim  or  turned  aside  for  any 
cheap  success ;  and  that  she  kept  usually  the  most  buoyant  spirits, 
and  always  found  in  life  a  triumph  and  a  joy. 

Rare  combinations  met  in  her.  She  combined  the  most  daring 
self  reliance  with  a  ready  ear  for  the  criticism  of  more  experienced 
friends  ;  tlie  most  airy  and  intuitive  penetration  with  an  unbounded 
capacity  of  work  ;  and  the  most,  ideal  and  almost  fantastic-  views  of 
life  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  Talk 
with  her,  and  she  seemed  resolved  to  glorify  all  life,  impatient  to  fly 
before  she  had  learned  to  walk.  Observe  her  action,  and  she  had 
the  precision  of  a  bank  clerk  —  was  the  soul  of  accuracy  as  of  honor, 
—  would  toil  a  whole  day  to  avoid  risking  a  trivial  miss-statement  in 
anything  she  wrote  —  and  would  "  live  on  sixpence  a  day  and  earn 
it,"  if  the  fiites  otTered  her  no  more. 

There  are  those  who  toil  from  ambition,  as  others  from  love  of  the 
work  or  art,  and  others  from  sheer  principle.  She  perhaps  belonged 
primarily  to  the  class  of  the  ambitious,  yet  the  other  elements  came 
closely  in.     Siie  longed  intensely  for  a  literary  career ;  but  had  she 
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been  utterly  disappointed  in  that,  I  think  that  her  sense  of  duty  ani 
her  love  of  the  art  would  still  have  made  her  laboriously  faithful  ii 
whatever  she  did.  The  guidance  of  others  may  have  helped  to  trail 
her  in  this,  but  the  foundation  of  it  was  in  her  own  nature.  It  seemei 
as  if  she  were  pledged  to  atone  by  her  thoroughness  for  the  lament 
able  impatience  of  labor  which  marks  the  majority  of  young  writen 
and  especially  almost  all  young  women.  There  was  no  end  to  he 
willingness  to  revise  and  re-revise.  She  demanded  perfection  11 
every  sentence,  and  would,  if  necessary,  re- write  it,  like  Ariosto' 
famous  sonnet,  in  thirt}'  different  shapes.  Her  style,  even  at  th< 
best,  had  not  attained  perfect  maturity  ;  but  it  was  rapidly  approach 
ing  it  She  would  always  have  been  hampered,  however,  by  the  ^an 
of  early  mental  training,  and  by  the  absence  of  sound  health.  Ha« 
she  possessed  these  two  things,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  her  extraordi 
nary  combination  of  originality  and  industry  would  have  left  her  im 
rival  among  American  women  since  Margaret  Fuller. 

Amiable  and  winning,  brilliant  and  truthful,  as  she  was,  the  qualit] 
by  which  I  should  most  characterize  her  is  that  of  heroism.  N< 
weaker  word  will  describe  her  whole  attitude  and  habit  of  existenoe 
I  remember  that,  about  the  beginning  of  the  war,  she  brought  inti 
our  parlor  some  needle-work  with  which  she  busied  herself.  My  wifi 
asked  if  that  was  for  the  soldiers  —  for  whom  ever}'body  was  thei 
working.  "  No,"  said  Charlotte,  looking  up,  "  it  is  for  this  little  sol 
dier  in  the  warfare  of  life."  The  phrase  fitted  her  perfectly,  and  sh< 
was  for  us  the  "  little  soldier  "  to  the  end  of  her  days.  Never  have  ! 
seen,  in  the  army  or  out  of  it;  a  self-reliance  more  absolute  or  unflinch 
ing  than  hers. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  an  Orthodox  Congregational  Minister 
•vho  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  long  before  I  knew  her.  After  his  deatl 
she  and  her  widowed  mother  had  resided  in  Taunton  and  in  Bangor 
in  which  last  city  she  had  worked  for  a  time  as  a  milliner.  I  firs 
knew  her  about  1858,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  thereabouts 
she  removed  to  Worcester,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  intellectual  cultiva 
tion.  She  lived  near  us,  soon  became  a  valued  guest,  and  finally 
with  her  mother,  a  housemate.  Such  proximity  is  a  dangerous  test 
but  she  was  a  person  of  the  greatest  practical  sense  —  perfectly  ami 
able,  though  proud  and  sensitive  —  and  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  inexhaustible  companions  I  ever  met.  Her  intellectual  eagernes; 
was  very  great,  and  she  felt  keenly  the  absence  of  early  advantages 
(she  knew,  for  instance,  no  language  but  her  own),  which  hhe  had  tlier 
no  time  to  remedy.  She  longed  for  literary  expression,  above  al 
things,  yet  it  was  always  as  a  means  to  an  end,  for  she  was  an  ardent 
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politician  and  a  social  reformer.  So  she  delighted  to  mingle  with 
affairs ;  she  did  copying  for  me  and  others,  and  catalogued  the  books 
in  the  New  Public  Library  $  but  she  also  wrote  and  reported  for 
newspapers,  and  worked  her  way  to  the  assistant  editorship,  for  six 
months,  of  the  Worcester  Daily  Transcript^  an  evening  paper,  whose 
editor,  Mr.  W.  R.  Hooper,  could  be  in  the  office  but  an  hour  or  two 
daily.  There  the  little  lady  presided  in  his  absence,  secure  in  her 
own  strong  sense  and  maidenly  dignity,  wielding  pen  and  scissors, 
confronting  delinquent  subscribers,  impatient  advertisers,  and  wrang- 
ling printers,  always  with  a  winning  manner  and  a  ready  wit,  which 
secured  her  the  regard  of  all.  Her  day's  work  done  and  the  paper 
published,  she  went  home  to  cook  her  daily  beefsteak  —  for  they  had 
no  domestic  —  after  which  she  would  delve  into  the  Public  Library, 
or  employ  her  nimble  fingers  in  creating  a  new  bonnet  for  a  friend 
out  of  a  stray  bit  of  silk  and  an  odd  remnant  of  ribbon. 

After  leaving  the  newspaper,  she  nursed  her  mother  through  the 
cancerous  disease  of  which  she  died,  and  was  then  still  more  alone, 
her  only  near  relatives  residing  far  away.  She  was  employed  as 
clerk  in  the  Drafting  Bureau,  then  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Office,— 
always  supporting  herself,  with  the  aid  of  a  trifling  permanent  income, 
—  often  out  of  emplo}7nent,  always  hopeful,  always  falling  on  her 
feet.  At  one  time,  discouraged  about  literature,  she  tried  for  a  posi- 
tion as  housekeeper,  and  actually  filled  that  post  for  six  months,  with 
entire  success.  Once  she  made  a  foray  as  far  as  Washington,  for 
literary  work  and  a  milder  climate  ;  and  had  a  sudden  project  of 
opening  a  boarding-house  there,  which  fortunately  failed  for  want  of 
capital. 

Being  attractive  in  person,  and  most  winning  in  manners,  with  an 
unbounded  appetite  for  novelty  and  adventures,  she  found  these  ex- 
periences all  the  time  ;  while  her  tact,  and  courage,  and  straightfor- 
wardness saved  her  from  peril  or  embarrassment  She  had  the  strength 
of  conscious  integrity.    I  remember  that,  when  befriending  a  fallen  girl 
at  the  peril  of  her  own  reputation,  she  met  the  suggestion  of  caution 
by  the  simple  answer,  "  Where  would  be  the  use  of  a  blameless  life, 
if  it  did  not  enable  one  to  risk  something  for  another  1 "     Never  have 
I  seen  a  more  utterly  generous  friend,  while  her  practical  foresight 
gave  her  enterprises  that  success  which  seems  the  birthright  only  of 
more  cautious  natures.     She  never  was  so  poor,  so  ill,  or  so  busy, 
that  she  could  not  spare  time  and  strength  and  substance  for  some 
one  more  needy.     To  enlist  her  in  any  cause  was  to  enlist  an  army ; 
her  march  was  always  well-ordered,  her  victory  sure. 
Her  literary  talent  developed  more  and  more ;  her  circle  of  friends 
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constantly  widened.  In  ■  the  last  winter  of  her  life  she  removed  to 
Boston,  for  greater  advantages,  and  took  that  small  bedroom  in 
Montgomery  Place  which  her  **  Struggle  for  Shelter,"  has  celebrated. 
A  room  eight  feet  by  six  furnished  her  with  parlor,  chamber,  and 
kitchen,  yet  with  her  wonted  ingenuity  all  but  the  parlor  was  kept  out 
of  sight  In  this  atom  of  space  she  worked  and  rested,  had  groups 
of  guests  and  underwent  desperate  illnesses,  found  friends  in  every- 
body, and  had  remarkable  incidents  every  day.  Here  she  worked 
for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  revising  manuscripts  as  well  as  in  writing 
them  ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  wasting  disease  that  drove  her  back 
to  Worcester,  she  revised  for  the  press  Coffin's  "  Four  Years  of  Fight- 
ing," and  corrected  the  proofs.  Her  other  published  writings,  beside 
articles  in  the  Commonwealth  and  Independent^  were  "A  Letter  to 
a  Young  Housekeeper,"  and  "  Invalidism,"  in  the  Atlantic^  an  essay 
on  "  Travelling  "  in  the  Galaxy^  and  one  on  "  Epictetus  "  in  this  peri- 
odical. 

As  her  strength  waned,  she  gathered  up  more  and  more  of  courage 
and  of  cheerfulness  ;  so  that  the  many  friends  who  surrounded  her 
sick-room  felt,  or  said  they  felt,  that  it  was  they  who  were  the  debt- 
ors. Long  since  released  from  the  trammels  of  a  harsher  creed,  she 
felt  a  perfect  confidence  that  all  would  go  well  with  the  "  little  sol- 
dier," who  had  toiled  so  well ;  and  when  she  passed  into  the  eternal 
world,  it  was  with  little  sorrow  and  no  fear. 

These  fine  verses  —  the  last  she  wrote — are  her  best  epitaph.  She 
sent  them  to  the  Worcester  Spy,  of  October  29,  1866,  and  they  were 
dated  the  day  preceeding  —  within  six  weeks  of  her  death. 

DOWN  THE  SLOPE. 

Who  knoweth  life  but  questions  death, 
With  guessings  of  that  dimmer  day. 
When  one  is  slowly  lift  from  day 
On  winged  breath? 

Bat  man  advances;   £ur  and  high 
His  forces  fly  with  lightning  stroke; 
TiU  worn  with  years,  with  vigor  broke. 
He  turns  to  die; 

When  lol    he  finds  it  still  a  lifie; 
New  ministration  and  new  trust; 
Along  a  happy  way  that's  juat 
Aside  fixnn  strife. 
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And  all  day  following  friendly  feet 
That  lead  on  bravely  to  the  light ; 
As  one  walks  downward,  strong  and  brighti 
The  slanted  street;  — 

And  feels  earth*s  benedictions  wide, 
Alike  on  forest,  lake  or  town; 
Nor  marks  the  slope  —  he  going  down 
The  sunniest  side. 

Oh,  bounteous    natures    everywhere ! 
Perchance  at  la^t  one  need  not  fear 
A  change  to  cross  from  your  love  here 
To  God's  love  there. 

T.  W.  HiGGINSOK. 


-4#»-- 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  TRANSITION. 
[From  Notes  read  to  some  Friends.] 

BRETHREN,  I  bring  you,  at  another's  friendly  suggestion,  a 
little  kindling-stuff,  though  only  of  shavings  or  waste  paper  to 
start  the  fire.  Any  verbal  egotism,  to  make  my  meaning  clear,  will,  I 
hope,  be  without  other  offensive  personalities.  Plato  reports  that  the 
office  done  for  Socrates  by  his  demon  was  to  c/icck  him  from  wrong  ; 
and  in  the  game  of  Unitarian  Theology  we  hear  now,  clear  and  loud, 
the  word  Check.  We  have  of  conscience,  a  new  case.  A  Preamble, 
after  warm  three-fold  discussion  from  year  to  year,  is  re-adopted  to 
express  the  fundamental  Unitarian  faith  by  the  single  article  of  the 
Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  But  the  moral  sense  disowns  this  soleness 
or  supremacy.  To  make  him  a  finality  is  to  make  him  a  fetish  ;  and 
we  have  a  fetish  now  regularly  installed  in  the  Unitarian  church,  occu- 
pying room  which  the  only  adorable  spirit  should  fill.  I  say  this  sadly, 
but  without  heat,  with  fast  friendship  for  many,  whose  love  I  will  give 
up  for  no  speculation,  yet  whose  public  action  I  touch.  Being  and 
having  been  no  member  of  the  Unitarian  Conference,  Association  or 
denomination,  I  survey  its  body  as  coolly  and  kindly  as  I  do  any 
sect ;  but  I  cannot  sacrifice  my  vision  to  its  organization. 

Perhaps  not  wholly  deplorable  is  this  precipitate  from  the  so  long 
muddled  solution  of  Unitarian  Theology,  giving  place  in  the  trans 
parency  behind  for  new  experiment.  Some  basis  was  needful  for  the 
co-action  in  humane  and  patriotic  work  called  for  at  this  time  3  and 
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they,  who  so  earnestly  affirmed  Mat,  because  they  could  honestly  accept 
no  other,  are  entitled  to  all  respect  Nevertheless  a  broader  basb 
were  better,  even  for  work,  as  well  as  for  charit)'  and  truth.  The  speedy 
raising  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  is  of  less  import  than  theological 
progress.  The  chariot  of  the  Lord  we  are  tr)^ing  to  run  too  much  on 
golden  wheels  ;  and  must  beware  of  such  a  blasphemous  compliment 
as  persuaciing  tlie  rich  man  that  he  carries  the  possible  salvation  of  a 
soul  with  every  dollar  in  his  purse.  Let  us  raise  the  wind  of  convic- 
tion if  we  would  raise  that  of  means  ;  and  we  shall  not  have  to  lug 
so  hard  before  the  money  comes.  Doubtless  that  is  what  our  friends 
in  convention  thought  they  did.  I  must  think  they  stopped  short  in 
tlieir  programme,  of  the  highest  view.  It  is  reported  they  refused  to 
change  their  ground  because  it  would  look  like  hauling  down  the  flag 
of  faith.  But,  as  I  see  it  the  flag  hangs  half-mast  and  mourning,  ux^ 
skillfully  tangled  and  stuck.  Confiding  less  in  tlie  power  of  nega- 
tives tlian  of  affirmatives,  and  heartily  accepting  in  a  subordinate  sense 
their  language  of  creed,  which  is  false  only  in  its  prominence,  out  of 
place,  standing  where  it  ought  not,  I  should  ask  to  have  the  flag  not 
lowered,  but  hoisted  up.  Danger  of  being  misunderstood,  does  any 
one  say  ?  But  fear  is  no  reason.  Courage  is  the  parent  of  truth,  and 
truth  is  no  composition  of  differences.  Ideas  do  not  courtesy.  Lowly 
as  their  bearers  may  be,  they  doff  not  to  kings.  As  Victor  Hugo 
tells  Louis  Napoleon  about  conscience  :  "  It  says  *  Thou  *  to  your 
Majesty  ; "  and  a  conscientious  protest  we  make.  It  is  a  question  of 
truth  between  conservatism  and  dissent,  which  every  one  must  settle 
for  himself,  but  whose  decision  involves  sharp  debate.  Would  the 
keenness  might  be  not  of  temper,  but  argument  alone !  would,  if  separ 
ration  must  be,  it  might  be  with  as  little  of  violence  as  a  new  branch- 
ing of  a  tree,  or  any  evolution  of  nature !  But  some  disturbance 
attends  all  advance,  and  may  serve  at  least  to  call  attention  to  the 
forward  march.  According  to  Mr.  Darwin,  the  animal  kingdom  gets 
on  by  a  struggle  for  life.  Men  must  do  likewise.  With  some  uneasi- 
ness a  creature  casts  its  old  shell  or  skin,  and  is  sick  till  the  new  one 
fits  ;  so  our  theology  in  its  disease  shows  a  sign  of  life.  The  matter 
with  us  is  that  we  are  in  a  transitions  fate  —  all  vitality  is  such  a  state 
—  and  only  in  moving  on  does  relij^ion  exist  and  bless  mankind. 
Such  motion  there  was  from  the  outward  to  the  inward  sense  of  sac- 
rifice, from  the  ceremonial  to  the  moral  law,  from  local  sanctity  to 
Prophecy  ;  and  is  at  last  from  the  Prophet  to  the  Spirit .  The  idea 
predicted  by  Jesus,  as  John  the  Baptist  predicted  him,  is  of  the  pres- 
ent spirit  speaking  to  the  soul ;  and  for  any  band  of  people  to  plant 
themselves  of  set  purpose  on  inferior  ground  appears  like  a  case  of 
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arrested  devdoptnent  A  Convocation  for  union  in  practical  philan- 
dbropic  procedure  is  tempted  to  gather  up  past  results,  and  so  stop 
te  eoncession  and  compromjee  of  dogmas.  But  a  door  for  the  tran- 
0idon  must  be  left,  or  will  ble  burst  open.  The  next  step  —  the  de- 
claration for  t^is  lime  —  is  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  not  ceased  to 
articulate.  It  has  not  had  its  say.  Old  as  its  lesson  is,  it  claims 
a  fresh  and  wider  realization.  The  child,  that  has  crept  and  stum- 
l>led,  and  some  think  can  never  be  reared,  is  essaying  to  walk  ;  for 
OkI's  spirit  is  not  "  a  dumb  spirit,"  and  the  accessible  and  unex< 
Imusted  fountain  of  truth  is  the  platform  we  demand. 

The  office  of  Jesus  we  do  not  thus  decry,  but  render  for  it  endless 
-thanks.  The  bucket  came  up  brimming  in  those  Nazarene  hands. 
]Sut  the  well  remains.  To  whom  shall  it  be  said,  "Thou  hast  noth- 
ing to  draw  with  "  ?  Will  you  point  to  Calvar}'  ?  The  line  of  moral 
beauty  run  over  that  mountain,  coincided  with  that  cross ;  and  no 
man  can  bend  to  improve  it  one  jot.  But  did  that  single  drawing  of 
llie  line  suffice  ?  Over  and  over  again  it  must  be  draw^  without  end. 
Michael  Angelo,  returning  to  his  studio,  finds  a  chalk-mark  on  the 
waH,  telling,  better  than  any  autograph,  Raphael  had  been  there.  But 
shall  creation's  order  be  sketched  by  no  "artist  beside  ?  Jesus  would 
have  us  be  and  do  what  he  was  and  did.  Organ  of  the  spirit,  he 
would  have  all  others  in  their  measure  organs  too.  Do  you  say,  he 
stands  apart,  quite  incommensurable  with  other  men,  having  no  stand- 
ard of  comparison'  or  common  term  ?  Does  he  constitute  a  species 
by  himself?  Then  he  is  a  monster,  and  no  man  ;  a  curiosity,  not  our 
example.  But  he  did  not  regard  himself  thus  disconnected,  like  the 
diamond  called  a  solitaire.  There  was  no  secession  in  him.  The 
Spirit  is  the  common  term  to  which  he  always  refers.  We  must  classify 
hhn  in  tJie  line  of  prophets,  though  at  the  head.  So  we  heed  his  own 
perception  and  wish.  We  misrepresent  him  as  an  unclassifiable 
person,  and  contradict  him  when  we  crown.  We  grieve  him,  as  well 
as  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  we  make  him  first.  This  was  just 'what  he 
dreaded  his  followers'  doing.  He  told  them  he  was,  through  their 
fondness,  standing  in  the  way,  eclipsing  the  spirit  from  their  mind, 
and  must  go  that  it  might  shine  full  and  clear.  We  obey  him  in  re- 
ceiving, as  original,  and  heir,  and  multiplier  of  his  instructions,  the 
spirit  by  which  he  was  so  enriched.  Intellect  as  well  as  moral  feel- 
ing is  thus  met.  In  the  knowledge  and  activity  of  this  time  theology 
cannot  be  stationary.  Backward  or  forward  it  must  go.  Not  back- 
ward, but  forward  we  say.  This  is  no  disparagement  of  Jesus,  but 
the  necessity  of  his,  as  of  all  human  position.  We  honor  the  saint 
and  prophet,  especially  this  great  one :  but  in  the  spirit  alone  we 
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rest  Could  Jesus  be  proved  its  perfect  organ,  his  word  infallibly 
and  his  character  without  spot,  in  the  spirit,  not  the  prophet  should 
we  still  repose.  What  are  his  wisdom  and  virtue  but  its  illustration  ? 
Beneath  a  building's  visible  underpining  lies  out  of  sight  the  support- 
ing rock ;  and  from  the  foundation  Jesus  was,  we  go  to  the  founda- 
tion Jesus  had. 

As  a  motive,  however,  to  put  his  blazon  alone  on  our  banner,  it  i& 
said  some  leader  we  must  have,  and  shall  have,  if  not  him,  some  pr^ 
tender  of  the  day.  Not  this,  but  an  opposite  necessity  we  see  ;  fctr 
this  is  a  hollow  notion,  so  much  preached,  of  human  leadership  for 
the  souL  We  can  follow  no  man  but  as  he  is  led  of  God.  The 
times  of  leadership  are  not  coming,  but  passing  by.  In  our  army, 
how  many  a  temporary  leader  was  displaced !  In  the  field  of  politics 
how  the  most  admired  chief,  contravening  the  common  sense,  decap- 
itated himself.  No  Japanese  official,  in  disgrace,  could  be  disem- 
bowelled with  his  Hari  Kari  quicker.  This  republican  and  religious 
people  is  getting  not  to  want  leaders,  save  in  some  technical  sense,  '^^ 
least  of  all  the  self-constituted.  Does  the  President  lead?  I^ 
Sherman  ?  Yes,  through  Georgia,  in  his  march  famous  as  Xenophon'i, 
but  not  in  his  civil  cartel,  ^ven  Lincoln,  like  a  compensation-pendu- 
lum, but  kept  the  true  time  of  our  national  clock.  No  theological 
leader  is,  has  been,  or  can  be  in  mortal  flesh,  because  the  Spirit 
leads.  Jesus  leads  as  he  follows  God.  He  not  only  said,  in  the  text 
we  triumphantly  quote :  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  but  told  hk 
disciples  they  were  so  too.  To  make  his  lordship  our  watchword.  Or 
put  it  as  a  substitute  or  equivalent  for  God's,  is  to  exalt  the  section 
or  by-law  of  his  head-mastery  for  the  whole  Constitution,  in  a  dis- 
proportion that  hurts  truth,  tempts  strong  minds  to  hypocrisy,  and 
weak  ones  to  cant,  makes  the  tongue  tremble  in  doubt  of  its  own 
veracity,  jars  on  the  ear  with  an  idolatrous  exaggeration,  and 
becomes  a  bald  monotony  even  as  a  battle-cry. 

For  belief  is  a  question  of  emphasis  \  Theology  is  a  sliding-scale  of 
values.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  casts  everything  else  into  the 
shade.  He  who  feels  and  preaches  that,  can  in  comparison  feel  or 
preach  nothing  else.  All  else  is  but  expression  or  figure.  Christ  is 
but  a  transcendent  type,  a  flagrant  instance  of  what  unfolds  in  count- 
less patterns.  He  protests  that  without  it  he  can  do  nothing,  and 
before  it  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  good.  "  For  modesty's  sake  he 
so  spoke,"  said  to  me  a  Trinitarian  ;  "  he  knew  better  all  the  time." 
For  the  sake,  let  us  say,  of  that  veracity  which  he  never  made  a  false 
humility's  price :  and  let  ns  lay  the  stress  where  he  did !  Let  us  bfc 
Christians  after  the  Christianity  of  Christ    Let  our  faith  in  him  be 
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the  faith  he  had»  with  an  emulous  and  equal  love  to  God  and  man. 
^JDid  he  impersonate  his  Father  ?    There  are  many  dramatis  persona^ 
though  he  be  principal,  in  that  wonderful  play.    Was  he  the  Incarna- 
tion ?    But  is  your  flesh  atheistic  ?    Then  we  need  no  Schop)enhauer 
to  teach  pessimism,  or  Carl  Vogt  to  laugh  at  the  notion  of  spirit. 
Did  he,  being  a  man,  represent  God  \  as  substantially  admitting  the 
Jewish  charge,  he  did ;  and  in  our  humanity  shall  there  be  no 
divinity?    Thei.  God's  representation,  once  so  noble,  is  now  clean 
gone.     He  is  no  more  in  the  world.     Let  proclamation  be  made: 
.  His  parliament  is  prorogued  ;  his  formerly  crowded  congress  empty ; 
.  Ids  delegates  dispersed,  his  deputies  dead ;  for,  however  summoned 
with  clamorous  prayers  or  "groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered,"  he 
^cannot  get  into  Court  to  render  justice  or  pardon  sin.     ^*The  King 
is  dead  ;  long  live  the  King,"  is  the  announcement  when  earthly 
empires  change  hands.     But  here  is  an  interregnum  of  God  !     Not 
only  the  Oracles  are  silent,  and  "  Pan  is  dead,"  but  no  Deity  whis- 
pers or  is.     He  only  spoke  and  was.     He  is  but  in  the  past  tense. 
He  has  no  living  proxy.     His  word  is  bound  and  bound  up :  his 
human  race  is  run ;  and  we  cannot  say  with  the  Psalmist :  "  Open 
thou  our  lips,"  for  he  has  shut  both  them  and  his  own,  with  earthly 
abdication  and  decease. 

But  not  so  1  He  survives.  I  see,  if  not  him,  the  garment  of 
beauty  he  wears,  and  hear  its  rustle  as  he  passes  by.  He  did 
not  make  the  world  in  six  days ;  he  makes  it  in  one  day  ;  in  work 
instant,  though  eternal  through  millions  of  years.  He  never  made 
it,  but  always  does ;  and  the  countless  ages  geologists  give  to  the 
process,  in  the  soul's  discernment  shrink  to  a  point  He  inspires  now 
as  much  as  ever.  He  calls  on  men,  his  children,  to  represent  him. 
Is  it  enough  that  the  country  had  representatives  once  ?  Does  it  require 
them  no  longer  because  it  had  such  great  ones  —  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson  and  Jay?  God  surely  wants  them  still.  We  talk  of 
his  hand,  meaning  some  ghostly  abstraction  of  mysterious  force  : 
but  what,  if  not  hands  and  fingers  of  his,  are  or  should  we  be  } 

Doubtless  it  will  be  said  there  is  no  such  issue  as  this  between  any 
parties  among  us,  and  that  the  orthodox  Unitarians  admit  this  rapture 
of  piety  as  much  as  the  new  heretics.  But  I  repeat,  haw  one  or 
another  accepts  it,  what  place  it  holds  in  our  feeling  or  creed,  is  the 
question.  I  have  more  than  once  been  told,  in  conversation,  by  men 
dear  to  me :  "  The  Spirit  you  are  always  talking  of,  is  but  part  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Word  is  another  part ! "  But  whose  word  is  it  ? 
What,  unless  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  Word  ?  If  the  two  are  to 
be  held  as  equal  co-ordinates,  is  the  Trinity  or  Duality  then,  after  all, 
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• 
our  belief?    For  one,  I  must  say,  Christianity  is  bom  of  the  Spirit-; 

not  the  Spirit  an  incident  or  consequence  of  Christianity.  Of  its 
universal  speech  our  Gospel  is  but  one  articulation  :  and,  without  the 
universal  speech  in  us,  no  outward  articulation  could  be  understood 
or  exist.  If  God  has  not  spoken  to  me,  I  cannot  know  that  he  has 
spoken  to  Jesus  Christ,  clear  and  sweet,  with  such  peculiar  music  as 
the  echo  comes  from  him,  like  notes  refined  to  exquisite  returning 
melodies  from  a  horn  blown  among  the  hills.  A  provisional  lordship 
in  Jesus,  under  God,  I  thankfully  accept  Let  his  name  stay  in 
Benediction  and  Baptism,  sermon  and  song  1  But,  as  one  said,  he  did 
not  go  to  church  because  his  religious  feelings  were  hurt  there,  its 
isolated,  all-exceeding  emphasis  grates  on  the  inward  ear. 

The  Spirit,'  with  its  precedence  like  a  marshal  in  a  procession, 
orders  all  our  notions  to  their  several  rightful  ranks.  By  this  some- 
thing in  you,  not  you,  which  is  the  essence  of  religion,  the  whole  list 
of  verbal  dogmas  is  deposed.  Whatever  would  presume  to  unseat 
it,  as  a  usurper,  is  exiled.  All  questions  else,  of  the  authenticity  of 
books,  apostolical  succession  of  the  priest,  prophecy  in  the  OU 
Testament,  or  miracle  in  the  New,  important  as  they  are,  become 
inferior.  The  Spirit  disposes  them  after  their  true  dignity  below  it- 
self. For  what  but  for  the  Spirit  are  they?  It  uses  and  can  dispense 
with  them.  The  order  of  service,  ritual,  and  costume  of  worship, 
before  this  primary  trust,  become  secondary  and  tertiary,  though 
these  feathers  just  now  are  shot  like  balls  with  such  fury,  to  shake  and 
rend  the  English  Establishment  as  to  its  fall.  What  a  card-castle  it 
must  be !  Consciousness  of  God  alone  is  the  granite  on  which  all 
the  softer  layers  of  sentiment  and  ceremony  are  upheld.  It  is  the 
only  sure  implication  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  To  this  theol- 
ogy in  all  its  forms,  the  Christian  being  in  history  the  grandest,  let  us 
keep  open  house,  with  every  door  of  the  heart  and  window  of  the 
brain.  But  of  its  sanctimonious  profession  beware.  We  must  ward 
it,  but  be  careful  lest  in  any  exclusive  claim,  its  truth  become  from  us 
a  lie,  as  many  a  word  does  by  travelling  from  the  pulpit  to  the  pew. 
Charles  Lamb  tells  us  he  had  thought  to  turn  Quaker ;  but  going  to 
a  Quaker  meeting  cured  him.  "  The  Spirit  is  good,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  hate  the  vanity  of  a  man  pretending  to  talk  by  it"  Yet,  in  the 
transition  for  which  Theology  is  in  travail  now,  it  is  the  only  point 
The  question  of  Unity  or  Trinity  has  had  Scripture  enough  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  twisted  into  debate.  Earth-works  of  error  which  are 
ball -proof  to  textual  expositions,  let  us  leave  to  science  to  take,  as 
Sumter  was  circumvented,  from  the  other  side,  while  over  all  this 
trigonometry  of  doctrine,  holy  aspiration,  bird-like^  wiags  it  way* 
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The  fellowship  of  God  with  the  mind  he  inspires  holds  the  Unity  in 
solution,  and  is  our  impulse  of  motion,  and  axis  of  rest 

Let  the  Unitarian  contestants,  in  or  out  of  their  Conference,  settle 
their  disputes  as  they  will :  its  standard  will  determine  the  theatre  of 
gander  conflicts,  measure  the  lists  of  many  a  tournament ;  like  the 
territory  of  the  border  states,  it  will  furnish  the  prize  a  thousand  hosts 
of  loyalty  and  treason  will  fight  for,  and  be  the  real  centre  of  every 
discussion  of  philosophy  or  art.  In  its  behalf  let  us  be  prepared  for 
any  duel,  and  enlisted  for  the  war  !  There  is  no  greater  honor  than 
to  train  as  a  soldier  of  the  spiritualism  which  resists  and  assails  the 
muddy  theory  that  the  soul  is  but  an  accident  of  the  organism,  and 
that  the  universe  stops  bolt-upright  m  our  poor  mortality,  with  oH 
below  us,  and  nothing  but  a  blank  beyond ;  on  the  ladder  of  Jacob's 
dream,  the  ascending  angels  being  but  material  evolutions,  and  the 
descending  an  entire  mistake.  Against  the  conclusions  of  the  cold 
understanding  taken  captive  by  this  modern  irruption  of  physical 
science,  which  will  learn  ere  long,  I  trust,  to  be  spiritual  too,  inter- 
poses meanwhile  our  enthusiasm  as  a  fact.  *  Its  ecstacy  would  be  a 
craze,  but  that  it  is  also  Heaven's  boon  of  peace. 

This  intoxication,  which  is  sobriety,  brethren,  do  you  share  ?  Into 
any  regular  power  can  it  be  turned  ?  Can  we,  or  the  foes,  so  apt  to 
christen  new  beliefs,  give  it  any  name  ?  We  can  be  joined  only  in  a 
purpose^  some  would  say,  not  in  a  creed.  But  a  purpose  implies  an 
idea  and  an  affection ;  and  our  faith  can  be  satisfied  only  with  our 
whole  soul.  Head,  heart,  fancy  and  will  are  its  domain.  All  com- 
partments in  this  ship  of  our  nature,  sailing  the  floods  of  time,  open 
into  its  hold.  How  best  shall  we  bear  its  freight,  in  the  commerce  of 
benevolence  to  every  port  ?  As  a  fleet  under  its  convoy,  or  each 
one's  venture  on  an  independent  voyage  ?  Let  us  all  at  least  hear 
its  'trumpet  blown  by  some  angel  to-day,  and  serve  its  cause  in  the 
way  fit  to  our  faculty,  and  candid  in  ^ur  life  ;  for  not  only  in  divers 
manners  it  comes,  but  variously  is  obeyed,  as  ships  sail  many  ways, 
and  directly  apart  in  the  same  breeze. 

Shall  I,  without  assumption,  brethren,  make  to  you  my  own  con- 
fession ?  I  desire  to  be  its  instrument  in  some  quiet  style  ;  not  to  be 
free,  but  possessed  ;  for  to  this  everlasting  clamor  for  freedom  comes 
no  other  true  response  than  a  supplication  to  be  used:  Sometimes 
we  have  an  appetite  to  eat  what  our  instinct  forbids  \  and  when  I  am 
told  we  can  put  down  organized  error  only  by  organized  truth,  I  have, 
for  a  moment,  a  taste  for  organization,  which  a  permanent  instinct  in 
me  resists.  It  makes  me  shrink  from  platforms,  associations,  close 
corporations,  and  close  communions,  and  clubs  ;  to  cultivate,  natural 
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relations,  and  decline  special  bonds  in  favor  of  wider  sympathies.  J 
would  rather  back  out  of  the  universe  than  be  confined  16  any  cor 
ner.  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  to  man,  for  wAaf  but  the  bettei 
to  serve  man  ?  I  cannot  put  in  pawn  that  wind  of  the  Spirit  whose 
direction  I  cannot  for  to-morrow  forestall.  I  will  not  bind  myself  tc 
my  own  words  of  yesterday,  and  I  cannot  beyond  the  moment  accep' 
yours.  I  must  reserve  from  any  mortgage  those  deserts  and  moun 
tain-fastnesses  of  my  own  nature  whence  my  refreshment  is  drawn 
and  I  dare  take  no  responsibility  for  others*  opinions.  Is  this  i 
morbid  mood,  or  only  my  constitution  ?  Is  it  mere  habit,  or  the  con 
servatism  of  age  ?  I  think  it  is  our  best  strength.  Would  not  all 
who  cannot  swear  by  the  creed  even  of  Liberal  Christianity,  do  mos 
by  leaving,  or  staying  out  of  its  fold,  and  bearing  testimony  will 
unconcerted  voices,  from  churches  unnamed  in  ecclesiastical  alma 
nacs?  Dr.  Lowell  told  me  he  would  not  belong  to  a  party,  no,  "  no' 
to  a  no-party  party."  Dr.  Channing  told  me,  missionaries  wouk 
interest  him,  could  he  be  interested  in  the  propagation  of  their  views. 

It  is  no  selfish  individualism.  I  preach.  Let  us  not  think  ourselvei 
insulated  because,  with  no  "  leadings  "  of  promise  or  patronage,  w< 
work  alone.  In  many  ways,  according  to  the  quality  of  our  beiAg 
our  influence  goes.  The  rain  is  not  more  subtle  beneath  the  sod 
There  is  an  underground  railway  for  thought  The  defeated  party  a 
the  Conference  was  styled  the  minority.  But  what  is  a  minority 
A  less  number  present  at  a  given  time,  in  a  certain  spot  ?  I  believ< 
you  are  the  majority  every  way.  Only  entangling  alliances  car 
belittle  us.  How  small  men  become  in  a  conclave,  whose  complete 
crowd  their  single  stature  exceeds  outside  !  "  When  the  sons  of  Goi 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  Satan  came  also  amonj 
them."  At  every  meeting  he  is  a  member.  What  devil  is  it  tha 
always  intrudes  in  a  great  assembly  ?  I  do  not  wonder  Jesus  ran  sc 
from  the  multitude. 

We  must  both  pray  and  testify  like  him.  The  religious  transitiot 
of  our  age  cannot  be  stopped  or  voted  down.  It  may  obscure  for  i 
moment  the  old  lights  by  which  we  have  steered,  but,  like  a  planet': 
transit,  darkening  with  its  line  some  luminary  in  the  sky,  it  is  progres; 
into  more  light.  A  new  church  and  disciplcship  of  tlie  spirit  is  th< 
goal  to  which  we  tend.  But  we  cannot  construct  it  with  our  hands 
It  will  spring  up.  Our  affinities  will  not  bear  fingering  in  its  forma 
tion,  but  act  by  their  own  law.  We  want  for  its  workman  no  nois] 
ambition  or  bustling  self-will.  The  sound  of  no  mercenary  tool  will  b< 
heard  on  its  walls.  Theodore  Parker  hewed  at  the  mountain  of  super 
siilion  with  his  terrible  axe,  but  left  the  new  temple  unbuilt.     Then 
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will  be  combination  of  minds  in  its  erection,  but  at  no  cost  of  that 
sincerity  which  all  liberty  of  any  worth  means.  They  stand  best 
together,  who  stand  apart,  and  give  each  other  room.  Enough  for 
me  to  know  that  my  brother  yonder,  in  his  different  manner  or  larger 
competency,  is  doing  the  same  task  with  me.  Grant,  and  Sherman, 
and  Thomas  know  each  what  the  other  is  about,  though  the  space 
from  Atlanta  to  Richmond  and  Charleston  lies  between.  One  voice 
of  John  the  Baptist  is  worth  a  whole  choir  pitched,  on  one  key-note, 
to  some  conventional  tune.  Let  the  Spirit  blow  where  it  listeth, 
belied  by  no  vane  nailed  or  rusted  to  the  spire.  Is  it  not  better  to  be 
organs  than  an  organization,  springs  than  tanks,  a  fellowship  we  grow 
in,  and  do  not  join,  children  of  the  Spirit,  not  conspirators  of  a  sect? 
Report,  as  spies  of  science  may,  no  God  or  Heaven^  we  can  know  any- 
thing ahout^  yet  God  and  Heaven,  in  the  wind  of  the  Spirit,  we  shall 
still  feel ;  nor  will  the  faith  fail,  till  that  wind  go  down.  Whatever 
we  do,  let  it  be  in  charity.  Whoever  cannot  hold  by  the  Spirit,  let 
him  hold  by  the  prophet,  by  the  wonder,  by  the  letter,  or  by  the  form. 
Nevertheless,  the  transition  to  the  Spirit  proceeds,  without  cessation  ; 
for  all,  that  is  meant  by  life  or  love,  virtue  or  goodness,  paradise  or 
peace,  is  still  but  happy  transition. 

But  this  essay  is  neither  dictated  nor  dictates.     Mine  is  but  a  sin- 
gle voice,  without  power  or  wish  to  determine  what  it  may  become 
other  believers  in  the  spirit  to  do,  only  willing  to  serve  the  same  idea 
liowever  it  honestly  and  self-consistently  can.     With  no  right  in  the 
**  Conference,"  by  whatever  ways  were  open  to  me,  I  strove  in  vain 
for  a  different  decision.     Accepting  as  providential  the  actual  resolve, 
our  duty  to  a  progressive  Theology  only  urges  a  more  solemn  de- 
mand ;  and  I  know  not  why  it  may  not  be  met  without  rancor  on 
either  side  :  for,  as  those  in  charge  of  the  rolling-stock  of  a  railway 
are  in  no  proper  conflict  with  such  as,  in  machine-shops  or  among 
engineering- designs  are  simplifying  machinery,  or  improvingthe  qual- 
ity of  the  steam,  so  religious  conductors  and  theological  inventors  can 
quarrel  only  inconsiderately  and  without  catholic   sense.     It  may 
without  gross  imputation  be  alleged  that,  good  as  the  intentions  at 
the  Syracuse  Convention  were,  there  was  a  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  rising  belief;  not  sufficient  sensitiveness  to  what  is  in  the  air ; 
or  rather  the  prevailing  convictions,  according  to  which  the  policy 
was  shaped,  have  not  realized  yet   the  actual  passage  of  faith.     So 
to  the  new  Association   we   cannot  belong.      My  purpose   in  this 
address  is   fulfilled  in  declaring  the  transition  that  goes   on  while 
I  speak.      To  discredit  cannot  annul  the  fact.      There  are  indeed 
none  now  like  those,  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there 
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were  any  Holy  Ghost.  But  there  are  many  unaware  of  the  over- 
weighing  posture,  both  as  experience  and  theory,  it  assumes  more 
and  more  in  the  human  mind.  I  can  count  it  nothing  less  than  the 
essence  and  sum  of  all  religion.  If  the  Spirit  speak,  to  what  or  whom 
else  shall  precedence  in  our  attention  be  assigned  ?  What  more  than 
its  channel  is  any  seer  or  saint  ?  I  should  as  soon  think  of  taking 
the  great  organ  yonder,  on  account  of  its  size  and  perfection,  out  of 
its  category  with  the  first  Pandean  pipe  ever  blown,  as  even  Jesus 
himself  out  of  the  prophetic  class  he  thus  far  consummates  ;  though, 
as  Ary  Scheffer  paints  Homer  leading  the  other  poets  in  the  ghostly 
world,  Ae  the  lofty  and  lowly  one,  by  such  long  interval  strides  before 
—  in  that  following  of  the  spirit,  more  of  which  I  thankfully  rejoice  to 
see  —  as  I  believe  it  will  not  fail  in  us  to  vindicate  itself. 

C.  A.  Bartol. 


CHRISTIANITY:  THE  THING  AND  THE  NAMK 

WHAT  is  Christianity  } 
Different  people  interpret  it  very  differently;  and  the  ver- 
sion commonly  accepted  by  the  majority'  of  sects  among  us  is  so  very 
unreasonable  and  unlovely  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  shrink  from  accepting  it.  Some,  indeed, 
reject  the  whole  system  of  Christianity,  both  its  real  features,  and 
those  falsely  imputed  to  it ;  while  a  few  who  accept  and  warmly 
cherish  the  reality,  are  so  disgusted  with  the  per\'ersions  that  cluster 
around  the  name,  that  they  decline  to  use,  or  to  receive  it.  To  me  it 
seems  that  both  these  classes  commit  the  error  of  letting  the  folly  of 
others  master  their  own  good  sense.  Possibly  the  definition  implied 
in  the  popular  creed  is  as  unsound,  as  the  creed  itself  is  unreasonable. 
If  we  can  find  what  Christianity  really  is,  if  the  thing,  when  found, 
proves  to  be  good,  and  if  the  name  shall  appear  significant  and 
appropriate,  we  should  rather  adhere  to  both  the  thing  and  the 
name,  and  not  let  the  misuse  of  either  or  both  of  these,  by  other 
people,  drive  us  from  the  right  position.. 

What,  then,  is  Christianity  ? 

Theodore  Parker  defined  religion  to  be  "  voluntar>'  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God."  If  we  accept  this  definition  (and  I  have  njcver 
seen  a  better,)  the  Christian  religion  would  seem  to  be  that  method 
of  fulfilling  the  will  of  God  —  that  kind  of  religious  life  —  which  was 
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taught  by  Jesus,  called  "Christ/*  The  great  central  idea  which 
Christ  taught  and  enjoined  as  God's  command  to  men,  that  is  Chris- 
tianity, is  it  not  ?  And  it  .seems  to  me  that  this  fact  is  not  in  the 
least  altered  by  the  opposing  fact  that  the  mass  of  men  have  been 
erroneously  led  to  affix  this  name  to  a  very  different  doctrine. 

According  to  the  four  biographical  sketches  we  have  of  Jesus,  he 
gave  a  great  many  precepts,  some  of  which  were  truly  of  universal 
application,  while  others  were  clearly  limited  in  their  intention  to  his 
immediate  followers,   who   were   to   be   itinerant   preachers   in   the 
climate,  and  among  the  people,  of  Palestine.     When  he  tells  these 
first  disciples  not  to  take  shoes,  nor  staves,  and  not  to  put  on  two 
coats,  it  is  plain  enough  that  this  command  was  for  a  local  and  tem- 
porary purpose,  and  not  designed  for  the  people  of  all  nations,  or  of 
all  succeeding  ages.     Obviously,  then,  these  last  mentioned  injunc- 
tions of  Jesus  are  not  included  in  what  is  properly  called  his  religious 
system,  and  have  no  concern  with  it.     Christianit}',  therefore,  is  not 
acceptance  of,  or  obedience  to,  all  the  directions  that  Jesus  gave. 
'i'he  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life.     We  must  find  what  is  the 
spirit,  the  essence,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

If  we  collect  all  the  reported  sayings  of  Jesus,  and  attempt  to  clas- 
sify them,  and  thus  ascertain  which  are  indifferent  and  which  essen* 
^ijll,  many  doubtful  cases  will  appear,  and  great  diversities  of  opinion 
^ill  arise.     Most  happily   for  the   majority  of  men,   the   unlearned 
seekers  after  truth,  Jesus  has  himself  stated  a  summary,  or  compend, 
^f  the  spirit,  the  essence  of  his  doctrine.     This  is  comprised  in  two 
Precepts,  namely  :  —  Love  God,  the    Universal    Father,   with   your 
'^hole  heart ;  and  act  in  a  loving  and  friendly  manner  towards  men, 
^Herishing  them  as  your  neighbors  and  brethren.     In  repeated  and 
^»iequivocal  instances  it  appears  that  Jesus  represented  the  duties 
*^ling  under  these  two  precepts  as  the  whole  duty  of  man,  and  as 
Constituting  in  themselves  that  obedience,  that  manner  of  life,  which 
^od  requires  of  him.     It  was  insistance  on  this  rule  which  consti- 
^vited  the  peculiarity  of  his  teaching.     Born  and  educated  a  Jew,  he 
^T^ed  this  rule  upon  the  Jewish  people,  as  something  not  only  higher 
^nd  better  than  the  law  that  Moses  gave  them,  but  as  unexception- 
able and  perfect  in  itself     Is  not  this,  then,  the  Christian  rule  1     Is 
*^ot  Christianity,  for  any  man,  a  willing  acceptance  of  this  as  his  rule 
^f  life,  and  a  persistent  attempt  to  regulate  his  life  according  to  it  1 

If,  however,  any  one  shall  decline  to  accept  the  dictum  of  Jesus 
^  authority,  and  choose  rather,  as  a  philosophic  lover  of  trutli,  to 
explore  the  wisdom  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  choose,  as  his  rule 
of  life,  that  which  shall  obviously  appear  the  best,  to  his  enlightened 
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judgment  j  by  all  means  let  him  do  so.  But  candid  examinatioi 
show  him  these  two  things:  first,  that  Jesus  counselled  this 
freedom  of  examination,  and  independence  of  judgment,  sayic 
his  hearers :  "  Why,  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  rig 
and  next,  that  the  rule  of  life  which  requires  us  to  love  God 
Father,  and  man  as  a  brother,  is  the  best;  not  only  the  best  exis 
but  the  best  conceivable.  We  cannot  imagine  any  rule  better  s 
for  the  advancement  of  human  welfare,  here,  and  hereafter. 

Further,  the  explanations  of  his  doctrine  which  Jesus  gave  shi 
a  soul  so  illuminated  with  divine  wisdom  that  he  needed  no  coi 
from  the  sages,  nor  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  of  other  nat 
He  followed  his  own  rule,  and  judged  what  was  right  by  the  voi 
the  Father  in  his  own  heart ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  th 
educated  a  Jew,  he  transcended  the  narrow  limits  of  their  laws 
traditions,  freely  criticised  their  Scriptures,  disregarded  their  Sabl 
and  sacrifices,  and,  in  his  own  system,  made  no  provision  for  p 
worship  of  any  kind,  teaching,  on  the  contrary,  that  doing  go< 
men  in  daily  life  is  the  true  service  and  worship  of  God,  and  le£ 
all  other  observance  to  the  free  choice  of  each  individual, 
clear-sighted  "comeouter"  from  Judaism  has  done  for  us,  in 
respect,  all  that  the  profoundest  philosopher  could  have  done. 

Supposing  this  Christian  rule  to  be,  as  I  have  assumed,  the 
and  the  best  rule,  why  should  any  who  receive  it  decline  to  a< 
the  name  as  well  as  the  thing  ?  Some  true  reformers,  whom  we 
in  candor  admit  to  be  devout,  as  well  as  zealous,  seem  to  dislik* 
use  of  an  epithet  which  has  been  so  much  abused.  Miss  Frs 
Power  Cobbe,  the  able  author  of  **  Intuitive  Morals,"  and  "  Br 
Lights,"  describes  in  the  latter  book,  and  elsewhere,  just  sue 
idea  of  religion  as  I  have  hinted  at  above,  but  chooses  to  c 
Theism,  instead  of  Christianity.  And  I  have  lately  heard,  with 
prise,  that  the  congregation  in  this  State  to  which  an  eminent  ur 
ical  reformer  has  preached  for  some  years  past,  decidedly  disc 
the  epithet  Christian.  I  think  Theodore  Parker  judged  more  w; 
He  taught  that  Christianity,  properly  understood  —  that  is,  ui 
stood  to  mean  that  central  idea  which  Jesus  Christ  inculcated 
duty  of  loving  God  as  a  Father,  and  men  as  brothers  —  is  ider 
with  the  absolute  religion."  In  the  first  sermon  by  which  he  be< 
widely  known  (preached  at  South  Boston  in  1841,)  he  distingui 
between  **  the  transient  and  the  permanent  "  in  the  system  |>opu 
called  Christianity,  assuming  the  "  permanent "  part  to  be  the 
trine  above  stated.  He  held  that  the  excellence  and  perfectne 
this  doctrine  showed  it  to  be  of  divine  origin  —  the  voice  of  Gr< 
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the  soul  of  JesuSf  who  taught  it  He'  used  the  words  Christian  and 
Christianity,  to  the  end  of  his  mortal  life,  in  such  manner  as  to  show 
that  he  thought  them  fitly  applied  to  this  great  central  idea:  he 
received  or  rejected  other  precepts,  according  to  their  agreement  or 
inconsistency  with  this ;  and,  in  the  cases  where  statements  incon- 
sistent with  this  are  imputed  to  Jesus  himself  by  his  biographers, 
Mr.  Parker  plainly  taught  that  faithfulness  to  the  great  rule  not  only 
authorizes,  but  requires  us  to  pass  them  by,  as  instances  of  human 
infirmity,  and  that  we  are,  on  no  account,  to  accept  any  doctrine 
which  imputes  injustice  or  imperfection  to  God. 

Whether  or  not  the  biographers  of  Jesus  have  correctly  understood, 
and  rightly  recorded  him  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  question,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  to  him,  first  of  all  human  teachers,  we  owe  the 
connected  presentation  of  the  two  great  ideas  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  men,  and  the  doctrine  that  a  life  fash- 
ioned in  conformity  with  these  ideas  is  the  essence  and  substance  of 
true  religion. .  Why  should  we  not  show  our  gratitude  and  our  vene- 
ration, by  connecting  the  name  with  the  doctrine  ?  AVhy  should  we 
acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  the  imputation  unjustly  thrown  upon 
Jesus  Christ,  by  the  clergy  of  the  popular  faith,  of  Ais  authorship  of 
the  false  and  pernicious  system  which  they  teach  ?  Why  should  any 
one  consent  to  relinquish  this  good  and  appropriate  title,  and  decline 
to  apply  it  to  the  right  thing,  because  it  has  been  used  for  a  wrong 
one? 

The  extent  and  enormity  of  the  misapplications  now  current  are,  it 
seems  to  me,  reasons  why  we  should  insist  on  the  true  signification, 
and  the  right  use,  of  the  words  Christian  and  Christianity.  Take  one 
ireccnt  instance  as  a  specimen. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  lately 
lield  their  annual  meeting  at  Memphis,  a  very  fit  locality  for   the 
Egyptian  work  which  they  transacted.     They  had,  the  year  before,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  consider  and  report  on  "  The  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  Freedmen."     But  when  the  report  of  this  Committee 
^as  inquired  for  at  the  recent  session,  it  appeared  that  they  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  meet  for  the  consideration  of  this  immensely  im- 
portant question,  and  that  no  quorum  of  that  Committee  was  pres- 
ent    The  General'  Assembly   then   took   up   the  subject  for  them- 
selves, and  voted  the  following  regulations,  among  others,  for  the 
freedmen  who  were  so  unlucky  as  to  be  me  nbers  of  Presbyterian 
churches. 

It  was  voted  to  be  "  highly  inexpedient "  that  the  colored  people 
should  hold  their  regular  meetings  for  worship,  or  nave  any  eccles- 
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iasdcal  organization  separate  from  the  whites.  They  were  to  be  per- 
suaded, if  possible,  io  continue  their  occupancy  of  the  negro  quarters 
in  the  white  churches,  and  to  be  content  with  the  preaching  of  the  very 
ministers  who  had  upheld  slavery  and  the  rebellion.  Nevertheless, 
if  any  insist  on  a  separate  organization,  they  are  to  be  allowed,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  (white)  sessions,  "to  elect  from  among  them- 
selves, every  year,  such  number  of  superintendents  or  watchmen  as 
the  session  may  advise^  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  oversight  of 
such  congregations."  Also,  "  wherever  a  session  or  Presbytery  shall 
find  a  colored  person  who  shall  possess  suitable  qualifications,  they 
are  authorized  to  license  him  to  labor  as  an  exhortirr  among  the 
colored  people,  under  the  supervision  of  the  body  appointing  him." 
But  all  the  work  proper  to  ministers  in  the  negro  congregations  must 
be  done  by  white  men  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  on  no  account 
must  any  colored  man  receive  ordination  as  a  minister  ;  because  — 
"  Whilst  nothing  in  our  standards,  or  in  the  Word  of  God,  prohibits 
the  introduction  into  the  Gospel  ministry  of  qualified  persons  of  any 
race,  yet  difficulties  arise  in  the  general  structure  of  society,  and 
from  providential  causes,  which  may,  and  should,  restrain  the  appli- 
cation in  the  Church  of  this  abstract  principle."  These  things  were 
finally  voted  without  a  single  dissenting  voice. 

No  action  could  show  a  more  deliberate  and  thorough  disregard 
than  this,  of  that  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  men,  which  is  one 
of  the  two  distinctive  features  of  the  system  taught  by  Christ.  If 
anything  on  earth  is  unchristian,  it  is  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  rules 
above  voted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  hearts,  minds,  and  lives  of  those  who  voted  them.  But  the 
New  York  Observer^  mentioning  these  transactions  only  to  make 
energetic  protest  against  them,  nevertheless,  constantly  speaks  of 
these  systematic  supporters  of  the  worst  form  of  castc^  these  framers 
of  iniquity  into  law,  these  men  who  not  only  practice,  but  teach, 
enjoin  and  vindicate  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  weak — as 
Christians!  It  calls  these  illustrators  of  the  height  of  depravity 
and  the  depth  of  meanness  "  the  Christian  people  of  the  South  "  ; 
"a  high  court  of  Jesus  Christ  "  ;  "  learned  and  able  Christian  minis- 
ters and  ruling  elders "  ;  "a  body  of  Christian  ministers,"  &c.,  &c. 

I  would  seriously  ask.  Is  the  venerable  name  "  Christian  "  to  be 
relinquished,  without  protest,  to  abuse  like  this.^  Shall  those  who 
would  give  this  word  its  appropriate  signification,  by  relinquishing  its 
use,  help  these  perverters  to  stamp  their  false  meaning  upon  it,  and 
hand  it  down  to  posterity  thus  caricatured  ?  c.  k.  w. 
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I   HEARD  a  gentle  poet  say 
That  they  vfho  seek  the  one  true  Church 
Shall  find  it  in  no  outward  way, — 
That  all  in  vain  shall  be  the  search; 

But  if,  forsaking  such  a  quest, 
We  seek  the  one  true  Christ  instead. 

That  he  will  come  and  be  our  guest, 
And  break  with  us  the  living  bread. 

Such  was  the  song  my  poet  sang. 
In  sweeter  words  than  I  can  tell ; 

Its  meaning  on  my  spirit  rang 
As  if  the  Sabbath-morning  bell 

Had  summoned  me  from  toil  and  fret, 

To  listen  to  the  golden  words 
That  the  young  Jesus  used  to  set 

To  the  sweet  music  of  the  birds. 

I  would  have  asked  my  poet,  where 
This  one  true  Christ  was  to  be  found, 

But  he  had  vanished,  and  the  air 
Was  voiceful  with  no  further  sound. 

"  Alas  ! "  I  cried,  "  so  much  to  say 

And  not  to  say  a  little  more ; 
Why  couldst  thou  not  have  shown  the  way,— 

Why  were  thy  verses  not  a  door 

"Through  which  my  joyful  feet  could  go 

Into  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
Where  the  still  waters  ever  flow. 

And  I  should  taste  of  my  reward. 

"But  I  will  waste  in  tears  that  blind 
No  hour  that  I  can  spend  in  search. 

This  one  true  Christ  I  yet  may  find. 
And  where  he  is  shall  be  my  Church" 

And  forth  I  go  into  the  street, 
And  forth  into  the  haunts  of  men, 

And  ask  of  every  friend  I  meet 
If  he  the  one  true  Christ  has  seen. 
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"  Lo  here ! "  they  cry,  "  Lo  here  I "    "  Lo  tliere  ! " 
Each  certain  that  he  knows  the  place 

Where  he  reveals  his  presence  fair, 
The  matchless  beauty  of  his  face. 

And  so  again  I  travel  o'er, 

In  ever  vain  and  fruitless  search. 

The  barren,  fields  where  oft  before 
I  sought  in  vain  the  one  true  Church. 

The  Christ  which  here  demands  my  vow 
Is  not  the  one  which  there  appears; 

These  to  a  shape  of  terror  bow, 
Those  have  their  images  of  fear. 

And  ever  where  the  creeds  abide, 
And  where  the  priestly  foot  has  trod, 

I  find  more  faith  in  one  that  died 
Than  in  the  ever-living  God. 

Forget,  my  soul,  the  noisy  street, 
The  priest  that  mumbles  at  his  shrtne; 

For  thee  the  scholar's  calm  retreat, 
For  thee  the  Christ  of  critics  fine. 

Alas  1  the  wise  men  do  not  kneel 

To-day,  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
And  at  the  self-same  altar  yield 

Their  gifts,  more  precious  far  than  gold. 

One  says  that  Matthew's  simple  tale 
Contains  the  image  that  I  seek; 

Another,  that  I  cannot  fail 

To  find  him  where  the  mystic  Greek, 

Incarnate  in  the  mind  of  John, 
Made  strange  the  great  apostle's  speech. 

And  placed  the  well-beloved  Son 
Forever  out  of  human  reach. 

Another  thinks  with  glorious  Paul, 

That  Christ  a  spirit  was,  —  a  life. 
That  Charity  is  more  than  all, 
'  And  worse  than  vanity  the  strife 

Of  those  that  cry  "  I  am  of  Paul ! '» 
And  those  that  shout  "  Of  Cephas  I !  *» 

Forgetting  that  we  stand  or  fall 
By  feith  in  Love  as  God  Most  High. 
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And  stiU  another  thinks  that  he 

The  Christ  of  the  Apocalypse, 
Returning  out  of  Heaven,  shall  see, 

With  vengeance  breathing  from  his  lipt. 

The  one  true  Christ  I  seek  in  vain; 

The  Church  of  now,  the  Biblt  old 
Are  dumb  in  answer  to  my  pain ; 

The  Fathers'  hearts  have  long  been  cold. 

But,  in  his  written  words,  I  see 

Great  Origen  his  forehead  lean 
Upon  a  Christ  that  cannot  be 

The  Christ  that  haunted  Augustine. 

Then  speaks  my  heart  within  my  breast. 

Which  from  the  first  had  made  its  moan 
That  I  should  be  so  ill  at  rest, 

And  feel  myself  so  much  alone ; 

"Why  longer  urge  thy  fruitless  search? 

The  one  true  Christ  thou  shalt  not  find 
Until  thou  seek  him  in  his  Church, 

All  beautiful  within  thy  mind. 

*'  His  temple  is  the  human  soul ; 

He  dwelleth  ever  more  within; 
The  harmonies  of  Heaven  roll 

For  him  whose  life  is  free  from  sin. 

"Be  free  from  foolish  hates  and  fesn, 

The  love  of  ease,  the  love  of  pelf, 
And  all  the  Christs  of  all  the  years 

Shall  lead  thee  nearer  to  thysel£ 

"The  highest  word  that  is  for  thee 

Awaits  thee  in  no  distant  land; 
Thy  deepest  mood  shall  ever  be 

By  thee  obeyed  as   God's  command. 

"  Not  farther  off,  but  farther  in, 

Such  is  the  nature  of  thy  quest ; 
They  Heaven  find  who  Heaven  win: 

The  one  true  Christ  is  in  thy  breasf* 

John  W.  Chadwick. 


A    FEW    EARNEST    WORDS. 

AMONG  the  interesting  bits  of  literary  gossip  lately  afforded  tfa< 
American  public  through  certain  sketches  of  European  travel 
an  item  concerning  the  domestic  afiairs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Lewes 
is  probably  considered  one  of  the  raciest  Thoughtful  readers  ma] 
perhaps  regret  that  the  chronicler  of  the  item  alluded  to,  was  noi 
able  to  take  a  larger  view  of  the  principal  question,  than  is  impliec 
in  apparent  concurrence  with  the  timorous  exculpation  of  the  cele- 
brated pair,  by  their  personal  friends.  For  it  is  time  that  a  fev 
earnest  words  followed  the  many  serious  thoughts  occasioned  by  the 
anomalous  social  position  of  two  of  our  most  gifted  contemporaries 
The  writer  of  the  sketches  mentions  the  **  gossip  and  scandal  "  non 
rife  in  England  on  the  subject ;  and  only  a  few  days  ago,  a  wel 
known  weekly  paper,  an  organ  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
country,  took  occasion  to  cover  its  inability  to  produce  a  good  review 
of  Ju^i'x  Holt^  the  Radical^  by  a  contemptuous  fling  at  the  private 
history  of  the  author  of  that  novel. 

There  is  no  use  in  ignoring  the  fact  of  an  illegal  union  between 
Mr.  Lewes  and  Miss  Evans.  They  themselves  do  not  deny  it 
They  live  quiedy  in  a  happy  home,  and,  if  report  tells  truly,  are 
rearing  children  who  are  the  worthy  offspring  of  natures  so  superior 
and  so  harmonious. 

It  is  equally  foolish  to  charge  these  persons  with  conscious  per- 
sistence in  a  vicious  course.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  works  of  Mr.  Lewes,  the  scientific  scholar,  the  elegant 
litterateur,  the  warm-hearted  philanthropist,  the  valued  friend  of  pure- 
minded  Charlotte  Bronte,  can  imagine  him  voluntarily  injuring  his 
own  influence,  and  giving  the  weight  of  his  powerful  example  to  an 
evil  cause.  And  no  one  who  has  traced  the  opinions  and  convicdons 
of  Miss  Evans  in  Adam  Bede,  Mill  on  the  Floss ,  and  Romola^  can  ac- 
cuse her  of  hue  ideas  concerning  virtue,  or  of  indifference  to  the 
importance  of  social  laws  and  customs.  If  either  of  them  were  less 
pure,  there  need  not  be  this  fearful  risk  of  reputation  and  success. 
And  when  his  unfaithful  wife,  after  having  been  once  forgiven  and 
restored,  relapsed  into  unfaithfulness,  Mr.  Lewes  inij;ht  have  resorted 
to  promiscuous  concubinage,  which  would  not  have  alYecled  his 
position  in  polite  society,  and  the  immorality  of  which  would  have 
been  excused,  even  by  many  moralists,  on  account  of  his  unfortunate 
domestic  circumstances.  But  his  course  has  appealed  to  a  higher 
standard  than  most  sticklers  for  the  sacredness  of  marriage  can 
appreciate.    He  has  shown  to  the  world  that  the  sexual  sympathy 
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demanded  by  his  God-given  nature  was  tiiat  of  mind  and  soul,  as 
well  as,  and  far  more  than,  that  of  flesh  and  sense.  He  wanted  a 
home  ;  and  since  the  home  first  founded  had  been  destroyed  —  not 
by  his  own  fault  —  and  since  the  very  mercy  and  charity  of  his  dis- 
position had  been  used  against  him  by  the  fiat  of  an  absurd  statute, 
he,  in  union  with  one  capable  of  appreciating  his  exalted  views,  and 
strong  enough  to  endure  and  overcome  the  consequent  storm  of 
obloquy,  has  pledged  character  and  example  in  practical  protest 
against  an  unjust  law. 

The  feeble  excuses  put  forward  by  a  few  well-disposed  friends  of 
the  parties  concerned,  are  scarcely  less  injurious  than  the  merciless 
slanders  of  the  many.  Says  the  writer  referred  to ;  "  AH  whom  I 
saw  loved,  respected  and  defended  her ;  some  upon  the  plea  that  if 
genius,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  in  man,  why  not  in  • 
woman  ?  Others,  that  outsiders  know  so  little  of  the  sorrowful  story 
that  they  cannot  judge  the  case,  and  though  they  may  condemn  the 
act,  they  pity  the  actors,  and  heartily  admire  all  that  is  admirable  in 
the  life  and  labor  of  either."  There  is  a  disagreeable  flippancy  in 
die  suggestion  that  genius  should  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in  either 
or  both  sexes.  Genius  is  subject  to  the  same  moral  rules  as  medioo- 
rity.  And  though  a  gifted  soul  in  a  correspondingly  sensitive  body 
may  be  exposed  to  keener  temptations  than  those  which  assail  a  com- 
mon organization,  it  possesses  also  a  heritage  of  noble  thoughts  and 
cxahed  aspirations  which  are  able  to  serve  as  checks  and  counter- 
poises to  all  debasing  tendencies.  But  Genius  is  the  Prophet  of 
progress  ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  those  who  venture  forth  from  the 
crowded  and  corrupted  centres  of  long  established  customs,  founded 
upon  moral  laws,  perverted  or  misunderstood,  and  who  strike  out  new 
paths,  guided  only  by  heavenly  lights,  the  pure  promptings  of  a 
higher  law,  are  brave  pioneers  of  a  better  civilization,  unselfish  leaders 
in  sincere  and  peaceful  ways  which  the  multitude  shall  eventually 
follow  to  their  highest  good. 

Just  here,  if  not  before  in  this  article  (provided  it  be  read  at  all), 
will  be  an  outcry  against  a  supposed  attack  on  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage. Not  so.  Let  there  be  no  impediment  to  the  marriage  of  true 
minds.  Marriage!  Great  Heavens,  what  is  marriage  in  our  day? 
About  as  nearly  what  its  Founder  intended  it  to  be,  as  dogmatic  the- 
ology is  to  the  ideal  union  of  Christ  and  his  church,  to  which  this 
sacred  tie  is  likened!  Holding  always  in  reverential  reserve  the 
comparatively  few  instances  of  natures  harmoniously  and  completely 
wedded,  we  have  only  to  look  around,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  be  it 
wide  or  narrow,  to  behold  startling  and  discouraging  proofs  of  the 
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degradation  of  the  marriage  bond.  AVhat  ignorance  and  recklessness 
—  what  meanness  and  duplicity  —  what  stifling  of  holy  impulses  and 
base  concurrence  in  worldly  maxims  are  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
formation  of  this  most  important  of  all  social  ties  !  And  what  bitter- 
ness and  wretchedness — what  hardness  of  heart  and  narrowness  of 
mind,  what  unfaithfulness  and  vice,  even,  follow  upon  disappointment 
and  despair  in  this  relation !     But  though 

"  —  honored  well  are  charms  to  sell 
If  priests  the  selling  do  —  **  i 

though  the  world  and  the  church  conspire  to  overlook  the  miseries 
and  the  sins  of  married  victims  so  long  as  the  galling  fetters  are  kept 
decently  covered,  and  are  not  boldly  broken  —  still  the  enlightened 
sense  of  this  age  is  awakening  to  the  truth  that  there  is  no  degrada- 
tion and  no  slavery  comparable  to  an  unhappy  wedded  life,  and  that 
marriage  without  love  is  only  legalized  prostitution.  These  facts 
once  admitted,  reform  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  its  progress 
must  necessarily  be  slow.  More  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  MiltoA 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  revolt  from  a  cruel  and  debasing  bondage, 
and  if  orthodox  divines  had  been  as  willing  to  quote  from  the  strong 
scriptural  arguments  of  the  Tetrachordon^  and  the  treatises  on  Divorce, 
as  from  the  poetical  paraphrase  of  certain  useless,  if  harmless,  scriptu- 
ral legends,  society  would  be  in  a  better  condition  to-day,  and  there 
would  be  fewer  mistakes  in  theory  to  undo,  as  well  as  fewer  evils  in 
practice  to  remedy.  The  un philosophical  attempts  of  Sir  Cresswell 
Cresswell  in  England,  and  the  indelicate  methods  of  obtaining  the 
more  -easily  granted  bills  of  divorce  in  some  portions  of  the  United 
States,  show  that  different  and  far  wiser  legislation  in  this  matter  is 
now  demanded.  Not  that  divorce  is  too  free  —  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
not  free  enough  for  the  present  state  of  affairs.  But  the  process  is 
such  that  it  is  welcomed  only  by  those  whose  conduct  least  entitles 
them  to  freedom,  and  who  would,  in  any  case,  pursue  their  own 
choices  independently  of  law  ;  while  high-minded  people  accept  of  its 
aid  only  as  a  last  resort,  a  choice  of  evils.  There  was  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  strong  practical  sense  in  the  demand 
of  the  French  philosopher  for  absolute  freedom  of  divorce,  on  the 
ground  that  marriage  would  really  become  more  secure  under  such 
provision  —  because  the  parties  would  behave  more  justly  and  gener- 
ously towards  each  other,  knowing  that  escape  from  tyranny  was  always 
possible.  This  theory  has  recently  been  exemplified  in  a  humble  and 
what  would  be  a  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  so  sad  a  manner,  in  the  case 
of  certain  emancipated  slaves  of  the  Southern  states,  who  went  to  the 
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manager  of  afikirs  in  their  district  and  pleaded  earnestly,  the  women 
against,  and  the  men  for,  marriage  by  a  clergyman ;  the  argument  with 
both  parties  being  the  almost  unlimited  power  of  abuse  of  the  wife, 
afforded  by  a  legal  union,  while  the  absence  of  a  religious  ceremony 
had  formerly  been  the  protection  of  the  weaker  sex. 

Bat  however  free  divorce  may  be  made,  the  chief  defense  against 
its  abuse  will  lie  in  the  instinctive  affection  and  constancy  of  human 
nature.  Many  and  strong  must  be  the  shocks  that  will  suffice  to 
break  the  chain  of  early  choice  and  long  continued  habit ;  all  lesser 
objections  lose  the  harshness  of  their  outlines  under  the  gentle  but 
continual  attrition  of  daily  mutual  experience ;  and  those  are  mighty 
obstacles  indeed,  which  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  amid  conjugal  and 
parental  interests  and  duties.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  one 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  sundering  so  tender  and  mysterious  a  tie  :  that 
some  do  fail  of  this  appreciation  is  no  argument  against  the  lawful- 
ness of  divorce  ;  since  such  persons  are  the  very  ones  who  would 
aaake  marriage  a  cloak  for  profligacy,  and  who  have  no  understand- 
ing of  the  irremediable  separation  of  heart  and  mind  which  makes  so 
many  sigh  for  freedom  who  are  bound  by  law.  But  if  the  safety  of 
society  demand  that  great  difficulties  and  hindrances  should  still  at- 
tend the  process  of  divorce,  then  let  these  discouragements  be  based 
upon  more  reasonable  and  equitable  grounds ;  let  the  marriage  stat- 
utes no  longer  reverse  the  Scriptural  idea  of  law,  continuing  to  be,  as 
they  are  now,  a  praise  to  evil  doers,  and  a  terror  to  them  who  would 
fain  do  well. 

But  the  regulation  of  these  delicate  matters  by  legislation  is^  at  best, 
only  the  temporary  expedient  of  society  in  a  transition  state.  The 
remedy  lies  deeper.  To  make  marriage  what  it  should  be,  many  ele- 
ments are  lacking,  the  need  of  which  we  are  beginning  to  realize,  and 
the  attainment  of  which  is  possible  —  is  certain. 

Education  and  the  Christianity  of  Christ  will  gradually  accomplish 
the  necessary  changes ;  and  so  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  a  better  time 
than  ours,  but  which  our  sufferings  and  strivings  will  have  helped 
to  perfect,  that  marriage  shall  be  true  union,  and  parentage  th^ 
worthy  fulfillment  of  a  solemn  responsibility.  s. 


RELIGIOUS     PHILOSOPHY* 

HOW  many  people  in  the  world,  half  skeptics,  half  believers,  tiy  to 
reconcile  the  truths  they  have  learned  with  the  traditions  that  they 
havf  not  forgotten !  They  float  between  religion  and  philosophy ;  they 
love  at  once  obedience  and  independence ;  they  are  faithful  to  modem 
ideas,  but  they  are  unwilling  to  break  with  the  old  ones,  and  they  involun- 
tarily wish  that  a  happy  or  skilful  hand,  harmonizing  the  two  rival  powers, 
might  re-establish  peace  in  the  mind  of  man.  Let  religion  abandon  its 
antiquated  pretensions,  and  philosophy  renounce  its  rash  negations ;  let 
both  unite  in  a  lovely  and  probable  doctrine  ;  let  the  two  methods,  ap- 
proaching and  each  taking  man  by  the  hand,  conduct  him,  like  two  good 
genii,  towards  the  promised  truth,  since  he  can  neither  disavow  the  one 
nor  leave  the  other,  and  since  he  is  attached  to  both  his  guides  with  aa 
equal  love.  Upon  this  a  few  Christians  take  one  step  towards  philosophy, 
and  several  philosophers  take  six  towards  Christianity.  Of  all  the  projects 
that  are  discussed,  that  of  Mons.  J.  Reynaud  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most 
worthy  of  attention  and  appreciation,  for  it  expresses  a  tendency  of  the 
popular  mind,  and  deserves  for  this  reason  to  be  examined  at  length. 

I.  Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  book  of  M.  J.  Reynaud :  tfat 
object,  which  is  the  reconciling  of  philosophy  and  religion ;  the  raethoi;^ 
which  is  the  habit  of  affirming  without  proof.  -■  Let  us  consider  in  turn  th^ 
object  and  the  method,  and  see  in  the  first  place  if  the  object  which  M. 
Reynaud  is  seeking  can  be  attained. 

The  author  of  "  Heaven  and  Earth  "  is  of  opinion  that  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  astronomy,  physics,  geology,  natural  history  and  history 
have  altered  the  conception  of  nature  formerly  entertained,  and  that  the 
conception  thus  acquired  must  to-day  in  its  turn  alter  Christian  dognuui. 
But  he  is  at  the  same  time  of  opinion  that  the  old  beliefs  contain  as  much 
truth  as  the  modem  discoveries,  that  tradition  and  authority  have  the  same 
rights  to  our  faith  as  examination  and  experience,  and  that,  far  from  throw- 
ing religion  to  the  ground,  we  must  make  it  the  first  stone  in  the  new 
building.  Pressed  between  two  methods  and  two  doctrines  he  cannot 
resolve  to  sacrifice  either  ;  he  employs  all  his  learning  and  all  his  logic  to 
reconcile  them.  Of  the  two  characters  whom  he  puts  upon  the  stage,  the 
theologian  is  usually  the  first  to  appear,  and  sets  forth  the  belief  of  the 
church.  The  philosopher  listens  respectfully,  admits  the  essence  of  the 
dogma,  then  presents  interpretations,  modifications,  restrictions  and  accom* 
rtiodations  of  all  sorts.  He  does  not  wish  to  overthrow  Christianity,  but  \o 
strengthen  it.  He  tries  to  carry  it  back  to  its  origin,  to  restore  to  it  its 
primitive  meaning,  to  push  it  into  its  natural  course  ;  he  is  more  of  a  Chris- 
tian than  the  Christians  themselves.  He  opposes  the  theologian  not  only 
with  discoveries  and  the  modern  mind,  but  with  the  Scriptures  and  the 
ancient  mind.     He  bids  him  abandon  hell  and  eternal  torments,  not  only  in 

*  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  H.  Taine's  Review  <  f  a  Work,  entitled 
Ciel  €t  Terre,  (Heaven  and  Earth.)     By  J.  Reynaud. 
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the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  but  still  more  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
books  and  the  primitive  church.  He  maintains  that  no  council  has  made  a 
formal  declaration  upon  the  subject ;  that  if  that  of  Trent  pronounced  the  fatal 
word,  it  was  incidentally  and  without  a  precise  affirmation,  that  the  word 
itemaij  in  Hebrew,  has  not  a  mathematical  rigor,  and  means  simple  a  very 
long  time,  that,  moreover,  many  examples  authorize  us  not  to  interpret 
Scripture  literally,  and  that,  finally,  if  we  must  accept  the  literal  sense,  we 
ought  to  refer  the  two  celebrated  phrases  of  Scripture  not  to  **  individual 
torments,  which  will  have  an  end,  but  to  the  institution  of  hell^  which  will 
endure  forever." 

You  see  that  if  M.  Jean  Reynaud  disturbs  dogmas,  it  is  with  a  delicate 
hand,  that  his  dearest  desire  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  church,  and  that 
if  he  holds  to  science,  it  is  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  Christianity. 
One  might  form  a  pretty  exact  idea  of  him  by  picturing  him  as  a  contem- 
porary of  Saint  Thomas  who  had  lived  forty  years  in  the  Sorbonne,  imbued 
with  and  nourished*  upon  discussions  about  the  psychology  and  the  hie- 
rarchy of  angels,  about  the  origin  of  the  soul  and  the  transmission  of  origi- 
nal sin,  about  continual  creation,  paradise  and  hell.    This  scholastic  doctor 
finds  himself  all  at  once  transported  into  the  nineteenth  century.    He  reads 
Rou.sseau,  visits  the  laboratories,  learns  geology  and  astronomy,  and  finds 
himself  very  much  embarrassed.    His  old  ideas  are  gothic,  his  new  ones  are 
heretical.     He  likes  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  and  wants  to  preserve 
both.     What  shall  he  do  ?    He  makes  them  all  bend  ;  he  enlarges  his  reli- 
gion and  narrows  his  philosophy,  so  that  his  philosophy  may  be  embraced 
within  the  compass  of  his  religion.     He  holds  out  one  hand  to  Augustine, 
and  the  other  to  Herschel,  draws  them  both  to  him,  places  them  abreast, 
and  enjoins  upon  them  concord.     He  composes  a  philosophy  for  the  use  of 
religious  people,  a  religion  for  the  use  of  philosophers.    He  wishes  to  make 
philosophy  religious,  and  religion  philosophical.     He  ever  admits  original 
sin,  but  he  understands  by  it  the  original  triumph  of  selfish  and  brutal  incli- 
nations.    He  holds  to  redemption,  but  in  the  spiritual  sense,  and  con^ders 
Christ  not  as  a  God,  iDut  as  a  sublime  legislator  who  brought  man  back  to 
hope  and  to  virtue.     He  likes  to  believe  in  heaven  and  in  hell,  but  he  calls 
by  this  name  the  more  or  less  happy  "Successive  conditions  that  souls  will 
meet  in  different  planets  after  their  death.     He  accepts  the  resiurection  of 
the  flesh,  but  he  interprets  this  doctrine  by  saying  that  our  soul  will  form 
another  body,  when  it  shall  be  freed  from  the  first.    All  these  interpreta- 
tions bear  witness  to  elevated  sentiments  and  excellent  intentions  ;  he 
loves  God  like  a  theologian  of  the  middle  age,  and  humanity  like  a  philoso- 
pher of  modern  times  ;  but  what  must  we  think  of  his  attempt  ?     It  attacks 
a  truth  conquered  by  three  centuries  of  efforts,  the  separation  of  the  philo- 
sophical method  and  the  theological  method.     It  overthrows  every  prin- 
ciple and  belief  by  admitting  two  principles  of  belief  necessarily  opposed. 
It  defies  the  past,  compromises  the  future,  and  deserves  to  be  refuted  with 
all  the  greater  frankness  because  it  is  not  the  first,  because  it  will  not  be 
the  last,  and  because  it  signalizes  a  habitual  and  natural  inconsequence  of 
the  human  mind. 
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2.  Let  us  compare,  then,  religion  and  science  ;  let  us  seek  the  primitiv 
fact  upon  which  each  of  them  founds  its  belief,  why  each  of  the  two  authori 
ties  destroys  the  other,  why  each  of  the  two  metliods  excludes  the  other 
why  every  attempt  to  confound  them  is  at  once  contrary  to  science  and  ti 
religion. 

What  is  a  religion  ?  That  you  will  learn  by  considering  the  sects  tha 
have  sprung  up  during  the  last  two  centuries  in  England,  and  that  are  in 
creasing  every  day  in  America.  These  countries  are  the  laboratories  when 
you  may  study  on  a  large  scale,  close  at  hand  and  daily  the  fermentation! 
of  the  mind.  A  religion  is  a  doctrine  that  two  faculties  establish,  inspira 
tion  and  faith.  Inspiration  founds  it,  faith  propagates  •  it ;  inspiratioi 
arouses  its  authors,  and  faith  draws  the  faithful  to  them.  In  the  beginning 
there  are  met  men  who  declare  that  they  have  communications  with  th< 
supernatural*  world  ;  they  see  God,  they  penetrate  his  nature  ;  an  innei 
voice  dictates  to  them  a  new  symbol,  and  forthwith  a  metaphysics  anc 
morality  clothed  wholly  with  physical  images  rise  before  their  mind.  The) 
submit  to  the  invincible  influence  of  the  God  who  speaks  to  them.  Thej 
show  to  men  the  heaven  whither  they  have  been  ravished.^  They  repeat 
the  divine  words  that  they  have  heard,  and  from  this  primitive  vision,  pub- 
lished by  a  glowing  preaching,  attested  by  heroic  sacrifices,  confirmed  b) 
an  extraordinary  kind  of  life,  springs  religion.  Hearers,  in  their  turn  over- 
mastered, accept  the  authority  of  the  prophet.  They  have  no  need  to  rea- 
son before  they  believe  him  ;  faith  imposes  itself  upon  them,  as  revelation 
did  upon  him.  They  feel  that  he  sees,  that  he  knows,  tliat  he  communi- 
cates with  the  invisible  world.  They  see  by  him  ;  they  read  in  his  eyes, 
in  his  accent  and  in  his  writings  the  visions  that  possess  him  ;  he  is  to 
them  a  sort  of  mirror  in  which  they  contemplate  the  supernatural  world 
reflected.  And  when  they  wish  to  express  the  new  and  omnipotent  force 
that  has  transformed  their  belief  and  conquered  their  soul,  they  say  thai 
God  communicates  with  man  in  two  ways,  that  he  touches  the  eyes  of  the 
prophets  and  illuminates  their  mind  ;  that  he  touches  the  heart  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  leads  captive  their  assent,  that  this  assent  and  this  illumination  are 
foreign  and  superior  powers  to  man,  that  faith  and  vision  reject  all  human 
control,  escape  discussion,  silence  the  expostulations  of  the  inferior  facul- 
ties, and  reign  alone,  divine  and  undisputed,  amid  the  contradictions,  the 
hesitations  and  the  weaknesses  of  all  the  others. 

Try  now  to  oppose  objections  to  a  doctrine  thus  formed.  Beg  it  to  make 
concessions  to  modern  discoveries,  to  accommodate  itself  to  experience  and 
reasoning,  to  develope,  to  leave  its  old  and  inflexible  form  that  it  may  open 
its  wings,  and  soar  out  into  new  ways.  The  advice  is  contrary  to  its  nature> 
Those  who  represent  it  will  not  understand  you  and  will  not  listen  to  you. 
What  can  halting  and  uncertain  reason  say  here,  when  it  is  revelation  and 
faith  that  speak  ?  Faith  and  revelation  reply  to  it :  "  I  see  God,  I  feel  his 
will  and  his  truth  ;  he  is  here  present ;  such  is  the  dogma  of  his  church  ; 
1  believe  and  I  do  not  discuss.  My  belief  comes  from  a  different  rnd 
hijjher  source  than  yours  ;  it  is  not  subject  to  your  rules,  it  does  not  ar.  it 
your  verifications,  it  is  independent  of  your  methods.      Keep  your  sIjm 
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processes,  your  doubtful  inductions,  your  endless  syllogisms ;  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  h^ve  is  direct,  it  attains  its  object  without  assistance,  while  you 
are  crawling  along  on  the  ground,  it  reaches  at  the  first  bound  the  heart  of 
the  b-'ith. 

Thus  it  is  always  somewhat  ridiculous  to  argue  with  one  of  the  faithfuL 
The  adversary  uses  reasoning  and  history  against  a  belief  which  is  estab- 
lished neither  by  history  nor  by  reasoning.  The  historical  proofs  that  it 
presents,  the  testimonies,  all  the  external  marks  of  truth,  are  only  advanced 
works  that  it  loses  or  preserves  without  great  loss.  The  fight  is  carried  on 
not  so  much  through  a  sense  of  interest,  as  with  obstinacy  and  party  spirit 
The  soldiers  suffer  death,  but  the  great  generals  value  these  positions  at 
what  they  are  worth ;  they  know  that  the  fate  of  the  fortress  does  not 
depend  upon  them.  When  Pascal,  for  instance,  consents  to  descend  upon 
the  ground  of  his  adversaries,  he  is  never  disturbed  ;  he  feels  that  the 
dogma  behind  him  is  defended  by  an  impassable  barrier.  He  avows  that  to 
reason  religion  is  not  certain,  that  many  of  the  representations  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  doubtful,  tliat  if  the  Scriptures  contain  what  may  convince 
the  faithful,  they  also  contain  what  may  blind  unbelievers  ;  that  it  is  grace 
that  gives  faith,  and  that,  in  fine,  the  way  to  suppress  doubt' is  not  to  ex- 
amine the  meaning  and  authenticity  of  texts,  but  to  take  the  consecrated 
water,  attend  mass  and  submit  to  the  ordinances.  Suppose  that  learned 
Germans,  of  some  daring  (it  is  no  rare  thing),  treat  the  Bible  like  a  Hindoo 
or  Persian  book,  that  they  ask  of  it  the  age  of  its  different  parts,  the  names 
of  all  its  authors,  the  detailed  proofs  of  its  authority.  Admit  still  further 
that  to  explain  the  prophecies,  the  legends  and  the  miracles,  they  take  into 
consideration  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  nearness  of  the  desert,  the  national 
constitution,  the  national  imagination.  Imagine,  finally,  that  they  apply  to 
the  book  all  the  doubts  of  criticism  and  logic.  It  is  clear  that  the  book  Will 
have  the  fate  of  a  Hindoo  or  a  Persian  book.  Our  reasoners  will  conclude 
that  no  people  have  had  a  greater  tendency  to  hallucination,  less  aptitude 
for  science,  a  greater  facility  in  becoming  ecstatic  and  in  believing,  less  dis- 
position to  reason  exactly  and  judge  soundly.  They  will  find  that  their 
books  have  undergone  as  many  alterations  and  present  as  few  guarantees 
as  the  first  poems  of  Persia  or  of  Greece.  They  will  explain  the  history  of 
the  Jews  and  of  Christianity  in  a  manner  as  plausible  and  by  reasons  as 
natural  as  the  development  of  polytheism  and  the  history  of  the  Roman 
people.  But  the  true  believer  will  contemplate  their  actions  with  a  smile  ; 
he  will  pity  and  defy  that  human  reason,  which,  left  to  its  own  forces,  wan- 
ders thus  from  the  straight  line,  and  when  the  other  shall  be  pleased  to 
conclude,  he  will  fly  off"  a  hundred  thousand  miles,  into  heaven. 

Let  us  understand,  then,  that  the  principles  of  belief  which  religion  uses, 
are  special  faculties,  that  these  faculties  escape  the  grasp  and  the  attack  of 
reason,  that  they  consider  it  often  as  an  enemy,  always  as  a  subaltern,  and 
that  you  betray  and  condemn  them  when  you  impose  upon  them  as  their 
guide  those  that  they  consider  as  adversaries  or  as  servants.  This  attempted 
reconciliation  is  a  war  declared  against  religion. 

3.  This  attempted  reconciliation  is  also  a  war  declared  against  reason.   For 
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what  account  does  reason  make  of  the  two  £u:ulties  and  the  two  processes  that 
establish  religions  ?  Speak  to  a  savant  of  deference  to  authority,  of  imme- 
diate faith,  of  belief  without  proof,  of  assent  given  by  the  heart :  you  attack 
his  method  and  you  make  his  spirit  revolt.  His  first  rule  in  the  search  for 
truth  is  to  reject  all  foreign  authority,  to  surrender  only  to  personal  evi- 
dence, to  desire  to  touch  and  to  see,  to  give  faith  to  testimony  only  upon 
examination,  discussion  and  verification.  His  liveliest  aversion  is  to  affir- 
mations without  proof  which  he  calls  prejudices^  to  immediate  belief  which 
he  calls  credulity^  to  the  assent  of  the  heart  which  he  calls  weakness  9f 
mind.  You  present  as  an  objection  the  irresistible  force  of  faith ;  he 
replies  with  a  chapter  from  Du^d  Stewart,  and  proves  that  belief  is  dis- 
tinct from  knowledge,  that  imagination,  habit,  and  enthusiasm,  are  enough 
to  fix  our  assent,  that  conviction  is  often  powerful  in  proportion  to  its  want 
of  legitimacy,  and  that  error  counts  as  many  martyrs  as  the  truth.  You 
oppose  him  with  the  superiority  of  involuntary  inspiration  and  the  clearness 
of  supernatural  revelations  ;  he  opens  the  book  of  Esquirol,*  he  compares 
with  it  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  Mahomet  or  the  Puritans,  shows  you 
that  visions  are  the  effect  of  a  cerebral  irritation,  and  that  a  potion  is 
enough  to  make  one  delirious  (hallucine.)  He  believes  in  prudent  and 
sceptical  observation,  in  slow  induction,  in  circumspect  generalization,  in 
exact  syllogism,  in  precise  formulas,  and  you  ask  him  to  join  to  his  methods 
the  opposite.  You  impose  upon  him  belief  without  proof,  which  he  leaves 
to  the  people,  and  ecstatic  vision  which  he  leaves  to  the  sick.  You  subvert 
his  nature,  you  destroy  his  principles,  you  do  him  more  harm  than  you  did 
religion.  Just  now  you  made  equal  to  faith  a  faculty  which  faith  treats  as 
subaltern  ;  now  you  make  equal  to  reason  a  faculty  which  reason  regards 
as  pernicious.  You  attack  in  their  essence  faith  and  reason,  and  reason 
still  more  than  faith. 

If  you  wish  to  get  an  idea  of  the  two  faculties  and  the  two  methods,  &ncy 
to  yourself  on  the  one  side  Pascal,  sick,  his  fiesh  torn  by  a  hair  cloth,  his 
heart  troubled  by  the  anguishes  of  his  faith,  seeing  in  turn  the  frightful  fires 
of  hell  and  the  bleeding  sacrifice  of  his  divine  master,  bathed  in  tears,  rising 
in  the  night  to  write  with  a  feverish  hand  those  broken  phrases  of  an  in- 
comparable eloquence,  cries  of  a  heart  made  desperate  by  human  misery^ 
and  an  instant  after  seized  with  celestial  sweets ;  on  the  other,  Laplace, 
tranquilly  seated  in  his  arm-ohair,  weighing  with  a  half-smile  the  wagers 
{parts)  t  of  Pascal,  rising  with  the  aid  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities  to 
the  origin  of  the  solar  system,  presenting  his  system  of  the  world  to  Napo- 
leon, who  is  astonished  at  not  seeing  in  it  the  name  of  God,  and  replying 
to  him  "  that  he  has  had  no  need  of  that  hypothesis.'* 

Religion  and  philosophy  are  then  produced  by  faculties  which  recipro- 

♦  Jean  Etienne  Dominique  Esquirol,  a  French  physician  (1772  — 1846),  wrote  s 
work  entitled,  "  Mental  Maladies,  considered  in  their  Medical,  Hygienic,  and  Med- 
ico-Legal Relations."     Paris,  1838.    2  vols. 

t  Pascal  wrote  a  letter  to  a  notorious  gamester  upon  the  doctrine  of  chances  and 
its  application  to  wagers. 
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CaJHy  exclade  each  other,  and  by  methods  which  reciprocally  declare  each 
other  impoteot  Neither  of  them  suffers  the  control  or  admits  the  authority 
of  its  rival.  '  Neither  can  nor  ought  to  make  or  demand  concessions  of  its 
rival.  If  faith  and  vision  are  gifts  of  God,  reason  has  no  right  to  restrain 
their  raptures  and  correct  their  dogmas.  If  faith  and  vision  are  graces 
accorded  by  favor  to  chosen  souls,  it  is  because  the  natural  faculties  are 
incapable  of  rising  to  equal  revelations.  If  God  is  obliged  to  raise  souls  to 
himself,  it  is  because  souls  left  to  themselves  are  unable  to  rise  to  God. 
From  the  fact  that  faith  and  vision  are  legitimate,  granted  by  God,  granted 
with  choice,  it  follows  necessarily  that  they  alone  have  the  privilege  of  open- 
ing to  man  the  superior  world,  and  that  the  other  faculties  commit  madness 
and  insolence  when  they  try  to  enter  a  region  whence  they  are  excluded. 
If  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  characteristic  of  truth  that  it  is  accompanied  by 
proof,  and  free  from  preconceived  opinions,  if  to  attain  it  you  must  silence 
your  heart,  calm  your  enthusiasm,  coldly  place  yourself  face  to  face  with 
facts,  defy  yourself,  advance  only  with  precaution,  make  sure  of  every  step, 
doubt  every  instant,  verify  every  observation  and  every  law,  then  faith  and 
vision  are  dangerous  faculties.  You  cease  to  believe  in  them,  because  you 
believe  in  science.  You  reject  them  because  you  accept  it.  It  is  necessary 
then  to  choose  t)etween  the  two  principles  of  belief.  They  are  so  opposite, 
that  they  have  demanded  for  their  development  brains  of  distinct  kinds. 
"The  Jews,"  said  Saint  Paul,  "demand  miracles  before  they  believe,  the 
Greeks  reasoning."  The  Jewish  people  has  produced  religion,  and  the 
Greek  science.  Two  different  races  have  been  needed  m  order  to  develope 
principles  of  belief  so  opposite. 

4.  What  shall  we  say  now  of  the  system  that  tries  to  reconcile  and  to 
blend  them  r  Both  will  turn  against  it.  It  will  appear  impious  to  the  Chris- 
tianSf  unreasonable  to  the  philosophers.  It  will  satisfy  no  one  and  will 
displease  both  parties.  It  will  make  no  allies,  and  will  draw  upon  it  two 
eaemies.  It  will  be  found  that  it  has  falsified  religion  and  distortec^  philoso- 
phy, and  it  will  remain  isolated,  suspected  by  every  body,  because  it  will 
have  desired  to  draw  every  body  to  itself. 

Such  are  its  inconveniences  in  practice :  how  much  greater  will  itb  incon- 
veniences be  in  theory  !     M.  Jean  Reynaud  has  not  a  single  reason  on  his 
side^  and  has  all  against  him.    All  supports  fails  him  ;  he  has  taken  care  to 
destroy  them  one  by  one.     His  system  stands  in  the  air,  ready  to  fall  on  all 
sides.     Will  he  support  himself  upon  tradition  and  faith  ?     He  takes  their 
authority  from  them,  since  he  corrects  them  by  the  discoveries  of  science. 
Will  he  support  himself  upon  reason  and  experience  ?     He  takes  their 
siuthority  from  them,  since  he  admits  without  consulting  them  a  dogma  that 
they  have  not  established.    Will  he  trust  to  revelation  }    No,  since   he 
^subordinates  it  to  astronomy.     Will  he  trust  to  science  ?     No,  since  he 
employs  it  only  to  modify  revelation.     All  the  power  and  all  the  rights  of  a 
doctrine  come  from  the  faculty  that  establishes  it.    If  you  accept  the  dogma 
without  the  faculty,  the  consequence  without  the  principle,  what  right  and 
ipvhat  power  will  your  doctrines  have  ?    There  will  remain  to  you  only  a 
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series  of  consequences  without  principles,  of  dogmas  without  authority,  and 
of  assertions  without  proof.  You  will  have  wished  to  construct  a  religion 
and  a  philosophy,  and  you  will  have  only  fabricated  a  romance. 

Let  us  take  an  example  :  souls,  you  say,  have  lived  before  their  birth  in 
other  worlds,  and  the  faults  that  they  committed  there  are  the  original  sin 
that  they  bring  with  them  at  birth.  No,  says  the  Christian,  the  church 
rejects  this  doctrine.  No,  says  the  philosopher,  physiology  declares  that 
the  soul  is  a  force  inherent  in  the  body  that  it  animates,  that  it  developes 
with  it,  and  can  no  more  separate  itself  from  it  in  order  to  enter  another, 
tliau  vegetation  can  detach  itself  from  the  plant  in  which  it  resides  and  pass 
into  the  neighboring  plant.  What  religious  proof  do  you  bring  ?  Texts  to 
which  you  give  an  interpretation  different  from  that  of  the  church,  and  con- 
sequently of  no  authority  in  the  eyes  of  a  believer,  since  in  the  eyes  of  a 
believer  it  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Church  that  gives  them  authority'. 
What  philosophical  proof  do  you  bring?  The  theological  supposition  that 
our  vices  and  our  miseries  indicate  anterior  faults,  and  a  present  punish- 
ment, frail  hypothesis  in  the  eyes  of  a  philosopiier,  remnant  of  an  effete 
method  which  he  despises,  and  which  he  will  no  longer  combat,  since  he 
has  twenty  times  overthrown  it  You  are  a  philosopher  against  theology, 
a  theologian  against  philosophy,  and  everywhere  a  philosopher  and  a  theo- 
logian unseasonably.  Your  adversaries  have  no  need  of  refuting  you  ;  you 
refute  yourself,  and  with  this  need  of  reconciliation,  as  contrary  to  revela- 
tion as  to  science,  you  can  construct  nothing  without  destroying  at  that 
very  instant  what  you  have  constructed. 

M.  Jean  Reynaud  is  not  the  only  one  who  hazards  to-day  these  pacific 
and  unfruitful  attempts.  Many  minds,  and  minds  of  the  first  order,  try  to 
renew  them  with  less  freedom,  and  with  more  precautions.  We  see  only 
extended  hands  and  proposals  of  Alliance.  Old  enemies  try  to  forget  what 
they  have  wished  and  what  they  have  done,  and  they  come  very  near  em- 
bracing. Let  men  embrace,  nothing  is  better ;  let  noble  minds  unite  in  the 
peaceful  idea  of  the  infinite,  or  in  aspiration  towards  ideal  good,  that  is 
poetical  and  beautiful ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  theories.  We  all  can,  and  we  all 
ought  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship,  in  civil  society,  because  in  civil 
society  we  all  have  an  interest  in  protecting  each  other.  Separated  in  spec- 
ulation, we  unite  in  practice  to  defend  our  liberty,  our  property,  and  our 
life  ;  a  malefactor  is  the  enemy  of  Christians  as  well  as  of  philosophers,  and 
the  Christian  as  well  as  the  philosopher  will  willingly  pay  the  govern- 
ment and  the  soldier  who  will  save  him  from  assassination  or  robbery. 
But  the  same  logic  that  makes  citizens  friends,  makes  theories  enemies, 
and  forbids  in  speculation  the  alliances  that  it  enjoins  in  practice.  Philoso- 
phy, which  has  for  its  object  pure  truth,  as  the  State  has  for  its  object  pub- 
lic safety,  defends  its  principles  of  certainty,  as  the  State  defends  its  prin- 
ciples of  concord.  The  Stale  maintains  at  any  price,  the  union  that  estab- 
lishes it ;  philosophy  prevents,  at  any  price,  the  reconciliation  that  would 
destroy  it  J.  H.   S. 

[Conclusion  next  month.] 
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Anti-Tobacco  Tract  Depository.    Fitchburg;  Mass.    George  Trask. 

We  group  under  this  heading  a  pile  of  leaves  that  seem,  as  they  lie  upon 
the  desk,  to  be  constantly  quivering  with  horror  lest  some  form  of  tobacco 
might  be  used  in  their  vicinity.  We  are  quite  safe  critics  in  this  respect, 
as  the  weed  does  not  flatter  and  tone  down  feelings  of  the  highest  propriety, 
and  we  write  at  a  pinch,  but  not  in  consequence  of  one.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  presumptuous  no  hint  that  we  ruminate  only  "  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bit- 
ter fancies."  There  was  a  period  in  our  college  career  —  if  considerable 
careering  may  be  thus  strictly  designated  —  when  a  cloud  seemed  to  us,  as 
to  Ixion,  loveable :  but,  profiting  by  the  disappointments  of  that  unen- 
lightened heathe^  who  did  not  appear  to  smoke  his  error,  we  tried  to  learn 
to  blow  our  own  cloud.  How  we  used  to  recline,  with  eyes  half  shut  in  a 
surmise  of  pleasure,  to  wink  out  of  consciousness  our  one-armed  and  stiff- 
runged  family  rocking-chair,  and  a  much  stifTer  exercise  of  differential  calcu- 
lus :  for  in  those  days  we  could  not  ride  to  the  pure  mathematics  on  a  pony 
or  with  a  coach  ;  and  the  only  "joker"  we  knew  was  the  instructor  who 
pretended  that  calculus  was  learnable.  But  our  efforts  at  narcotizing  the 
entire  absence  of  cushions  to  our  chair  and  rank  to  our  course,  were  always 
dosed  suddenly  by  searing  the  lips  or  extinguishing  the  right  eye :  we 
could  never  learn  to  shift  our  cigar  along  the  "  hedge  of  the  teeth  "  with 
that  Olympic  abandon  of  the  born  smoker ;  it  had  to  be  held  with  great  cir- 
cumspection, the  drift  of  the  curls  to  be  narrowly  watched,  all  talk  sus- 
pended on  pain  of  choking,  all  thouijht  centred  upon  each  judicious  whiff 
We  remember  faintly  that  occasionally  our  delicious  repose  was  marred 
by  a  revulsion  o(  feeling  that  expecte4  to  find  something  timely  in  the 
closet :  that  day  we  smoked  no  more,  nor  read,  for  that  matter,  either.  On 
the  whole,  we  never  fought  our  way  through  the  jungly  belt  of  Terai  up  to 
the  cloud-land  where  your  jxedestined  smoker  lies  pillowed  upon  his  fatuity, 
**  careless  of  mankind."  Indeed,  it  became  with  us  a  question  whether  tlie 
pituitary  glands  would  continue  to  moisten  Mrs.  Scrimpflint's  otherwise 
unboltable  rations,  or  whether  we  should  grow  up  capable  of  spitting  upon 
any  politics  or  theology  we  might  despise. 

We  are  ready,  therefore,  to  take  high  ground  upon  the  matter  of  tobacco, 
and  to  declare  its  essential  incompatibility  with  the  moral  sense. 

Here  we  have  •*  an  appeal  to  Lord  Renfrew,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the 
pernicious  elt'ects  of  his  cigar  and  pipe."  He  is  addressed  as  **a  prospec- 
tive monarch,"  whose  "likeness  is  among  us  in  daguerreotypes  by  thou- 
sands :  "  he  is  told  that  his  habit  may  not  only  disable  him,  but,  through 
him.  future  kings  on  his  throne,  — "  we  desire  no  extinction  of  this  royal 
line"  —  drop  thereiorc  ''your  meerschaum  and  its  affinities."  If  we  knew 
what  etVect  this  appeal  has  had  upon  the  Prince,  we  should  feel  more  com- 
petent to  recommend  the  series  of  papers  to  untitled  smokers. 

Wocxl-cuts  are  aiso  pressed  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Trask's  crusade. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  a  ••  boy  who  first  smoked  a  paper  cigar,  then  a  grape- 
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vine,  then  the  real  article,"  —  feivored  child,  in  these  days  of  oak-leaves  and 
fillings  :  he  is  confessing  at  his  mother^s  knee,  but  he  does  not  look  hag- 
gard enough  to  satisfy  our  own  vindictive  recollections  of  the  vice. 

Here  are  "Twenty  Reasons  why  ministers  of  the  everlasting  gospel 
should  not  use  Tobacco."  And  we  are  told  that  "  dying  saints,  well  nigh 
suffocated  with  the  poisonous  odor,  have,  with  trembling  hands,  waved 
pastors  from  their  bedsides."  Alas,  Mr.  Trask,  if  dying  saints  would  only 
wave  from  their  bedsides  the  suffocating  doctrines  that  their  pastors  bring, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  waive  the  matter  of  a  smoke  whose  torment  does 
not  ascend  forever  and  ever. 

Well  might  a  saint  say  to  his  pastor, — 

"  O,  search  beyond  this  earth  —  search  regions  of  the  blest ; 
Can  ye  not  iiiid  some  place  where  we  unsmoked  may  rest?" 

But  clergymen  are  warned  upon  one  point  of  considerable  importance. 
•*  Many  tobacco-users  fall  dead  suddei\ly.  You  may  fall  dead  in  your  pul- 
pits. Some  preachers  have."  Yes,  how  many,  and  they  stay  stone-dead, 
not  knowing  it,  but  without  having  used  tobacco  !  It  occurs  to  us  to  ask 
whether  in  such  cases  the  use  of  tobacco  might  not  act,  as  ammoniacal 
.«5alts,  or  burnt  feathers,  and  wake  the  preacher  from  his  deathly  swoon.  It 
would  be  certainly  legitimate  to  try  a  posl-morten  experiment  of  thii 
nature.  Several  kinds  of  Siberian  and  Flat-head  wizards  prophesy  under 
fumigation.  Let  it  be  tried,  as  a  last  resort  before  sepulture,  wherever 
there  is  a  pulpit  whose  recumbent  has  ceased  to  breathe  the  breath  of 
life.  Goethe  has  a  verse,  in  his  West- Easterly  Divan,  that  hints  how  the 
original  process  of  informing  bodies  with  souls,  might  be  cheaply  imitated 
by  us  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  alone : 

''The  Elohim  into  his  nose 

With  best  of  spirit  breezing, 
Some  sign  of  life  the  creature  shows 
By  hearty  fit  of  sneezing." 

The  subject  is  however  too  grave  for  jesting.  Wherever  under  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  clerical  profession,  we  could  find  a  live  minister,  we 
should  be  tempted,  notwithstanding  our  old  grudge  at  honest  smokers,  to 
attribute  some  etberial  influence  to  his  cigar. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  like  clean  and  healthy  ways.  And 
we  like  to  see  a  tract  upon  some  pernicious  habit  written  without  cant  and 
coarseness,  so  that  laughter  might  not  come  in  to  half  betray  the  cause. 
These  little  papers  are  too  evangelical  for  us,  and  are  pitched  to  the  senses 
which  cannot  appreciate  "  the  real  article  "  of  tobacco  or  theology.  What 
benefit,  for  instance,  will  the  Republic  reap  from  such  a  verse  as  this, 
thrust  into  the  hand  on  every  railroad,  and  proffered  at  the  street-corners  ? 

"The  jaws  then  give  a  flirt, 

The  tongue,  too,  takes  a  tuck. 
The  pucker  lets  a  squirt. 
That  drains  it  of  the  truck."  I,  w. 
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Six  Months  at  the  White  House  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
Story  of  a  Picture.  By  J.  B.  Carpenter.  New  York  :  Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton. 1866.    pp.  354. 

As  a  private  individual,  Mr.  Lincoln  will  "have  a  fame  not  eclipsed  by  his 
career  as  Chief  Magistrate  during  the  Rebellion.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  done 
much  to  increase  it  He  had  a  certain  nobility  of  character,  which,  carriea 
into  social,  religious,  and  political  life,  won  for  him  the  questionable  fame, 
as  the  world  goes,  of  being  "  odd.'*  Mr.  Carpenter  relates  an  anecdote  of 
him  that  is  worthy  of  being  made  familiar.  He  was  on  the  lookout  for  the 
President  one  morning,  when  he  discerned  him  "  standing  half-way  between 
the  portico  (of  the  White  House)  and  the  gateway  leading  to  the  War 
Department,  leaning  against  the  iron  fence,  —  one  arm  thrown  over  the 
railing,  and  one  foot  on  the  stone  coping  which  supports  it,  evidently  hav- 
ing been  intercepted  on  his  way  from  the  War  Department  by  a  plain-look- 
ing man,  who  was  giving  him,  very  diffidently,  an  account  of  a  difficulty 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  have  rectified.  When  he  had  finished,  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  to  him,  "  Have  you  a  blank  card  ?  "  Taking  the  card  and  a 
pencil,  Mr.  Lincoln  sat  down  upon  the  low  coping,  presenting  almost  the 
appearance  of  sitting  upon  the  pavement  itself,  and  wrote  an  order  to  the 
proper  official  to  **  examine  this  man's  case."  While  writing  this,  I  ob- 
Knred  several  persons  passing  down  the  promenade,  and  smiling  at  what 
I  presume  they  thought  the  undignified  appearance  of  the  head  of  the 
nation,  who,  however,  seemed  utterly  unconscious,  either  of  any  impropri- 
ety in  the  action,  or  of  attracting  any  attention.  To  me  it  was  not  only 
another  picture  of  the  native  goodness  of  the  man,  but  of  true  nobility  of 
character,  exemplified  not  so  much  by  a  disregard  of  conventionalities,  as 
in  unconsciousness  that  there  could  be  any  breach  of  etiquette  or  dignity  in 
the  manner  of  an  honest  attempt  to  serve  or  secure  justice  to  a  citizen  of 
the  republic,  however  humble  he  might  be.  Rising  to  his  feet  he  handed 
the  man  the  card  with  a  word  of  direction,  and  then  turning  to  me  said  : 

"  Well,  C ,  I  must  go  in  and  take  one  more  look  at  the  picture  before 

you  leave  us."     What  dignity  above  this  is  demanded  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln's  love  of  veiling  stories,  his  joking,  his  going  to  the  Theatre, 
and  his  reading  of  "  Artemas  Ward,"  have  been  put  together,  and  made 
into  a  strange  and  unpardonable  contrast  with  the  gravity  and  seriousness 
of  his  position  and  public  duties  during  his  administration  of  affairs  at 
Washington.  But  the  charge  is  petty.  'It  was  a  most  natural  and  healthful 
escape  for  the  time,  from  under  the  weight  of  too  heavy  burdens.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  would  now  and  then  say,  "  I  must  straighten  up  a  while,  or 

be  crushed." 

"  I  judge  his  childishness  the  true  relapse 
To  boyhood  of  a  man  who  has  worked  lately, 
And  presently  will  work,  so,  meantime,  plays : 
Whence  more  than  ever  I  believe  in  him  !  " 

Mr.  Carpenter  has  given  in  his  book  an  "  imperfect  abstract "  of  an 
address  delivered  by  the  Hon.  W,  H.  Herndon  of  Springfield,  on  the  char- 
acter of  President  Lincoln,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made. 
Mr.  Herndon  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  law-partner  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
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"  The  true  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Lincoln  has  not  been  seen  by  his  various 
biographers  ;  or,  if  seen,  they  have  failed  wofully  to  give  it.  that  promi- 
nence which  it  deserves.  It  is  said  that  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall  to  the 
ground  from  a  tree,  and  beheld  the  law  of  the  universe  in  that  fall ;  Shak- 
speare  saw  human  nature  in  the  laugh  of  a  man  ;  Professor  Owen  saw  the 
animal  in  its  claw  ;  and  Spencer  saw  the  evolution  of  the  universe  in  the 
growth  of  a  seed.  Nature  was  suggestive  to  all  these  men.  Mr.  Lincoln 
no  less  saw  philosophy  in  a  story,  and  a  schoolmaster  in  a  joke.  No  man, 
no  men,  saw  nature,  fact,  thing,  or  man  from  his  stand-point  His  was  a 
new  and  original  position,  which  was  always  suggesting,  hinting  something 
to  him.  Nature,  insinuations,  hints,  and  suggestions  were  new,  fresh, 
original,  and  odd  to  him.  The  world,  fact,  man,  principle,  all  had  their 
powers  of  suggestion  to  his  susceptible  soul.  They  continually  put  hira  in 
mind  of  something.  He  was  odd,  fresh,  new,  original,  and  peculiar  for  this 
reason,  that  he  was  a  new,  odd,  and  original  creation  and  fact.  He  had 
keen  susceptibilities  to  the  hints  and  suggestions  of  nature,  which  always 
put  him  in  mind  of  something  known  or  unknown.  Hence  his  power  and 
tenacity  of  what  is  called  association  of  ideas  must  have  been  great.  His 
memory  was  tenacious  and  strong.  His  susceptibility  to  all  suggestions 
and  hints  enabled  him  at  will  to  call  up  readily  the  associated  and  classified 
fact  and  idea." 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  was  often  perplexed  to  give  expression  to  his  ideas  ;  first, 
because  he  was  not  master  of  the  English  language  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
there  were  no  words  in  it  containing  the  coloring,  shape,  exactness,  power, 
and  gravity  of  his  ideas.  He  was  frequently  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  and  hence 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  stories,  maxims,  and  jokes  to  embody  his  idea, 
that  it  might  be  comprehended.  So  true  was  this  peculiar  mental  vision  of 
his,  that  though  mankind  has  been  gathering,  arranging,  and  classifying 
facts  for  thousands  of  years,  Lincoln's  peculiar  stand-point  could  give  him 
no  advantage  of  other  men's  labor.  Hence  he  tore  up  to  the  deep  founda- 
tions all  arrangements  of  facts,  and  coined  and  arranged  new  plans  to  gov- 
ern himself.  He  was  compelled,  from  his  peculiar  mental  organization,  to 
do  this.     His  labor  was  great,  continuous,  patient,  and  all-enduring. 

**The  truth  about  this  whole  matter  is,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  read  less  and 
thought  more  than  any  man  in  his  sphere  in  America      No  man  can  put  his 
finger  on  any  great  book  written  in  the  last  or  present  century  that  he  read. , 
When  young,  fie  read  the  Bible,  and  when  of  age  he  read  Shakspeare. 
This  latter  book  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  his  mind."  Ed. 

A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldth wait's  Life.  By  Mrs.  O.  A.  F.  Whitney, 
Author  of  **The  Gayworthys,"  &c.  With  illustrations  by  Augustus 
Hoppin.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1867. 

A  hasty  reading  of  this  book  does  not  justify  to  our  mind  the  advice  of  a 
self-appointed  spiritual  adviser,  whom  we  heard  counseling  a  young  lady 
not  to  read  it.  The  story  of  the  "  Summer  "  is  told  in  a  charming  style, 
and  abounds  in  happy  hits,  suggestive  thoughts  at  home  and  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  has  many  a  capital  lesson.  What  could  have  disturbed  the  uni- 
formly sensible  person  who  objected  that  it  was  not  well  for  a  young  lady 
to  read  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  some  such  passage  as  this  may  have 
put  him  at  odds  with  it : 

"  I  have  mentioned  one  little  theory,  relating  solely  to  domestic  thrift, 
which  guided  Mrs.  Goldthwaite  in  her  arrangements  for  her  daughter.  I 
believe  that  with  this  exception,  she  brought  up  her  familv  very  nearly 
without  any  theory  whatever.  She  did  it  very  much  on  the  taking-for- 
granted  system.     She  took  for  granted  that  her  children  were  born  with 
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the  same  natural  perceptions  as  herself;  that  they  could  recognize,  little  by 
little,  as  they  grew  into  it,  the  principles  of  the  moral  world,  —  reason, 
right,  propriety, — as  they  recognized  growing  into  them,  the  conditions  of 
their  outward  livine.  She  made  her  own  life  a  consistent  recognition  of 
these,  and  she  lived  openly  before  them.  There  was  never  any  course  pur- 
sued with  sole  calculation  as  to  its  effect  on  the  children.  Family  discus- 
sion and  deliberation  was  seldom  with  closed  doors.  Questions  that  came 
up  were  considered  as  they  came  ;  and  the  young  members  of  the  house- 
hold perceived  as  soon  as  their  elders  the  "  reasons  why  "  of  most  deci- 
sions. They  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  regime.  They  learned 
politeness  by  being  as  politely  attended  to  as  company.  They  learned  to 
De  reasonable  by  seeing  how  the  reason  compelled  father  and  mother,  and 
not  by  having  their  vision  stopped  short  at  the  arbitrary  fact  that  father 
and  mother  compelled  them.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  Goldthwaite  no- 
method  turned  out  as  good  a  method  as  any.  Men  have  found  out  lately  ' 
that  horses  even  may  be  guided  without  reins."  • 

It  was  very  likely  this  "  no-method  "  method,  which  proved  too  much  of  a 
strain  on  our  friend's  faith  in  the  natural  capacities  of  human  nature, 
that  made  him  incredulous  of  the  good  influences  of  this  book.  But  with 
entire  respect  for  him  in  his  unbeliefjT  we  venture  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  "  no-method**'  may,  ere  long,  become  the  only  method  in  his  own,  and 
every  household  on  the  good  globe.  £d. 

Stories  of  Many  Lands.    By  Grace  Greenwood.    Boston :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.     1867. 

Of  course  this  is  a  book  for  the  children.    It  is  nicely  illustrated.    Happy 

they  will  be  to  get  a  peep  into  it.    What  a  charming  little  story,  among 

many  others,  is  "  Castle  and  Cottage."    In  this  story  is  a  fine  cut  of  Hughie 

and  Bertha,  barefooted  in  the  water.     Bertha  is  the  daughter  of  a  Scottish 

Lord,  and  comes  from  the  "  castle."    She  is  not  used  to  going  barefoot  and 

playing  in  the  mud.     But  she  is  indulged  to  go  with  Hughie  —  who  comes 

from  the  **  cottage  " — on  a  summer  afternoon.     Suddenly  she  cries  out : 

• 

"  My  feet  smart  so  I     See  how  big  and  red  they  look  !  " 

"  Sae  they  do.  You  hae  burned  them.  The  sun  is  too  hot  this  simmer 
day,  and  the  sand  as  weel,  and  ye  ken  (know)  ye  are  no  used  to  gang  with- 
out you  shoon  (shoes) ;  wade  a  bit,  noo,  and  cDol  your  saft  small  feet." 

Bertha  thrust  one  foot  into  the  water,  but  drew  it  out  instantly,  exclaim- 
ing, *'  Ugh,  how  cold  !  "  .       » 

"  Ay,  gin  (iQ  ye  only  dip  the  tips  o*  your  toes,  like  a  fearsome  cat ;  but 
gin  ye  rin  bravely  until  the  water,  like  a  spaniel  dog,  ye  Ml  no  find  it  cold." 
said  Hughie,  taking  her  by  the  hand  and  leading  her  m. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  a  lesson  for  old  heads  to  learn.  Hughie  is  a  young  radi- 
cal. He  says,  "  wade  a  bit;  ye  only  dip  the  tips  o'  your  toes,  andy  of  course, 
if  s  cold?''    He  has  the  whole  philosophy.  Ed. 

The  B I  GLOW  Papers.     Second  Series.    By  James  Russell  Lowell.    Bos    ly/ 
ton:  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1867.  V 

The  poems  which  give  the  title  to  his  book  Mr.  Lowell  has  made  the  pre- 
text for  a  considerable  volume.  The  "  Papers,"  each  with  a  prose  intro- 
duction of  sometimes  doubtful  relevancy,  are  bracketed  between  a  general 
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introduction,  and  an  index  which  together  occupy  one  third  of  its  pages. 
In  the  introduction,  at  once  a  preface  and  an  essay  on  the  sources  of  the 
Yankee  dialect,  he  has  declared  in  favor  of  the  American  custom  of  drop- 
ping the  ;/  in  labour ;  and  in  one  or  another  of  the  English  classics,  from 
the  time  of  Chauser  to  the  present,  has  discovered  nearly  every  peculiarity 
of  the  Yankee  tongug.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  he  claims,  that,  if  the 
Yankees  speak  bad  English,  they  are  in  very  good  company.  American- 
isms also  are  shown  to  enjoy  a  reputation  for  originality  which  they  by  no 
means  deserve.  At  the  close  of  the  introduction  is  inserted  the  "  Cour- 
tin'.**  The  familiar  little  poem  of  Zekle  and  Huldy  completed.  Though 
the  author  could  not  spoil  it,  as  he  half  fears  he  may  have  done,  he  has 
hardly  improved  it.  Nothing  better  than  some  of  the  original  stanzas  have 
evtr  come  from  his  pen.    • 

The  introductory  letters  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilber,  a  country  minister  of  the 
old  school,  who,  with  his  homely  philosophy  and  scraps  of  Latin,  represents 
the  more  cautious  element  of  the  New  England  character  and  its  pedantry, 
are  well  conceived,  and  are  sometimes  good  complements  of  the  accom- 
panying "  Papers  "  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  author's  fondness  for  saying 
a  bright  thing  has  sometimes  led  him  into  irrelevancy,  while  the  good  min- 
isters simplicity  in  interpreting  a  supposed  Runic  inscription  "by  writing 
down  a  hypothetical  inscription  based  on  antecedent  probabilities,  and  then 
proceeding  to  extract  from  the  characters  engraven  on  the  stone  a  meaning 
as  nearly  as  possible  conformed  to  this  a  priori  product  of- his  own  ingenu- 
ity,'' is  fatal  to  the  respect  whicH  some  of  his  opinions  seem  intended  to 
command.  In  the  poems  of  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow,  the  author  has  set  forth 
the  "  homely  common  sense  of  the  New  England  character,  vivified  and 
heated  by  conscience." 

If  Mr.  Lowell's  reputation  was  yet  to  be  made,  this  last  book  would 
hardly  establish  it.  The  satire  is  fine  :  The  Trent  question  —  The  noble 
purpose  of  the  North  —  The  plausible  sophistry  of  the  South  in  her  excuses 
for  secession  and  plans  of  reconstruction  —  The  One-Man-power  of  My 
Policy  —  are  all  touched  upon  with  discriminating  feeling,  and  give  rise  to 
many  capital  hits.  To  his  keen  sense  of  Yankee  thrift  and  humor  is  added 
a  great  love  of  simple  ways  and'country  scenes, 

"  Peaceful  ez  eyes  of  pastured  cattle  " 
brings  peace  itself,  and 

"  Mis'ble  ez  roosters  in  a  rain,  heads  down  an'  tails  half-mast," 
presents  a  humorous  picture  of  a  defeated  candidate.  But  as,  to  use  his 
words,  in  the  decline  of  the  Empire  the  barbarians  of  Southern  Gaul,  with 
a  Latin  varnish,  emulated  each  other  in  being  more  than  Ciceronian,  he  is 
sometimes  more  than  Yankee :  and  he  is  not  entirely  safe  at  all  times  from 
his  own  criticism,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur.  "  Unless 
one's  thoughts  pack  more  neatly  in  verse  than  in  prose  it  is  wise  to  refirain. 
Commonplace  gains  nothing  by  being  translated  into  rhyme,  for  it  is  some- 
thing which  no  hocus-pocus  can  transubstantiate  with  the  real  presence  of 
living  thought"  J.  H. 
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THE  NEW  BIRTH  OF  JESUS. 

NEAR  the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  there 
was  in  old  times,  perhaps  is  now,  a  fountain  whose  waters 
were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  river  Alpheus  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. A  Ifegend  was  attached  to  it  to  the  effect  that  Arethusa,  the 
Nereid,  while  bathing  in  the  river  was  surprised  and  pursued  by  the 
river  god.  To  escape  from  him,  she  changed  herself  into  a  fountain, 
and  passed  under  the  sea  to  Sicily.  The  legend  has  a  touching 
meaning  as  applied  to  Jesus,  whose  new  birth,  in  another  hemisphere, 
I  would  celebrate  to-day.  It  is  nearly  two  thousand  years  since  the 
stream  of  that  lonely  life  lost  itself  in  the  sands  of  time,  and  disap- 
peared from  human  sight.  Its  course  before  its  disappearance  was 
a  very  short  one.  Four  or  five  years  at  the  most  was  the  length  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  For  that  time  there  existed  in  Judea  and  Galilee, 
and  the  region  round  about,  the  nobiest  and  sweetest  piece  of 
humanity  that  the  earth  had  seen.  He  was  indeed  a  sparkling 
spring  of  water.  He  was  a  pure  river  in  a  thirsty  land,  welcome  to 
all  parched  souls.  He  was  the  gladness  of  the  sorrowful,  the  re- 
freshment of  the  tired,  the  cleanser  of  the  impure,  the  quickener  of 
the  dying.  Stainless  and  pellucid,  taking  no  soil  from  the  slime  he 
passed  over,  inexhaustible  in  copiousness,  even  in  flow,  he  rippled 
on,  blessing  all  within  reach  of  his  wave.  When  he  was  born,  a  type 
of  pure  humanity  came  into  the  earth  ;  a  nature  rich  in  all  human 
qualities ;  purely  human.  The  unhuman,  the  inhuman,  the  superhu- 
man being  was  alike  absent  from  his  composition.  Everything  about 
him  was  human  ;  his  faith,  his  affection,  his  mode  and  spirit  of  life. 
His  religion  was  the  natural  unaffected  piety  of  a  tender  heart.  His 
philosophy  was  the  account  of  things  rendered  by  a  translucent  rea* 
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son.  Human  duty  was  his  law,  human  love  was  his  inspiratioo 
human  welfare  was  his  impelling  motive.  There  seemed  to  be  m 
barrier  between  him  and  other  human  beings.  He  belonged  to  al 
alike  on  the  same  terms.  He  believed  in  human  nature  so  entire]; 
that  he  rested  his  whole  appeal  on  its  truth.  The  kingdom  of  heaves 
he  saidy  is  in  the  human  heart,  and  should  be  in  human  society.  Hi 
doctrine  was  a  doctrine  of  boundless  hope  for  mankind.  He  wa 
the  enemy  of  everything  that  oppressed,  discouraged,  and  retardei 
men.  He  was  the  friend  of  everything  that  cheered  and  lifted  then 
up.  He  had  faith  that  under  brave  influences  the  decrepit  peopl 
about  him,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  the  palsied,  the  leprous,  woul( 
stand  up  on  their  feet  and  walk.  The  stories  of  miracle  that  ai 
told  by  his  biographers  derive  their  significance  and  beauty  from  th' 
faith  they  express,  in  the  power  of  simple,  believing  manhood,  t 
overcome  all  sorts  of  limitations,  material,  social,  and  moral,  and  t 
restore  health  to  the  bruised  order  of  the  world.  His  was  the  ver 
spirit  of  freedom  and  obedience ;  freedom  from  the  animal,  obed 
ence  to  the  divine.  He  lived  and  labored,  engaged  and  suffered  i 
faith,  that  all  was  well ;  that  all  would  be  recognized  as  well  by  thos 
who  committed  themselves  without  reserve  to  the  principle  of  huma 
kindness.  Establish  kindness,  he  said,  between  man  and  man,  an 
you  establish  faith  in  God  and  providence.  You  enter  on  the  pat 
of  perfection  :  you  inaugurate  the  heavenly  order  of  society.  In  tb 
beautiful  words  of  Renan,  "Jesus  was  no  founder  of  dogmas,  n 
manufacturer  of  symbols  ;  he  introduced  a  new  spirit  into  the  work 
He  first  proclaimed  the  kingliness  of  the  soul.  He  created  a  heave 
of  pure  spirits,  where  are  found  perfect  nobility  of  mind,  absolut 
purity,  the  liberty  which  society  had  excluded  as  an  impossibilitj 
He  was  the  loftiest  of  those  columns  that  show  whence  humanit 
came,  and  whither  it  tends."    . 

For  less  than  five  years,  men  were  permitted  to  see  this  beautifi 
vision.  Then  it  faded.  The  fountain  disappeared  in  the  dark  an 
bloody  ground.  Men  beheld  it  no  more.  For  eighteen  centuri^ 
little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  Jesus.  The  Christ  reigned,  but  Jesi 
was  forgotten.  It  was  Christendom  that  grew  and  prevailed,  ni 
Jesus-dom.  Christendom  was  a  prodigious  thing.  The  history  of 
is  the  history  of  the  best  portion  of  the  human  race  in  one  of  its  mo 
momentous  passages.  It  is  the  history  of  empires  and  dominion 
of  churches  and  states,  of  literature,  architecture,  painting,  musi 
It  is  the  history  of  the  councils  and  diets  by  which  the  most  impo 
ing  theology  that  ever  found  place  on  earth  was  fashioned.  It  is  tl; 
history  of  priesthoods  and  temples,  and  altars  and  sacred  rites^  < 
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mysteries,  emblems,  symbols.     It  is  the  history  of  wars,  that  shook 
nations  in  pieces,  of  persecutions  that  wasted  lands,  and  exterminated 
people  ;  of  tyrannies  sanctioned  in  the  name  of  heaven,  of  supersti- 
tions, as  abject  as  ever  bent  men  to  the  dust,  of  pomps  and  cere- 
monies that  dazzled  the  human  reason  by  their  glitter,  and  intoxicated 
the  human  sentiment  by  their  richness.    It  is  the  history,  too,  of  chari- 
ties that  kept  the  soul  of  humanity  warm  in  the  dark  winter  of  the  « 
middle  ages,  of  aspirations  tKat  bore  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
up  as  on  outspread  wings  of  devotion  that  hallowed  common  life,  of 
worship  that  spread  an  aroma  over  even  the  foulest  epochs,  and  of 
sacrifice  that  poured  the  blood  of  the  saintliest  into  the  being  of  the 
most  high.     History,  gorgeous  and  deplorable,  magnificent  and  mel- 
ancholy,  splendid   and   sad.      History  of  power  and  weakness,  of 
glory  and  gloom,  of  faith  and  superstition,  of  soaring  and  grovelling ! 
History  which  we  read  with  mingled  and  conflicting  emotions,  now 
rejoicing,  now  bewailing.     History  of  popes  in  hair  shirt  or  in  armor, 
in  their  hands  the  shepherd's  staff  or  the  sword,  on  their  heads  the 
mitre  or  the  helmet.     History  of  emperors  and  princes,  of  inquisitors 
and  their  victims,  of  crusaders  and  their  wars ;  but  not  the  history 
of  Jesus. 

That  history  seems  now  about  closing  one  at  least  of  its  acts.  If 
"we  take  a  glance  at  Christendom,  its  substance  seems  to  be  decom- 
posing. As  we  examine  Christianity,  by  which  I  mean  what  always 
has  been  meant  by  it,  the  system  of  faith  and  worship,  based  on  the 
belief  in  Christ  as  the  God-man  whose  sacrifice  is  the  salvation  of  a 
lost  race  from  perdition,  it  appears  that  the  system  is  undergoing 
changes  that  look  like  dissolution.  It  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  mod- 
ern world  :  of  that  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  spread  of  knowl- 
edge, the  growth  of  science,  the  rise  of  industry,  the  coming  up  of  the 
people  in  all  the  energy  of  their  wilful  or  intelligent  force,  the  devel- 
opment of  political  economy  and  social  science,  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence in  thought,  sentiment,  purpose,  will,  deed,  the  self-assertion  of 
human  nature  breaking  out  in  all  these  directions,  taking  charge 
of  its  own  affairs  and  claiming  the  right  to  judge  of  its  own  interests, 
trying  everything  by  the  rules  of  reason,  and  judging  everything  by 
the  rules  of  expediency.  What  we  call  vaguely,  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
is  breaking  away  from  Christendom  at  a  hundred  points  with  immense 
power,  and  is  arrogating  to  itself  the  authority  that  the  old  church 
system  claimed. 

We  read  carelessly,  in  the  morning  paper,  that  the  French  troops 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Rome.  But  that  fact  marks  one  of  the 
great  epochs  of  history,  and  is  charged  with  meaning.     It  signifies 
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the  final  parting  between  the  world  and  the  church.  It  is  a  historic 
fulfillment  of  the  text :  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  It  intimates  that 
henceforth  the  secular  powers  are  to  manage  their  own  business. 
States  are  to  be  organized  on  their  own  principles.  Governments 
are  to  be  instituted  and  managed  in  their  own  interests  and  for  their 
own  ends.  The  pope  of  Rome  may  be  the  head  of  a  church,  but  he 
cannot  be  the  ruler  of  a  state ;  he  may  bear  the  shepherd's  crook,  but 
he  may  not  handle  the  sceptre  or  wield  the  sword.  His  priesthood 
may  administer  religion;  they  may  not  meddle  with  state-craft. 
They  may  have  in  their  keeping  the  souls  of  men ;  they  must  leave 
the  estates  of  men  to  the  economists.  They  may  regulate  worship, 
they  must  let  trade  alone.  They  may  ordain  rules  for  the  spiritual 
culture ;  they  must  not  levy  taxes,  or  hold  courts.  The  church  must 
stand  fast  in  its  own  strength,  must  rely  on  its  own  virtue  and  truth ; 
must  win  the  support  of  men  by  its  power  to  bless  them,  and  discard- 
ing all  foreign  support,  must  seize  men  directly  by  the  heart  strings, 
or  be  content  to  let  them  go.  For  the  first  time  in  its  long  and 
eventful  career,  the  Romish  Church  stands  alone,  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  throne,  unprotected  by  the  awe  of  the  sceptre,  undefended  by 
the  sharpness  of  the  sword.  For  the  first  time  it  must  represent  sim- 
ple religion,  no  more  "  Catholic  Powers,"  no  more  "  Papal  States,** 
no  more  "  Catholic  Majesties,"  and  "  Roman  States,"  no  more  allies 
of  "His  Holiness,"  no  more  "Defenders  of  the  Faith."  The  fact  is 
of  immense  significance.  Romanism  as  a  religion  feels  it  through 
and  through,  and  prepares  for  a  change  in  every  one  of  its  parts.  So 
long  as  it  was  an  empire  as  well  as  a  religion,  the  imperial  spirit  dis- 
placed the  religious.  While  it  was  mixed  up  with  diplomacy,  it 
neglected  its  spiritual  ministers.  When  it  was  supported  by  great 
powers,  and  set  side  by  side  with  them  upon  a  throne,  its  temper  was 
lofty  and  aristocratic.  It  ruled  the  people  instead  of  serving  the 
people :  it  listened  to  no  call  to  consult  their  interests,  bespeak  their 
sympathies,  meet  their  desires,  fall  in  with  their  tendencies  or  lead 
their  ways.  But  now,  abandoned,  thrown  back  on  its  popularity,  it 
must  like  other  religions  pay  court  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  As  a  reli- 
gion, it  has  life  in  it  for  centuries  to  come  ;  but  its  life  must  be  coin- 
cident with  the  general  life  of  the  communities  of  men.  It  must 
come  to  men  as  a  friend,  not  rule  them  as  a  dictator.  So  long  as 
religion  is  mainly  sentimental  and  fanciful ;  so  long  as  people  are 
most  effectively  addressed  through  the  senses,  by  pageants  and  cere- 
monies and  painted  rites ;  so  long  as  the  credulous  and  superstitious 
abound ;  so  long  as  men  and  women  sigh  for  soul's  rest  instead  of 
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aspiring  to  soul's  vigor ;  so  long  as  men  and  women  jrield  to  the  lan- 
guid longing  for  authority  in  religious  faith,  and  fear  above  all  things 
an  independent  posture  of  soul  before  God ;  so  long  as  reason  is 
excluded  from  the  domain  of  divine  truth,  and  feeling,  emotion,  imag- 
ination are  allowed  to  hold  possession  of  the  whole  field  of  sacred 
credence  ;  so  long  will  Romanism  be  a  flourishing  and  popular  sys- 
tem.    But  it  will  be  flourishing  only  while  it  grafts  itself  on  the  stem 
of  humanity,  and  it  will  be  popular  only  while  it  strikes  in  with  the 
ideas  and  current  life  of  the  time.     To  be  strong  in  the  people's 
affection,  Tt  must  be  hearty  in  its  alliance  with  the  people's  thought. 
Romanism  is  now  in  Europe  little  more  than  a  piece  of  state  and 
social  decoration.     In  America  the  Roman  element  in  it  is  fast  giv- 
ing way  to  the  American  spirit.     Its  forms  will  continue  to  be  what 
they  have  been  for  centuries.     Its  symbols  and  ceremonies  will  be 
unchanged.  /Its  priests  will  administer  its  ritual  in  the  same  dress, 
with  the  same  movements,  the  same  bowings  and  genuflections  they 
always   have  practiced,  since  the  church  borrowed  them   from  the 
ancient  worship  of  Buddha.     The  dumb  show  will  still  be  carried  on 
in  obedience  to  the  tradition  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood :  but  the 
ideas,  the  interpretations,  the  applications  of  thought  to  life,  the  direc- 
tion of  effort  will  be  very  different.     Already  among  us,  Romanism 
confesses  the  power  of  the  people,  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  we  call  it,  by  professing  to  be  the  friend  of  liberal  institutions, 
by  putting  forward  its  claim  to  be  the  only  religion  that  encourages 
popular  government,  by  playing  on  the  passion  for  show,  by  fostering 
education,  by  keeping  its  tyrannies  in  the  background,  and  by  cor- 
dially welcoming  converts  on  easy  terms. 

In  a  word,  it  has  taken  its  place  by  the  side  of  other  sects  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  with  them  takes  its  chance  of  living  under  law  instead 
of  above  it,  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  No  doubt  its  new  attitude 
will  gain  for  it  multitudes  of  converts  ;  but  this  multitude  of  converts 
will  only  modify  it  more  and  more,  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  level 
of  the  general  sentiment  and  life  ;  so  that  the  more  it  spreads  the 
more  it  will  become  diluted.  As  a  power  in  Christendom  it  is  pass- 
ing away ;  as  an  influence  in  society  it  may  endure.  But  as  an  influ- 
ence in  society,  it  will  prevail  just  in  proportion  as  it  submits  to  those 
laws  of  society  whose  supremacy  is  now  acknowledged  by  thoughtful 
men. 

The  condition  of  Protestant  "  Christianity  "  suggests  the  same  train 
of  reflection  that  was  started  by  the  condition  of  Romanism.  Protes- 
tant Christendom  betrays  signs  of  weakness  in  every  part.  The  sects 
are  multiplying  divisions  and  discords.     No  evangelical  unions  make 
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evangelical  unity.  The  creeds  to-day  combed  by  thought,  scarcely 
hold  their  own  against  the  lightest  touch  of  reason.  The  great  words 
are  repeated  still,  but  what  different  thoughts  they  convey  to  different 
minds,  and  what  strangely  contradictory  opinions  are  made  by  differ- 
ent classes  of  believers  to  nestle  within  them  I  The  creed  is  a  no- 
menclature, now,  not  a  confession,  a  manifesto,  or  a  pledge.  It  gives 
the  name  by  which  people  call  themselves,  not  the  temper  in  which 
they  think,  pray,  or  live.  Modern  life  is  not  "  Christian/'  in  any 
intelligible  sense.  It  has  slipped  away  from  the  "  Christian  "  system. 
It  bows  to  no  spiritual  authority,  it  confesses  no  total  depravity,  it 
believes  in  no  special  providence,  it  has  faith  in  no  miraculous  inter- 
positions or  revelations,  it  relies  on  no  vicarious  atonement.  The  gulf 
between  "Christianity"  so  called,  and  the  popular  life  of  the  old 
world  or  the  new,  is  vast ;  it  is  immeasurable.  All  the  great  inter- 
ests of  society  are  conducted  on  principles  that  are  deeply  inconsist- 
ent with  the  "  Christian  System."  All  the  great  lines  of  movement 
ron  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  industrial  interest  is  openly  averse  to  it  both  at  home  and 
abroad.     The  intelligent  and  energetic  working  classes  are  thinking 

•  of  other  things  than  the  salvation  of  their  souls  from  a  future  hell. 
Questions  of  economy  are  occupying  their  minds.  They  are  ponder- 
ing earnestly  the  ways  and  means  of  improving  their  actual  condition. 
They  are  studying  the  relations  that  exist  between  their  several  indus- 
tries ;  the  laws  that  regulate  artisanship,  manufactures,  trade,  prin- 
ciples of  rent  and  taxation,  claims  respectively  of  labor  and  capital. 
They  are  thinking  about  representation  and  suffrage,  and  are  becom- 
ing politicians.  They  look  to  social  science  for  their  revelations  of 
truth,  and  to  social  progress  for  their  future  contentment.     Full  of 

"wild  thoughts  and  reckless  desires,  they  seethe  and  ferment  with  new 
ideas  of  life  and  providence  that  shock  die  ministers  of  the  popular 
church.  They  do  not  throng  the  churches,  not  sustain  them.  Mul- 
titudes on  multitudes  of  them  never  see  the  inside  of  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, never  listen  to  a  sermon,  never  put  up  a  prayer.  They  know 
better  what  they  disbelieve  than  what  they  believe.  Their  faith  is  in 
material  things  mainly,  in  political  combinations,  in  Trades  Unions 
in  the  regenerating  effect  of  plenty  of  work,  cheap  living  and  high 
wares.  The  newspaper  is  their  oracle,  the  popular  writer  and 
sp«  iker  is  their  priest.  Their  worship  is  a  nebulous  but  tossing  and 
rcj  less  a*;piration  after  the  "  good  time  coming,"  which  is  their  con- 
ce;  ion  oJ'  the  king-lorn  of  heaven.  Their  needs  are  enormous,  tlieir 
do  '  Mids  are  many  ;  but  their  felt  needs  are  not  such  as  the  **  Chris- 
tia     Chunh  "  can  supply,  and  their  demands  are  not  met  .by  the 
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ministers  of  the  received  religion.  This  seems  to  be  the  fact,  pleas- 
ant or  unpleasant  as  the  case  may  be.  The  sects  all  admit  it,  sadly, 
as  an  evil  omen.  Those  outside  of  the  sects  hail  it  as  a  sign  of  en- 
lightenment and  progress.  It  may  be  the  one,  and  it  may  be  the 
other,  but  there  it  is  ;  the  industrial  class,  in  so  far  as  it  is  active, 
moves  away  from  Christendom. 

Political  life  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unchristian  than  industrial  life 
is.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  it  is  immoral  or  depraved,  unscru- 
pulous or  inhuman,  for  the  leading  politicians  are  very  likely  church- 
members,  and  the  political  tactics  are  no  more  unprincipled  or  dis- 
honest than  in  previous  generations.  What  I  mean  is  this :  that  the 
spirit  which  animates  political  life,  the  rules  it  acts  on,  the  ends  it 
seeks,  the  principles  it  professes,  are  utterly  out  of  accord  with  the 
rules  and  ends  and  principles  of  Christendom.  The  "  Christian  "  reli- 
gion does  not  control  or  guide,  or  influence  statesmanship  or  party 
movements  in  any  civilized  land.  Political  life  in  Italy,  where  Ro- 
manism has  been  supreme  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  where  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  breaks 
away  from  its  old  limitations,  and  pursues  its  own  course.  The  rul- 
ing power  in  Catholic  France  scarcely  acknowledges  the  existence  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  Protestant  Germany  puts  her  confidence  in 
universal  education  and  universal  drill.  No  one  acquainted  with  our 
politics  would  imagine  that  such  a  thing  as  Christianity  had  existence 
among  us.  Political  life  follows  one  principle,  church  life  another. 
The  spirit  of  politics  is  liberty ;  the  spirit  of  "  Christianity "  is  re- 
straint. The  tendency  in  politics  is  towards  Radicalism  ;  Christian- 
ity is*  conservative.  "All  over  Europe,"  says  Leckey,  "  the  priest- 
hood are  now  associated  with  a  policy  of  toryism,  of  reaction  or  of 
obstruction.  All  over  Europe  the  organs  that  represent  dogmatic 
interests  are  in  permanent  opposition  to  the  progressive  tendencies 
around  them,  and  are  rapidly  sinking  into  contempt."  The  clergy  of 
the  various  creeds,  the  religious  newspapers,  the  politicians  who  rep- 
resent the  piety  of  communities,  are,  with  here  and  there  singular 
exceptions,  in  antagonism  with  the  mgst  popular  ideas  of  the  genera- 
tion. To  be  interested  in  the  Established  Church  of  P^ngland,  or  in 
the  Sectarianism  of  America,  is  in  just  that  proportion  to  be  uninter- 
ested in  the  principles  that  promise  reform  to  society.  A  competent 
observer  and  able  writer  said  of  Austria  in  1858:  "The  truth  de- 
cidedly is  tl^at  public  opinion  and  public  interest  have  ceased  to  be 
Christian  in  Europe." 

In  a  word,  that  system  of  belief  known  as  "  Christian  "  all  over  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  world,  no  longer  has  a  positive  influence  over 
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those  who  control  the  policies  of  states.  Its  ideas  are  not  operative 
in  the  leaders'  minds,  its  hopes  are  not  vital  in  their  hearts,  its  pur* 
poses  and  aims  have  no  place  among  their  ambitions.  Another 
theory  of  human  nature  and  human  destiny  is  assumed  than  tiiat 
which  the  divines  inculcate ;  and  not  another  theory  merely,  but  a 
different  theory,  a  theory  so  different,  that  it  b  at  sword  s  points  with 
the  theologians  and  ecclesiastics  on  every  issue,  and  is  denounced  by 
them  as  atheistical  and  devilish.  Says  Leckey  again  :  "  Liberty  and 
not  theology  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  very 
men  who  would  once  have  been  conspicuous  saints,  are  now  conspic- 
uous revolutionists ;  for  while  their  heroism  and  their  disinterested- 
ness are  their  own,  the  direction  these  qualities  take  is  determined 
by  the  pressure  of  their  age."  Even  Cardinal  Antonelli  confesses 
that  the  doctrine  of  nationalities  has  now  almost  acquired  the  force 
of  public  law,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  powers  of  this* 
world  have  taken  their  affairs  into  their  own  hands. 

Is  Literature  "Christian"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term? 
Cast  your  thought  over  the  literature  of  the  day,  in  any  department^ 
and  you  will  perceive  that  the  Christian  system  of  doctrines  is  barely 
recognized  there.  It  is  large,  liberal,  humane — but  it  is  not  Chris- 
tian. It  pays  warm  tribute  to  Jesus,  but  it  says  little  or  nothing 
about  the  atoning  offices  of  the  Christ  It  believes  in  God,  but  it  has 
no  word  about  the  Trinity ;  and  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity 
and  inability  is  put  away  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Books  of  science, 
books  of  history,  essays,  fiction,  romance  —  the  periodical  literature, 
so  varied  and  copious,  reviews,  magazines,  newspapers  —  are  as  free 
from  all  savor  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  that  are  taught  in  the  Churches^ 
as  if  no  such  doctrines  were  ever  heard  of.  Once  these  beliefs  made 
the  staple  of  literature :  now  they  have  no  place  in  it  Once  all  the 
chief  books  that  were  written,  were  written  within  the  circle  of  the 
Christian  Faith  ;  now  all  the  chief  books  that  are  written,  are  written 
outside  of  that  circle.  Once  the  name  Literature  was  applied,  in  the 
highest  sense,  to  works  that,  vindicated  Christian  doctrines,  and 
expounded  Christian  ideas.  Now,  the  works  that  vindicate  these 
doctrines,  and  exjwund  these  ideas,  are  remanded  to  a  place  of  their 
own  —  outside  of  literature.  The  truth  is,  that  the  active  and  culti- 
vated intellects  of  our  time,  have  silently,  and  without  plan,  deserted 
the  Christian  camp,  and  gone  away  into  regions  of  thought  which  the 
Church  has  always  regarded  as  infested  with  demons.  The  leaders 
and  the  followers  alike,  are  looking  to  another  country,  or  rather  are 
joyously  living  in  another  country,  and  having  a  home  feeling  there. 
The  Christian  system  is  to  them  as  if  it  were  not     They  think  on 
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other  lines.  They  reason  on  other  principles.  They  teach  from  other 
premises.  Their  minds  are  saturated  with  ideas  of  truth  and  beauty, 
that  are  utterly  strange  to  Christendom.  The  questions  they  raise 
are  new.  To  the  old  questions  they  give  new  answers.  The  prob- 
lems that  engage  their  attisntion,  are  problems  which  to-day  suggests. 
They  write  for  objects  that  are  peculiar  to  their  generation.  If  they 
think  of  Christianity  at  all,  they  think  of  it  as  a  thing  of  utter  indiffer^ 
ence,  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  Society  by  the  older  centuries, 
t>ut  which  has  no  momentous  meaning,  and  no  vital  relation  to  modern 
communities.  The  closer  wc  think  of  this,  the  more  palpable  it  is, 
that  Christianity  has  no  commanding  place  in  modern  letters.  The 
modern  mind  has  abandoned  it ;  not  suddenly,  or  hastily,  or  pettishly, 
or  for  a  moment ;  but  in  the  course  of  iis  providential  direction  it  has 
swept  beyond  its  lines.  This  is  a  fact  of  immense  moment ;  for  the 
literature  of  an  epoch  gives  expression  to  the  inner  coul  of  an  epoch, 
in  all  its  sentiments,  aspirations,  and  purposes.  The  literature  of  an 
epoch  is  its  complete  confession  of  faith. 

Art  is  unchristianized  in  the  same  way.  The  artist  now  confines 
liis  studies  to  nature  and  man.  He  paints  mountains,  trees,  woods, 
"water,  flowers  ;  he  paints  portraits,  scenes  in  domestic  and  social  life. 
His  pictures  illastrate  society.  What  sculptor  or  painter  of  fame 
chooses  for  his  subject  a  Saint,  or  a  Madonna  —  a  Last  Supper;  a 
Crucifixion  ;  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  or  even  a  Nativity  ?  Go 
through  any  gallery  of  modern  art,  at  home  or  abroad,  with  this 
thought  in  your  mind  j  visit  the  studios  of  our  modem  artists,  and  it 
will  come  over  you  with  a  great  surprise,  that  Christianity  has 
dropped  out  of  art  altogether.  The  lovers  of  Bcauly  do  not  go  to  it, 
either  for  their  theme,  or  their  inspiration.  It  is  unreal  to  them  ; 
unnatural,  unlovely.  There  was  a  time  when  the  chief  employment 
of  artists  was  the  production  of  altar  pieces,  the  decoration  of 
churches  and  religious  houses,  the  commemoration  of  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  or  of  events  in  Christian  history.  Now  this  work  is 
left  to  a  few  men  of  small  repute,  whose  work  is  not  classed  with  the 
work  of  artists  at  all. 

I  have  just  touched  on  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  indications  of 
the  decline  of  the  Christian  system  in  the  modern  world.  Wc  are 
already  getting  accustomed  to  think  of  Christendom  as  a  thing  gone 
by.  If  we  search  our  thoughts  severely,  we  should  be  surprised  to 
find  how  far  we  had  gone  in  this  way  of  thinking.  We  should  be 
surprised  to  find  how  habitually  we  left  Christianity  out  of  view  in 
our  public  and  private,  our  social  and  personal  life.  We  are  not 
"Christians  "  any  more.     The  emblems  of  Christianity  are  all  about 
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us.  Our  public  worship  retains  its  sentiment  and  its  usage,  but 
it  does  not  retain  its  atmosphere ;  and  most  of  the  worshippers  in 
any  Church  would  be  shocked  if  the  real  sense  of  what  they  said  in 
prayer,  read  in  Scripture,  repeated  in  creed,  or  approved  in  sermon, 
were  explained  to  theAi.  Their  faith  is  not  in  the  confession,  nor 
their  prayer  in  the  litany. 

But  at  this  moment  the  stream  that  disappeared  in  the  sand  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  which  during  all  these  centuries  had  been 
flowing  beneath  these  empires,  palaces,  thrones,  altars,  cathedrals, 
reappears  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Jesus  is  newly  born.  The 
religion  of  Christ  passes  away;  the  religion  of  Jesus  enters  on  its 
career.  Christendom  declines;  Jesusdom  awakes.  The  simple 
humanity  that  he  represented,  has  become  the  distinguishing  peculi- 
arity of  modern  society.  The  spirit  of  personal  independence  of 
which  he  gave  so  illustrious  an  example ;  the  spirit  of  human  kind- 
ness which  he  exhibited  so  beautifully  in  his  life,  so  divinely  at  his 
death ;  the  spirit  of  aspiration  which  animated  his  attitude ;  the 
spirit  of  genuine  simplicity,  of  natural  enthusiasm,  of  unaffected 
cheerfulness,  of  practical  earnestness,  which  rose  in  all  his  words  and 
deeds,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  living  portion  of  our  own  age.  His 
faith  in  men  and  women  is  coming  to  be  our  faith  ;  his  respect  for 
their  greatness,  his  tenderness  for  their  weakness,  are  stealing  into 
our  bosoms.  His  belief  in  the  power  of  kindness  to  banish  social 
evils,  to  institute  better  customs,  to  inaugurate  and  establish  a  new 
social  order  among  men,  is  creeping  into  our  politics,  pressing  into 
our  laws,  mitigating  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  reforming  our  prisons, 
abolishing  our  vindictive  punishments.  His  prayer  "Thy  kingdom 
come  "  to  us  in  this  world,  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,"  is  the 
prayer  of  all  who  earnestly  pray  in  this  generation.  His  recognition 
of  the  sanctity  of  woman  comes  home  to  us  now  with  a  sense  of  con- 
viction which  we  cannot  resist ;  it  is  moving  us  to  efforts  at  improv- 
ing her  personal,  social,  and  legal  position,  which  will  not  be  abated, 
and  will  not  stop  till  she  has  all  that  belongs  to  her,  does  all  that 
may  be  in  her  power,  and  throws  her  full  influence  into  the  mass  of 
opinion  of  her  time.  His  confession  of  the  equal  humanity  of  men 
of  all  sects,  classes,  religions,  and  races,  springs  to  the  lips  of  the 
earnest  and  the  eloquent  now,  and  publishes  itself,  not  in  books  and 
speeches  only,  but  in  extensive  plans  for  removing  e\^ery  kind  of  dis- 
ability from  every  kind  of  person,  for  making  all  equal  before  the  law, 
for  giving  all  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  improvement,  for  lifting  all 
into  that  liberty,  which  is  the  right,  the  privilege,  the  necessity  of 
rational  beings.     His  cry  :  "  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,'*  is 
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echoed  by  a  host  of  reformers  who  are  trying  to  mend  the  world ;  by 
the  great  Masters  in  social  science,  who  are  thinking  out  the  laws  by 
which  society  advances  ;  by  the  statesmen  who  have  at  heart  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  :  by  the  economists  who  teach  that  man  has  his 
destiny  in  his  own  hands,  and  is  commissioned  to  shape  his  lot  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  published  in  his  constitution. 

If  Industry,  Politics,  Literature,  Art,  have  abandoned  Christ,  they 
have  as  fully  and  unrescr\'edly  embraced  Jesus ;  for  precisely  what 
they  speak  out  of  their  conviction,  he  spoke  out  of  his  sentiment, 
liim  as  a  person  they  may  not  think  about  much  ;  him  historically, 
they  may  not  profess  to  know  ;  him  in  his  finer  individual  traits,  they 
may  not  appreciate  or  copy  ;  but  their  movement  is  essentially  on  a 
line  with  his.     It  used  to  be  said  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the  river 
^Ipheus  would   reappear   in   the   fountain   Arethusa.     The   golden 
thought  which  Jesus  threw  into  the  stream  of  time  from  his  stand  in 
Judea,  comes  up  aj^ain  on  this  opposite  side  of  the  globe.     If  our 
living  age  have  a  faith,  it  is  the  faith  that  Jesus  cherished,  in  moral 
ideas,  in  justice,  g'^odness,  mercy,  truth,  in  uprightness  and  in  lib- 
erty, in  manly  virtue,  and  in  womanly  tenderness.    I'he  catchwords  of 
cur  day  —  "  Liberty,"  "  Equality,"  "  Brotherhood,"  '*  Progress,-'  come 
from  the  same  vocabulary  that  he  used,     liencticence  is  almost  a 
drug.     Vo  urnes  would  not  tell  what  is  done  in  any  modem  country 
for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  sulTcring,  the  insane,  the  guilty  ;  and  done 
in  Ills  dear  name. 

Do  you  say  that  this  work  has  always  been  done  by  every  church 
in  Christendom  —  Romanist  and  Protestant  ?  In  a  certain  sense  it 
has  been  ;  but  in  another  sense  it  has  not  been.  Modern  charity  is 
in  some  important  respects  a  different  thing  from  "  Christian  charity." 
That  was  sentimental ;  this  is  scientific.  That  was  done  as  a  means 
of  earning  blessedness  in  a  future  life  ;  this  is  done  as  a  means  of 
promoting  safety  and  happiness  in  this  life.  That  was  done  with  a 
view  to  the  saving  of  souls  ;  this  is  done  with  a  view  to  the  saving  of 
bodies.  That  never  forgot  that  people  were  here  on  earth  but  a 
short  time  :  this  never  forgets  that  Society  is  to  live  on  the  earth  a 
very  lon-^  time.  That  doled  out  alins  to  individuals  ;  this  regulates 
the  mutual  relations  of  communities  ;  and  like  Jesus  hinisclf,  breaks 
bread  to  a  multitude.  That  encouraged  dependence  ;  this  encourages 
independence.  That  made  people  paupers  ;  this  makes  them  pro- 
ducers of  wealth.  Tiiat  said  sanctimoniously,  "  the  poor  ye  have 
always  with  y«)  i  ;  this  says  cheerily,  *'  the  poor  ye  need  not  have  with 
yoa  longer  than  you  want  them."  That  proceeded  on  the  ])rinciple 
thattiie  pjor  and  miierable  weru  made  poor  and  miserable  in  o^der 
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that  the  rich  and  happy  might  practice  ^Ims-giving  on  ti^em;  this 
proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  poor  and  miserable  have  become 
so  through  causes  wholly  removeable,  and  remain  so  to  the  detriment 
of  all  concerned.  "  Christian  charity  "  has  always  tried  to  keep  men 
contented  with  their  place  in  society.  Our  charity  tries  to  maLe  them 
discontented  with  the  bad  places,  and  bids  them  stand  up  and  walk. 
Christian  charity  dropped  a  tear  on  the  wretchedness  of  mankind, 
and  put  up  prayers  for  it ;  our  charity  drops  a  quick  thought  upon  it 
and  puts  its  shoulder  against  it  to  push  it  away.  You  perceive  that 
the  two  Charities  stand  for  entirely  different  things.  They  are  bom 
of  different  parentage.  One  is  the  child  of  the  system  which  holds 
man  to  be  depraved  and  helpless  ;  the  other  is  the  child  of  a  system 
which  holds  man  to  be  a  rational  being,  master  of  his  circumstances. 
One  is  born  of  the  spirit  of  patronage  and  pity ;  the  other  is  bom  of 
the  spirit  of  courage  and  command. 

When  we  ask  "  Where  is  he  who  was  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  ** 
the  answer  is  ;  "  he  is  here  in  the  faith,  and  hope,  and  endeavor  of 
to-day."  Not  that  the  thoughts  that  bum,  the  energies  that  shoot  in 
our  time  owe  to  him  directly  their  suggestion  or  their  power.  They 
owe  these  to  the  knowledge  and  the  necessities  of  the  time  ;  but  they 
owe  to  him  a  tenderness  and  loveliness  which  they  never  would  have 
had  without  him ;  they  owe  to  him  the  inspiration  of  the  heart  that 
commends  them  to  the  kindly  sympathies  of  men  and  women  ;  they 
owe  to  him  an  association  with  the  most  touching  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  humanity ;  from  him  they  derive  an  element  of  heavenliness, 
and  the  title  to  call  themselves  a  religion  ;  the  Religion  of  the 
Heart ;  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 


[Continued  from  last  Month.] 
JOHANN   WOLFGANG   GOETHE. 

HITHERTO  we  have  found  the  poet  a  fresh,  productive,  hearty 
and  genial  youth;  not  an  artist,  but  rather  a  genius — the 
reverse  of  Schiller  in  this  respect,  who  was  far  less  of  a  genius  than 
of  a  self-determined  artist ;  writing  upon  inspiration,  not  by  self- 
determined  consciousness.  Rut  in  (lej;ree  as  this  inspiration  of  genius 
manifests  its  inherent  fickleness,  —  coming  and  going  at  its  own  pleas- 
-^  — and  as  the  productions  of  these  divine  moods  are  held  too 
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sacred  to  be  sold  for  money  — "  it  appeared  contemptible  to  me  to 
sell   them  for  money"  —  the  young  poet  learns  to  appreciate  his 
father's  early  suggestion  of  a  fixed  and  money-making  career ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  him  sighing  for  a  permanent  occupation,  for  a 
self-determined  sphere   of  action,  which  might  at  the   same   time 
yield  him  an  honorable  and  meritorious  income.     He  now  begins  to 
see  dimly,  how  correctly  his  clear-sighted  father  had  acted  from  the 
first,  in  urging  him  to  a  study  of  jurisprudence,  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  honorable  and  independent  livelihood,  than  which,  — 
together  with  its  regular  business  vocation,  ease  and  comfort  —  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  to  a  poet,  as  glorious  William  Shakspcare  so 
well   knew   and   exemplified   in   his   life.     Visionary   and  growling 
Thomas  Carlyle,  of  course,  gives  old  Herr  Goethe  a  round  scolding 
for  his  prosaic  notions  about  independent  business,  income,  &c., — 
which  young  Herr  Goethe,  however,  followed  to  the  letter,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  when  he  got  to  Weimar ;  and  rants  a  great  deal  about  the 
sanctity  of  the  poet's  vocation,  &c.,  which  is  all  fudge,  considering 
that  a  shoemaker's  or  farmer's  vocation,  if  but  pursued  in  a  godly 
spirit,  are  quite  as  sacred  and  reverential ;  and  that  the  whole  value 
of  a  man  arises  not  from  wfiai  he  does,  but  from  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  done.     Goethe,  as  we  have  said,  felt  this  want  of  a  fixed  busi- 
ness occupation  sorely,  and  tried  to  redeem  it  in  some  way  by  assist- 
ing his  father  in  law  business.     Still,   this  business  was   not  very 
extensive,  and  left  the  poet  rather  too  much  leisure  time  to  know  well 
what  to  do  with.     Accordingly,  he  did,  what  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions;  he  fell  in  love.     This  time  it  was  a  certain  wealthy  young 
lady,  whom  we  are  introduced  to  as  Lili,  and  whom  he  now  seriously 
thinks  of  marrying.     After  many  negotiations  between  the  parents 
of  both  parties,  the  affair  is  happily  settled,  and  a  formal  engagement 
entered  into ;  engagements  being  in  Germany  of  far  more   impor- 
tance than  we  in  this  countr}-  can  well  conceive.     After  the  engage- 
ment, of  course,  all  the  considerations  which  should  have  been  enter- 
tained before,  arise  in  Goethe's  mind  with  disturbing  earnestness. 
She  is  wealthy,  he  rather  poor,  and  without  a  fixed  income  ;  added 
to  this,  is  difference  of  religion,  habits,  manners.     These  perplexing 
and  unloverlike  reflections  are  encouraged  by  Goethe's  sister,  who 
persuades  him   most  earnestly  to  break  off  his  engagement,  and 
iinally  succeeds  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  promise  to  travel.     A  journey 
to  Switzerland  is  undertaken  (1775),  and  the  occasion  embraced  to 
tenew  friendship  with  Lavater ;  but  wherever  Goethe's  footsteps  led 
liim  though  those  glorious  regions,  the  memory  of  Lili  looms  up  in- 
cessantly, and  makes  it  appear  cruelty  to  himself  and  herself,  to  tear 
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the  sweet  tie  which  unites  them.  He  returns  in  a  wretched  mood, 
dissatisfied  with  himself,  as  well  he  might  be,  hopeless  and  comfort- 
less. Lili  has,  of  course,  noted  his  strange  and  distant  behavior ; 
and  now  he  positively  tries  to  avoid  her.  The  tie  is  broken  before 
even  the  significant  words  are  uttered.  Sometimes  his  better  nature 
gets  control  over  him,  and  then  he  has  notions  of  going  with  Lili  to 
America,  where  all  odious  class  distinctions  and  worldly  considera- 
tions have  no  definite  existence.  But  these  moods  are  momentary, 
and  vanish.  Old  Herr  Goethe  well  notes  the  struggle  in  Wolfgang's 
heart,  and  treats  him  with  all  possible  consideration.  He  encourages 
him  to  devote  more  time  to  poetical  labors,  but  insists  that  doggerel, 
"  occasional "  verses,  and  loose  nonsense  be  thrown  aside.  When 
Wolfgang  suggests  "  Egmont,*'  the  father  is  delighted  and  keeps  his 
son  steady  at  it  But  even  "  Egmont "  cannot  hold  the  charming 
image  of  Lili  from  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  in  intense  disgust  at 
his  own  irrepressible  unrest,  Goethe  resolves  to  take  to  travelling  once 
more,  and  seek  peace,  if  possible,  in  Italy.  But  when  almost  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  that  country,  fate  throws  the  Duke  of  Weimar  in 
his  way,  and  instead  of  going  to  Italy,  Goethe  takes  up  his  father's 
original  plan,  and  secures  for  himself  an  independent  existence,  which 
shall  leave  him  perfect  repose  and  quiet  of  mind  for  his  high  voca- 
tion. This  business  existence  was  the  superintendence  of  the  Duke- 
dom j  it  made  him  pecuniarily  not  only  independent,  but  very  com- 
fortable ;  leaving  him  time,  leisure,  and  opportunity  enough  for  his 
true  object  on  earth. 

We  have  hitherto  followed  the  life  of  our  poet,  if  not  altogether 
with  approval,  at  least  without  any  actual  repugnance.  For  although 
he  has  been  often  in  error,  and  has  even  committed  one  great  wrong, 
which  can  nevermore  be  righted,  we  have  found  Goethe  withal  a 
cheerful,  healthy,  righteously  inclined  youth,  inspired  with  high  long- 
ings, and  giving  promise,  that  he  will  yet  overcome  all  errors  and 
evil  ways.  The  Ideal  still  lives  within  him,  constituting  as  yet  the 
chief  nourishment  of  his  existence.  But  gradually,  during  his  Wei- 
mar residence  —  and  of  this  eventful  period,  ten  years  in  duration, 
he  has  left  not  a  single  biographical  note  pertaining  to  his  real  life  — 
we  find  a  sad  change  stealing  over  him.  Completely  crystallized,  we 
do  not  perceive  this  change  until  after  the  Italian  travels,  but  it  can 
be  noted  approaching  with  steady  steps  long  before.  A  change 
was  impending,  and  necessarily  could  have  been  foreseen  ;  but  it  is 
the  direction  which  it  took  which  causes  our  sadness,  and  leaves  us 
to  mourn  over  the  Goethe  that  might  have  been.  Whether  this  di- 
rection was  produced  by  his  unfortunate  and  criminal  alliance  with 
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Frau  von  Stein,  and  was  supported  by  the  general  immoral  tendency  of 
his  surroundings,  we  need  not  inquire  ;  it  is  clear  to  us,  that  one  such 
crime  as  that,  which  connected  him  with  Frau  von  Stein,  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  hereafter  apparent  looseness  of  Goethe's  notions  on 
all  subjects  relating  to  morality.  His  mirth  and  youthful  gaiety  soon 
left  him  at  Weimar.  He  grew  ver)'  industrious,  undenvent  herculean 
labor  ;  indeed,  labor  became  to  him  necessary  refreshment  This 
was  all  as  it  should  have  been,  the  youth  changing  into  a  man.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  lost  his  previous  inborn  morality ;  and  did  not 
strive  to  regain  it  by  philosophical  development.  In  this  he  was  a 
great  contrast  to  Schiller.  Schiller  also  broke  off  with  inborn  relig- 
ious feeling  ;  but  with  all  the  earnest  vigour  of  a  man,  who  really  wills 
to  have  truth,  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  a  study  of  philosophy,  and 
thereby  really  did  attain  that  clearness  and  truth  intellectually,  which 
can  be  only  thus  attained.  Goethe,  like  Schiller,  had  broken  with 
faith,  and  the  sacredness  of  aulhorit\' ;  but  instead  of  going  to  the 
school  of  philosophy  for  truth,  he  appealed  to  the  infinite  so-called 
**  Life,"  and  the  equally  infinite  so-called  "  Nature  "  for  it.  In  life  and 
nature  you  can  only  experiment,  only  get  "  inductively  "  something 
like  probabilities;  but  never  the  one  immoveable  truth.  Hence 
Goethe,  casting  himself  upon  the  infinite  sea  of  experiments,  became 
crj-stallized  only  in  so  far  as  self-consciously  to  abandon  all  search 
for  the  One  unchangeable  tnith,  and  to  trust  himself  to  the  mani- 
foldness  of  life.  Remarkably  enough  in  his  pursuit  of  a  knowledge 
of  nature,  he  did  not  follow  his  own  theory',  but  adopted  the  ver}'  one 
on  which  speculative  philosophy  is  based  ;  the  a/r/if^r/ synthetic.  His 
theory  of  tlie  plant-creation,  his  theor}'  of  colors,  and  indeed  his 
v/hole  apperception  of  nature  was  altogether  speculative  ;  and  Schil- 
ler hit  the  truth  exactly,  when  after  Goethe  had  explained  to  him 
his  metamorphosis  of  plants,  he  said  :  "  But  this  is  an  idea,  not  an 
experience  !  "  It  is  surely  curious  that  Goethe  should  have  been  pro- 
voked because  Schiller  truly  described  the  general  theory,  of  which 
his  special  theory  in  this  instance  was  only  an  application. 

Devoid  of  Christian  fiiith,  and  with  a  strong  aversion  to  philosophy 
—  true  clearness  was  of  course  out  of  the  question  for  Goethe  —  he 
remai:i  d  in  the  region  of  groping  and  error,  and  plunged  in  deeper 
and  cl'yper,  as  his  original  religiousness  Ipst  its  hold  upon  him.  The 
faith  fjf  childhood,  which  had  clung  to  him  and  protected  him  for  so 
manv  y^'n*^ .,  was  gradually  lost  sight  of  altogether,  and  to  the  redeemer, 
Philr; .  •.':;•.  (locthe  refused  to  go  for  future  succor.  This  aversion  to 
philr  )  ■/  v.as  a  natural  instinct  in  Goethe,  which  he  had  not  force  of 
char;-         -iiough  to  overcome.     A  purely  intuitive  mind,  a  genius  — 
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in  the  profoundest  significance  of  the  word  —  he  had  cast  aside  tbe 
immediate  faith  in  contemplation,  which  genius  requires,  and  yet 
feared  to  give  himself  up  wholly  to  philosophy,  and  thereby  again  to 
become  a  whole  man  —  not  a  genius,  but  a  thinker  —  because  that  step 
would  have  compelled  a  total  change  of  character.  He  chose  to  bal- 
ance between  both  sides,  between  genius  and  thinking ;  and  thus  he 
became  that  curious  compound  of  an  inspired  poet  and  erring  thinker, 
such  as  we  shall  find  him  hereafter  until  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
when  genius  once  more  attained  the  upperhand,  and  asserted  its  sa- 
cred superiority. 

The  same  change  we  have  described  as  taking  place  in  Goethe's 
moral  and  religious  views  and  character,  took  place  in  Goethe's  art- 
nature.  Hitherto  he  had  worked  in  the  manner  of  a  genius,  of  an 
inspired  poet  —  to  use  Schiller's  designation  —  of  a  truly  naive  poet 
But  this  was  no  longer  satisfactory.  He  would  no  longer  trust  to  the 
assertions  of  his  political  instinct,  or  genius ;  he  would  see^  see  the  true 
object  and  manner  of  working  of  a  poet.  But  here  again  he  refused 
to  go  to  the  school  of  philosophy  for  enlightenment  on  the  subject  of 
art.  Schiller  had  done  so,  and  had  built  up  a  profound  school  of 
aesthetics,  fixed  immoveable  rules,  which  thereafter  guarded  him  in  all 
his  poetical  undertakings.  Schiller  was  never  a  naive  poet,  and 
hence  he  had  set  himself,  as  he  was  bound  to  do  in  the  sacredness  of 
his  calling,  to  investigate  the  proper  character  and  ideal  of  the  senti- 
mental poet,  and  to  aspire  after  its  highest  perfection. 

Goethe,  the  naive  poet  of  his  sentimental  age,  par  excellence^  refused 
to  be  longer  a  naive  poet,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  refused  to  ascer- 
tain what  he  ought  dien  to  be  as  a  sentimental  poet.  Hence  we 
shall  find  in  his  later  poetical  works  an  uncertainty  and  wavering 
which  only  the  influence  of  Schiller  tended  to  bring  to  some  sort  of 
order  and  fixedness.  What  might  not  the  great  genius  of  Goethe  have 
given  to  the  world,  if  through  self-determination  he  had  risen  to  pure 
light  and  clearness  of  his  vocation,  when  the  much  less  gifted  Schil- 
ler was  by  it  enabled  to  rise  from  "The  Robbers,"  to  "William 
Tell?'' 

The  development  in  the  character  and  poetical  art  6i  Goethe  dur- 
ing his  first  ten  years  residence  in  Weimar  and  chiefly  during 
his  stay  in  Italy,  and  on  which  development  he  so  prides  himself,  we 
can  therefore  only  deplore.  If  he  congratulates  himself  on  extended 
knowledge  of  poetical  art  and  manner  of  working,  we  mourn  the  loss 
of  a  fresh-hearted  poet-genius,  which  only  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
study  of  philosophy  could  have  restored  to  original  vigor.  If  Goethe 
prides  himself  that  he  has  overcome  not  only  physical  disgust,  by 
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anatomical  st,udies,  but  also  moral  disgust,  and  that  'Mife''  and 
"knowledge"  have  emancipated  him  from  his  childish  notions  of 
morality,  and  favor  placed  him  upon  a  higher,  more  comprehensive 
and  universal  standpoint,  we  from  our  standpoint  of  morality  cannot 
but  deeply  regret  this  effect  of  "  culture."  The  quiet  submission  to 
life  as  it  is  and  the  acceptance  of  "  all  that  exists  as  rational,"  we  can 
only  regard  as  the  result  of  a  fear  to  battle  with  his  mother-inherited 
temperament ;  a  laziness  to  change  his  organization  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  true  philosophy,  a  true  and  thorough  conserva- 
tism. He  never  appears  to  us  as  a  clear,  self-determining  moral 
being,  and  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  are  visible  even  in  his  natural 
studies  and  in  the  invectives  of  his  satire.  The  profound  interest  in 
all  the  problems  which  agitate  mankind,  no  longer  lives  in  him.  He 
only  feels  an  interest  in  the  problems  which  his  individual  tempera- 
ment suggests: 

We  have  been  thus  careful  to  distinguish  two  periods  of  Goethe's 
life,  separated  by  the  Italian  travels  (though  the  cause  of  the  change 
commences,  as  we  said,  much  earlier,)  because  we  shall  thereby  be 
enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  his  works  and  a  truer 
understanding  of  his  inner  development.  And  at  this  point  it  ceases 
to  be  of  interest  to  pursue  the  career  of  his  external  life,  as  we  have 
done  heretofore.  The  Weimar  residence  contains  nothing  beyond 
the  connection  with  Frau  von  Stein  and  his  subsequent  m.irriagc  with 
Caroline  Volpius,  which  might  show  external  causes  for  the  change 
in  Goethe ;  and  his  Italian  travels  have  but  a  few  love-adventures 
which  interfere  with  the  externally  even  current  of  his  life.  On  his 
return  to  Weimar  the  same  quiet  life  is  entered  upon,  which  even  the 
gigantic  political  and  military  enterprises  of  Napoleon  can  scarcely 
ruffle  for  a  moment. 

Only  one  important  change  it  is  of  interest  to  note.  In  the  first 
epoch  of  Goethe*s  life,  we  have  found  him  possessed  of  the  conviction, 
that  his  vocation  was  that  of  a  painter  or  plastic  artist.  This  con- 
viction kept  its  hold  upon  Goethe's  mind  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  residence  at  Weimar,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  solve  this  great  doubt 
of  his  life,  that  the  Italian  travels  were  undertaken.  Ilencf*  we  find 
him  in  Italy  devoting  almost  exclusive  attention  to  palming,  model- 
ling, &c. ;  for  months  he  diligently  occupied  himself  with  moddiitig  a 
fooi.  Only  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  Italy,  does  ho  finally 
make  up  his  mind  that  he  is  not  to  be  a  painter,  but  a  poet,  and  that 
his  future  life  shall  be  solely  devoted  to  this  ^^and  vocation  I 

But   alas!    this  resolution   never  bore   fruit.     On   his   return  to 
Weimar  we  find  him  giving  his  mind  another  wrong  diTect\ot^  "v^VclkXv 
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henceforth  governed  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  ceased  to  aspire  to 
be  a  painter,  but  he  again  laid  aside  his  holy  vocation  of  a  poet 
for  an  inclination  for  natural  sciences.  To  some  extent  they  had  in- 
terested him  all  his  life-time  as  became  so  ardent  a  lover  of  nature ; 
and  two  important  discoveries  in  these  sciences  had  been  made  by 
him  previous  to  his  return  from  Italy.  But  they  had  never  so  ab- 
sorbed his  attention  and  time  as  they  now  commenced  to  do,  and 
although  we  estimate  at  their  fullest  value  the  h priori  discoveries  of 
Goethe  on  this  field,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  poet,  who  might 
have  created  a  dramatic  literature  for  Germany,*  devoted  his  chief 
attention  to  a  theory  of  colors  which  he  might  have  employed  any  of 
his  scientific  friends  to  arrange  and  develop. 

And  now.  that  we  are  about  to  take  our  leave  of  him,  let  US|  in 
order  to  justify  our  view  of  the  two  epochs  in  Goethe's  lifd,  quote  the 
chief  works  to  which  each  epoch  gave  rise.  The  reader  will  see 
that  nearly  all  the  larger  works,  whereby  the  name  of  Goethe  has  be- 
come known  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  written  in  the  first 
epoch,  and  many  of  the  others  were  conceived  before  he  went  to 
Weimar. 

First  Epoch,  1766-1786. 

Egmont 

Proserpina. 

Faust,  first  part,  and  Helena  of 
the  second  part. 

Tasso. 

Die  Voegel. 

Iphigenia. 

The  first  six  books  of  Wilhelm 
Meister. 


Goetz. 

Werther. 

Clavigo. 

Prometheus. 

Stella. 

Kuenstlers  Erdenwallen. 

Erwin  and  Elmira. 

Claudine  von  Villa  Bella. 


Second  Epoch,  1786- 1832. 


Roman  Elegies. 
Metamorphosis  of  Plants. 
Venetian  Epgrams. 
Optical  Conlributions. 
The  Grand  Cophta. 
Reineke  Fuchs. 
German  Emigrants. 


Natural  Daughter. 

Elective  Affinities. 

Conclusion  of  Wilhelm  Meister. 

Theory  of  Colors. 

Truth  and  Poetry. 

Italian  Travels. 

West-Easterly  Divan. 


♦  The  excuse,  that  there  was  no  German  nation  for  which  to  write,  is  paltry  and 
absurd.  Did  Shakspeare  write  for  the  English  nation  ?  Nationality  is  finite  and 
will  always  mar  a  product  of  art.  No  good  work  of  art  is  national  or  wu  ever 
written  for  a  nation.    To  be  of  permanent  value  it  must  be  cosmopolitan. 
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The  Tale.  Morphology. 

Xenien.  Campaign  in  France. 

Herrmann  and  Dorothea.  Meteorology. 

Essay  on  Laokoon.  Second  Part  of  Faust 

This  classification,  necessarily  very  imperfect,  and  comprehending 
only  the  more  prominent  of  his  writings,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  second  epoch  of  his  life  was  singularly  deficient  in  great  poetical 
works.  "  Reineke  Fuchs  "  and  "  Herrmann  and  Dorothea  **  are  of 
course  universally  known  and  appreciated,  as  well  for  their  artistic 
excellence  as  for  their  great  poetic  beauty ;  but  even  they  are  not  of 
universal  interest,  as  are  and  will  be  ever  "  Werther  "  and  "  Faust," 
"  Egmont "  and  "  Iphigenia  " ;  and  how  very  inferior  is  the  rest  of 
"  Wilhelm  Meister  "  to  the  first  six  books  ! 

It  would  be  pedantic  to  draw  a  historical  line  between  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Groethe  and  separate  them  according  to  date  ;  if  this  were 
our  intention  it  were  foolish.  We  have  works  quite  as  excellent  in 
Goethe's  second  epoch  as  in  his  first ;  but  a  general  comparison,  which 
is  all  we  mean  to  suggest,  shows  a  deplorable  change  and  falling  off, 
such  as  we  have  seen  the  cause  of  in  his  life.  It  is  only  at  the  close 
of  that  life,  as  the  purity  of  heaven  again  draws  near  and  the  simple 
failh  of  childhood  again  assumes  its  long  lost  supremacy,  that  we  find 
a  final  and  supernally  magnificent  illumination  of  Goethe's  true 
genius.  Then  he  becomes  greater  than  he  has  ever  been  before, 
all  the  holy  religious  feelings  return  again  and  sway  with  wonderful 
force  the  estranged  heart,  which  now,  enriched  with  the  experience 
and  art  of  a  lifetime,  gives  expression  to  the  grandest  and  noblest 
utterances  with  unprecedented  vigour.  Its  great  final  utterance 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  last  few  scenes  of  the  Second  Part  of  "  Faust" 
The  Faust  of  the  First  Part,  who  had  become  almost  a  stranger  to 
us  in  the  first  parts  of  the  Second  Part,  suddenly  appears  to  us  again, 
his  well  known  form  undetermined  and  vague  in  character  as  ever,  to 
be  sure,  but  with  all  the  high  longings  and  earnest  thirst  for  truth,  so 
magnificently  portrayed  in  the  First  Part.  We  hear  not  only  his  burn- 
ing thoughts  again,  but  even  the  language  and  metre  return  to  their 
original  alternate  beauty  and  Mephistophelean  doggerel ;  nay  the 
strains  begin  to  sound  similar,  as  if  the  same  theme  were  taken  up ; 
the  angels  with  their  roses  chant  familiar  melodies,  and  the  rejuve- 
nescence becomes  perfectly  clear  when  Gretchen,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Mater  Dolorosa,  breaks  out  in  the  triumphant  strain  : 

Neige,  Neige, 
Da  Ohnc  gleiche. 
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Du  Strahlenreiche 

Dein  Antlitz  gnadig  meinem  Gliickl 

Der  Fruh  Geliebte 
Nicht  mehr  Betruebte 
£r  kommt  zuriick. 

In  the  whole  of  Faust,  there  is  nothing  so  exquisitely  touching  as 
the  recurrence  of  this  scene  from  the  First  Part,  in  all  the  higher  glory 
and  beauty  which  it  obtains  from  the  change  of  scenes.  The  sorely 
troubled  Gretchen  in  earthly  body,  is  now  changed  into  a  jubilant, 
triumphant  soul,  but  as  loving  and  charmingly  runve  as  ever,  the 
figure  of  a  Mater  Dolorosa  changed  for  the  real  Mater  Dolorosa,  the 
ruling  queen  of  heaven. 

The  last  strains  of  this  immortal  poem,  powerful  and  religiously 
grand  beyond  expression,  reconcile  us  fully  again  with  the  poet,  and 
all  the  love  and  admiration  which  drew  us  towards  him  in  the  health 
and  glow  of  his  beauty  and  youth«  re-awaken  in  view  of  the  aged  poe^ 
who  has  shaken  off  the  errors  of  manhood,  and  returned  to  the  purity 
and  health  of  his  divine  genius. 

A.  £.  Kroegee. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  DEAD-LOCK. 

FIFTY  years  ago  Unitarianism  was  active,  aggressive,  and 
uncompromising.  It  asserted  the  Unity  of  God.  It  denied 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  It  rejected  the  Trinity.  It  repudiated  Atone- 
ment for  sin  as  immoral.  It  stigmatized  Vicarious  Suffering  as  un- 
just It  ignored  Total  Depravity  as  false.  It  made  open  war  upon 
the  evangelical  system.  Above  all,  it  set  aside  the  claims  of  Tradi- 
tion, denied  the  efficacy  of  Faith,  and  asserted  the  supremacy  of 
Keason  and  the  Moral  Sense. 

Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  we  read  the  sermons 
of  those  old  Iconoclasts,  and  feel  the  thrill  of  their  impassioned  rhet- 
oric. True,  they  were  not  always  consistent.  They  varied  from  eadi 
other  in  doctrines  and  details.  They  were  not  generally  deep 
thinkers,  and  those  who  were  such  were  fettered  by  the  old  routine. 
Science  had  not  then  opened  her  bible  of  stone.  She  had  not  yet 
spread  before  us  her  fossil  plants  and  shells  and  bones,  to  prove  by 
actual  demonstration  the  absuiditj  of  Genesis 
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The  doctrine  that  "in  Adam's  fall,  we  sinned  all,"  had  not  yet 
been  exploded  by  the  evidence  that  imperfection,  and  suffering,  and 
death,  preceded  the  advent  of  man,  and  were  ingrained  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  Universe. 

The  Unitarians,  in  that  intellectual  Revfval,  differed  and  agreed 
to  differ.  They  did  not  try  to  establish  a  standard  of  conformity.  Far 
less  did  they  seek  to  conceal  their  opinions.  They  did  not  stand  on 
the  defensive.  They  neither  whined,  nor  canted,  nor  apologized. 
They  did  not  seek  admission  into  orthodox  associations.  They  did 
better-  They  attacked  or^odoxy  in  its  very  citadel  of  Puritan  New 
England.  Like  Christ,  they  "  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword." 
How  fiercely  the  battle  raged  !  In  every  congregation,  in  every  fam- 
ily, in  every  pew,  the  struggle  between  Faith  and  Reason,  between  the 
dead  letter  and  the  living  spirit,  was  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end ! 

The  result  was  division.  Where  orthodoxy  had  the  majority,  the 
heterodox  sold  out  their  pews  and  withdrew.  Where  heterodoxy  pre- 
vailed, the  orthodox  sold  out  and  departed.  The  lines  were  drawn, 
the  issues  were  clear,  and  the  result  was  unmistakable.  The  culture, 
and  the  intellect,  and  the  moral  power  of  New  England  pronounced 
with  undoubted  predominance  in  favor  of  the  new  reformation. 

But  while  the  educated  and  literary  classes  of  New  England  thus 
vindicated  their  right  to  think  and  to  reason,  the  less  cultivated,  but 
equally  sincere,  believers  in  the  Puritan  theology  were  roused  into 
grim  and  terrible  earnestness.  To  them,  this  freedom  was  sacrilege, 
this  reform  was  apostacy,  this  reason  was  anti-Christ  Calvinism,  to 
the  common  people  of  New  England,  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  syn- 
on>ine  of  Christianity.  The  verbal  inspiration  of  every  letter  in  the 
Bible  was  essential.  To  doubt  it  was  infidelity,  and  to  deny  it  was 
damnation.  ■  The  physical  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  their  only  hope 
of  immortality.  If  there  was  no  literal  hell,  there  could  be  no  actual 
heaven.  The  doctrine  of  the  cross  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
their  spiritual  being. 

Even  the  superficial  success  of  the  Unitarians  gave  potent  weapons 
to  the  champions  of  reaction.  That  churches  built  by  believers  in  a 
crucified  redeemer  should  have  been  wrested  from  their  children  by 
"skeptics,"  seemed  to  them  a  monstrous  injustice.  How  could  they 
stand  tamely  by  and  see  the  monuipents  of  ancient  piety  and  self- 
denial  perverted  to  the  propagation  of  infidelity  ?  When  Harvard 
University,  highly  endowed  and  historical,  in  part  supported  by  the 
State,  passed  under  the  control  of  Latitudinarianism,  it  seemed  like 
a  combination  of  church  and  state  against  the  most  vital  interests  of 
religion. 
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There  is  an  extraordinary  fatality,  by  some  called  "  God  in  Hisr 
lory,"  which  in  every  revolution  brings  to  the  head  of  affairs  the  nat- 
ural leader.  At  this  critical  moment,  by  the  same  wonderful  law 
which  in  1776  gave  us  a  Washington,  and  in  i860  a  Lincoln,  a  rep- 
resentative man  appeared  in  Boston  and  headed  the  popular  move- 
ment    This  man  was  Lyman  Beecher. 

Like  all  popular  leaders  he  personified  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the 
mental  peculiarities  of  his  followers,  and  thus  triumphed  in  virtue 
alike  of  his  merits  and  defects.  He  was  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
orthodox  party  of  New  England.  In  metaphysics  he  was  weak ;  in 
philosophy,  shallow  ;  to  accurate  scholarsh?^  he  made  no  pretensions. 
But  his  genius,  exactly  adapted  to  his  work,  surpassed  scholarship 
and  baffled  calculation.  He  had  the  head  of  a  statesman,  the  heart 
of  a  woman,  and  the  soul  of  a  saint  With  absolute  sincerity,  intense 
enthusiasm,  and  heroic  tenacity  of  purpose,  he  combined  the  dryest 
humor,  elastic  cheerfulness,  and  shrewd,  practical,  Yankee  common- 
sense. 

Comprehending,  as  by  instinct,  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  Dr. 
Beecher  marshalled  the  evangelical  forces  upon  a  plan  at  once  mas- 
terly and  original.  All  minor  sectarian  differences  were  studiously 
postponed.  Under  an  apparent  liberality  he  concealed  the  real  con- 
servatism of  his  views.  Rejecting  infant  damnation  and  those 
extreme,  elaborate  horrors  which  are  the  logical  deductions  from  the 
premises,  he  yet  accepted  in  the  main  the  frightful  theology  of  Jona- 
than Edwards.  But  with  intuitive  good  sense  he  dwelt  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  exquisite  character  of  Christ,  the  love  of  viod,  the 
redemption  of  sinners,  and  the  reformation  of  society. 

Under  this  vigorous  leadership  the  sects  united  against  their  com- 
mon  enemy.  Leaving  to  Unitarianism  its  claim  of  intellectual  liber- 
ality, which  to  uncultured  minds  seemed  cold  and  shadowy,  they 
undermined  it  by  taking  the  lead  in  every  field  of  practical  reform. 
Against  intemperance,  licentiousness  and  slaver}^  "  in  the  abstract," 
they  lifted  a  voice  of  warning  and  rebuke.  All  the  appliances  of  hope, 
and  love,  and  terror,  and  superstition,  were  judiciously  used  to  gather 
converts  and  multiply  congregations.  Modern  machinery  was  in- 
vented to  second  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Sunday  Schools 
stamped  the  popular  theology  upon  the  plastic  minds  of  children. 
Revivals  worked  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  more  mature.  Foreign 
and  domestic  missions  were  set  on  foot  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  Tract  societies  deluged  the  land  with  solemn  inanities.  Bible 
societies  sent  colporteurs  to  every  farm  and  plantation.  Colleges 
and  seminaries  under  sectarian  management,  were  endowed  and  filled 
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with  students.  These.institutions  annually  sent  out  hundreds  of  half 
taught  graduates  as  teachers  and  professors.  They  were  just  suflS- 
ciently  intelligent  to  be  bigoted,  and  yet  sufficiently  educated  to  be- 
come efficient  leaders  of  a  population  too  much  absorbed  in  practical 
affairs  to  appreciate  profound  thought,  or  accurate  scholarship. 

Meanwhile,  the  Unitarians  failed  utterly  to  comprehend  the  tactics 
of  their  opponents.  Demoralized  by  apparent  victory,  they  incurred 
real  defeat.  They  did  not  appreciate  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  hour.  Instead  of  frankly  admitting  the  radical  incompatibility 
of  a  liberal  theology  with  the  evangelical  system,  they  have  tried  for 
twenty-five  years  to  conceal  it  both  from  themselves  and  others. 
They  were  denounced  as  Freethinkers.  Instead  of  accepting  the 
glorious  epithet,  they  felt  it  a  reproach.  With  nervous  timidity  they 
shrank  from  the  imputation  of  infidelity.  With  fastidious  aversion  to 
controversy,  they  disclaimed  all  desire  to  make  proselytes.  They 
tried  to  gloss  over  the  obnoxious  peculiarities  of  their  faith,  instead 
of  vindicating  them  and  making  them  respected. 

Then  was  seen  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  Unitarian  ministers  trying 
to  get  a  foothold  in  the  great  Orthodox  organizations.  They  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  Bible  and  tract  societies,  and  to  ob- 
tain recognition  as  fellow  Christians  from  men  to  whom  their  rational 
opinions  were  utterly  odious  and  abhorrent.  Meanwhile  the  Ortho- 
dox world  scarcely  condescended  to  conceal  its  contempt. 

In  1833,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  the  acknowledged  Evangelical 
leader,  and  personally  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  thus  expressed 
the  universal  feeling  :  "  There  is  not  a  Unitarian  church  in  the  coun- 
try, in  which  you  will  not  find  a  Bible  on  the  desk,  in  which  they  do 
not  read  from  its  pages,  in  which  they  do  not  speak  of  God  and  of 
virtue  with  reverence  and  admiration;  yet  when  questioned  as  to 
what  they  believe,  you  find  that  they  beiia>e  in  nothing  essential  to  Chris* 
tianity.  When  they  reject  the  great  doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour,  the  atonement  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  what 
remains  to  be  received  or  rejected  ?" 

But  when,  in  1841,  Theodore  Parker  set  forth,  in.  plain,  honest 
English  words,  the  very  doctrines  which  twenty-five  years  before,  the 
Unitarians  had  so  triumphantly  avowed,  he  found  no  enemies  so 
bitter  as  the  very  men  from  whom  he  had  drawn  his  inspiration,  and 
whose  sympathy  he  had  a  right  to  expect  Luther  was  not  more  dis- 
tasteful to  the  dealers  in  Indulgencies  than  was  (and  is)  an  upright 
and  downright  speaker  of  the  truth  to  ecclesiastical  trimmers  of  his 
own  denomination. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  two  young  Unitarian  men  of  Citicmi\2L^  \TvdMC«flL 
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Mr.  Parker  to  lecture  thete,  which  he  did  wit)i  eminent  ability  ana 
success.  Of  course,  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  Unitarian  church. 
His  first  sermon  caused  a  fluttering  which  would  have  been  amusing 
if  it  had  not  been  pitiful.  Some  of  his  audience  actually  left  the 
church  before  the  sermon  was  ended.  And  more  than  one  Unitarian 
felt  bound  to  anticipate  Orthodox  criticism  by  disavowing  the  doc- 
trine, and  denouncing  the  speaker  in  the  Cincinnati  newspapers. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  multiply  illustrations  of  a  fact  patent  to 
alL  The  Orthodox  forms  and  phraseology  are  carefully  imitated. 
Prayers  and  petitions  are  offered  to  God  "  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'^  One  may  attend  many  Unitarian  churches 
for  months  without  hearing  a  word  indicative  of  any  departure  from 
the  standard  of  Orthodoxy.  All  is  cold,  formal,  and  decorous.  But 
if,  by  accident,  a  sermon  ever  gets  preached  which  has  in  it  the  old 
ring  of  Freedom  and  Progress,  there  is  visible  at  once  a  feeling  of 
indignation  and  disgust. 

When  a  party  is  afraid  or  ashamed  of  its  principles,  it  is  already, 
to  all  practical  purposes,  dead  i  There  are,  indeed,  among  Unita- 
rian ministers  and  congregations  many  noble  exceptions.  But,  as  a 
body,  they  no  longer  exert  any  wide  or  salutary  influence.  Unitari- 
anism  is  no  longer  infiuendal  enough  to  be  odious.  It  stands  for  no 
truth.  It  represents  no  idea.  It  arouses  no  enthusiasm.  Every 
other  sect  grows  with  the  nation's  growth.  The  Unitarians  grow  not 
at  all.  In  many  States,  not  a  single  congregation.  In  many  others, 
one  or  two  feeble  societies.  Why  is  this  ?  Methodists,  Episcopal- 
ians, Catholics,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Orthodox,  Congregational ists, 
Universalists,  add  thousands  every  year  to  their  numbers.  Spiritual- 
ism spreads  like  Jonah's  gourd.  Even  Mormonism  sends  its  mis- 
sionaries to  Europe  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Jews  build  their 
synagogues  from  Maine  to  Texas.     Only  Unitarian  ism  languishes. 

No  form  is  too  puerile  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  sect ;  sprink- 
ling or  immersion  ;  circumcision  or  holy  water ;  the  literal  presence 
of  God  in  a  wafer,  or  of  disembodied  spirits  in  a  table.  Upon  the 
trivial  question  whether  the  infant  shall  be  sprinkled,  or  the  child 
immersed,  churches  are  built,  newspapers  printed,  and  thousands  of 
men  and  women  are  ready  to  go  to  the  stake.  Nothing  is  too  im- 
moral to  be  justified ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  subjection  ol 
woman,  the  revival  of  polygamy,  the  practice  of  free  love,  all  have 
open  and  zealous  advocates.  But  the  reRgiou  of  Reason  and  Nature' 
is  neglected  and  despised  I 

Is  it  then  human  nature  that  has  retrogaded,  or  the  church  that 
has  abdicated  its  mission  ?  While  science  liberalizes  even  the  Ortho* 
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dox  world,  and  the  secular  spirit  saps  the  foundations  of  the  old 
theology,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  America  as  a  church  of  Progress, 
of  Intellect,  and  of  Ideas. 

And  the  reason  is  perfectly  obvious.  Duplicity  in  action  has 
arisen  from  duplicity  in  opinion  and  sentiment.  For  the  past  twenty- 
five  yfcars  there  has  been  a  radical  discrepancy  in  the  views  of  Unita- 
rians. Under  the  inevitable  law  of  development,  two  distinct  crys- 
tallizations have  long  since  taken  place.  The  Conservative  party,  a 
numerical  majority,  is  timid,  formal,  sentimental,  and  fastidious.  It 
is  made  up  of  Laodiceans,  lukewarm  and  languid.  It  is  of  the  world 
worldly,  torpid  and  respectable,  careful  of  appearances  and  averse  to 
innovation.  It  loves,  above  all  else,  genteel,  quiet  elegance,  and  good 
taste.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  well  bred,  polished  religious  indiffer- 
ence. 

The  Radical  party  is  a  minority  of  earnest  men  and  women  strug- 
gling lo  solve  for  themselves  and  others  the  great  problems  of  life 
and  destiny.  They  are  positive  in  their  convictions,  fixed  in  their 
antagonism  to  the  old  tenets  of  historical  Christianity,  and  desirous 
to  wage  open  and  deadly  war  with  the  popular  theology. 

These  incongruous  elements  have  been  for  a  whole  generation  in 
a  theological  dead-lock.  What  the  minority  have  lacked  in  wealth  and 
numbers,  they  have  made  up  in  intellect  and  zeal.  But  it  has  been 
a  marriage  of  incompatibilities.  Like  acid  and  alkali  they  have  neu- 
tralized each  other.  Reversing  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion,  they 
have  realized  a  surprising  slate  of  permanent  inactivity. 

There  are  noble  men  in  the  Unitarian  body  to-day,  who  heartily  be- 
lieve in  the  unity  of  (iod  and  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  in  the  supre- 
macy of  reason  and  the  affirmations  of  the  moral  sense,  in  the  law  of 
development  and  the  fact  of  progress.  Moreover,  they  believe  that 
religion  has  no  necessary  connection  with  theolog}',  and  is  compati- 
ble with  the  widest  diversity  of  belief. 

So  long  as  these  men  retain  their  connection  with  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  a  by-gone  generation,  they  are  like  Sampson  in  the  lap  of 
Delilah.  We  cannot  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  We  cannot 
galvanize  a  corpse  into  life.  If  we  would  exert  an  inHuence  upon 
the  world,  we  must  stand  for  our  Idea,  If  truth  and  liberty  are  dear 
to  our  souls,  we  must  offer  them  to  others,  and  proclaim  the  gospel 
to  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  And  if  it  be  true  that  "  what  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder,"  it  is  equally  true  that  those 
whom  God  hath  put  asunder,  no  man  should  any  longer  strive  to 

""^  Henry  B.  Blackwelu 


/ 


THE    PILGRIM. 
[F^om  the  German  of  Uhland.] 

THE  Pilgrim  is  moved  by  an  impulse  strong— 
To  the  blessed  city  of  God  he  goes ; 
To  the  blessed  City  of  heavenly  song, 
That  the  Spirit  to  him  with  promise  shows. 

'<  Thou  blissful  stream  !    In  thy  mirror  bright 

The  Holiest  thou  wilt  soon  embrace; 
Ye  rocky  cliffs  !     In  the  sunshine  light, 

Ye  see  even  now,  from  afar,  his  face. 

"And  I  hear  the  little  beUs  ring  clear  — 

And  the  evening-glow  falls  over  all ; 
Oh,  had  I  but  wings,  to  fly  from  here, 

Away  over  valley  and  rocky  wall  1 " 

He  is  drunken  with  rapture  pure  and  high  — 

Languid  with  pain  he  bows  his  head. 
And  sleeping  now  on  the  flowers  doth  lie  — 

His  thoughts  to  the  City  of  God  have  fled 

"Too  wide,  too  wide  are  these  dreary  spaces. 
Too  wide  for  the  tortures  of  longing  wild  j 

Ah,  show  me  at  last  the  longed-for  places, 
Bearing  me  upward,  ye  visions  mild  ! " 

Then  opened  the  Heavens,  and  from  on  high, 

A  radiant  angel,  the  answer  gave  — 
"  How  can  I  to  him  the  power  deny, 

To  whom  I  the  lofty  longing  gave! 

"Longing  and  dreaming  are  pleasant  ever  — 

Ever  sweet  to  the  heart  of  youth ; 
But  nobler  far  is  the  brave  endeavor. 

That  makes  of  the  beautiful  vision  —  Truth." 

He  fades  away  in  the  fragrant  morning; 

On  marches  the  Pilgrim,  strong  once  more, 
Over  hill, '  and  valley,  danger  scorning, 

And  stands,  at  last,  at  the  golden  door. 

And  the  City  wide  its  portals  flinging, 

Like  the  arms  of  a  mother,  receives  the  Son ; 

While  songs  of  heavenly  joy  are  ringing 
And  the  Pilgrim's  course  on  earth  is  run.  A.  T. ' 


WHO    IS    OUR    SAVIOUR? 

CHRISTIAN  Theology  answers,  "  Jesus  Christ " ;  and  says  this 
answer  is  found  in  the  Bible.  Though  the  testimony  of  no  book 
should  be  deemed  sufficient  for  settling  such  a  question,  yet  it  may 
be  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  the  popular  answer  is  borne  out  by 
the  use  of  the  word  Saviour  among  the  Biblical  writers.  Many  per- 
sons who  have  been  educated  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  popular 
theology  without  much  thought  of  its  origin,  if  they  should  look  into 
this  matter,  would  (ioubtless  be  surprised  to  find  how  few  times  the 
name  of  Saviour  is  given  to  Jesus  in  the  Bible  —  how  few  times,  in- 
deed, the  word  occurs  there  at  all.  The  truth  is,  it  was  not  till  some 
time  after  most  of  the  New  Testament  was  written — that  is,  several 
^generations  after  the  life-time  of  Jesus  and  the  first  apostles — that 
the  term  Saviour  came  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  as  a  title  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  saviour  is  used  in  its  generic 
sense  ;  never  in  the  specific  theological  sense  which  has  been  given 
to  it  in  Christian  literature.  It  is  applied  to  kings  and  great  rulers, 
to  successful  generals,  to  mer>  of  remarkable  wisdom  and  power,  to 
any  man  who  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  Israelites  from  oppres- 
sion, or  in  conquering  their  enemies,  or  in  turning  them  from  idol- 
atry, and  building  them  up  as  a  people.  Thus,  Jehovah,  it  is  said, 
raised  up  a  Saviour  to  Israel  in  Othniel,  who  was  both  a  judge  and 
leader  of  armies ;  and  again  in  Ehud,  son  of  Serah,  who  overcome 
the  Moabites  and  their  king  ;  and  again  in  the  king  Joash,  who  went 
to  war  with  the  king  of  Syria,  the  oppressor  of  Israel,  and  three  times 
conquered  him,  and  recovered  from  his  hands  the  cities  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  hands  of  the  Israelites.  We  find  the  word  also  in  the 
plural  form  ;  as,  in  recounting  the  mercies  of  Jehovah  to  Israel,  it  is 
said  (Neh.  ix.  27),  He  gave  them  saviours,  who  saved  them  from  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Using  the  word  precisely  in  the  same  sense, 
these  old  Hebrew  writers  would  have  called  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
saviour  of  Holland;  William  HI.  the  saviour  of  England;  George 
Washington,  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  General  Grant,  the  saviour  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  in 
the  Prophets,  the  term  saviour  is  applied  also  to  God,  and  apparently 
With  a  caution  against  leaning  too'  much  on  finite  helpers,  and  for- 
getting the  Supreme  Source  whence  all  help  and  salvation  come  — 
the  Almighty  One,  who  is  Saviour  above  all  saviours. 
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This  was  the  primary  office  of  the  prophets,  — to  refer  the  people 
back  of  all  intermediate,  subordinate  and  finite  agencies,  to  the  su- 
preme an4  overruling  agency  in  all  the  affairs  of  men, — to  lead  them 
directly  to  God  as  Inspirer,  Guide,  Ruler,  Judge,  and  Saviour. 

Whereas  the  people,  in  their  oppressions  and  distresses,  were  look- 
ing about  for  some  finite,  outward  relief,  now  trying  this  leader  and 
now  that,  now  one  remedy  and  now  another,  and  seeking  everywhere 
among  human  means  —  sometimes  in  foreign  alliance,  sometimes  in 
a  change  of  domestic  policy  —  the  one  panacea  for  all  their  wants  and 
woes,  and  waiting  and  praying  for  some  great  deliverer  to  come,  the 
prophets  cried  in  warning,  "  Seek  not  hither  and  thither ;  go  not 
wandering  over  the  earth  for  your  help ;  these  all  are  broken  reeds 
to  which  you  trust  without  the  one  Everiasting  Refuge:  Go  to 
Jehovah,  God  of  gods  and  King  of  Kings ;  you  have  disobeyed  his 
commandments,  but  return  unto  him  and  he  will  have  mercy ;  do 
justice  and  walk  in  His  ways,  and  He  will  save  you."  It  was  in  the 
spirit  of  such  thoughts  as  these  that  we  have  the  exclamation  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (xliii.  ii),  "Thus  saith  the  Lord:  I,  even  I,  am  the 
Lord ;  and  beside  me  there  is  no  Saviour  " ;  or  of  the  prophet 
Rosea  (xiii.  4),  "  Thou  shalt  know  no  God  but  me ;  for  there  is 
no  Saviour  besides  me." 

These  examples  will  serve  sufficiently  to  show  the  usage  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  regard  to  the  term  Saviour :  it  is  used  never  in  a 
specific,  theological  sense,  but  always  in  its  generic  meaning  of  helper 
or  deliverer ;  and  it  is  applied,  first  to  all  persons  who  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  were  instrumental  in  bringing  either  physical  deliver- 
ance or  moral  and  spiritual  help  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  sec- 
ondly, it  is  applied  to  God  as  the  supreme  Helper  and  Deliverer 
above  all.  Whatever  the  Orthodox  interpretation  of  the  prophets 
may  be,  there  is  not  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  where  the  term 
is  used  prophetically  or  symbolically  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

On  turning  to  the  New  Testament,  we  should  naturally  expect, 
from  the  common  use  of  the  title.  Saviour,  in  the  Christian  Church,  to 
find  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  it  in  this  second  part  of  the  Bible. 
The  contrary  is  the  fi^ct.     In  the  first  and  second   Gospels  —  the 
most  valuable,   as  carrying  us,  probably,   to  the  oldest  sources  of 
Christianity  —  the  word   Saviour  does   not  occur  at  all,  either  as 
applied  to  Jesus,  or  to  any  one  else.     It  is  found  but  twice  in  Luke  ;    , 
once  (i.  47),  where  it  is  used  as  a  title  of  God  ;  and  once  (ii.  11),  it-z: 
is  used,  7oifh  t/ie  indefinite  article^  of  Jesus  — where  the  sense  is  the^ 
same  as  'n  its  generic  application  to  human  persons  in  the  Old  Tes-^ 
lament     It  occurs  but  once  even  in  the  4th  Gospel,  though  writte^r^ 
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long  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  with  the  distinct  domgatic  purpose  to 
prove  him  the  Messiah  and  supernatural  Son  of  God.  In  this  instance 
it  is  used,  of  Jesus  and  with  the  definite  article :  and  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  all  the  Gospels  where  Jesus  is  called  "the  Saviour";  and 
in  this  case,  it  is  not  the  author  of  the  Gospel  or  any  of  the  disciples 
that  call  him  so,  but  the  title  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  heretic 
Samaritans.  In  the  book  of  Acts,  the  term  Saviour  is  found  but 
twice  —  in  both  instances  applied  to  Jesus,  but  in  both  instances  with 
the  indefinite  article,  and  in  precisely  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  of 
leading  providential  men  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  words  in  both 
cases  are,  "  Him  hath  God  raised  up  to  be  a  Saviour  to  Israel." 
(Acts  V.  31 ;  xiii.  23).  When  we  come  to  the  Epistles  we  meet  the  word 
more  frequently,  yet  in  them  it  is  found  only  in  the  shorter  and  later 
ones.  There  are  twenty-one  epistles,  but  the  word  is  found  but  nine- 
teen times  in  them  all,  and  is  used  indifferently  of  God  and  of  Jesus. 
Sometimes  the  two  uses  occur  in  close  juxtaposition  ;  as  in  the  epistle 
to  Titus,  I  St  chapter,  3d  verse,  we  have  the  phrase  "  God  our  Saviour,*' 
and  in  the  very  next  verse  the  phrase,  "  Christ  our  Saviour."  In  the 
book  of  Revelation  the  word  does  not  occur  at  all. 

But  not  more  noteworthy  is  the  general  absence  of  the  term  Saviour 
as  applied  to  Jesus  from  the  New  Testament,  than  is  its  presence  in 
the  places  where  it  is  found.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  historical 
parts,  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  the  title  is  applied  to  Jesus  but 
four  times,  three  times  in  the  generic,  common  sense  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  once  with  the  definite  article ;  and  this  one  instance  is 
in  the  fourth  Gospel.  Now  this  Gospel  in  any  event  is  the  latest  of 
all  the  historical  portions  of  the  New  Testament  —  it  having  been 
written,  if  the  disciple  John  was  its  author,  near  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  but  more  probably  (on  the  well  sustained  supposition  that  it 
had  other  authorship)  not  written  till  after  one  or  more  decades  of 
the  second  century  had  passed.  And  when  we  come  to  discriminate 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  term. Saviour  in  the  Epistles,  we  find 
that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  Cor- 
inthians, Thessalonians,  Colossians,  Hebrews,  nor  in  the  epistle  of 
James,  and  first  of  Peter.  We  find  it  but  once  in  the  three  epistles 
of  John,  once  in  each  of  the  epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  Ephe- 
aans,  and  once  in  the  epistle  of  Judcj — in  this  latter  instance  refer- 
ring to  God ;  and  finally,  of  the  nineteen  instances  of  its  occurrence 
in  all  the  epistles,  fifteen  are  in  the  so-called  Pastoral  Epistles  of 
Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus  and  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  —  of 
whick  fifteen  instances,  ten  are  applications  of  the  title  to  Jesus. 
Now  it  happens  that  these  epistles — the  epistles  to  Timothy  and 
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Titus  and  the  second  of  Peter  —  are,  it  cannot  be  said  merely,  of 
doubted  genuineness,  but  of  proved  ungenuineness.  Impartial  and 
scholarly  critics  of  all  school,  of  theology,  conservative  and  radical 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  epistles  are  not  the  produc- 
tions of  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter,  but  have  their  authorship  in  the 
second  century.  And  further,  it  happens  that  each  of  the  other  epis- 
tles in  which  the  word  Saviour  is  applied  to  Jesus,  is  also  under 
doubts  as  to  its  apostolic  origin,  though  the  doubts  are  not  so  well 
substantiated  as  with  regard  to  those  just  mentioned. 

We  have,  therefore,  these  very  remarkable  facts  :  in  none  of  the 
earlier,  longer,  and  more  important  epistles  is  the  tide  of  Saviour 
given  to  Jesus  ;  in  no  one  of  the  epistles  attributed  to  Paul,  that  are 
of  undoubted  genuineness,  do  we  find  that  title  ;  in  none  of  the  epis- 
tles that  are  of  undoubted  apostolic  origin,  or  that  belong,  beyonA 
question,  to  apostolic  times,  do  we  find  it     And  putting  these  facts 
alongside  of  what  we  learned  concerning  the  use  of  the  term  by  the 
writers  of  the  gospels,  we  discover  that  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  age 
of  the  first  apostles  and  to  their  unquestioned  productions,  the  nearer 
we  get  to  the  time  of  Jesus  himself  and  to  the  original  sources  of 
Christian  history  and  doctrine,  the  less  frequently  do  we  meet  the 
term  Saviour  applied  to  Jesus.     In  Mattjiew,  in  Mark,  in  Luke,  in 
the  Acts,  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  great  and  unquestioned  epistles 
of  Paul  —  that  is,  in  all  the  writings  which,  either  by  original  author- 
ship or  literary  tradition,  carry  us  back  to  the  first  apostolic  age  — 
the  name  of  Saviour  is  seldom  given  to  Jesus,  and  never  in  any  other 
than  that  generic  sense  of  helper  and  deliverer  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  human  persons  of  beneficent  power  in  the  Old  Testament ;  when 
used  at  all,  it  is  with  the  indefinite  article.     When  we  come  to  the 
fourth  gospel,  near  the  end  of  the  first  century,  or,  more  probably,  in 
the  second  —  at  least  two  generations  after  the  death  of  Jesus  —  we 
find  him  once  called  the  Saviour.     But  not  till  we  come  to  writings 
which  learned  and  critical  students  place  near  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  do  we  find  the  name  Saviour  given  to  him  as  a  frequent 
and  familiar  title.     And  even  in  these  writings,  with  one  exception, 
it  is  not  attributed  to  him  so  commonly  and  exclusively  as  it  is  in 
Christian  usage  now ;  the  title  is  still  used,  even  in  these  late  and 
unapostolic  epistles  of  God.     But  the  distinction  between  Jesus  as  a 
Saviour,  and  Godf  as  tfu  Saviour  supreme  over  all,  begins  to  be  lost 
sight  of ;  and  in  the  second  epistle  attributed  to  Peter,  which  is  the 
exception  just  mentioned,  and  which  is  in  all  probability  the  latest 
writing  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  title  given  to  Jesus  only. 
And  at  this  period  —  to  state  owe  ^\ii\]!\^i  curious  fact  —  we  ro^e^ 
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for  the  first  time  in  Christian  literature  that  phrase,  the  proper  repe- 
tition of  which  is  now  considered  in  many  quarters  as  the  test  of 
Christian  Orthodoxy,  "  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  And 
where  do  we  find  it  ?  Not  in  Paul,  not  in  Peter,  not  in  Matthew  or 
John,  not  in  any  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  himself,  not  in  any 
writing  by  any  apostle  of  Jesus,  or  by  any  companion  of  an  apostle, 
or  by  any  one  belonging  to  the  apostolic  age  ;  but  we  find  it,  and  we 
find  it  only,  in  this  secpnd  epistle  called  Peter's,  whose  genuineness 
has  been  more  generally  doubted  than  that  of  any  other  New  Testa- 
ment writing ;  which  has  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  carry  its  author- 
ship back  beyond  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century ;  which  was 
suspected  of  being  spurious  by  many  of  the  Church  Fathers,  before 
biblical  criticism  had  become  a  science ;  which  was  with  difficulty 
admitted  into  the  received  canon  that  was  closed  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  which  has  always  held  a  sort  of  outside  place  as  one 
of  the  doubtful  epistles  to  be  read  by  way  of  exhortation,  but  not  tc 
be  accepted  as  doctrinal  authority,  and  which  all  scholarly  theolo- 
gians, since  the  days  of  criticism  began,  Erasmus  and  Calvin  among 
them,  have  rejected  as  ungenuine.  Yes,  strange  as  the  fact  may  seem 
this  phrase,  "our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  which  modern 
Orthodoxy  makes  the  Shibboleth  of  Christianity,  and  which  many 
Unitarian  divines,  as  if  ih  emulation  of  the  unctuous  tones  of  Ortho- 
doxy, are  notably  fond  of  using,  and  which  has  been  placed  with 
scrupulous  theological  care  in  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  Local 
Unitarian  Conferences  recently  formed,  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  that  single  epistle  whose  genuineness  even  Calvin  denied ! 

Curiously  enough,  therefore,  those  who  decline  to  apply  the  word 
Saviour  as  a  common  and  exclusive  title  to  Jesus,  and  who  for  this 
omission  are  sometimes  charged  with  being  unevangelical  and  un- 
christian, may  claim  that  their  practice  in  this  respect  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  primitive  usage  of  the  apostolic  church  than  is 
that  of  their  opponents.  In  original  Scriptural  phrase,  they  say  of 
Jesus,  that,  in  the  line  of  human  progress,  he  was  "  a  Saviour."  They 
acknowledge  with  reverent  and  grateful  appreciation  the  life-giving 
truth,  the  uplifting  inspiration,  the  ministering,  healing  love,  the 
higher  ideal  of  human  character,  and  the  strengthening  example  of 
human  virtue  and  holiness,  that  have  come  into  the  world  from  the 
life  of  the  prophet  of  Galilee,  to  be  for  the  personal  redemption  and 
health  of  many  souls.  But  as  an  exclusive  and  absolute  title,  when 
it  comes  to  that,  they  must,  in  protest  against  the  common  usage  of 
the  Christian  church,  reserve  this  most  amiable  and  compassionate 
of  all  names  for  One  who  is  supreme  over  all  finite  and  hwm^ixi  vc\sXT>ar 
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mentalities,  who  is  at  once  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, who  is  of  tenderer  love  than  even  human  father  or  mother,  who 
is  himself  the  outgoing  word  of  incarnation,  the  source  of  all  truth 
and  tenderness  and  pity,  and  who  is  nearer  to  us  than  any  incarnated 
person,  however  great  and  powerful,  can  possibly  be.  God  is  our 
Saviour,  We  can  have  no  greater  ;  we  can  be  satisfied  with  no  less. 
Jesus  was  one  of  His  instruments,  through  which  he  has  sent  moral 
healing  and  salvation  into  the  world,  one  of  His  forms  of  incarnation  ; 
but  not  the  first  nor  the  last.  He  showed  the  way  in  which  the 
Father  saves ;  showed  the  way^  but  did  not  make  himself  the  end. 
He  points  us  A?,  but  also  leaves  us  with  the  Father,  staying  not  him- 
self to  occupy  any  precious  space  between  our  emptiness  yearning  to 
be  filled,  and  the  fulness  of  God's  infinite  love  yearning  to  impart 

W.  J.  Potter. 
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"  T  T  NFORTUN ATELY,  metaphysics  in  this  country  seem  to  have 
vJ  lapsed  into  a  chronic  state  of  litigation.  It  is  the  disease  of 
a  free  country  that  party  possesses  everything.  Pure  science,  even, 
has  a  difficulty  in  keeping  itself  out  of  the  contagion.  But  the  scien- 
tific handling  of  a  moral  or  theological  topic  is  a  procedure  wholly 
inconceivable  to  the  public."  This  is  said  by  an  English  critic,  of 
the  state  of  philosophical  and  religious  discussion  in  his  own  country; 
what  shall  we  say  of  it  among  ourselves  .^  Certainly,  not  that  it  has 
"  lapsed "  into  this  condition,  for  it  has  never  been  out  of  it ;  nor 
that  the  scientific  method  of  discussion  upon  such  topics  is  "  incon- 
ceivable to  the  public  "  merely,  for  it  seems  to  be  equally  inconceiv- 
able to  all.  The  number  of  those  who  can  have  opinions  and  defend 
them  without  dogmatism,  and  who  can  controvert  the  opinions  of 
others,  without  invoking  a  theological  odium  against  them,  is  infinitesi- 
mally  small. 

Within  the  domain  of  avowed  Orthodoxy,  this  is  a  matter  of  course. 
It  does  not  acknowledge  any  other  method  in  the  pursuit  of  trudi, 
and  it  does  not  need  any  other  argument  for  the  refutation  of  error. 
Indeed,  dogmatism  and  the  odium  theologiaim  might  be  taken  as  a 
compendious  definition  of  genuine  Orthodoxy. 

With  the  Liberal  school  the  case  is,  or  ought  to  be,  otherwise.  Lib- 
eralism  upon  Orthodox  principles  seems  to  be  almost  without  mean- 
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ing.  Orthodox  Liberalism  I  Is  it  not  a  contradiction  in  terms  ?  Is 
it  not  much  like  a  "  round  square  "  —  involving  a  kindred  difficulty  ? 
In  the  one  case,  the  difficulty,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  "  that  in  our 
uniform  experience,  at  the  instant  when  a  thing  begins  to  be  round  it 
ceases  to  be  square  " ;  and  in  the  other,  the  corresponding  difficulty 
that  "  in  our  uniform  experience  at  the  instant "  a  person  begins  to 
be  Orthodox  he  ceases  to  be  Liberal? 

Orthodoxy  and  Liberalism  are  two  magnets  with  different  polarities. 
The  Orthodox  needle,  theoretically  at  least,  points  towards  a  constant 
pole,  without  "variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,"  having  neither 
"  dip  "  nor  "  declination,"  being  wholly  unsusceptible  to  any  changes 
in  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  thought,  or  the  magnetic  current  of 
feeling.  The  Liberal  needle,  on  the  contrary,  theoretically  (it  is 
equally  necessary  to  say),  though  always  electrified,  is  determined  to 
no  absolutely  constant  pole  in  the  heavens  of  thought,  but  delicately 
sensitive  to  every  change  in  its  magnetic  conditions,  is  free  to  "  dip  " 
through  the  entire  circle  of  the  meridian,  and  to  embrace  all  points 
of  the  horizon  in.  the  possibilities  of  its  "  declination."  The  one  is  a 
fixture,  and  hence  a  system.  The  other  is  moveable,  and  hence,  at 
best,  only  a  movement.  T?ie  system  and  the  movement  proceed 
upon  fundamentally  different  assumptions.  Orthodoxy  assumes  that 
by  virtue  of  Intuition  or  Revelation,  human  opinions  may  attain,  and 
in  certain  well-known  instances  have  long  ago  attained,  the  character 
of  final  truth  —  that  absolute  truth  may,  and  indeed  has  here  and 
there  become  actual  Xxuih.  Liberalism,  on  the  contrar}',  assumes  that 
by  virtue  of  the  necessary  dependence  of  human  opinions  upon 
human  conditions,  and  the  actual  instability  of  those  conditions,  all 
such  opinions  must  be  accepted  as  only  provisional  truth  —  that  abso- 
lute truth  is  not,  and  cannot  be  actual^  but  only  ideal  truth. 

While  therefore  we  expect  the  Orthodox  to  adopt  the  methods  of 
the  partizan  in  the  interest  of  what  he  calls  "  the  truth,"  we  are  not 
prepared  to  find  the  Liberal  proceeding  in  the  same  manner.  We 
are  not  surprised,  indeed,  if  in  his  attempt  to  enforce  upon  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men,  the  convictions  of  their  own  intellects,  and 
so  to  induce  them  to  be  true  to  themselves,  he  makes  use  of  the 
entire  armory  of  persuasion  and  appeal,  rebuke  and  denunciation, 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  find  him  using  these  instruments  to 
enforce  his  own  convictions  upon  their  hearts  or  their  intellects. 

But  it  is  not  thus  that  our  current  Liberalism  understands  itself. 
It  patronizes,  and  it  disparages ;  it  declaims,  and  it  damns  ;  with  as 
much  apparent  relish  as  the  most  consistent  Orthodoxy.  And  this  is 
because,  like  Orthodoxy,  it  is  still  partizan.     It  has  as  y^t  oidN^xic:^ 
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only  so  far  as  this  :  it  leaves  one  part}-  because  it  is  narrow,  and  joim 
another  because  it  is  more  roomy.  It  does  not,  indeed,  unite  with 
Romanism  against  the  rest  of  the  universe,  including  Astronomy  and 
Geology  ;  nor  mthJVhv*  Unitarianism,  whatever  that  may  be,  against 
the  schools  of  Channing  and  Parker ;  but  it  does  unite  with  Intuition' 
alism,  Spiritualism  (Anti-Materialism),  and  Theism  against  super- 
naturalism  and  Judaistic  Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Posi* 
tiveism,  Materialism,  and  Atheism  on  the  other. 

In  relation  to  the  speculations  of  these  bolder  philosophies,  it  was 
an  instance  of  most  unexampled  liberality  to  utter  such  words  as  the 
following :  "  The  common  bond  must  be  a  common  spirit  and  aim,  a 
common  faith  in  humanity,  and  its  divine  (ideal  human  ?)  destination! 
a  common  aspiration  towards  higher  good  and  vaster  verities.  Who- 
ever feels  the  upward  influence  of  this  spirit,  faith  and  aspiration,  I 
hail  as  my  brother  by  a  closer  tie  than  that  of  blood.  Let  him  be- 
lieve what  he  may,  let  him  even  be  groping  in  the  moral  (intellectual?) 
midnight  of  utter  Atheism,  &c."  (^a//.  Dec.  1866,  p.  225).  We  will 
not  suppose  that  the  writer  of  this  passage  suspected  himself  of  doin(|f 
a  generous  thing  in  uttering  these  words  of  hearty  welcome  ;  for  this 
would  be  to  despoil  them  of  all  their  genuineness.  Undoubtedly,  the 
writer  did  not  aim  to  be  gefi^rous,  but  to  be  just 

It  is,  however,  we  believe,  an  occasion  for  profound  regret,  that  no 
better  term  than  "  mora/  midnight "  was  at  the  writer's  disposal,  by 
which  to  characterize  that  integrity  in  the  inward  parts,  which  leads  a 
man  honestly  to  face  the  most  unwelcome  conclusions  of  his  intel- 
lect, however  cherished  idols  may  totter  or  fall,  and  truthfully  to  speak 
what  he  thinks,  without  reservation  or  subterfuge,  whatever  it  may 
cost  him,  in  honorable  surroundings  or  profitable  places.  Neverth67 
less,  the  intention  of  the  passage  to  be  just,  is  not  doubtful. 

But  we  are  not  so  certain  of  the  following  :  "  There  is  no  greater 
honor  than  to  train  as  a  soldier  of  the  Spiritualism  which  resists  and 
assails  the  muddy  theory  that  the  soul  is  but  an  accident  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  that  the  universe  stops  bolt  upright  in  our  poor  mortality 
with  ail  below  us,  and  nothing  but  blank  beyond.  Against  the  con- 
clusions of  the  cold  understanding  —  interpose  —  our  enthusiasm  a$ 
a  fact,"  {Rod.  Jan.  1867,  p.  293).     An  enthusiasm  not  for  the  un- 


*  "  Neither  the  Unitarians  nor  the  Trinitarians  have  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Each  has  taken  some  important  position  and  yielded  some  other.  Wc  have  a 
book  called,  "  Concessions  of  Trinitarians  "  ;  another  might  be  written  containing 
the  "Concessions  of  Unitarians."  {Truths  and  Errors cf  Orthodoxy ^  p.  17.)  Wa 
strongly  suspect  we  are  quoting  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  books. 
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bia<^ed  pursuit  of  truth,  but  for  the  propagation  of  a  dogma  is  a  par- 
.  tizan  enthusiasm,  that  is  to  say,  a  frenzied  prejudice. 

But  why  is  it  not  a  greater  honor  to  train  as  modest  inquirers  into 
tfie  tnith  or  falsity  of  this  spiritualism  and  of  immortality,  than  as 
the  champions  of  these  dogmas  ?  Is  it  because  their  truth  or  falsity 
is  no  longer  in  question  ?  Perhaps  so,  if  it  be  true,  as  a  recent  wri- 
ter would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  only  "open  questions  in  Theology," 
at  present,  are  "  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  Incarnation,  Origi- 
nal Sin,  Total  Depravity,  Salvation  by  Christ,  Regeneration,"  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Tiibingen  critics,  that  of  "  the  distinction 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,"  and  most  fundamental  of 
all,  the  question,  "  how  do  we  knmv  the  e?eistence  of  soul,  duty,  and 
immortality."  {Chr.  Exam,  Jan.  1866,  pp.  77,  9©). 

But  are  there  really  no  other  open  questions  ?  Is  not  the  question 
of  the  soul  open  ?  M.  Taine  says  not.  Why  1  Because  "  the  prob- 
lem of  the  soul,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  is  a  premature  prob- 
lem." M.  Scherer  pronounces  that  **  spiritualism  a  little  superanu- 
ated  "  which  "makes  the  soul  and  body  independent  forces,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  being  disunited."  The  question  of  the  soul  is  then  by  no 
means  a  closed  one.  Indeed  the  tendency  undoubtedly  is  to  "  close  " 
it  in  the  negative.  Says  M.  Janet :  "  It  is  useless  to  conceal  it,  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  the  spiritualistic  school  has  been  suffering  a  check 
of  the  most  grave  character."  "  Spiritualism  is  not  in  a  position  to 
make  conquests."  Formerly  it  was  more  aggressive ithan  defensive  ; 
the  contrary  is  true  to-day."  "  In  England,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  "  the 
philosophy  of  experience,  pushed  to  the  extreme  pf  Hume,  and  rep- 
resented by  the  ablest  living  philosopher  of  Europe,  has  been  rising 
with  startling  rapidity  to  authority,  and  has  now  almost  acquired  an 
ascendency  in  speculation.  In  France,  the  reaction  against  spiritual- 
ism, and  the  tendency  towards  avowed  materialism,  as  represented  by 
die  writings  of  Comte,  of  Renan,  and  of  Taine,  are  scarcely  less  pow- 
erful than  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  ;  while,  under  the  guidance 
of  Schopenhauer  and  of  Buchner,  even  Germany  itself,  so  long  the 
chosen  seat  of  metaphysics,  is  advancing  with  no  faltering  steps  in 
the  same  career."  "Whether,  therefore,  the  question  of  a  soul  sepa- 
rable from  its  material  accompaniment,  be  an  open  one  or  not,  it  is 
one  manifestly  in  controversy,  and  also  one  apparently  in  eminent 
peril ;  and  are  the  questions  of  Immortality  and  of  the  Existence  of 
God,  at  present,  in  much  better  condition  >  It  is  not  wise,  or  it  is 
not  honest  to  disguise  the  fact.  These  questions,  usually  supposed 
to  belong  to  Theology,  are  to-day  wide  open.  They  are  doubtful 
questions.     Men  of  apparently  equal  culture,  equal  Yiotv^sX.^,  t^A 
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delicacy  of  perception  and  feeling,  come  to  very  different  conclusions. 
Those  who  have  an  equal  right  to  be  heard  and  to  vote,  are  divided ; 
and  unfortunately  for  the  traditional  dogmas,  the  vote  is  not  a  "  tie." 
Undoubtedly  the  situation  is  unpleasant  Undoubtedly  it  is  difficult 
to  allow  that  our  opponents  upon  such  vitally  important  question^ 
may  after  all,  be  as  large-minded,  as  logical,  and  as  penetrating  as 
ourselves.     But  yet  it  may  be  true. 

In  the  midst  of  this  intellectual  uncertainty^  in  which,  then,  we 
must  confess  we  find  ourselves,  it  may  perhaps  be  a  consolation  to 
reflect,  that  in  matters  oi  religion  proper — of  religion  distinguished  from 
Theology,  and  understood  to  mean,  not  a  certain  set  of  Orthodox 
opinions,  but  a  certain  purity  of  the  affections,  and  a  certain  righU 
eousness  of  the  will,  there  is  among  the  representatives  of  all  sects 
and  schools,  a  substantial  agreement  All  men  understand  what  the 
furniture  of  a  good  "  heart "  consists  of;  but  nobody  can  determine 
what,  at  present,  ought  to  be  the  contents  of  a  good  ''  head." 

This  being  the  situation,  what  course  should  a  genuine  and  faitb* 
ful  Liberalism  pursue  in  the  premises  ? 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  us,  it  ought  not  to  embarrass  the  solution 
of  any  intellectual  problem  by  invoking  a  religious  or  moral  pre? 
judgment  to  take  sides  in  the  matter,  whether  the  question  in  debate 
belong  to  Astronomy,  Geology,  Zoqfogy,  or  Psychology.  Least  of  all, 
if  it  belong  to  the  difficult  region  of  Ontology.  Thus  it  may  possi- 
bly save  timid  people  from  becoming  unthinking  machines,  and  bold 
ones  from  becoming  unscrupulous  hypocrites.  In  the  second  place, 
we  believe  it  ought  to  go  further,  and  both  welcome  and  encourage 
the  most  exhaustive  researches,  and  the  boldest  speculations  in  every 
field  of  inquiry,  whether  old  or  new,  having  the  courage  to  ask  no 
pledges  beforehand,  as  to  their  tendencies,  and  guaranteeing  that  no 
menace,  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  or  fire,  shall  hang  over  their  results. 

In  this  way,  if  it  have  not  itself  lost  all  faith  in  a  God  and  a  Prov- 
idence, (a  faith  which  perhaps  it  would  like  to  share  with  others) ;  if 
it  have  not  come  to  distrust  the  prophecies  of  the  mustard-seed,  and 
the  leaven,  and  turned  infidel  to  the  law  of  progress  in  the  face  of  all 
history,  it  may  confidently  hope  to  see  its  truth,  if  it  have  any,  abun- 
dantly confirmed,  and,  if  perchance  it  lose  any  cherished  errors,  not 
to  lose  them  without  recompense.  S.  C.  Beach. 


WHAT,    AND    HOW? 

EACH  of  us  has  a  religious  belief,  either  written  or  unwritten ; 
that  is,  each  of  us  has  a  creed.  This  belief  contains  certain 
ideas,  —  doctrines  if  you  will,  —  concerning  man  and  God,  and  the 
relations  between  man  and  God.  Now  it  is  this  belief  concern- 
ing man  and  God  that  is  the  inspirer  of  religious  work  for  our  own 
spiritual  growth,  and  for  the  good  of  our  fellow  men.  As  is  our 
belief,  so,  in  great  measure,  will  be  our  work.  The  Calvinist  be- 
lieves that  all  men  are  conceived  in  sin,  and  bom  the  children  of 
wrath,  and  this  belief  inspires  his  methods  of  work,  in  most  of  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  Liberal  Christian  to  join  him.  The  be- 
lief of  the  Liberal  Christian  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  man  leads  him  to  certain  work  in  which  the  Calvinist  could 
not  join.  There  are  kinds  of  work  in  which  all  denominations  can 
heartily  co-operate,  such  as  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked, 
and  relieving  the  sick ;  but  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  their  religious  be- 
liefs, and  the  impulses  of  humanity  move  them  to  this  common  work 
that  they  are  able  to  labor  together.  As  soon  as  their  beliefs  prompt 
to  different  methods  of  work,  they  must  separate,  although  the  ulti- 
mate end  for  which  each  is  striving  may  be  the  same.  A  common 
end  is  not  sufficient  basis  for  organization  ;  there  must  also  be  agree- 
ment as  to  the  means  of  attaining  that  end. 

This  agreement  as  to  the  work  to  be  done  is  perhaps  the  most 
essential  element  for  the  harmonious  working  of  any  organization. 
Men  sometimes  work  together  when  the  ends  they  have  in  view  are 
different.  If  they  can  agree  as  to  the  thing  to  be  done,  they  do  that 
thing,  each  one  considering  himself  irresponsible  for  the  motives 
which  impel  the  others.  On  the  other  hand,  men  who  have  a  com- 
mon end  are  often  widely  separated  in  their  s^inpathies  and  work, 
for  their  ideas  of  what  constitutes  that  epd,  and  their  modes  of  at- 
taining it,  may  be  widely  different,  and  often  are  so.  Perhaps  if  we 
go  to  the  fundamental  aim  of  religious  denominations  we  shall  find 
that  in  nearly  all  of  them  it  is  to  do  good  to  man,  to  promote  "  the 
highest  development  of  the  individual,"  but  what  this  highest  develop- 
ment is,  and  how  it  is  best  promoted,  are  subjects  upon  which  the 
denominations  do  not  agree,  hence  they  work  in  different  ways. 

Men  may  organize  for  mutual  aid  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 
Such  an  organization  would  seem  to  require  the  very  minimum  of 
belief,  yet  even  here  there  must  be  belief  in  honest  and  thorough 
investigation ;  a  belief  which  will  lead  to  toleratiou  oi  Xiv^  Nve«^  \o 
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which  such  investigations  lead.  An  organization  may  be  madf 
the  purpose  of  doing  work ;  either  secular  work,  to  further  worldb 
terevJts  ;  or  religious  work,  to  do  good  to  men.  Before  such  an  or| 
ization  can  be  made  there  must  be  an  agreement  as  to  certain  th; 
on  the  part  of  those  who  enter  it.  If  it  is  an  organization  to 
good  to  men  there  must  be  an  agreement  as  to  what  it  is  good  t( 
for  men,  and  as  to  how  this  good  is  to  be  done.  This  what-to-do, 
how-to-do,  depend  mainly  on  the  theological  beliefs  of  men,  hence 
ultimate  basis  of  the  organization  is  the  belief,  faith,  creed  of  tl 
who  enter  into  it.  Only  in  so  far  as  men  believe  that  certain  th 
are  good,  and  are  agreed  as  to  the  methods  of  accomplishing  tl 
things,  can  they  organize  for  practical  work. 

Mr.  Abbott,  in  the  December  Radical,  says  that  "the  Nati< 
Unitarian  Conference  disappointed  the  hopes  of  all  those  who  I 
deeper  than  any  possible  creed  for  the  true  basis  of  religious  or; 
ization,"  but  as  a  religious  organization  is  for  the  purpose  of  w 
and  as  the  work  which  each  man  is  willing  to  do  is  inspired  b) 
religious  belief,  and  as  this  belief,  whether  it  be  unexpressed 
spoken,  or  written,  is  in  effect  and  creed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  hov 
are  to  look  deeper  than  any  possible  creed  for  the  basis  of  orgai 
tion.  The  cry  against  creeds  is  to  a  great  extent  a  baseless  one, 
is  so  conducted  that  there  is  good  evidence  that  those  who  mal 
have  as  strong  a  creed  as  those  whom  they  decry.  To  say  that 
are  creedless,  is  to  say  that  you  are  faithless  ;  that  you  believe  nei 
in  God  nor  man,  neither  in  Truth  nor  Justice,  neither  in  Love 
Mercy.  All  men  have  creeds.  Why  not  acknowledge  it  at  o 
cease  this  vague  clamor,  and  .turn  our  attention  to  the  impox 
question,  what  creed  shall  we  hold  and  teach  ? 

Mr.  Abbott  gives  a  sketch  of  a  constitution  for  the  organizatio 
Radicals,  the  preamble  to  which  says,  "  the  only  bond  of  union  < 
tic  enough  to  leave  free  play  for  individual  growth,  must  be  a  ] 
form  of  principles  that  are  laws  of  life,  of  purposes  and  ends ;  thai 
life  itself"  True,  O  most  worthy  Oracle  !  Never  gave  Del 
Pythia  a  surer  sound  !  But  what  are  those  principles  ?  what  are  tl 
purposes  and  ends  t  how  shall  they  be  attained  ?  When  these  q 
tions  are  answered,  will  not  this  elastic  bond  of  union  prove  b 
rope  of  sand  ?  Radicals  are  not  wont  to  be  cordially  agreed  cone 
ing  these  things.  Again,  Mr.  Abbott  sa}'s,  "  the  grand  end  of  hul 
society  is  the  freest,  fullest,  and  highest  development  of  the  indi 
ual,"  and  "  the  grand  end  of  the  individual  soul  is  the  realizatio 
itself,  and  in  the  world,  of  the  highest  Ideal  of  Humanity."  ^ 
verily.     Come   Pagan,  Mohammedan,  Jew  and   Christian  in  gi 
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procession  from  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth,  subscribe  your 
names,  and  sing  peean ;  but  when  your  shouts  of  rejoicing  have  died 
away,  ask  Mr.  Abbott  what  is  the  freest,  fullest,  highest  development 
of  the  individual  ?  what  is  the  highest  Ideal  of  Humanity  ?  how  shall 
"we  work  to  bring  these  to  pass  ?  When  he  has  answered  these  ques- 
tions, when  he  has  given  form  and  shape  to  his  glittering  generalities, 
when  he  has  thus  stated  his  creed,  you  can  betake  yourselves  to  the 
homeward  path,  sadder  and  wiser  men,  convinced  that  Mr.  Abbott's 
ideas  of  the  fullest  development  of  the  individual  and  of  the  highest 
Ideal  of  Humanity,  and  his  methods  of  attaining  these  are  not  your 
ideas  and  methods.  You  will  be  convinced  that  the  millenium  has 
not  yet  come. 

Mr.  Abbott  need  give  himself  no  trouble  about  those  "minor  de- 
tails "  which  "  could  be  easily  arranged."  He  will  have  no  use  for 
them,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  to  "  associate  "  himself  into  an  Orthodox 
"  Free  Brotherhood,"  from  fellowship  in  which  the  "  Catholic,  Moham- 
medan, Mormon  "  who  are  "  drawn  to  him  by  secret  affinities,"  will 
find  themselves  as  effectually  shut  out  as  he  now  considers  himself 
shut  out  of  fellowship  in  Orthodox  Unitarianism. 

Mr.  Abbot's  constitution  may  answer  for  a  council  of  the  gods  who 
dwell  high  up  on  the  Olympus  of  that  Radicalism,  the  chief  duty  of 
which  is  to  celebrate  itself,  but  for  mortals  living  among  their  fellow 
men,  seeing  the  ignorance  and  wickedness  out  of  which  they  must  be 
led,  believing  that  they  can  be  led  only  by  human  sympathy  and  ear- 
nest work,  knowing  that  that  work  must  be  prompted  by  firm  faith  in 
certain  definite  things  which  are  good  for  men,  feeling  the  need  of 
help  in  discerning  what  these  things  are  and  how  they  are  to  be  done, 
and  longing  for  hope  and  comfort  in  their  work,  will  each  exclaim : 

"  Defend  me,  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
From  reveries  so  airy." 

Oscar  Gluts. 


THE   CLAIM  OF   INFALLIBILITY   FOR   THE   BIBLK 

WE  are  met  everywhere  by  an  assumption,  confidently  made  by 
the  clergy,  and  implicitly  believed  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
that  the  Bible,  throughout,  is  the  "Word  of  God  ;  written  from  His 
dictation,  miraculously  preserved  by  Him  from  all  error,  whether  of 
fact  or  doctrine,  and  given  by  Him  as  the  one  infallible  and  sufficient 
rule  for  human  guidance. 
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The  assumption  thus  confidently  stated  is  not  only  an  utterly  un- 
proved hypothesis,  but  the  very  term  with  which  it  commences  makes 
a  false  and  delusive  implication.  **  The  Bible. "  As  if  the  Bible 
were  one  thing,  instead  of  a  collection  of  many  things  1  As  if  its 
contents  were  uniform  instead  of  heterogeneous  in  character.  As  if 
it  were  even  one  book,  instead  of  two  collections  of  books !  As  if  it 
contained  one  religion  only,  instead  of  two  diverse,  and  in  some 
points  diametrically  opposite,  systems  of  religion ! 

Preliminary  View. 

Come  with  me,  reader,  to  a  gre^t  public  library.  In  one  of  its 
alcoves,  let  us  say  Alcove  G,  there  are  collected  the  works  of  fifty  or 
sixty  authors,  persons  of  the  most  various  talents  and  conditions  in 
life,  who  wrote  in  different  languages,  and  on  a  vast  variety  of  sub" 
jects,  at  times  extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries. 
These  books  contain  History,  Poetry,  Fables,  Tales,  Sermons,  Songs, 
Dreams,  Vojrages  and  Travels,  Philosophy,  Satire,  Dramatic  and 
Didactic  compositions,  and  Records  of  Religious  Systems,  battles  and 
wars,  crimes  and  punishments.  It  appears  that  you  have  read  some 
of  these  books,  and  superficially  glanced  over  others.  Now  I  seri- 
ously ask — Do  you  believe  in  the  contents  of  Alcove  G,  as  absolutely 
true,  and  infallibly  correct  in  every  particular  ? 

What  a  question  !  Before  you  can  answer  it  intelligently,  you 
must  have  read  all  these  books,  and  learned  sometliing  of  their 
authorship,  and  of  the  various  periods  in  which  they  were  written ; 
and  you  must  have  carefully  compared  them,  to  find  whether  their 
statements  are  probable  and  reasonable,  whether  they  agree  with 
other  testimony,  and  whether  they  agree  together.  Very  few  persons 
are  competent  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  such  an  inquiry,  even 
aftpr  careful  examination. 

But  suppose  you  make  the  requisite  examination,  and  find  among 
these  writers  not  only  much  that  is  good  and  true,  but  various  irrecon- 
cilable discrepancies  and  contradictions,  and  some  unreasonable  and 
repulsive  doctrines,  combined  with  statements  which  the  progress  of 
science  has  shown  to  be  incorrect.  Will  it  then  be  possible  for  you 
to  answer  the  question  affirmatively  ? 

Suppose,  in  addition,  that  your  examination  reveals  the  fact  that 
two  opposing  systems  of  religion  are  contained  there,  one  setting 
forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  other  the  adverse 
tenets  of  the  Fire- Worshippers.  Will  not  this  state  of  things  abso- 
lutely prevent  your  saying  that  you  believe  in  all  the  tenets  of  Alcove 
Gf  as  absolutely  true  ? 
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It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  hear  the  question  asked  —  Do  you 
believe  the  Bible  ?  or  to  hear  the  confident  assumption  made  —  Of 
course  you  believe  the  Bible !  And  the  answer  to  this  question  or 
I  this  assumption  generally  expresses  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  truth 
[•and  correctness  of  everything  contained  in  that  book.  Not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  those  who  make  this  answer  have  the  faintest  conception 
of  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  to  express  any  intelligent  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  understands 
that  the  question  which  they  presume  so  hastily  to  settle  includes  all 
the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  the  question  about  Alcove  G. 

But  if  you  consider  (making  the  laborious  investigations  indispen- 
sably necessary)  when  and  by  whom  the  various  works  constituting 
the  Old  Testament  were  written,  when  and  by  whom  they  wer^  col- 
lected, when  and  by  whom  the  various  memoirs,  narratives  and  letters 
constituting  the  New  Testament  were  written,  and  when  and  by  whom 
they  were  collected,  when  and  by  whom  the  two  collections  thus  exist- 
ing were  bound  together  in  one  volume,  and,  finally,  when  and  by 
whom  the  hypothesis  was  invented  that  these  two  diverse  collections 
of  writings  constitute  one  infallible  rule  obligatory  upon  Christians, 
you  will  find  many  ditTicullies  in  the  way  of  honestly  saying  you 
believe  all  the  statements  therein  contained.  What  right  have  you 
thus  to  believe,  without  more  evidence  tlian  you  possess  upon  the 
subject  ? 

\{  you  further  take  note  of  many  positive  and 'irreconcilable  dis- 
crepancies, between  different  authors  and  different  parts  of  the  same 
author,  in  the  books  in  question,  it  will  appear  not  difficult  merely, 
but  impossible,  to  accept  all  of  them  as  true. 

If  you  further  observe  that  the  two  principal  parts  which  have  been 

strangely  brought  together  to  constitute  this  one,  book,  called  the 

Bible,  are  the  histor>%  records  and  laws  of  two  antagonistic  religions, 

'a  still  further  difficulty  will  present  itself  in  the  way  of  receiving  both 

as  ^rue. 

Facts  in  Regard  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  Old  Testament  consists  of  the  history,  records  and  laws  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  an  antiquated  and  obsolete  system,  which,  though 
^eatly  in  advance  of  the  heathenism  that  preceded  it  four  thousand 
years  ago,  is  so  clearly  understood  to  be  at  variance  with  Christianity, 
that  missionaries  are  sent  to  the  Jews,  just  as  to  the  various  sorts  of 
heathen,  and  the  desire  of  Christendom  is  to  convert  them  from 
Judaism,  just  as  much  as  to  convert  the  Hindoos,  the  Turks,  or  the 
Chinese,  from  the  false  systems  of  religion  which  U\e^  loVVov*.    'V^ 
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persist  in  being  a  Jew  is  to  refuse  to  be  a  Christian.  The  Jew  whio 
becomes  a  Christian  is  cursed,  hated  and  renounced  by  his  Jewish 
brethren.  He  is  contemptuously  and  opprobriously  "  Cast  out  of  the 
synagogue."  Is  it  not  folly,  then,  as  well  as  falsehood,  to  try  to  rep- 
resent the  synagogue  and  the  Christian  church  as  belonging  to  the  • 
same  system  ?  To  bind  up  in  one  volume  the  book  of  laws  which 
has  given  the  Jew  his  Jewish  peculiarities,  and  that  very  different  book 
of  laws  which  has  given  the  Christian  his  Christian  peculiarities,  and 
say  that  these  two  constitute  one  perfect  and  infallible  rule,  absolutely 
binding  upon  every  Christian  ?  Taking  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, an  intelligent  acceptance  of  both  these  systems  as  constituting 
one  rule  for  the  present  time  will  appear  absurd  as  well  as  impossible. 
There  is  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  date,  and  much  respect- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  various  books  constituting  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  commonly  called  the  Old  Testament.  A  large  number  of 
them  give  no  account  whatever  of  their  own  authorship.  Not  one 
of  those  books  declares  itself  to  be  written  by  any  particular  person 
until  we  come  to  Nehemiah.  The  ordinary  belief  in  regard  to  the 
authorship  of  these  anonymous  works  is  founded  mainly  on  so  very 
uncertain  a  thing  as  Jewish  tradition  ;  and,  in  cases  where  modem 
science  has  carefully  applied  itself  to  the  examination  of  evidence  (as 
in  regard  to  the  Pentateuch,  assumed  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  work  of 
Moses,)  the  weight  of  testimony  contradicts,  instead  of  supporting, 
the  assumption.  The  dates  at  which  the  five  books  composing  the 
Pentateuch  were  written  are  absolutely  unknown,  and  there  is  much 
doubt  respecting  even  the  century,  or  the  general  period  of  Jewish 
history,  in  which  they  were  composed.  The  researches  of  the  most 
competent  and  trustworthy  critics  make  it*  probable  that  they  were 
written  by  several  unknown  persons,  and  at  various  periods,  and  that 
they  were  not  collected  in  their  present  form  till  several  hundred  years 
later  than  the  time  ordinarily  assumed  for  them.  But  whoever  under- 
takes to  look  at  this  evidence  for  himself,  trying  to  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  original  sources  of  information,  and  to  find  the  rea- 
sons of  the  different  views  taken  by  different  persons,  will  be  likely 
to  find  himself  first  puzzled  by  the  slight  amount  of  evidence  and  the 
wide  range  of  conjecture,  and  next  amazed  at  the  hardihood  of  the 
manufacturers  of  those  accurate  chronological  tables  of  the  whole 
field  of  Scripture  history  which  decorate  the  margins  of  so  many  of 
our  Bibles. 

Facts  in  Regard  to  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
The  New  Testament  contains  four  biographical  sketches  of  the 
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founder  of  Christianity,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  called  Christ ;  a  narrative 
of  the  proceedings,  after  his  death,  of  the  twelve  men  whom  he 
specially  commissioned  to  publish  his  doctrine ;  and  sundry  letters, 
relating  to  that  doctrine,  written  by  several  of  his  early  followers. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  authorship,  and  much 
respecting  the  date,  of  these  documents.  Most  of  them  were  prob- 
ably written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  all,  no  doubt, 
were  written  according  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the 
authors.  The  biographical  sketches  (called  Gospels),  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written  at  periods  var^'ing  from  eight  to  seventy  years 
after  the  death  of  Jesus ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  somewhere  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  sixty  years  after  that  event ;  and  the  Epistles 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy  years  after  it. 

Jesus  himself  left  no  writings  whatever,  and  none  of  his  disciples 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  comprehend  his  character,  or  to  fathom 
the  depth  of  his  thought.  They  often,  by  their  own  admission,  failed 
to  understand  hi»  words  ;  and  they  often,  no  doubt,  formed  erroneous 
ideas  respecting  them,  without  becoming  aware  of  their  error.  He  is. 
represented  as  repeatedly  complajning  of  their  slowness,  dulness,  and 
blindness,  and  he  declared  himself  unable  to  communicate  to  tliem 
many  things  that  he  desired  to  make  known,  on  account  of  their  in- 
ability to  understand  them.  From  these  men,  however,  incompetent 
as  they  were,  proceeded  the  only  records  that  undertake  to  describe 
his  life,  his  teachings,  and  his  death.  All  our  means  of  knowing  what 
Jesus  said,  did,  and  meant,  are  comprised  in  the  record  of  four 
admiring  but  confessedly  incompetent  followers,  writing  down,  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years,  their  recollections  of  what  they  understood  him 
to  have  said,  done,  and  meant.  Even  thus,  writing  down  from  mem- 
ory' things  which  they  often  failed  to  understand,  they  have  given  us 
some  of  the  noblest  traits  and  some  of  the  grandest  thoughts  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  any  human  being.  The  great  and  majestic 
truths  respecting  the  Heavenly  Father  and  his  relation  to  man,  which 
Jesus  is  represented  to  have  uttered,  may  be  confidently  attributed  to 
him,  since  tliey  are  collectively  above  and  beyond  the  scope  of  any 
previously  existing  religion,  and  since  the  writers  are  manifestly  in- 
competent to  have  framed  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  find 
incorrect  statements  or  objectionable  sentiments  put  into  the  mouth 
of  that  venerable  personage,  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  remember 
that  the  error  ///av  have  sprung  from  a  failure  of  discernment  or 
memory  in  the  historian.  Of  course,  the  man  Jesus  had  a  human  lia- 
biliiy  to  error  ;  but  the  lower  tirade  of  intelligence  and  spiritual  dis- 
cernment anijng  liis  discJpJcs,  combined  with  ihc  WuglYv  ol  vvrci& 
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which  elapsed  before  their  recollections  were  written  down,  give 
plausible  grounds  for  referring  any  alleged  error  to  them  rather  than 
to  him. 

Reasons  against  the  Clerical  Theory. 
It  may  be  well  to  state  here  the  reasons  for  not  accepting  the  cleri- 
cal hypothesis  of  an  infallible  inspiration  of  every  part  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

1.  The  assumption  of  such  inspiration  remains  merely  a  hypothe- 
sis, never  having  been  proved. 

2.  The  numerous  books,  small  and  great,  which  pretend  to  afford 
such  proof,  not  only  fail  to  give  it,  but  show  plainly  the  attempt  to 
deceive  in  regard  to  it  They  often  assume,  and  sometimes  declare, 
things  grossly  false,  and  they  abound  in  deceptive  implication,  un- 
sound premises,  unauthorized  conclusions,  and  dishonest  reference 
to  passages  of  Scripture. 

3.  The  very  numerous  discrepancies  and  contradictions  existing 
between  the  works  that  have  been  brought  together  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Bible,"  (quite  natural  and  harmless  in  view  of  their  diverse 
human  origin,)  absolutely  forbid  the  theory  that  God  dictated  those 
writings,  or  that  he  prevented  the  admixture  of  error  with  them. 

4.  The  low  and  unworthy  views  of  God,  and  of  his  relations  with 
man,  presented  by  many  of  these  writers  (quite  natural,  considering 
the  limited  intelligence  and  imperfect  culture  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived),  absolutely  forbid  the  theory  that  God  himself  dictated, 
inspired,  or  miraculously  superintended  their  record. 

When  the  question  is  asked,  "  Do  you  believe  the  Bible  ? "  (by 
which  the  clerical  inquirer  means  —  Do  you  believe  our  hypothesis  of 
the  infallible  inspiration  of  all  the  books  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ?)  —  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  with  the  counter  question  —  "  What 
reason  is  there  for  believing  it  ?  "  Let  him  who  wishes  to  maintain 
this  hypothesis  produce  his  evidence  ;  and  let  the  hearer  of  it  mark 
on  the  spot  such  points  of  it  as  he  shall  find  unfounded,  erroneous, 
or  inconclusive,  and  point  out  these  defects  to  his  exhorter. 

Dishonest  Method  of  maintaining  that  Theory. 
He  who  declines  to  admit  the  claim  of  infallible  inspiration  for  the 
Bible  will  probably  be  accused  of  "  throwing  away  the  Bible."  Ho  who 
specifies  the  errors  or  contradictory  passages  of  the  book  as  rebutting 
evidence,  showing  that  it  cannot  have  sprung  entirely  from  God's 
dictation,  will  probably  be  accused  of  "  denouncing  the  Bible."  In 
/iuch  ^asts  the  accused  should  bear  \tv  \Tv\wd,  aivd  should  plainly  de- 
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clare  to  the  accuser,  that  the  thing  "  thrown  away,'*  the  thing  "  de- 
nounced/* is  not  the  Bible,  but  a  certain  unproved  hypothesis  con- 
cerning that  book.  Let  the  asseriers  of  this  doctrine /r^r  it  instead 
of  urging  further  their  unreasonable  demand  that  it  be  taken  on  trust 
by  the  community.       • 

When  the  writings  of  men  of  different  ages  of  the  world,  different 
religions,  different  characters,  ideas  and  purposes,  and  different  grades 
of  intelligence  and  civilization  are  bound  together  in  one  volume,  it 
is  a  matter  of  course  that  errors  and  discrepancies  will  be  found  in 
that  volume.  These  do  not  in  the  least  impugn  the  character  of  the 
book.  Of  itself,  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  but  a  collection 
of  diverse  writings,  the  several  parts  of  which  are  to  be  judged  each 
by  its  own  evidence.  If  anybody  sets  up  a  claim  that  the  whole  and 
every  part  are  absolutely  free  from  error,  it  is  for  him  to  prove  that 
claim.  Such  proof  has  never  been  given  in  reg^ard  to  the  sixty-six 
books  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  though  it  has  often 
been  pretended.  The  great  number  of  incorrect  assumptions  and 
erroneous  statements  which  are  found  in  every  book  and  every  tract 
pretending  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  make  it  necessary  to 
scrutinize  carefully  the  accuracy  of  every  portion  of  such  pretended 
proof  Especially  is  such  care  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  tracts  or 
books  prepared  by  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  systematic  dis- 
honesty of  the  managers  of  that  body  has  been  so  thoroughly  proved 
by  their  dealings  in  regard  to  slavery,  that  no  statement  of  theira 
should  be  received  without  the  corroborative  evidence  of  persons 
known  to  be  truthful.  Every  one  may  assure  himself  of  their  fraudu- 
lent dealing  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  infallible  inspiration  for  the 
whole  Bible,  by  turning,  in  any  one  of  their  publications  upon  that 
subject,  to  their  Scriptural  quotations  in  support  of  it,  examining  the 
connection  and  meaning  of  each  in  its  place  in  the  Bible,  and  notic- 
ing how  many  of  them  are  so  utterly  destitute  of  pertinence  or  appro- 
priateness as  plainly  to  appear  intentionally  deceptive. 

The  basis  of  that  superstructure  of  sophistry  and  fraud  which  is 
found  in  the  books  that  pretend  to  prove  infallible  inspiration  for  the 
Blbl  .-  lic  claim  thai  iho  Bible  itself  assumes  its  own  inspiration. 
Tlici  :  jv  of  prelendcJ  argument  and  pretended  evidence  is  offered 
in  C'»: -lo.  ;■  tiion  of  a  claim  as.sumed  to  be  made  by  the  book  itself. 
Ho'.v  Li:^:'  !y  this  assuiMpiion  falsifies  the  fact,  how  entirely  "  of  whole 
cl  /.ii  lii:^  pretence  is  made  up,  may  be  seen  in  ten  minutes  by  any 
one  wi.)  v.  ill  take  the  Bible,  look  at  the  opening  of  each  book,  and 
see  wf'.Jio.r  or  not  they  claim  to  be  from  God,  or  infallibly  inspired, 
or  to  have  any  other  origin  or  cause  than  other  books  Viav^^  xi^ccEi^']) 
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the  choice  of  some  man  to  write  each  one  of  them.     He  who  makes 
such  an  examination  will  find  these  three  things,  namely  :  — 

I.  Neither  the  volume  called  the  Bible,  nor  cither  of  the  two  collec- 
tions of  books  that  compose  it,  claifns  for  itself  \.o  be  infallibly  inspired. 
No  such  claim  can  be  found  made  either  b)^  the  Old  Testament  for 
itself,  or  by  the  New  Testament  for  itself,  or  by  either  for  both. 

II.  A  separate  examination  of  each  of  the  sixty-six  works  which 
have  been  brought  together  to  form  this  volume  will  show  that  they 
make  not  even  any  individual  claim  to  be  infallibly  inspired  ;  and 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  them  uses  any  language  bearing  even  a  slight 
resemblance. to  such  a  claim. 

III.  In  regard  to  the  few  exceptional  cases,  namely,  the  books  as- 
cribed to  "  Hos.ea,''  "  Joel,"  "  Micah,"  "  Zephaniah,"  and  "  Malachi," 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  book  called  "  Revelation,"  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  even  if  their  opening  expressions  may  mean 
that  God  dictated  their  contents,  those  expressions  do  not  require  that 
interpretation  ;  since  they  may  mean  just  as  really  (and  much  more 
probably)  only  what  a  minister  means  who  says  to  his  people  — 
"  God  commands  you  "  to  lead  honest  lives.  And  even  should  it  be 
judged  upon  this  evidence  that  these  six  books  were  infallibly  in- 
spired, this  would  not  establish,  nor  tetid  to  establish,  a  similar  claim 
in  behalf  of  the  sixty  others. 

We  are  to  wait,  then,  for  evidence,  before  admitting  the  assump- 
tion, either  that  the  Bible  claims  to  be  infallibly  inspired,  or  that  it  is- 
infallibly  inspired.  When  the  clergyman  or  the  tract  distributor 
makes  this  pretence  to  you,  demand  the  evidence  of  it  \  ask  that  this 
eWdence  be  shown  you  on  the  spot,  in  the  Bible :  and,  (if  you  can 
bring  him  to  the  point  of  attempting  to  show  it,)  point  out  to  him  the 
insufficiency  or  the  utter  inappropriatencss  (as  the  case  may  be)  of 
what  he  offers  you  for  proof  There  is  no  need  to  raise  objection  to 
the  doctrine  until  something  plausibly  approaching  proof  of  it  is 
offered. 

When  the  Independent  was  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  a  question  upon  this  subject  was  ad- 
dressed to  that  paper.  The  question  and  the  editorial  answer  to  it 
are  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Independent  of  April 
26th,  i860  :  —  "  The  same  writer  begs  as  a  special  favor  that  we  will 
name  in  the  Independent  some  one  book  containing  what  we,  after 
carefully  reading  it,  regard  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  whole  Bible 
was  written  by  inspiration  of  God.  Most  cheerfully  do  we  comply 
with  his  request.  That  one  book  is  the  Holy  Bible,  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  \  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues. 
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We  name  the  English  version,  because  we  know  nothing  of  the  in- 
quirer's acquaintance  with  the  originals." 

Three  things  are  worthy  of  notice  in  this  answer ; — first,  the  avoid- 
ance, by  the  Editor,  of  giving  an  opinion  of  the  sufficiency  of  any 
one  of  the  numerous  books  of  pretended  proof  upon  this  subject  writ- 
ten by  his  clerical  brethren  ;  next,  the  impudence  of  offering  an  indi- 
vidual (whose  character  is  the  point  under  debate)  to  be  the  sole 
witness  in  his  own  behalf ;  and  third,  the  combined  impudence  and 
falsehood  of  offering  as  sufficient  proof,  that  which  contains  not  even 
a  claim  of  the  matter  in  question.  If,  according  to  the  above  declara 
tion,  the  Bible  really  proves  itself  inspired,  let  its  Reverend  self- 
elected  guardians  begin  by  showing  us  where  it  makes  the  claim. 

The  hardihood  with  which  the  clergy  and  the  "  religious "  press 
(so  called)  make  assumptions  in  regard  to  the  Bible  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  paragraph,  credited  to  "  Dr.  James  Hamilton,"  which  is  con- 
stantly going  the  rounds  of  the  religious  newspapers,  without  a  word 
of  warning  of  the  group  of  falsehoods  expressed  and  implied  in  it 
It  is  entitled  —  "  David's  Bible  and  ours,"  —  and  commences  thus: 
—  "In  the  days  of  King  David,  the  Bible  was  a  scanty  book  ;  yet  he 
loved  it  well  and  found  daily  wonders  in  it."  After  rehearsing  "  Gene- 
sis," "Exodus,"  "Leviticus,"  "  Numbers,"  "Deuteronomy,"  "Joshua 
and  Judges,"  "  Job,"  and  "  Ruth,"  the  paragraph  proceeds  —  "  These 
were  David's  Bible  ;  and,  brethren,  whatever  wealth  you  have,  remem- 
ber that  David  desired  his  Bible  beyond  his  riches.  So  thankful  was 
he  for  such  a  priceless  possession,  that  he  praised  God  for  its  right- 
eous judgments  seven  times  a  day." 

The  clerical  editors  of  these  papers  are  bound  in  fairness  to  let 
their  readers  know  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  all 
these  books  were  written,  or  that  any  of  them  were  collected  into  one 
volume,  so  early  as  the  time  of  David ;  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  that  David  ever  saw  even  one  of  them  ;  and  that  the  author 
of  the  paragraph  above  referred  to  was  obliged  to  alter  the  passage 
he  pretended  to  quote  from  a  Psalm  of  David,  to  make  it  even  seem 
to  establish  his  fraudulent  assumption.  Instead  of  making  such  ex- 
planations, these  editors  place  such  extracts  in  their  columns  of  reli- 
gious reading,  and  leave  ihem  to  make  their  natural  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  readers  not  only  unlearned,  but  prepossessed  with  belief 
in  the  truth  of  the  matters  there  collected,  and  the  honesty  of  their 
writers.  And  it  is  matter  like  this,  crammed  with  false  assumption 
and  false  assertion  under  the  guise  of  piety,  which  constitutes  the 
staple  of  the  American  Tract  Society's  publications. 

These  men,  pretending  to  be  disciples  and  followers^  ^^s,  ^n^\\ 
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divinely  commissioned  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  teach  a  doctrine  directly  opposite  to  his,  in  regard  to  the 
infallibility  of  Scripture.  Far  from  teaching  that  the  Old  Testament, 
the  only  portion  of  the  Bible  existing  in  his  time,  was  an  inspired  and 
unerring  rule  of  life,  Jesus  freely  criticised  its  rules,  sometimes  enlarg- 
ing, sometimes  diminishing,  and  sometimes  reversing  their  injunc- 
tions. 

How  DID  Jesus  treat  this  Claim? 

How  did  he  treat  the  Hebrew  decalogue  ?  a  portion  of  the  Jewish 
code  which  modern  clerical  writers  have  set  up  as  "  the  moral  law," 
binding  upon  Christians  as  well  as  Jews.  So  far  from  referring  its 
authorship  to  God,  Jesus  does  not  even  refer  it  to  Moses,  but  quotes 
three  of  its  provisiqns  as  traditions  handed  down  by  "  them  of  old 
time,"  and  quotes  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  need  to 
be  amended.  He  shows  the  sixth  commandment  of  this  code  not  ta 
be  strict  enough,  and  declares  hating  to  be  wrong  as  well  as  killing ; 
he  shows  the  seventh  not  to  be  strict  enough,  and  declares  unchaste 
thought  wrong,  as  well  as  unchaste  action ;  he  interferes  still  more 
radically  with  the  third  commandment,  forbidding  what  that  allowed, 
and  declaring  it  wrong  to  swear  at  all,  instead  of  wrong  merely  to 
violate  your  oath.  He  makes  constant  practical  opposition  to  the 
injunction  of  the  fourth  commandment,  so  as  to  be  popularly  known 
to  the  devout  Jews  as  a  Sabbath-breaker.  This  man,  they  said,  "  can- 
not be  of  God,  because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath-day."  He  justi- 
fied his  disciples  in  travelling  and  laboring  on  that  day.  He  com- 
manded, in  one  case,  the  bearing  of  a  burden  on  that  day,  in  direct 
opposition,  not  only  to  the  fourth  commandment,  but  to  the  express 
and  emphatic  injunctions  of  Nehemiah  and  Jeremiah.  And  whea 
accused  in  regard  to  this  last  act,  he  not  only  defended  himself,  but 
denied  the  statement  (which  they  seem  to  have  quoted  to  him  from 
Genesis  as  authoritative)  about  God  having  "  rested  "  after  the  work 
of  creation.  Jesus  said  plainly  —  "My  father  worketh  hitherto." 
He  never  needed  rest  and  never  did  rest. 

All  this  is  direct  denial  of  the  Jewish  assumptions  respecting  the 
inspired  character  and  the  binding  force  of  the  commands  recorded 
in  their  Scripture,  the  Old  Testament.  But  there  is  much  more  evi- 
dence of  the  same  kind.  The  injunctions  about  taking  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  which  Jesus  opposes  and  reverses, 
are  no  gloss  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  but  emphatic  and  repeated 
precepts  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy.  These  books  contain 
numerous  injunctions  forbidding  the  eating  of  this,  tliat  and  the 
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other  kind  of  food,  because  to  eat  it  would  defile  them.  Jesus  says, 
**Afe/  tliat  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man  ;  but  that  which 
cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man."  These  books  further 
contain  numerous  injunctions  concerning  bathing  and  washing,  not 
only  of  the  hands  and  body,  but  of  pots,  cups  and  dishes,  for  the  re- 
moval of  ceremonial  uncleanness.  Jesus  not  only  releases  his  disci- 
ples from  these  observances,  saying,  "  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands 
defileth  not  a  man,"  but  he  condemns  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  for 
insisting  on  these  very  commands  of  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy, 
about  "  the  washing  of  pots  and  cups  ; "  and  these,  as  well  as  their 
other  observances,  he  calls  "  the  tradition  of  men."  He  also  unhesi- 
tatingly sets  aside  the  Old  Testament  rules  respecting  marriage  and 
divorce,  and  intimates  that  God*s  law,  from  the  beginning,  was  very 
different  from  the  law  given  by  Moses  to  the  Jews  on  those  subjects. 
He  denies  the  statement  made  in  Exodus  that  the  manna  which  the 
Hebrews  found  in  the  wilderness  was  "  from  heaven."  He  refers  the 
origin  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  not  to  Moses,  nor  to  God,  but  to 
"the  fathers."  He  sets  himself  against  the  penalty  of  stoning  to 
death  for  adultery,  which  "  Moses  in  the  law  commanded."  And  he 
utterly  denied  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Jewish  system, 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  that  worship  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem was  more  acceptable  to  God  than  elsewhere. 

Just  as  Jesus  was  openly  known  to  the  Jews  as  a  Sabbath-breaker, 
just  so  he  was  openly  known  to  them  as  maintaining,  and  teaching, 
independence  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  commands  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Obeying  such  of  those  precepts  as  he  saw  to  be  right, 
he  obeyed  nothing  merely  because  it  was  contained  in  that  code. 
He  held  himself  at  liberty  to  criticise  it,  to  speak  of  it  as  imperfect, 
to  judge  for  himself  how  much  of  it  was  to  be  observed  and  how 
much  not,  and  to  teach  others  so  to  judge.  The  people  recognized 
a  diversity,  often  amounting  to  opposition,  between  his  teaching  and 
the  teaching  of  Moses.  To  one  who  defended  Jesus  they  said,  "  Thou 
art  his  disciple ;  but  we  are  Moses'  disciples.  We  know  that  God 
spake  unto  Moses.  As  for  this  fellow,  we  know  not  from  whence 
he  i<  " 

li  was  the  Jews,  not  the  Romans,  who  pursued  Jesus  with  unre- 
lentiTv::  hatred,  and  finally  caused  him  to  be  crucified ;  and  no  one 
feature  of  the  life  and  system  of  Jesus  goes  so  far  to  account  for  this 
persi-t'  nt  hostility  as  his  opposition  to  their  cherished  doctrine  of  the 
inspivc'M  character  and  infallible  authority  of  their  Scriptures,  and  his 
direction  to  his  disciples  to  judge  of  ihemsehrs  what  is  right.  To 
teach  new  doctrines  to  God's  chosen  and  peculiar  peopVe  (^?ks\l  >^<e^ 
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were  in  darkness  or  ignorance !)  was  bad  enough ;  but  to  pull  down 
their  cherished  tradition  of  an  infallible  revelation  given  by  God  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  that  was  the  unpardonable  sin ;  that  they 
thought  worthy  of  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Barabbas  was 
guilty  only  of  murder.  This  man  was  an  impious  wretch,  a  blas- 
phemer, an  opposer  of  their  religion,  the  only  true  religion.  The 
existence  of  this  feeling  among  the  Chief  Priests,  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, accounts  for  their  furious  enmity  to  Jesus.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  his  denial  of  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  the  main  cause  of  his  crucifiidon. 

How  DID  Stephen  treat  it? 

This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  accusations  of  the  same 
sort  were  made  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus  after  his  death,  and  that 
the  words  and  acts  of  those  disciples  proved  (substantially)  the  truth 
of  these  accusations.  What  was  alleged  against  Stephen,  the  first 
Christian  Martyr  after  Jesus  ?  The  witnesses  declared  that  they  had 
heard  him  speak  blasphemous  words  against  MoseSy  and  against  God, 
and  against  this  holy  place  (the  temple)  and  the  law ;  and  that  this 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the  cus- 
toms which  Moses  delivered  us. 

Now,  supposing  Stephen  actually  to  have  taught  (as  no  doubt  he 
did)  the  very  things  that  Jesus  taught,  the  terms  of  accusation  above 
quoted  are  the  very  form  in  which  such  teaching  would  present  itself 
to  the  Jewish  mind.     No  doubt,  both  Stephen  and  his  Master  had' 
spoken  against  many  of  the  customs  enjoined  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  recorded  in  the  law^  the  Old  Testament;  no  doubt 
they  did  intend  and  expect  "  to  change  "  many  of  the  customs  which. 
Moses  had  deUvered  them,  and  which  were  recorded  as  laws  in  thdr 
holy  Scripture.     Such  words  and  acts,  and  such  systematic  intent, 
would  of  course  appear  to  a  devout  Jew  to   be  blasphemy  against 
Moses  and  against  God,  (just  as  the  same  sort  of  teaching  in  our 
own  time  has  brought  upon  Theodore  Parker  the  accusation  of  blas- 
phemy).    Nay,  this  single  expression  in  Stephen's  defence  —  "  How- 
beit,  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands"  — 
coming,  as  it  did,  immediately  after  a  reference  to  Solomon's  temple, 
and  contradicting,  as  it  did,  many  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
which  declare  that  temple  to  be  God's  chosen  and  special  abiding- 
place,  must  have  seemed  the  height  of  impiet}',  and  a  full  justifica- 
tion of  the  charges  made  against  him.     Stephen  the  Martyr,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  the  witnesses  against  the  inspiration  and  authority  rf 
the  Old  Testament. 
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How  DID  Paul  treat  it? 

The  same  view  is  corroborated  by  a  large  part  of  the  teaching  and 
'  action  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  was  a  most  determined  opposer  of 
the  theory  which  claimed  absolute  inspiration  and  infallible  authority 
for  the  Old  Testament.  Often  making  honorable  mention  (as  Jesus 
and  Stephen  also  did)  of  the  true  and  good  things  contained  in  it, 
Paul  never  hesitated  to  oppose  the  errors  and  imperfections  which 
appear  in  the  same  volume,  to  call  some  of  the  most  cherished  pro- 
visions of  the  Mosaic  law  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements,'*  and  to  call 
the  Decalogue  itself  "  a  ministration  of  death."  He  claimed  for  the 
despised  Gentiles  a  rank  equal  with  those  whom  the  Old  Testament 
called  "the  chosen  people  of  God."  He  spoke  of  the  Law  as  "  a 
carnal  commandment,"  described  the  "  weakness  and  unprofitable- 
ness "  of  it,  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  "  a  change  "  in  it.  Let 
it  be  noted  that  all  these  expressions  of  slight  regard  and  disregard 
are  used  respecting  parts  or  the  whole  of  that  Old  Testament  which 
our  clergy  maintain  to  have  been  infallibly  inspired  of  God.  Paul 
took  a  very  different  view  of  it 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  remarkable  and  valuable  of  the 
writings  of  Paul,  is  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  is  a  severe  re- 
buke to  the  Christians  of  Galatia  for  having  fallen  into  the  blunder 
of  supposing  that  Christianity  required  them  to  receive  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  their  law,  and  obey  the  rules  there  laid  down.  Paul 
strongly,  repeatedly  and  unequivocally  asserts  their  entire  freedom 
from  "  the  law,"  the  whole  system  of  rules  laid  down  by  Moses,  and 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  First  vindicating  that  system  as 
ha\dng  answered  a  useful  purpose  in  former  times,  he  now  declares 
its  usefulness  and  obligation  to  have  ceased.  He  first  gives  th'is 
decision  respecting  the  Mosaic  system  as  a  whole,  of  course  includ- 
ing the  Jewish  decalogue.  He  says  — "  The  Law  was  our  school- 
master, to  bring  us  unto  Christ ;  but  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are 
no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster."  Then  he  turns  to  certain  specific 
acts  of  obedience  to  this  law  which  the  Christians  of  Galatia  had 
already  begun  to  practise,  namely,  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and 
other  Jewish  festivals,  and  of  circumcision,  and  strongly  urges  the 
discontinuance  of  these  observances,  calling  them  **  weak  and  beg- 
garly elements."  He  says  —  "Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and 
;times,  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you 
labor  in  vain."  Yet  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  was  more  em- 
phatically commanded,  both  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  than  the 
observance  of  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years.  Paul  objects 
to  the  whole  system  of  Sabbatical  observance,  caWmg  \V*^>^^^<5^^ 
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of  bondage."  He  then  comes  to  circumcision.  "  Behold,  I  Paul  say 
unto  you  that,  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing." 
And  again,  "  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything, 
nor  uncircumcision."  Yet  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  was  more 
solemnly,  emphatically  and  repeatedly  commanded  than  this  rite  of 
circumcision.  Paul  then  declared  himself  free  from  Old  Testament 
law,  and  taught  his  hearers  that  exemption  from  its  rule  was  part  of 
the  freedom  with  which  Christ  had  made  them  free. 

The  True  Value  of  the  Bible. 
When  the  clergy  shall  consent  to  abandon  their  claim  of  infallibil- 
ity for  the  Bible,  the  true  value  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scrip- 
tures will  stand  a  better  chance  of  recognition  by  the  people.  When 
the  reason  which  God  has  given  us  shall  be  recognized  as  our  proper 
guide  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of  these,  as  of  other  books  — 
when  we  can  properly  discriminate  between  their  contents,  taking  the 
good  and  true,  and  recognizing  the  useless  or  injurious  as  the  natural 
product  of  darker  ages  —  when  there  shall  be  commentaries  upon  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  suited  to  enlighten  the  ignorant  without  at 
the  same  time  seeking  to  impose  sectarian  creeds,  or  fasten  theological 
bonds  upon  them  —  then  the  knowledge  of  these  books  will  grow, 
and  the  unspeakable  value  of  lr.rge  portions  of  both  will  be  freely  ad- 
mitted. C.  K.  Whipple. 


IMPEACHMENT. 


MR.  SUMNER  has  recently,  in  a  brief  speech  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate, done  much  to  prepare  the  country  for  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson.  He  has  strengthened  the  nerves  of  the  repub- 
lican press,  and  silenced  many  misgivings.  Public  opinion  is  rally- 
ing to  support  the  movement  inaugurated  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Ashley's 
Resolution. 

.  The  case  is  new,  and  supplements  our  experience  as  a  nation  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  with  a  practical  measure,  affirming  the  full  scope 
of  a  democratic  system  of  government.  The  questions  arise,  What  re- 
lation do  our  government  officials  sustain  to  the  people  ?  What  have 
the  people  a  right  to  demand  of  any  man  whom  they  have  constituted 
an  officer  of  their  affairs  ?  They  have  a  right  to  demand  that  theii 
l>usiness  be  ably  and  faithfully  managed.  Government  officials  ii 
this  country  are,  or  should  be,  le^arded  simply  as  agmts.    They  ai 
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in  matters  of  greater  or  lesser  importance,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  do 
the  business  of  the  Republic.  The  pomp  of  the  older  monarchical 
systems  is  foreign  to  our  theory.  We  do  not  believe  in  government  in 
any  but  the  most  modern  sense.  When  we  honestly  confess  our 
democratic  faith,  our  idea  of  government  appears  unadorned  and 
very  simple.  Our  highest  officer  is  a  plain  man  with  a  salary  of 
$25,000  a  year,  employed  for  four  years  to  execute  the  laws  which 
other  plain  men  as  wise  or  wiser  than  himself  have  enacted.  In 
the  business  contract  which  we  call  our  "  Constitution,"  we  have 
it  arranged  that  when  "  the  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States  "  commit  what  we  consider  to  be  "trea- 
son, bribery,  6r  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  they  "  shall 
be  "  impeached  and  "  removed  from  office."  As  it  reads  in  the  bond 
all  is  fair  and  square. 

The  question  of  Mr.  Johnson's  removal  should  not  be  embarrassed 
by  considerations  of  fear.  What  the  moral  sense  of  the  country 
privately  confesses,  may  be  openly  and  safely  acted  upon.  No  one 
can  doubt — not  Andrew  Johnson  himself — but  that  the  moral  sense 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  at  least,  feels  itself  outraged  as 
never  before  by  the  conduct  of  any  other  incumbent  of  the  same 
office.  He  alone  has  called  forth  feelings  of  utter  disgust.  James 
Buchanan  nearly  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  but  for  the  mishap 
that  enrolled  Johnson's  name  in  the  list  of  Presidents,  we  might  have 
regarded  his  partial  success  as  complete. 

"  Now  has  his  fame  grown  almost  whitfe." 

When,  therefore,  it  is  urged  that,  though  by  general  confession,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  declared  wholly  unfit  for  the  office  he  holds,  yet 
it  is  not  prudent  and  wise  to  try  to  impeach  him,  we  reply,  the  moral 
sense  of  the  country  should  have  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  itself. 
Party  prospects  need  not  be  contemplated.  Questions  of  deranged 
finance,  threats  of  renewed  civil  war,  are  to  be  cared  for  when  these 
actually  arise.  The  country  is  equal  to  all  emergencies  of  this  kind, 
if,  indeed,  such  things  shall  attend  the  performance  of  a  plain  duty. 
But  why  this  alarm  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  deal  justly  with  the 
destroyer  of  the  nation's  peace  ?  Is  the  finance  of  the  country  firmer, 
is  the  danger  of  civil  outbreaks  lessened,  are  real  prosperity,  and  peace 
nigher  with  a  pro-slavery  President  at  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Sumner  has  impressively  recalled  these  words  of  President 
Lincoln.  "  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  occasion.     As  our  case  is  iieiv,^ii^xa>aAX^^^SL 
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anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall 
save  our  country."  In  the  past,  danger  has  only  arisen  after  a  failure 
to  proceed  upon  such  advice.  It  need  4iot  be  concealed  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself  lost  the  force  of  many  great  opportunities  by  his  timiditjf 
in  following  his  own  councils.  In  the  case  of  McClellan,  what  disgrace 
and  weary  months  of  disaster  and  suffering  were  submitted  to  in 
deference  to  supposed  political  dangers,  and  party  necessities.  Then, 
as  now,  we  had  threats  of  civil  war  in  the  North,  assertions  that  the 
"  chief "  would  appeal  to  the  country,  summon  the  army  to  his  sup- 
port, and  "  resist  the  revolutionary  schemes  of  tlie  enemies  of  the 
Constitution."  But  as  soon  as  the  order  for  McClellan's  removal 
was  issued,  all  this  threatening  ceased ;  we  heard  no  more  of  "  civil 
war  in  the  North  ;"  tlie  "chief"  became  a  "martyr,"  and  moved  out 
of  the  country.  In  the  case  of  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom  to  the 
Slaves,  predictions  of  disturbance,  of  open  war  at  the  North,  and 
assertions  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  edict,  —  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent himself  seemed  at  one  time  to  join,  saying,  "  It  would  be  like  the 
Pope's  Bull  against  the  comet,"  —  were  plenty.  What  followed  that 
great  event  of  Lincoln's  administration  is  known  to  all  the  world.  No 
disaster,  but  strength  on  every  hand.  Then  for  the  first  time  we 
began  to  gather  in  the  moral  support  of  other  lands.  For  the  first 
time,  then,  our  own  citizens  and  soldiers  knew  the  full  meaning  of 
tlie  struggle,  and  felt  that 

"  The  years  have  never  dropped  their  sand 
*  On  mortal  issue  vast  and  grand 
As  cur's  to-day." 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  repeat  a  similar  experience.  We  are 
to  "  disenthrall  ourselves,"  and  save  the  country  from  what  must  other- 
wise be  for  years  to  come  an  irreparable  disaster.  To  surmount  the 
difficulties  we  must  "  rise  with  the  occasion  "  Let  Congress  proceed 
with  the  investigation  in  whatever  manner  will  secure  a  thorough  and 
fair  presentation  of  the  case.  If  impeachment  follow,  three  months 
from  that  date,  with  a  loyal  President  at  the  helm,  Andrew  Johnson 
will  seem  as  old,  and  be  as  nearly  forgotten  as  Pierce  and  Buchanan. 
There  are  those  who  yet  ask,  "  But  what  if  Congress  fail  to  impeach 
the  President  ?  will  that  not  strengthen  him  and  make  matters  still 
worse  ?"  We  answer,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  not  a  proper  question 
to  consider.  It  was  wise  advise  that  Gasparin  gave  us  at  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  war :  "It  does  not  depend  upon  us  to  succeed  but 
only  to  be  right.  Do  what  you  ought.  I  know  of  no  policy  more  lu- 
minous  either  in  politics  or  elsewYieiG.''    TW  ^.t?j:c  \^  vV^x  tiUc  PrcbidcolK 
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has  so  guarded  his  acts  that  technically^  under  the  forms  of  the  law,  a 
verdict  cannot  be  made  out  against  him.  The  moral  verdict  is 
already  rendered.  He  cannot  change  that,  nor  escape  its  penalties. 
Men  will  distinguish  between  the  man  and  his  cunning,  and  honor 
Congress  even  for  a  failure  in  an  honest  attempt  to  relieve  the  coun- 
try from  the  interference  of  one  who  is  a  disgrace  to  any  people,  and 
an  ugly  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  proper  reconstruction  of  the 
Union. 

There  need  be  no  excitement.  Let  it  be  a  cool,  deliberate  pur- 
pose, so  well  accomplished  that  it  shall  stand  for  all  time  as  the 
record  of  a  brave,  determined  people,  who  quietly  held  their  public 
officers  responsible  for  their  behavior.  Editor. 


RELIGIOUS     PHILOSOPHY.* 

WE  must  now  present  an  abridgment  of  the  doctrine  of  M.  Jean 
Rej'naud  and  his  proofs.  The  theologians  will  give  their  opinion 
of  the  theological  arguments ;  we  ask  permission  to  examine  only  the  phi- 
losophical proofs,  and  we  wish,  for  his  sake,  that  the  texts  with  which  he 
opposes  the  Church  may  be  more  conclusive  than  the  arguments  tliat  he 
offers  to  the  reason. 

Here  is  the  abridgment  of  his  doctrine  :  —  Our  soul  has  lived  before  its 
birth  in  other  worlds. —  It  finds  upon  earth  a  condition  and  an  organization 
conformed  to  the  conduct  that  it  pursued  in  its  anterior  lives.  —  After  death 
it  passes  into  another  planet,  is  incarnated  in  another  body,  and  experiences 
a  happiness  or  misery  proportionate  to  its  merits  or  faults.  —  The  planets 
are  infinite  in  number,  and  through  all  eternity  God  creates,  at  every  instant, 
an  infinite  number  of  them ;  they  are  all  peopled  with  intelligent  beings, 
and  serve  as  successive  habitations  for  souls.  —  They  form  a  series  of 
worlds  increasing  in  perfection  ;  the  destiny  of  each  soul  is  to  rise  without 
ceasing  from  one  world  to  another  and  higher  world,  to  form  for  itself  a 
body  finer  than  that  which  it  leaves,  and  to  meet  a  greater  happiness  than 
that  which  it  quits.  —  Blameful  souls  descend  into  unhappy  planets ;  the 
pains  that  they  suffer  gradually  correct  their  vicious  inclinations,  and  bring 
them  back  through  repentance  to  virtue.  —  The  universe  is  thus  the  theatre 
of  an  infinite  series  of  incessant  transmigrations,  all  of  which  have  for  their 
object  and  effect  the  amelioration  of  beings,  and  manifest  the  justice  and 
providence  of  God.  No  one  will  deny  that  this  sj'stcm  is  very  fine,  and 
that  almost  as  much  talent  has  been  needed  for  imagining  it  as  for  con- 
structing an  epic  poem.     The  question  is  whether  it  can  be  proved. 

•  By  Mons.  Henri  Taine.    Translated  for  The  Radicw.,  actvd  co\i\xQ»fc^  Sxosa. 
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And  first  we  had  the  right  to  hope  that  the  author  would  commence  by 
overthrowing  the  well-known  and  striking  objections  that  physiologists  and 
psychologists  can  multiply  against  him.  When,  as  M.  Reynaud  does,  yoa 
suppose  the  soul  to  be  the  creator  of  its  body,  you.  are  bound  to  refute  the 
^ts  which  prove  how  dependent  it  is  upon  that  body.  When  you  make 
it  journey  from  one  end  of  the  heavens  to  the  other,  you  are  bound  to 
prove  that  it  can  detach  itself  from  its  nervous  system,  and  travel  a  hun- 
dred million  miles.  M.  Jean  Reynaud  passes  over  objections  without 
seeing  them,  and  lays  down  as  a  first  principle  the  incarnations  and  the 
migrations  which  are  the  very  things  to  be  proved. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  proof  for  admitting  that  the  planets  are 
inhabited.  There  are  only  two  that  we  can  observe,  the  Earth  and  the 
Moon.  According  to  all  probability,  the  Moon  is  without  life,  and  unfit  for 
it ;  if  the  earth  is  peopled  with  intelligent  beings,  it  has  been  for  only  a  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  thousand  years  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  a  hundred  or  two 
minutes  ;  appalling  multitudes  of  ages  rolled  away  before  man  was  bfm 
upon  it ;  a  great  part  of  its  surface  is  uninhabitable  ;  an  upheaval  of  moun- 
tains—  and  we  have  had  twenty  of  them  —  may  swallow  up  our  race 
to-morrow ;  it  appears  that  we  are  only  a  momentary  accident  in  its  history, 
and  we  have  no  other  inductions  for  deciding  upon  the  population  of  the 
planets.  M.  Reynaud  affirms  without  hesitation  that  they  are  all  inhabited  ; 
one  would  say  that  he  had  returned  from  them.  This  is  his  second  prin- 
ciple, self-evident,  at  least  as  evident  as  the  first 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  admit  the  soul  to  be  capable  of  migrations, 
and  the  stars  to  be  peopled  with  intelligent  beings  ;  at  best,  these  are  only 
remote  consequences,  probable  and  riot  certain,  which  one  reaches  through 
desire  and  hope,  rather  than  through  cert  inty  and  proof;  which  you 
advance  to  the  end  of  a  psychology  and  an  astronomy,  as  the  magnificent 
and  tottering  crowning  of  the  edifice.  M.  Jean  Reynaud  ascends  all  the 
stories  of  this  edifice,  climbs  the  highest  tower,  mounts  the  last  summit, 
arrives  at  the  extremity  of  the  sharpest  and  most  trembling  spire,  and  says ; 
"  Here  is  the  proper  place  for  laying  the  foundations  of  my  building."  Is 
it  a  principle  of  architecture  to  build  in  the  air  ? 

Let  us  now  examine  the  principal  and  the  newest  point  of  the  system; 
the  dogma  that  our  soul  has  lived  before  its  birth  ;  and  let  us  weigh  the 
arguments  that  establish  it,  according  to  M.  Reynaud. 

The  first  argument  is  this  :  —  "  What  shall  we  say  of  the  many  soul* 
whose  bad  natural  disposition  is  manifested  from  the  very  cradle  ?  Some 
are  dolts,  others  gross  and  brutal.  Before  even  any  act  of  intelligence  has 
been  produced,  the  features  show  that  the  worst  instincts  are  present,  and 
only  wait  awakening  that  they  may  enter  upon  their  course.  These  souls 
have  scarcely  finished  taking  possession  of  life,  and  they  are  already  cor- 
rupted !  Will  you  oblige  me  to  think  that  they  have  come  into  so  vicious 
a  state  from  the  hands  of  God,  whose  every  work,  before  it  is  self-spoiled 
can  be  only  perfectly  good  ? " 

Here  is  a  second  proof:  "It  is  impossible  without  our  hypothesis  to 
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reconcile  the  justice  of  God  with  the  maladies  and  the  sufferings  of  infants. 
What !  before  the  soul,  which,  according  to  you,  has  just  been  created,  has 
given  signs  of  life,  shall  God  decide  of  his  sovereign  authority  to  join  it  to 
:  a  body  in  wiiich  it  will  find  only  pains  and  lacerations  :  that  is  to  say,  in 
'  other  words,  that,  when  scarcely  drawn  forth  from  nothingness,  and  per- 
fectly innocent,  he  sends  it  without  further  ceremony  to  punishment  1  This 
may  suit  the  omnipotence  of  a  Moloch  ;  but  for  my  part  permit  me  to  say, 
such  an  idea  savors  of  blasphemy." 

A  third  argument  is,  that "  many  children  die  at  birth.  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  providence  of  God  to  create  their  souls  expressly  for  this  life 
and  at  the  same  moment  remove  them  from  it" 

"  Finally,  if  the  soul  has  not  already  lived  before  birth,  it  follows  that 
God  creates  it  in  circumstances  dishonorable  to  himself,  for  instance,  at 
the  moment  of  a  rape  or  an  adultery.  It  is  to  assist  on  such  occasions  that 
you  oblige  the  Creator  to  go  forth  from  his  sublime  repose !  The  most 
shameful  or  the  most  wicked  passion  finds  in  him,  so  soon  as  it  pleases,  a 
faithful  co-operator,  who  hastens  to  crown  by  an  infinite  complement  what 
it  has  so  wretchedly  prepared  for  him  !  No.  1  will  never  grant  you  that 
the  miracle  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  soul  in  the  midst  of  the  universe 
can  take  place  at  a  summons  of  this  sort." 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  we  are  in  the  old  Sorbonne  ?  All  this  dis- 
cussion is  taken  from  the  books  of  Saint  Augustine  on  Grace.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  behold  us  fallen  upon  the  times  of  Origcn.  Do  you  not 
feel  in  ar;:rumcnt  of  this  sort  a  something  antiquated,  tliat  offends  and  bids 
you  not  refute  the  book,  but  close  it  ?  And  add,  that  the  book  is  full  of  them ; 
that  M.  Jean  Reynaud  transports  himself  always,  for  the  purpose  of  rea- 
soning, into  the  midst  of  the  divine  essence  ;  that  from  the  intinity  and 
justice  of  God  he  concludes  the  nature  of  the  world,  the  history  of  souls, 
the  system  of  their  mijjrations.  —  God  is  infinite,  he  says  ;  therefore  there 
is  an  infinity  of  souls  and  of  worlds.  —  God  must  always  act,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  always  like  himself;  therefore  he  creates  from  all  eternity,  and 
will  always  create,  and  at  every  moment  an  infinity  of  worlds.  —  God  is 
good  ;  therefore  he  proposes,  as  the  destiny  of  all  his  creatures,  an  in- 
definite progress  towards  i^rfection.  —  God  is  just;  therefore  he  conducts 
every  soul  after  death  into  a  world  suited  to  its  merits.  —  God  creates  beings 
in  his  imajj:e  ;  therefore  he  gives  to  every  soul  a  power  of  forming  and  gov- 
erning the  body  analagous  to  the  omnipotence  by  wh'ch  he  himself  fas'.iions 
and  organizes  matters. — And  a  thousand  other  consequences  of  this  same 
sort.  —  How  long  shall  we  make  use  of  this  method  ?  Is  it  not  sufficiently 
condemned  by  experience  ?  Do  we  not  know  that,  according  to  the  liands 
which  handle  it,  it  can  produce  all  systems  ?  Have  we  not  made  trial  of  all 
the  uncertainty  and  temerity  that  it  contains  ?  To  define  God  like  a  figure 
of  geometry,  to  deduce  from  this  definition  the  rules  of  his  action,  to  con- 
duct him  by  the  hand  into  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  to 
revolt  against  facts  when  you  do  not  find  them  conformed  to  the  romance 
you  have  forged,  to  invent  others  at  random  to  palliate  increasing  ob^McV.vov!i^ 
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to  arrange  out  of  whole  cloth  the  soul  and  matter,  to  govern  and  reform 
the  universe  as  if  you  were  God  himself,  —  is  this  an  enterprise  that  ought 
to  have  been  renewed  in  our  days  ?  Let  us  then  at  least  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience and  the  contradictions  of  our  predecessors.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  there  is  a  history  of  philosophy;  we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes  to 
see  their  folly,  and  flee  the  method  that  has  precipitated  them  into  such 
errors.  —  Let  us  recall  what  they  have  found  in  this  wUy.  —  God  is  infinite, 
say  the  Alexandrines,  infinitely  productive,  and  can  produce  only  those 
things  that  are  analagous  to  his  nature.  And  they  conclude  that,  from 
Being,  simple  and  one,  principle  of  things,  there  flows  a  series  of  emana- 
tions, more  and  more  complex,  and  less  and  less  pure,  the  last  oC  which  are 
souls  bound  up  in  bodies.  —  God  is  a  sublime  calculator,  says  Leibnitz ; 
therefore  he  must  have  made  of  the  world  the  most  ingenious  machine  pos- 
sible, that  is  to  say,  invent  the  pre-established  harmony  of  the  soul  and  body, 
and  the  combinations  of  monads.  —  God,  being  perfect,  says  Malebranche,. 
wills  that  his  work  shall  be  worthy  of  himself,  and  permits  human  liberty 
to  introduce  into  it  original  sin,  which  brings  about  the  priceless  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  Christ.  —  God  is  good,  says  some  system  born  of  yesterday, 
Fourier,  for  instance  ;  whence  it  follows  that  men  are  destined  for  perfect 
happiness,  that  they  have  only  to  find  the  proper  form  of  association,  and 
happiness  will  immediately  flow  upon  the  earth  in  torrents.  —  Give  me  any 
opinion  whatever,  I  pledge  mjrself  to  justify  it  by  the  nature  of  God.  Give 
to  Leibnitz  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  eternal  and  almost  universal  damna- 
tion, he  will  prove  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  reconcile  with 
the  providence  of  God.  This  kind  of  theology  is  a  sort  of  bottomless  pit, 
whence  you  may  draw  at  pleasure  the  proof  of  all  possible  systems.  If 
you  consider  a  certain  attribute  of  God,  you  will  deduce  a  certain  world  ;  if 
another  attribute,  another  world.  However  little  you  may  make  the  bal- 
ance incline  to  the  side  of  justice  or  of  goodness,  to  the  side  of  intelligence 
or  of  power,  all  is  changed.  You  have  touched  the  central  spring,  and  the 
immense  machine  rolls  to  the  right  or  left  without  your  being  able  to  stop 
it.  Quit  then  this  scholastic  and  fantastic  method  ;  return  to  facts,  to 
experience,  to  certainty  ;  no  longer  expose  philosophy  to  the  contempt  of 
the  sciences.  To  estimate  yours  at  its  worth,  we  have  only  to  enter  a 
laboratory  or  an  observatory,  to  apply  to  chemistry  or  astronomy,  and  hear 
what  a  chemist  or  an  astronomer  will  reply  to  you. 

In  fact,  since  you  have  made  use  of  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  God 
lo  explain  the  history  of  souls,  you  can  make  use  of  them  to  explain  the 
history  of  bodies.  You  will  say  with  the  same  right,  and  with  as  much 
certainty :  God  produces  infinitely  ;  therefore  it  contradicts  his  nature  to 
admit  sixty-four  simple  bodies,  or  any  other  limited  number ;  chemistry, 
aided  by  theology,  must  lay  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  number  of  simple 
bodies  is  infinite.  God  places  order  and  unity  ever}'where  ;  therefore  we 
must  recognize  that  all  these  bodies  are  different  forms  of  one  and  the 
same  matter,  just  as  the  different  forces  of  nature  are  different  effects  of 
one  and  the  same  Providence;  —  and  twenty  other  such  propositions  — 
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What  do  these  assertions  signify  in  the  presence  of  retorts,  receivers,  and 
reactions  ?  And  who  does  not  feel  that  this  language  is  that  of  a  disciple 
)f  Raymond  Lully,  transported  among  the  disciples  of  Lavoisier  ?  Now, 
f  this  method  is  unreasonable  when  we  are  trying  to  understand  bodies, 
why  should  it  be  sensible  when  we  wish  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  souls  ? 
\k  there  not  in  botli  cases  facts  to  observe,  dependencies  to  establish, 
aws  to  ascertain?  Is  there  in  either  case  anything  else  to  do?  Who, 
hen  is  the  author,  if  not  a  pupil  of  Saint  Thomas,  who  has  strayed  oS. 
imong  those  of  Condillac,  Bichat,  and  Dugald  Stewart  ?  He  comes  from 
mother  world,  and  has  no  place  in  this. 

6.  It  is  only  with  extreme  repugnince  that  we  enter  into  these  questions 
)f  theology,  or  theodicy ;  our  feet  seem  to  fail  us  everywhere.  M.  Jean 
Reyn.iud  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  falling  house  ;  we  dare  not  even  go  up  to  fight 
lim  ;  wc  retire  therefore,  and  we  beg  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  building 
.0  take  our  place,  and  charge  himself  with  the  refutation.  Malebranche, 
or  instance,  will  do  it  with  pleasure  and  without  trouble.  He  will  prove  to 
VI.  Jean  Reynaud  very  solidly,  that  the  world  is  not  made  for  creatures,  and 
hat  consequently  they  may  be  unhappy  or  wicked,  without,  for  all  tliat, 
)eing  able  to  accuse  God  of  injustice,  impotence,  or  an  evil  disposition. 
^e  will  establish  that,  "  God  was  not  obliged  to  attempt  the  most  perfect 
v'ork  possible,  but  only  the  most  perfect  that  could  be  produced  by  the 
wisest  or  divinest  ways,  so  that  any  other  work  produced  by  any  other  way 
ould  not  more  exactly  mmifost  the  perfections  that  God  possesses,  and 
lories  in  possessing."  Now  to  manilest  these  perfections,  God  must  act 
•y  the  most  general  and  tiie  most  simple  laws  possible,  and  the  working 
\it  of  these  laws  must  entail  the  unhappincss  of  individuals.  It  is  a  sad 
bing  when  a  stone  breaks  my  head,  when  an  ill-formed  brain  makes  a 
hikl  stupid,  when  over-impetuous  blood  developes  in  a  man  wicked 
iclinations  ;  but  the  world  With  its  imperfections  and  general  laws  is  finer 
iian  the  world  without  its  imperfections  and  general  laws.  So  we  have  no 
ight  to  accuse  God  of  improvidence  or  injustice.  We  cannot  from  our 
liseries  and  our  vices  conclude  an  anterior  life  ;  we  complain  only  through 
;norance  and  arroj^ance  God  owes  us  nothing,  and' owes  himself  every- 
hing.  It  is  not  man,  it  is  God  who  is  the  centre  and  end  of  the  world  ; 
nd  the  universe  is  not  made  for  us,  but  for  him. 

Such  is  the  response  of  the  theologians.  Let  us  speak  now  like  a  com- 
riou  rea^oner,  and  apply  more  closely,  and  to  other  beings  the  reasoning 
f  the  auih(>r.  "Among  men,"  he  says,  "some  have  at  birth  worse 
ncUnations  than  others,  suffer  greater  pains,  or  perish  in  liie  cradle.  These 
;eformitics  and  miseries  indicate  that  they  have  lived  before  their  birth  and 
re  expiiilin?^  past  faults."  Now  the  same  argument  proves  that  animals 
fhich  are  l>orn  have  already  lived.  For  why  are  certain  species  wild, 
/bile  others  are  ban^uinary  ?  Why  are  several  of  these  species  fatally 
ondemned  by  their  or^inizition.  to  become  the  prey  and  food  of  others  ? 
Vhy  has  one  animal  force,  vigilance,  agility,  intcllii^ence,  when  his  nei'jjh- 
KMT  is  weak,  stupid,  sluggish  and  foolish  ?    Why  this  primitive  inequality 
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in  the  distribution  of  blessings  and  evils  ?  If  God  is  unjust  in  creating  one 
man  a  slave,  and  another  a  master,  he  is  unjust  in  making  this  animal  a 
sheep,  and  another  a  lion.  If  a  fool  comparing  himself  with  a  man  of 
genius,  may  conclude  from  his  folly  that  he  has  pre-existed ;  an  ox,  comparing 
himself  with  man,  may  conclude  from  his  stupidity  that  he  has  lived  before 
birth.  If  the  death  of.  a  new-born  babe  proves  the  pre-existence  of  the 
human  soul,  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  fishes  proves  the  pre-existence 
of  the  soul  of  fishes.  A  codfish  lays  four  million  eggs,  and  there  are  only 
two  hundred  that  are  hatched ;  therefore  all  the  codfish  that  come  to 
nothing  have  lived  in  other  worlds  ;  therefore  the  souls  of  codfish  experi- 
ence transformadons  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men  ;  they  have  travelled,  as 
we  have,  in  heaven,  and  can,  like  us,  one  day  return  to  earth  !  Behold,  as 
in  Indian  doctrines.  Was  it  worth  while  to  call  to  one's  aid  astronomy, . 
geology,  chemistry,  and  all  the  modem  sciences,  that  we  might  fall  again 
into  the  religion  of  Brahma  ? 

M.  Jean  Reynaud  loves  equality,  concord  and  fraternity.  Does  he  know 
what  they  become  in  his  system  ?  A  man  who  does  not  believe  in  the  anterior 
life  may  have  pity  upon  an  unfortunate  imbecile,  upon  a  suffering  invalid, 
upon  a  pauper  dying  of  hunger.  He  will  find  in  himself  a  thousand  excuses 
for  the  villain,  whom  a  narrow  understanding,  fiery  passions,  and  bad 
examples  may  have  hurried  into  crime.  He  knows  that  all  these  men  are 
of  the  same  species  with  himself;  that  they  are  guilty  of  no  other  crimes 
than  those  they  have  committed  on  this  earth  ;  that  their  conscience  is 
born  pure  ;  that  they  have  no  original  defilement ;  and  that  at  birth  they 
were  equal  to  himself;  but  what  will  the  partisan  of  the  new  system  think? 
This  wretched  child,  writhing  on  a  pallet,  smitten  at  his  birth,  by  inheri- 
tance, and  for  his  whole  life,  with  a  loathsome  disease,  expiates  a  crime 
that  he  committed  in  his  preceding  life.  Since  God  is  just,  and  since  he 
adapts  conditions  to  faults,  let  us  measure  the  enormity  of  the  crime  by  the 
enormity  of  the  punishment,  and  conclude  that  we  have  before  us  the  author 
of  a  black  treason,  of  a  parricide,  or  some  action  still  more  hateful,  if  there 
be  any.  We  were  ready  to  give  our  money  and  our  service  ;  our  compas- 
sion is  suddenly  extinguished  when  we  come  in  contact  with  theory,  and 
we  allow  the  justice  of  God  to  take  its  course.  What  idea  shall  we  hence- 
forth entertain  of  men  ?  Almost  all  arc  unhappy  ;  all  suffer,  all  have  evil 
inclinations  ;  therefore  all  have  committed  faults,  and  they  must  have  been 
great  for  such  a  life  as  we  here  experience  to  have  been  inHicted  ui)on  them. 
So  you  add  to  all  present  miseries  and  defilements  the  mass  of  past  miseries 
and  defilements.  You  make  the  unhappy  blameful,  and  make  the  blameful 
still  more  blameful.  W^hat  a  spectacle,  and  what  a  changed  aspect  docs  the 
earth  present.  We  thought  we  were  in  a  hospital  of  invalids  and  paupers ; 
M.  Reynaud  approaches  and  warns  us  that  we  are  in  a  prison  of  convicts. 
Henceforth  what  argument  will  he  oppose  to  the  defenders  of  slavery? 
The  masters  have  over  the  slaves  not  only  the  rights  of  a  race  of  intelligent 
beings  over  a  race  of  stuy)i(l  beings,  but,  in  addition,  the  rights  of  a  race  of 
just  men  over  a  race  of  sinners.    And  at  the  same  time  that  the  systenL 
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consecrates  the  humiliation  of  some,  it  consecrates  the  pride  of  others. 
Men  of  genius,  great  artists,  thinkers,  may  consider  themselves  as  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  the  common  run  of  men  ;  they  come  from  a  purer 
world ;  they  have  not  been  kneafled  from  the  same  clay  with  us  ;  they  are 
as  much  above  us  as  we  are  above  brutes.  M.  Jean  Reynaud  even  employs 
upon  this  subject  Buddhist  expressions.  He  represents  certain  superior 
beings  *'  imploring  as  a  favor  the  power  of  descending  into  lower  societies, 
of  becoming  incarnate,  of  mingling  with  them,''  a  kind  of  angels,  exiled  to 
oui  lower  spheres  of  their  own  free  will,  that  they  may  save  us,  or  at  least 
instruct  us.  Glowing  disciples  or  mocking  adversaries  might  draw  from 
this  strange  conclusions.  If  the  system  is  true,  he  who  has  discovered  it  is 
the  sublimesc  of  geniuses  and  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  human  race  : 
therefore,  if  there  are  among  us  superior  beings  clothed  with  the  human  form, 
the  author  is  one  of  these  beings.  So,  sir,  you  are  an  archangel,  or  at  least 
an  angel.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  doctrine  that  conducts  its  author  tp  the 
cruel  extremity  of  being  a  God  ? 

Must  we  still  further  reckon  among  the  proofs  of  the  system  the  author- 
ity of  Plato,  Pythagoras,  the  Brahmins,  and  especially  the  Druids,  great 
friends  of  the  author,  who  desires  to  reawaken  the  Gallic  spirit  P  M.  Pierre 
Leroux  some  time  ago  demonstrated  another  kind  of  renaissance  ty  the 
testimony  of  Moses,  Virgil,  and  ApoUonius  oi  Tyana,  and  we  hoped  that 
such  proofs  would  no  longer  dare  show  themselves  in  the  light  of  day. 
Because,  in  former  times,  twenty  thousand  shaggy  savages,  with  long  hair 
and  beards,  who  lived  in  the  woods,  and  burned  men,  were  pleased  to  dream 
of  journeys  of  the  soul,  we  are  not  obliged  to  imagine  the  soul's  circum- 
navigation about  the  heavens.  Go  who  will  to  gather  the  sacred  mistletoe 
ia  the  forest  of  oaks  1  Teutates  may  sleep  in  peace  ;  we  will  not  awaken 
him.  If  we  have  respect  for  living  traditions,  we  have  no  respect  for  dead 
traditions.  We  think  that  living  traditions  and  dead  traditions  are  of 
authority  only  with  poets,  and  when  we  wish  to  believe,  we  are  not  going 
to  revive  religions. 

7.  Let  us  come  at  last  to  the  secret  reason,  nowhere  avowed,  everywhere 
visible,  that  supports  the  system  and  permits  it  to  do  without  proofs,  prob- 
ability, and  at  times  even  common  sense.  The  dialogue  of  the  two  interlo- 
cutors may  be  summed  up  thus  —  My  romance,  says  the  theologian,  is 
more  beautiful,  better  arranged,  grander.  —  No,  replies  the  pliiiosopher, 
mine  is.  —  You  are  deceived,  replies  the  theologian,  you  see  that  in  this 
point  and  this  I  accommodate  myself  better  to  ni^n's  desirL's  .ind  imagina- 
tions.—  Wait,  replies  the  philosopher,  1  can  ronuvc  the  difficulty.  Just 
listen  to  one  more  article ;  you  will  see  ilr.t  I  ijromiso  m.in  more  hai)pi- 
ness,  that  I  allow  to  the  universe  ^Tcaicr  ma-^Miiiccn're  than  you  do  or  than 
any  one  has  yet  done.  —  Etenv.il  and  mchan.;c.i»lo  iviradise,  s.iys  the  theo- 
logian, is  the  most  desirable  of  all  i.iessin^s.  —  No,  s.iys  the  philosopher; 
the  state  that  would  be  produced,  if,  by  the  : tkIuliI  disgust  of  the  erring 
with  evil  and  their  search  for  the  good,  hell  should  i>e  continually  emptied  ; 
if  all  the  saints,  in  the  magnificent  harmony  of  their  aspirations,  should  r\s« 
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unceasingly  to  degrees  of  perfection  increasing  in  sublimity  ;  if  finally  all 
creatures  progressively  consolidating  their  union  with  each  other  and  with 
God,  should  form  together,  beneath  the  infinite  majesty,  but  one  unity  of 
adorers  ;  — such  a  state  would  be  evidently  superior  to  that  narrow  paradise 
where  there  is  place  for  only  a  part  of  creation.  —  My  angels  have  never 
sinned,  says  the  theologian.  —  The  inhabitants  of  several  of  my  planets, 
sajTS  tl  e  philospher,  have  not  committed  an  original  fault,  and  have  pre- 
aerved  themselves  pure  from  all  defilement  —  I  have  myriads  of  happy 
spirits,  says  the  first,  distributed  in  nine  celestial  choirs.  — And  I,  replies 
the  other,  have  an  infinite  number  of  infinite  series  of  marvellous  creatures, 
whose  perfection  unceasingly  approaches  the  perfection  of  God. 

In  fine,  the  system  is  reduced  to  this :  —  I  desire  this  blessing,  therefc  re 
I  shall  have  it.  My  dream  is  agreeable,  therefore  it  is  true.  This  method 
is  not  new ;  it  has  formed  through  all  time  the  force  of  religions.  **  The 
light  is  beautiful,  said  a  Greek  of  the  time  of  Homer.  It  is  pleasant  to  drive 
in  a  chariot,  to  wear  purple  tunics,  to  eat  the  nutritious  back  of  \nctims,  to 
wrestle  on  the  grass,  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  lyre  ;  therefore  I  shall 
enjoy  all  these  blessings  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  —  I  like  to  fight,  said  a 
Scandinavian,  later,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  drinking  beer.  Therefore,  once 
in  the  Walhalla,  we  shall  empty  from  morn  till  night  great  horns  of  aurochs, 
and  we  shall  cut  each  other  to  pieces  through  all  eternity."  The  Greek 
and  the  Scandinavian  repeat  the  reasoning  of  M.  Jean  Reynaud,  and  their 
conclusions  are  as  certain  as  his. 

Incredible,  he  admits  !  Every  one  will  be  born  again  in  a  world  like  the 
paradise  he  has  hoped  for.  Fitted  out  with  his  myriads  of  planets  the  phil- 
osopher is  furnisher  for  all.  Barbarian  warriors  will  go  to  a  world  of  bat- 
tles ;  Greek  philosophers  to  an  abode  of  tranquil  conversations  ;  carnal 
Jews  to  a  country  of  sensual  satisfactions  ;  Christians  of  the  middle  age  to 
a  land  of  mystic  contemplations.  But  here  you  invent  too  little.  Why  stop 
on  so  good  a  road  ?  Fourier  reaches  out  his  hand,  and  sets  you  the  exam- 
ple. He  loftily  proclaims  your  principle  ;  he  declares  that  all  human  pas- 
sions and  tastes  must  and  can  obtain  their  entire  satisfaction  ;  when  once 
desire  and  imagination  are  accepted  as  the  measure  of  the  possible  and  true, 
his  paradise  is  more  consistent  and  better  proved.  In  that  paradise  which 
will  be  the  earth  transformed,  wines,  vegetables,  culinary  inventions  will 
attain  an  unspeakable  perfection  ;  great  deputations  from  the  principal 
states  of  the  globe  will  meet  to  work  and  deliberate  together  for  the  im- 
provement of  little  cakes ;  for  pastry  is  one  of  the  delights  of  the  mouth, 
and  why  should  the  mouth  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  delights  ?  Fourier  goes 
to  the  end  of  his  logic  ;  and  those  who  enter  upon  his  road  have  no  right 
to  recoil  before  his  absurdities. 

M.  Jean  Reynaud  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  suffered  himself  to  be 
swept  away  by  such  strange  reasoning  and  such  natural  tendencies.  Our 
greatest  masters,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  been  attacked 
or  slightly  affected  with  the  same  evil ;  and  there  is  not  one  who  has  not, 
twenty  times  in  his  life,  proved  and  propagated  his  doctrine  by  telling  men 
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that  it  is  consoling  to  the  human  race.  The  first  and  the  most  contagious 
of  these  examples  was  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity."  Preceding  apologists 
bad  spoken  to  the  reason  and  proved  their  dogmas  by  facts  and  syllogisms. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  changed  the  method  and  proved  Christianity  by  sen- 
timental raptures  and  poetic  paintings.  The  effect  was  immense,  and 
ever)'body  placed  their  hands  upon  so  happily  met  and  so  powerful  an  arm. 
Every  nascent  doctrine  believed  itself  obliged  to  prove  that  it  had  come  at 
the  right  time  ;  that  circumstances  demanded  it ;  that  men  desired  it ;  that 
it  had  come  to  save  the  human  race.  It  defended  itself  with  the  arguments 
of  the  commissary  of  police  and  placards,  by  proclaiming  that  it  was  con- 
formed to  public  order  and  morality,  and  that  the  need  of  its  coming  had 
been  ever)'whcre  felt.  People  imposed  upon  truth  the  obligation  of  being 
poetical  and  not  of  being  true.  They  replied  to  manifest  facts  with  their 
hands  on  their  hearts,  saying,  "  My  heart  forbids  my  believing  you."  They 
considered  science  as  a  garment  that  you  try  on.  and  send  back,  if  it  does  not 
fit.  Thread-bare  doctrines  were  demonstrated  by  refuted  arguments,  and 
popularity  and  power  were  conquered  at  the  expense  of  certainty  and  truth. 
We  wish  that  M.  Jean  Reynaud  may  be  the  last  defender  of  this  method  : 
it  confounds  genera  (elie  confond  les  genres),  and  no  confusion  is  worse. 
The  useful  and  the  beautiful  are  not  the  true  ;  to  overthrow  the  limits  that 
separate  them  is  to  destroy  the  foundations  that  support  them.  To  affirm 
that  a  doctrine  is  true,  because  it  is  useful  or  beautiful,  is  to  place  it  among 
government  machines  or  the  inventions  of  poetry.  To  establish  truth  by 
foreign  authorities  is  to  take  from  it  its  own.  Those  proofs  which  it  l)or- 
rows  from  another  source  are  like  faithless  soldiers,  who  surround  it  with 
noise  and  splendor  before  battle,  but  who  desert  while  the  fight  is  going  on, 
and  betray  it  without  defence  to  its  enemies.  Let  us.  then,  separate  science 
from  poetry  and  practical  morality,  as  we  have  separated  it  from  religion  ; 
let  us  keep  for  each  its  proofs,  its  authority  and  its  method ;  let  us  keep 
'or  each  its  domain,  and  especially  its  own  for  philosophy.  A  philosopher 
is  not  a  pu]>lic  furnisher,  charged  with  constructing  systems  according  to 
the  caprices  of  his  country  and  his  age.  Let  him  prove,  and  his  task  is 
done.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  sensitiveness  of  men,  if  it  cannot  accom- 
modate itself  to  proved  facts.  Science  must  not  bend  to  our  tastes ;  our 
tastes  must  bend  to  its  dogmas  ;  it  is  mistress  and  not  servant ;  and,  if  it 
is  not  mistress,  it  is  the  worst  of  servants,  because  it  belies  its  nature  and 
degrades  its  dignity.  Those  who  make  it  an  instrument  of  flattery  make  it 
an  in.^trument  of  falsehood  ;  and  to  reign  by  such  means  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  reigning.  Let  it  not  think  of  governing  the  crowd  ;  let  it  remain 
in  its  retreat ;  let  it  attach  itself  only  to  the  true  :  dominion  will  come  to  it 
later,  or  it  will  not ;  no  matter.  It  is  a  thousand  miles  above  practice  and 
active  life  ;  it  has  reached  its  goal  and  has  nothing  more  to  do,  or  to  strive 
for,  as  soon  as  it  has  seized  the  tmth.  J.  H.  S. 
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NOTES.   . 

Perhaps  an  apology  is  due  the  greater  number  of  the  readers  of 
The  Radical  for  the  prominence  lately  given  in  these  pages  to  the 
controversy  which  now  agitates  the  Unitarian  denomination.  Our 
apology  is,  that  we  have  felt  that  this  controversy  in  a  degree  repre- 
sented the  greater  one  in  which  the  whole  world,  at  the  present  time, 
is  earnestly  engaged.  This  was  not  wholly  a  mistake.  It  does  rep- 
resent to  some  extent  a  phase  of  the  larger  movement.  But  we  feel 
now  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  abandon  this  local  discussion  as  soon  as 
we  can,  and  enter  upon  the  broader  discussions  of  the  time.  Whether 
the  Unitarian  body  shall  remain  one  body,  or  divide  into  many,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a  question  that  cannot  long  interest  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  persons.  The  great  engaging  questions  of  the  next  cen- 
tury will  be  found  outside  any  controversy  concerning  Church-organ- 
ization, or  the  limitation  of  creeds.  With  entire  respect  for  those 
who  do  not  think  as  we  do,  we  unhesitatingly  say,  that  we  see  no 
escape  from  the  meshes  of  creed  but  through  the  open  door  of  the 
Church  out  into  the  world.  The  sweep  of  Protestantism  will  be  dis- 
covered to  be  an  effective  protest  against  "  ecclesiastical  continuity." 
It  was  not  the  Pope,  l?ut  the  Church  itself  against  which  the  ninety- 
five  theses  of  the  Reformation  were  in  reality  leveled.  Private  judg- 
ment will  not  stop  until  it  makes  the  entire  journey  from  Rome  to 
Reason.  The  half-protest  says,  "  Reform  the  Church.  You  cannot 
do  more  than  supplant  an  old  Church  with  a  new  one.  The  Church 
i*:  some  form,  in  bonds  or  in  freedom,  is  permanent.  It  is  not  the 
offspring  of  man's  will,  but  a  necessity  of  his  constitution.*-  We 
reply,  briefly,  the  Church  was  a  necessity  of  man's  constitution,  only 
while  he  was  under  another  law  than  the  law  of  liberty.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  child  necessitates  a  cradle  and  the  nursery.  After- 
wards the  constitution  of  the  same  person  necessitates  other  depen- 
dencies. Our  race  is  passing  out  of  childhood.  It  claims  its  major- 
ity. It  asks  no  more  for  the  nurse,  but  begins  to  walk  alone.  What 
other  interpretation  shall  we  give  the  democratic  sentiment  now 
liberating  all  races  and  nations  ?     Democracy  implies  manhood. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  gave  the  opening  lecture  in  the  Sunday  Evening 
Course,  at  Fraternity  Hail,  Boston,  on  "  The  Church  of  the  Spirit," 
which  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  The  Radical. 
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THE    CHURCH    OF    THE    SPIRIT.* 

THE  familiar  cry  of  children  over  their  games  and  good  things, 
go  shares^  comprises  the  morality,  or  as  the  catecliism  has  it, 
whole  duty  of  man.  A  dog,  or  squirrel  on  the  common,  running  off 
from  his  companions  with  a  nut  or  bone  for  himself,  is  not  a  sublime 
object  \  yet  is  the  exact  type  of  the  man  who  would  take  any  knowl- 
edge or  art,  philpsophy  or  nature,  to  roll  as  a  sw^et  morsel  under  his 
own  tongue.  To  go  shares  in  the  state  is  civilization.  To  go  shares 
in  religion  is  Christianity.  Going  shares  is  the  only  way  to  get  them. 
In  the  avarice  of  a  selfish  individualism  is  no  gain.  As  many  jars 
serve  us  in  the  galvanic  battery,  so  from  combination  of  minds,  every 
one  has  the  uses  of  society  and  the  Church. 

But  what  Church ;  Greek,  Roman,  English,  Genevan  ?  For  the 
Church  of  the  Spirit  I  speak.  Some  are  fond  of  telling  us  they  do 
not  go  to  church  anywhere.  But  somehow  of  the  Church  we  must 
be,  or  else  feed  on  our  own  stingy  thoughts,  as  the  worst  of  epicures. 
It  has  been  said,  if  four  persons  put  each  a  finger  under  the  body  of 
a  heavy  man,  and  then  breathe  together,  they  can  lift  him  from  the 
ground.  So  any  burden  of  humanity,  in  the  common  breath  of  the 
Spirit,  we  can  raise.  So  meant  the  old  Latin  motto :  "  If  you  have 
aught  better,  give  it  me  ;  if  not,  partake  you  of  this ! "  For,  though  indi- 
vidual, we  are  social  in  every  interest  of  life.  An  English  essayist 
writes,  that  if  a  hermit  in  {lis  cave  should  hear  of  a  devastating 
deluge,  he  would  rush  out  to  find  some  possible  survivors  of  the 
catastrophe  ;  and  to  rescue  from  worse  floods,  we  must  band  together. 

Solitude  is  a  means,  but  charity  the  end  \  our  privacy  for  the  pub- 
lic good  ;  and  our  closets,  materials  to  build  the  Church. 

*  A  Lecture^  read  at  the  P^ker  Fraternity  Rooms,  Sunday  ^vemnj^^  'J^si.  a^. 
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But,  as  the  Masonic  officer  declares  as  indispensable  that  the  cor« 
ner-stone  of  a  building  be  laid  fair  and  even,  essential  to  all  profit- 
able association  is  truth.  For  want  of  that,  every  ecclesiastical 
establishment  cracks,  as  our  political  union  did.  Falsehood  for  fel- 
lowship is  not  communion  but  conformity.  It  binds  without  cohe< 
sion,  like  a  barrel  with  staves.  But  how  compose  diver  >e  views  of 
truth  ?  Not  according  to  the  poor  proverb,  by  agreeing  to  differ, 
but  like  musical  notes,  differing  to  agree.  Veracity  as  a  virtue,  what 
we  call  truthfulness,  is  the  only  way  to  absolute  truth.  To  toleration 
of  each  other,  add  a  better  tolerance  of  all  honest  thought,  and  we 
have  the  Church  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  joint  liberty  and  love. 

Yet  how  fear  procrastinates  and  stands  guard  against  this  sincerity! 
I  exhorted  a  friend  to  take  a  frank  stand  for  liberality.  He  replied 
that  he  took  mighty  good  care  to  tell  no  lies  in  the  desk.  IVejoined : 
that  is  a  rare  attainment,  but  are  you  not  bound,  mqreover,  actually 
to  tell  the  truth?  In  court,  office,  business,  marriage,  and  eveiy 
human  concern,  by  what  but  testifying,  is  the  Community  held 
together  ?  Yet  we  think  with  compromise  to  cement  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Dr.  Channing  told  me,  thirty  years  ago,  how  the  wrestle  was 
to  end  he  did  not  know,  only  he  saw  the  world  had  got  the  Church 
under  then.  So  worldly  men  compound  with  conscience  to  become 
church-members.  They  subscribe  a  creed,  and  observe  a  form,  on 
condition  the  moral  law  shall  be  relaxed  to  their  case.  In  these 
times,  brazen-faced  robbers  are  allowed  to  say  to  their  dismayed  and 
smarting  victims  :  "  Pardon  us,  gentlemen  I  We  will  return  some  of 
these  bonds  we  stole  from  your  safe,  if,  un whipped  of  justice,  we  can 
retain  and  live  upon  the  rest."  So,  a  regular  business  is  set  up.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  modern  law  and  manners.  But  who  shall  say 
whether  it  be  more  among  hypocrites  or  thieves  I  No  alloy  of  deceit 
with  fact,  however,  will  ever  make  peace.  Generosity  and  justice 
are  not  opposed.  Mercy  and  truth  meet  together.  Truthing  in  lave^ 
to  turn  the  Greek  into  English  idiom,  was  Paul's  maxim. 

But  custom  so  warps  us  from  rectitude,  and  candor  would  require 
such  continual  labor,  in  Lord  Bacon's  phrase,  to  "  subdue  the  shows 
of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,"  that  thinkers  are  apt  to  con- 
clude we  must  have  two  separate  lines  of  procedure,  a  speculation  of 
the  brain  going  one  way,  and  an  outward  speech  to  the  stupid,  the 
other.  A  preacher  assured  me  he  had  learned  to  employ  the  accent 
of  Philadelphia  or  New  York  at  will,  as  he  was  in  either  place.  But 
this  duplicity,  however  made  innocent  to  any  man  by  his  theory,  is 
unhallowed.  What  God  hath  joined  together  it  puts  asunder.  It  is 
like  the  living  apart  of  t^ose  yiVio  ^Lp^eait  \.o  b^  man  and  wife.    Mat- 
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thew  Arnold's  doctrine  of  the  scholar's  pursuit  of  his  themes,  dis- 
tinct from  practice,  will  not  enliven  literature ;  nor  a  minister's  think- 
ing one  way  in  his  study,  and  talking  another  in  his  gown,  promote 
religion.  What  but  this  untruth  brings  such  criticisms  as  these  :  "  It 
hurts  my  religious  feelings  to  go  to  church.  I  get  more  in  the  street, 
tlian  from  the  sermon.  It  made  me  shiver  to  see  a  certain  priest  talk 
like  a  book  to  a  drunkard  he  met :  I  felt  the  drunkard  inside  was  the 
best  man  of  the  two  ;  for  is  not  sanctimony  worse  than  intoxication  ?  " 

Nevertheless,  I  maintain  the  necessity  of  the  Church.  These 
churchless  folk  are  not  of  course  elect  and  precious.  All  outsiders 
are  not  saints ;  nor  is  deserting  the  temple  warrant  of  God's  favor,  or 
title  to  heaven.  Men  seeking  no  shrine,  are  commonly  worse  off  in 
solitary  self-indulgence,  with  a  newspaper,  novel,, dram,  or  turn-out  on 
the  mill-dam.  To  pride  one'self  on  never  meeting  to  praise  and 
pray  for  light,  is  poorer  than  any  communicant's  conceit.  I  admired 
not  my  neighbor's  philanthropy  when  he  said  he  went  to  church  in 
his  boat  I  But  we  may  do  as  we  will.  As  duellists  say,  in  arranging 
the  ground  and  sun  squarely,  we  have  in  this  matter  a  fair  field  and 
no  favor.  Ecclesiastical  authority  is  mocked  with  such  impunity,  the 
papal  thunder  has  become  so  theatric,  excommunication  is  such 
heat-lightning  nobody  is  hurt  by,  that  those  who  excommunicate 
themselves,  or,  like  Roger  Williams,  excommunicate  the  Church, 
make  a  pretty  fight  for  respectability,  and  often  get  the  best  of  it  with 
favorites  of  the  Heavenly  King.  I  take  part  with  the  unchurched 
only  as  they,  in  something  better  than  regular  standings  belong  to  the 
Church  of  the  Spirit.  That  ceremony  was  easy  to  go  through,  in  Eng- 
land, called  churching,  after  child-birth.  It  is  for  the  churchedy  by 
lowly  benignity,  to  prove  the  benefit  of  the  process,  and  leave  who- 
ever declines  without  excuse.  Personal  integrity,  and  open  profes- 
sion must  match.  As  the  world  is  but  mind  visible,  and  the  mind 
but  the  viewless  world,  both  one  universe,  so  common  devotion  and 
secret  prayer  must  have  the  same  intent.  Then  the  sanctuary  will  be 
nurse  of  every  longing ;  and  our  bended  knee  in  loneliness  centre 
of  a  cathedral,  whither  all  saints  and  martyrs  shall  withdraw  to  keep 
us  coftipany. 

This  idea  solves  the  question  of  church  forms.  Any  mechanism, 
held  intrinsically  sacred,  is  a  savage  fetish.  It  is  representative  of 
value  only,  if  like  worn  currency,  it  can,  as  the  merchants  say,  be 
called  in,  and  re-issued  with  a  new  and  finer  stamp.  What  heathen 
stock  or  stone,  we  pity  and  despise,  is  more  an  idol  than  a  rigid  rite, 
mass  or  formula,  with  a  supposed  virtue  in  itself?  But  this  new  idol- 
atry how  rife  1    Some  are  such  hardened  sinners  as  to  b^  o&.ti^'^'^ 
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wilh  a  benediction  not  in  set  phrase.  But  what  is  the  mark  of  all 
live  and  life-giving  worship,  but  flexibleness  and  perpetual  surprise? 
A  drer.s  that  yields  to  the  figure,  and  bears  the  strain  of  the  gym 
nast*s  utmost  effort,  is  better  than  plaited  armor,  or  silk  brocade. 

Yet  without  form,  deeper  than  dress,  we  cannot  do.  As  well  annul 
the  world,  which  is  the  form  of  God ! 

Thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  time   I  ply, 
And  weave  the  garment  thou  seest  him  by." 

Place,  hour,  assembly  is  form.  Ratio  of  spiritual  animation  b  the 
point  Have  a  freshet  of  that,  and  symbol  is  as  needful  as  the  river- 
bank.  As  the  strong  body  requires  less  clothing,  most  spirit  to  least 
form  is  the  aim.  In  lower  creatures  vitality  is  superficial;  in  the 
higher,  nerve  and  organ  are  hid.  But  all  have  some  form ;  and,  in 
religion,  any  form  feeling  sanctifies  and  makes  good.  It*  has  beea 
ludicrously  said,  that  the  priest  baptizes  his  own  fingers.  No  matter 
that  he  does,  if  the  holy  water  drop  also  from  his  eyes  1  Does  not 
the  orator  hear  his  own  voice,  the  musician  catch  the  tune  he  sings  or 
plays  ?  Do  not  we  press  and  kiss  our  own,  as  well  as  another's  hands 
and  lips  ?  Baptize,  and  welcome,  if  you  can  purify.  But  O,  high- 
churchman,  to  regenerate,  is  not  to  manipulate  1  A  minister,  once^ 
to  his  consternation,  finding  no  water  in  the  bowl,  nevertheless  dipped 
in  his  hand  and  baptized  the  baby  with  air.  Just  as  good,  if  he  had 
but  known  how  to  use  it,  instead  of  pretending  to  sprinkle  with  the 
lacking  drops  1 

No  precise  mode  is  fundamental ;  and  no  elements,  water,  wine,  or 
bread,  indispensable.  Purity,  forsooth?  Nothing  but  bigotry  is 
pure^  in  him  who  declares  a  congregation  no  church  for  their  variation 
or  disuse. 

A  good  woman  once  asked :  "  If  they  take  away  the  bread  and 
wine,  what  have  we  left?"  God,  and  Christ,  and  man  are  leftl 
Cannot  they  make  a  church  without  loaf  or  cup  ?  The  Church  con- 
stituted by  unchangeable  rites  ?  Such  definitions,  what  violation  of 
reason,  what  contradictions  of  history  and  Scripture  as  well  1  Was 
there  no  Church  in  that  meeting  with  one  accord,  at  Pentecost,  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  spoke  by  every  tongue,  because  deacons  were  not  officially 
present  on  tlie  occasion  to  hand  around  the  plates  ?  You  have  been  ui 
a  worshipping  company,  rapt  in  vision  of  truth,  as  one  act  and  thought 
The  hundred  groups  of  living  statuary,  as  in  a  gallery,  made  no  noise. 
The  full  church  seemed  as  still  as  the  empty.  Only  the  quiet  tones 
of  the  speaker's  persuasion  spread  like  soft  breathings  to  every  cor- 
ner ;  and  the  clock-pendulum  swung  ticking  to  and  fro,  through  the 
4Y)oi2L     The  hearer's  heart  was  in  the  ^^ulpit  \  the  minister's  heart  in 
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le  pew.  An  atmosphere  full  of  Deity  hung  over ;  a  cloud  of  angelic 
imesses  seemed  to  surround  ;  and  at  the  last  syllable  only  an  audi- 
Ic  sigh  of  ecstacy,  bordering  on  pain,  relieved*  the  general  hush, 
►id  not  sermon,  song,  prayer,  inspiration,  create  the  Church  at  the 
kstant,  on  the  spot  ?  Was  it  not  formed  by  those  "  two  of  three  " 
3SUS  said  he  would  be  with  unseen  ?  Is  what  an  apostle  calls  **  the 
lurch  in  thy  house  "  a  dream  ?  How  do  you  define  the  church  ?  I 
ly  it  is  sympathetic  society ;  not  of  conspirators,  but  of  inspirers. 
hurch  and  State  ?  The  church  is  the  commonwealth  I  Insulated 
nblems,  like  casks  tapped  periodically,  make  an  aggregation,  not  a 
lurch.  The  ties  they  make  are  not  sutures,  but  schisms.  The  Holy 
pirit  cannot  be  let  on  like  gas,  or  lighted  as  a  sacred  candle.  A 
itle  girl  asked  her  mother  for  what  the  gentlemen  all  looked  so 
eadily  into  the  crowns  of  their  hats,  just  after  seating  themselves  in 
leir  pews.     She  knew  not  it  was  a  consent  of  silent  prayer  1 

Such  disjunctive  conjunctions  doubtless  are  all  words,  without  the 
ime  requisite  of  feeling.  Censers,  wafers,  images,  are  just  as  good 
;  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  if  they  convey  as  much.  A  dull  ser- 
on  is  no  better  than  a  dumb  show.  Give  me  a  good  picture,  rather 
an  a  sentence  that  drags !  How  many  a  discourse  is  a  lightning- 
d  that  conducts  no  electric  fluid  I  Jesus  was  known,  how  beauti- 
lly,  to  his  disciples  in  the  breaking  of  bread  !  Even  in  that  his 
anner  was  like  no  other  man's.  Bread  may  still  be  so  broken  as  to 
»mfort  no  less  than  the  same  hands  in  lifting  a  prostrate  frame,  or 
bbing  a  fevered  limb.  Not  the  appearance,  the  sense  is  all.  One 
id  the  reason  he  liked  his  own  minister  was  simply  for  his  feeling 
lat  he  said.  How  much  unfeeling  solemnity  there  is  !  Then  the 
nguage  is  a  train  that  does  not  connect,  or  an  obstructed  pipe  that 
ts  nothing  out  of  the  lake. 

But,  we  are  told,  the  Spirit  has  been  tried  by  the  Quakers,  and 
lied.  No,  the  Spirit  never  failed  ;  only  another  formality  in  its 
ace.  When  Jesus,  with  gentle  irony  of  his  disciple's  fickleness,  in 
play  on  Peter's  name,  said,  "  On  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church," 
lat  did  he  mean  ?  A  meeting-house,  convocation,  feast  or  immer- 
m  ?     No  ;  but  a  Christian  community,  take  what  shape  it  will,  and 

the  numbers  more  or  less  ;  under  a  roof,  in  a  cavern  or  catacomb, 
.  a  hill-side,  a  school  for  freedmen,  or  refuge  for  fugitive  slaves,  a 
11  of  Congress,  or  a  cabin  of  a  foundering  ship,  turned  so  signally 
ce  to  a  conference  of  prayer,  uniting  those,  of  all  sects,  the  waves 
TO  ready  to  devour !  The  Church  confined  to  a  building,  order  of 
rvice,  or  so-called  apostolic  succession ?  When  John  Brown  and 
»  comrades  stood  in  a  Virginia  Court,  so  helpless  \iefoi^\)afc>QO^sX3e^ 
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Southern  steel,  which  the  bosses  of  God's  buckler,  that  are  truth  and 
justice,  have  so  blunted  since ;  when  he  rode  to  the  gallows  in  a 
cart,  calm  as  his  Master  walked  to  Golgotha,  through  the  same  sort 
of  rabble  for  lookers-on,  that  strolled  round  the  cross,  yet  with  s}Tn- 
pathy  of  saints  and  twelve  legions  of  angels,  that,  but  for  such  rescue 
not  being  best  for  him,  could  have  appeared  at  his  side ;  tliough  no 
parting  hymn,  as  at  Olivet,  rose  ;  and  but  one  poor  negro  woman 
prayed  ;  while  broken  body  and  flowing  wounds,  or  sweat  like  great 
drops  of  blood,  alone,  as  at  first  kept  the  new  passover,  was  there  no 
church  ?  Show  me  the  truer  one,  with  set  liturgy  and  clerical  cos- 
tume, and  consecrated  aisle,  on  which  the  sun  of  that  day's  tragedy, 
so  soon  to  turn  to  glory  for  America,  darkened  as  it  went  down  !  No 
external  shell  is  the  Church.  Victor  Hugo,  celebrating  his  ordinance 
of  faith,  in  his  own  house  on  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  with  a  good  din- 
ner every  few  days  to  scores  of  poor  children,  said  lately  to  those 
present,  "  a  church  may  be  built  of  stones,  or  of  flesh  and  bone."  It 
is  the  Church  of  the  Spirit. 

But  is  it  not  the  Church  of  Clirist  ?     Yes,  the  church  that  contains 
even  him,  and  is  contained  only  by  God,  Jesus  but  one  member, 
though  head  and  chief     But  he  is  leader ;  and  a  human  leader,  my 
friends  assure  me,  we  must  have.     Take  for  answer  his  own  word  of 
the  Spirit ;  the  Comforter  who  will  lead  us  into  all  truth.     Lord  and 
leader,  because  God's  great  follower,  how  he  has  been !     Sun  and 
sky  seem  to  have  had  commission  to  take  his  likeness  and  hang  it  on 
the  walls  of  time.     His  one  public  year  as  a  locomotive  draws  after 
it  eighteen  hundred.     But  even  his  person  is  immensely  less  than  the 
Spirit.     As   that  rises   his   importance   abates,  not   absolutely,  but 
relatively.     My  house  is  no  lower  because  one  is  reared  to  overtop  it 
in  the  neighborhood !     He  set  the  Spirit  so  above  himself,  so  post- 
poned himself  to  the  Spirit,  he  queried  if  even  the  forgiveness,  so 
easy  for  an  offence  against  him,  could  reach  blasphemy  against  that; 
and  wc  marvel  at  the  words  in  which  reverence  for  infinite  holiness 
would  limit  infinite  grace.     But  they  were  his  emphasis  of  the  only 
thing  for  supreme  desire.     As  the  clouds  had  not  poured  out  all  their 
cups  when  the  waters  were  gathered  into  the  basin  of  the  sea,  but 
the  sweet  rain  falls  fresh  from  heaven,  so  the  divine  favor  is  not  all 
stored  in  the  Bible-deeps, 'but  descends  anew  to-day.     What  disin- 
herited orphans,  had  we  but  certain  dried   specimens,  preserves  of 
that  privilege,  however  sweet,  and  not  the  direct  taste  !     It  was  said 
of  some  one's  poetry,  it  was  more  like  jam  than  fresh  fruit.     But  the 
Spirit,  in  every  figure,  is  fresh  ;  not  like  some  fine  orator  spent  with 
liij  efforts,  to  whom  admiring  listeners  say  he  must  be  very  niuih 
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exhausted,  but  continuing  its  noiseless  discourse,  to  whoever's  voice 
of  prayer  is  a  listening  car ;  as  for  the  true  worshipper  to  hearken  to 
God  is  the  same  as  to  speak. 

But  how  can  we  distinguish  between  the  Spirit  and  its  register  in 
specific  words,  or  between  it  and  our  own  mental  processes  within  ? 
I  ask,  how  did  Moses  distinguish,  or  David,  or  Jesus,  or  Paul? 
Somebody  has  distinguished !  The  distinction  must  have  been  made 
before  the  seer  could  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  or  intone  one  sentence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  outward  marvel  did  he  discern  the  inward 
call }  Was  it  by  some  faculty  that  no  longer  exists  in  the  human 
mind  ?  Is  it  that  God  himself,  once  articulate,  has  become  dumb  as 
the  spirit  Jesus  cast  out  ?  They,  to  whom  such  questions  have  no 
inward  answer,  cannot  be  answered  at  all. 

But  this  utterance  of  the  Spirit,  we  are  told,  is  vague,  and  we  must 
have  something  definite.  I  answer,  infinite  and  indefinite  are  not 
convertible  terms,  and  to  confound  them  is  a  mistake.  Nothing  is 
so  definite  as  the  infinite.  The  light  is  infinite,  but  how  definitely  it 
sparkles  on  a  diamond's  point  1  The  air  is  infinite,  but  how  definitely 
every  moment  it  visits  our  lungs  !  The  Spirit  is  infinite,  but  definite 
as  a  sunbeam  to  illumine,  or  the  morning  to  inspire.  It  so  thrills 
with  love,  and  points  to  duty  as  to  convince  whoever  it  reaches  that 
in  the  temper  of  his  service  is  all  its  worth.  No  syllable  of  Holy 
writ,  no  direction  or  a  guide-board  is  so  clear  as  this  interior  admon- 
ition and  consolation.  The  body  of  Christ,  O  Romanist,  in  the  sac- 
rament ?  We  do  not  want  his  body,  but  his  mind  ?  Not  the  elements 
signify  but  how  you  touch  them.  I  ask  church-members  to  receive 
them  but  for  tokens :  and  they  take  or  leave  them  without  question 
or  observation  as  they  may  be  disposed.  I  have  myself  repeatedly 
forgotten  to  eat  the  bread  I-  broke  ;  and  I  am  ready  for  my  judges  if 
that  be  the  unpardonable  sin  !  But  not  the  essence,  only  the  accident 
or  incident  can  it  be.  I  know  what  multitudes  fall  from  grace  and 
lapse  into  this  materialism.  Church  of  the  Spirit  ?  Alas,  with  how 
many  the  Church  is  all !  God  is  in  it  somewhere  comprehended,  not 
it  and  all  things  in  him.  A  man,  from  an  iron  utensil  one  cold  day 
lately,  got  a  spark  to  his  elbow  ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  metal  held 
the  electricity  it  emitted.  So  even  a  cold  church  may  be  a  medium, 
but  never  the  source. 

But  some  persons,  admitting  the  private  Spirit,  assert  it  cannot 
make  the  Church.  Private  Spirit  ?  There  is  no  such  thing !  The 
more  private,  the  more  public  and  universal.  Why  not,  of  the  com- 
mon breath  of  the  Divinity  produce  the  moral  kingdom,  as  one  exter- 
nal air  does  that  of  animated  life?  But  a  scruple  more  dreadful, 
looking:   insuperable,   remains,  —  that  the  formal  church   succeeds. 
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See,  we  are  told,  how  it  prevails  over  your  spiritual  pne,  triumphs  in 
the  land  and  world,  to  stir  your  envy  and  put  you  to  shame  1  I  can 
only  answer,  what  is  success  in  a  church  ?  Is  it  a  throng,  financial 
prosperity,  a  Sunday-concert  in  the  temple,  curiosity  excited  by 
advertised  dishes,  like  bills  of  fare  on  placards  outside  a  saloon,  a 
tempting  pickle  of  personalities  served  to  the  taste  of  traducers  over 
whom  genuine  reformers  grieve  ?  From  some  such  thing  do  hundreds 
go  away  unable,  as  the  papers  inform  us,  to  get  admission  ?  ^Vhat 
is  the  sum  of  such  success  ?  Not  that  a  crowd  of  people  were  interested, 
but  what  in  !  If  the  administration  be  stately,  we  have  to  peel  off 
the  pomp  to  get  at  the  religion,  and  sometimes  peel  it  like  an  onion 
all  away ;  or  open  it,  like  a  nest  of  boxes,  till  we  come,  box  after 
box,  in  gradual  diminution  to  a  very  small  one  in  which  there  is  noth- 
ing. Do  you  say  :  Well,  if  it  be  so,  we  cannot  help  it ;  people  are 
children,  minors  at  years  of  indiscretion,  attracted  by  toys?  We 
must  have  back  the  old  frontlets  and  phylacteries,  in  some  new  style 
of  white  kerchiefs  solemnly  borne  to  the  face  for  a  headdress,  or  of 
ecclesiastical  crinoline  ;  and  the  bleak  puritan  severity  of  your  spirit- 
ual church  must  go  by  the  board-  To  this  I  can  but  answer  again, 
by  asking,  was  there  ever  simplicity  greater,  more  devoid  of  outer 
attraction  and  omamant,  than  that  of  Jesus?  Yet  the  common  peo- 
ple heard  him  gladly.  We  exaggerate  this  need  of  consulting  the 
senses  so  much  in  religion,  and  we  underrate  the  religious  capacity  of 
the  common  mind.  I  rode  successively  in  a  cart  with  an  Orthodox 
farmer  and  a  Catholic  stevedore,  and  found  them  so  open  to  my 
worst  heresies,  for  which  I  should  expect  little  pity  in  higher  quarters, 
tliat  we  became  of  one  church.  I  met  a  lady  of  the  Romish  persua- 
sion in  a  sick  room.  "  I  did  not  know,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  you 
were  my  brother  before."  There  is  something,  indescribable  by  our 
theological  dividers,  not  of  us  but  in  us,  that  can  make  a  majority  oF 
the  thinnest  ranks,  and  unanimity  of  contravening  beliefs.  Its  finest 
issue  is  no  ritual,  but  that  spiritual  speech  which  did  not  cease  when 
the  officers  said:  "Never  man  spake  like  this  man  ;"  whose  acccntis 
are  caught  from  as  many  tongues  as  those  old  Parthians,  Elamites, 
Cretes,  and  Arabians,  to  put  what  we  call  eloquence  to  shame,  and  . 
convince  us  that,  be  divinity-students  and  pulpit-candidates  more  or 
less  at  any  given  time,  the  supply  of  religion  will  be  equal  to  the 
demand,  God's  prophets  fail  no  more  than  his  inspiration,  and  that 
will  die  away  no  more  than  the  blowing  of  the  wind. 

But  my  whole  subject  is  a  misnomer  to  some,  who  think  the  Spirit 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church.  They  have  signed  off;  the\  have 
come  out;  they  have  no  stomach  for  the  ritual  board  we  spread. 
Like  iandiord-absentees  from  lieVaud  oi  ^^jsksivc.^^  \1\^^  l^ave  behind 
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the  whole  parish-estate,  and  hold  the  property  not  worth  a  cent  As 
the  cry,  sam^e  quipeut^  rises  in  a  routed  host,  and  "  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost,"  they  but  wish  to  fetch  off  their  individual  integrity  safe. 
But  their  philosophy  is  wrong.  Truth  is  not  inconsistent  with  sym- 
pathy. It  requires  unity.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  individual 
whole.  We  are  all  parts  ;  and  hearty  fellowship  alone,  in  the  math- 
ematical phrase,  can  raise  each  soul  to  the  highest  power.  We  some- 
times see  a  brother  so  shy  he  reminds  us  of  the  partridge  we  hunted 
after  in  our  boyhood  through  the  woods,  always  drumming,  the  moment 
we  approached,  on  some  other  tree  ;  or  of  the  hen  laying  her  eggs  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  whose  hiding  I  have  seen  the  farmer's  wife  poke 
after  with  her  stick.  But  for  the  hole  he  creeps  into,  such  a  man 
pays  dear  rent  in  his  health.  He  grows  morbid  in  mind  and  less  a 
man.  It  is  not  good  for  man  or  woman  to  be  alone,  save  in  a  soli- 
tude peopled  with  fellow-creatures  in  vision,  and  busying  heart  and 
brain  with  plans  to  serve,  and  preparation  to  meet  our  race.  A  man, 
who  never  saw  the  inside  of  the  meeting-house,  admitted  he  liked  to 
see  the  village-spire ;  and  his  compunctious  wife  said,  "  to  be  sure 
there  is  little  wisdom  or  benefit  of  clergy  there ;  but  hang  the  preacher  I 
It  is  good  for  us  to  get  together."     I  suggested  Herbert's  lines  — 

"  If  all  want  sense, 
God  takes  a  text, 
And  preaches  patience." 

But  the  pulpit  is  slandered  by  this  wholesale  conceit  of  its  folly, 
by  those  ignorant  of  what  they  condemn.  Expect  not  me  to  turn 
state's-evidence  I  I  stand  by  my  order !  Preaching,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  as  good  as  lecturing,  or  pleading,  or  the  political  harangue.  The 
old  institution  is  a  basis  on  which  it  but  needs  some  spiritual  motion 
to  edify  mankind  ;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  one  cherished,  though  long 
vanished  ;  I  mean  Theodore  Parker,  that  this  hope  of  some  sort  of 
church  and  religious  communion  he  never  gave  up.  The  hard  stu- 
dent was  no  hermit.  From  the  love,  that  was  such  a  passion  in  him, 
came  his  so  terrible  hate  of  wrong.  His  soft  tearful  affection  for 
good  men,  inverted  was  edged  like  steel  against  evil-doers.  His 
sensibility  was  Hector's  plume  nodding  above  his  spear.  The 
f'.ather  of  his  tenderness  winged  the  arrow  of  judgment  and  sped  it 
siraighter  to  its  mark.  His  soul,  in  search  of  his  choice  luxury  of 
knowledge,  was  never  drawn  to  any  secret  selfish  haunt,  but  given  to 
friends,  and  longing  for  all  tribes  as  his  kith  and  kin.  The  born 
soldier  enlisted  for  a  campaign  of  destruction,  with  such  execution 
as  the  grandfather's  revolutionary  musket,  leaning  in  the  corner  of 
his  room,  never  did.     Verily  the  musket,  which  he*\tvVvw\V^^^Vi&\\a.- 
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proved  1  I  difTered  with  him  in  some  of  his  opinions.  I  honored 
him  that  he  stood  to  his  guns.  The  stone,  which  his  mother  told  him 
in  his  boyhood,  the  voice  of  God  forbade  his  throwing  at  tlie  turtle, 
he  did  not  after  all  quite  throw  away,  but  laid  carefully  by  for  rob- 
bers and  thieves  of  the  fold.  If  the  great  abolitionist  of  slavery  and 
superstition,  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  like  others,  ever  mistook  his  tem- 
per or  his  foe,  how  America  is  in  his  debt  for  his  stout  no  against 
iniquity  and  imposition,  which  was  with  him  a  word  and  a  blow. 
Thanks  to  the  warrior  that  fought  our  battle,  self-conscripted,  to  fall 
prematurely  on  the  field  I  If  he  brought  no  new  ideas,  and  had  little 
time  or  faculty  to  construct,  how  in  the  old  tough  rock  of  prejudice 
he  drilled  and  blew  up,  leaving  his  half-empty  powder-horn  where 
death  surprised  him  at  his  sweaty  never-relaxing  toil !  Brave,  honest, 
great-hearted  brother,  where  thou  didst  blast  we  will  build,  taking  some 
blocks  from  the  ledge  of  thy  quarry  for  the  new  temple  of  God.  If  witli 
ill  tale  or  slack  measure  of  slight  esteem,  we  any  of  us  wronged  thee 
in  life,  wilt  thou  not  smile  pardon  on  such  atoning  word  and  work  ? 

The  great  apostle  of  negation,  and  prophet  too  of  what  he  called 
absolute  religion  and  morality,  would  tell  us  now  the  task  of  denial 
is  substantially  done.  It  is  time  to  claim  our  birth-right,  and  God  as 
our  nearest  relation  ;  and  whether  there  be  persons  enough  to  affirm 
the  spirit's  lessons  and  laws,  is  the  question  of  date  for  the  spiritual 
church.  Do  not  signs  in  the  air  say  "  the  hour  cometh  and  now  is"  ? 
The  transition,  that  began  ages  ago,  from  the  image  to  the  offering, 
from  the  offering  to  the  seer,  advances  from  the  seer  to  our  sight. 
Is  there  no  possible  purity  of  heart  for  a  lens  through  which  to  see 
God  ?  Yes,  we  must  take  this  last  step.  We  cannot  go  back.  If  we 
go  not  on,  we  fall  betwixt  two  stools,  of  idolatry  and  infidelity,  into 
spiritual  anarchy  ;  while  faith,  to  prove  Comte's  theory,  forever  dies. 
But  I  will  credit  no  such  fact.  Say  what  the  Positive  School  will, 
Theology  lies  not  yet  on  her  bier.  Like  a  certain  noble  healthy 
woman,  she  may  declare,  "  I  am  not  ready  for  my  coffin,  and  my 
coffin  is  not  ready  for  me  1  "  The  idea  of  the  spirit,  communicating 
with  its  offspring,  is  more  positive,  though  interior,  than  any  natural 
science,  with  its  skin-deep  investigation  of  the  surface  of  the  world : 
for  with  what  but  the  surface,  in  its  deepest  probing  of  lifeless  mat- 
ter or  living  flesh,  does  our  material  philosophy  deal  ?  You  want  to 
look  on  the  inside.  O  Philistine,  says  Goethe,  there  is  no  inside ! 
Truly  there  is  not,  in  the  dust  of  mineral  or  man.  The  inside  is  the 
soul,  adjusted  to  that  spirit,  whose  trail  none  can  follow  through  earth 
or  air.  Yet  how  potent  beyond  all  grosser  force  I  How  it  clears 
away  antiquated,  obsolete  notions,  as  the  new  growth  in  spring  makes 
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the  old  dead  oak-leaves  tumble  to  the  ground.  Having  its  efficacy, 
we  need  not  assail  the  shifting  symbolism  of  the  church,  so  temporal}*, 
smelling  of  mortality,  and  decadent  as,  in  one  or  another  part,  it  is. 
As  children  in  a  swing  playfully  scream,  when  they  get  high  in  the 
air  :  "  Let  her  die  now  I " —  so  let  us  push  ceremonies  neither  way,  but 
declare  the  divine  help  every  way  in  its  priority  and  supremacy. 
How  partially  indeed  it  is  owned,  and.  what  faint  greeting  it  gets ! 
How  amusing,  when,  some  distance  ahead,  comes  along  a  man  on  the 
sidewalk,  whom  you  would  not  recognize,  to  see  you,  in  a  sudden  and 
very  brown  study,  drop  your  eyes !  So  old  stagers,  well-equipped 
travellers,  and  influential  leaders  on  the  doctrinal  pavement,  ignore 
the  advent  of  ideas  ;  as  exclusive  people  say  of  outside  barbarians, 
not  in  their  Chinese  circle,  "  Who  are  they  ?  We  do  not  know  that 
set  1 "  and  think  to  annihilate  what  they  do  not  accept.  But  be  our 
vizor  up  or  down,  our  front  erect,  or  ostrich-like  head  in  the  sand, 
ideas  march,  and  nonsense  in  the  same  measure  is  flanked  and  gives 
way.  Ask  us  not,  as  a  cure  for  a  supposed  religious  decline,  to  a 
medieval  retreat  to  a  multiple  of  sacred  gestures  and  robes!  By 
the  grace  of  God  we  have  arrived  in  the  present  century ;  and,  instead 
of  crab  like  movements  to  pick  up  what  reason  has  dropped,  we  pro- 
pose still  to  proceed,  saying,  as  did  Edmund  Burke  to  his  British 
electors  :  "  Applaud  us  when  we  run  :  console  us  when  we  fall ;  cheer 
us  when  we  recover ;  but  let  us  pass  on  —  for  God's  sake  let  us  pass 
on  ! "  We  have  not  come  to  the  end.  There  is  more  path.  Though 
God's  way  be  in  the  sea,  it  is  a  way.  Let  us  keep  to  it,  believing  in 
our  immortal ity  as  we  see  it  run  before  us ;  and  when,  in  the  battle 
of  ideas,  we  are  attacked,  let  blame  refresh  us  more  than  praise,  as 
the  soldier  counts  it  good  fortune  to  feel  the  enemy  and  draw  his  fire. 

Bat  here  comes  a  strange  warning  from  dainty  mouths  :  "  Do  not  be 
mixed  up  with  vulj^ar  folks  in  any  new  scheme  calling  itself  a  church!  '* 
Pardon  me,  my  delicate  friends,  if  I  remember  that  Jesus  was  very 
much  mixed  up  with  people  not  in  good  standing,  just  like  those  we 
nick-name  with  our  high-born  contempt.  He  was  the  most  mixed-up 
man  that  ever  lived.  The  common  charge  against  him  was  his  keep- 
ing low  company.  Our  *'  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,"  sounding  so  coarse, 
were  once  Zacchreus,  and  Lazarus,  and  Simon,  the  Cyrenian,  that 
bore  the  cross ;  only  these  look  so  fine,  kept  in  the  amber  of  the  gos- 
pel-story.- What  is  your  super-fine  leaven  but  the  very  thing  to  be 
mixed  in  the  great  lump  of  the  dough  of  this  world,  though  I  heard 
it  said  of  one  nominal  piislor,  that  he  never  mixed  up  anything  that 
could  feed  anybody  ! 

Bat  this  mcLliod  o(  the  boundless  spirit,  I  am  told,  is  altogether 
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too  loose.  The  stringent  counsellors  and  theological  lawyers  of  the 
day,  inform  us  that,  when  we  build  a  house,  we  do  not  build  it  for  all 
out  of  doors.  Yes  we  do,  I  answer,  if  it  be  a  house  of  God,  or  any 
human  hospitality  I  Edward  Everett,  leaving  his  door  to  walk  for  his 
usual  exercise,  was  wont  to  say  :  "  I  do  not  call  Utiis going aut^  but  going 
in,  —  into  the  air."  Into  tlie  whole  air  of  humanity  let  us  go  1  It  is 
the  spirit  of  God.  ''  He  that  builds  a  fence,"  said  my  friend  '*  fences 
out  more  than  he  fences  in  ! "  and  what  is  the  field  but  the  world .' 

But  once  more  I  am  asked,  that  iield  can  we  till  without  organiza- 
tion ?  No,  indeed  !  But  what  is  our  organizer  if  not  the  Spirit  it- 
self? We  say,  let  us  now  organise/  I  say,  let  it  organize  us.  We 
may  organize  after  a  fashion  on  an  error,  with  self-will  or  sectarian 
ambition,  not  obedient  to  the  organiRc  power.  Are  not  Liberal 
Christians  to  some  extent  so  organized  now  ?  Must  I  join  their  associa- 
tion, or  else  be  a  misanthrope,  and  ride  a  very  obstinate  hobby  of 
my  own?  God  bless  their  body  and  all  denominations  with  the 
highest  truth  of  religion  for  an  organizing  soul !  Then  we  shall  have 
no  theological  party,  but  that  Church  of  the  Spirit  to  which  all  co- 
workers for  man's  welfare  belong.  But,  rather  than  be  in  a  dogmatic 
church,  let  me  retire  from  all  churches  1  Rather  than  be  in  a  world, 
whose  only  alternative  for  me  is  gossamer-illusion  or  a  cast-iron 
scheme,  let  me  back  out  of  the  universe  and  decline  to  live  I  But  in 
no  such  dilemma  is  the  Spirit  I  adore.  Moreover,  the  only  organic 
work  is  not  to  take  a  journey,  sit  in  convention,  make  a  speech,  serve 
on  a  committee,  or  think  to  decide  a  theological  proposition  by  a  vote. 
The  obscurest  labor  of  love,  to  lighten  any  doom  of  men,  makes  us 
organs  of  God.  Do  you  call  it  disintegration  ?  Like  the  melting  of 
old  metal  for  a  purer  mould,  it  is  for  integration  alone. 

In  fine,  it  is  said,  we  could  not  have  had  the  spirit  without  the  let- 
ter and  form.  But  the  spirit  takes  precedence,  like  the  President 
when  he  arrives  I  The  conditions,  like  the  Spirit,  are  past  finding 
out.  How  this  frame  rose,  I  call  myself,  I  cannot  tell ;  or  analyze 
myself  back  to  that  curious  creature,  the  trilobite,  which,  though  now 
a  fossil,  some  count  the  ancestor  of  all  flesh.  I  know  not  how  much 
the  Christian  temple  owes  to  the  heathen  out  of  which  it  was  built. 
I  have  not  measured  my  debt  to  synagogue,  altar,  pagoda,  or  mosque. 
Enough  to  have  God's  spirit  \  and  having  it,  to  try  the  spiritual  ex- 
periment of  breathing  it "  together.  Are  we  individuals  so  ?  We 
must  have  individuals  to  have  a  chiu-ch  ;  as  we  must  have  atoms 
before  combinations. 

Not  a  stroke  of  revolution,  but  a  stage  of  evolution  this  will  be. 
Breaking  with  the  past  is  not  progress.    God  is  not  only  at  our  heart's 
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core,  but  in  history  too.  Tradition  is  a  condition  of  inspiration. 
We  are,  body  and  soul,  traditions  ourselves  ;  and  divine  wisdom 
reaches  us  in  scholarship,  as  well  as  by  immediate  breath.  But  to 
depend  on  any  one  particular  document  for  our  faith,  is  to  cast  it  on 
the  hazard  of  a  die.  Have  we  no  certainty  of  access  to  God  ?  It  is 
the  question  of  the  reality  of  religion.  .  The  Pentateuch  is  a  venera- 
ble book  ;  but  shall  we  let  the  Divine  unity  hang  on  its  authority? 
No ;  that  belief  shall  remain  on  deeper  grounds,  whether  Moses  wrote 
the  beginning  of  the  Bible  or  not  I  Is  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
contingent  on  proving  John  the  writer  of  the  gospel  that  bears  his 
name  ?  Shall  we  rest  on  any  prediction  of  major  or  minor  prophet 
in  the  volume,  more  than  on  the  Isaiah  in  our  heart  ?  Will  not  God 
keep  his  promise  on  its  tables,  though  every  printed  Scripture  go  to 
the  Rames  ?  No  ancient  paper  can  give  us  in  anything  our  most 
secure  hold.  Discrepancies  between  one  and  another  part  of  the 
canon,  different  versions  and  manuscripts,  and  the  unresting  pry  of 
criticism  make  all  external  authorities  change  and  slip  in  our  grasp. 
Is  it  radicalism  then,  in  the  sense  of  destruction,  to  call  the  spirit- 
witness,  for  additional  or  prevailing  and  decisive  testimony,  into 
court?  No!  What  conservatism  beside  is  entitled  to  the  name? 
True,  if  this  witness  be  discredited,  the  case  is  lost  But,  if  it  exist 
and  speak  at  all,  no  perjury  can  it  commit.  *' Let  God  be  true  and 
every  man  a  liar  !  "  It  is  the  very  point  Paul  makes,  that  this  spirit- 
ual attestation  is  demonstration  of  our  childhood  with  God  and  im- 
mortal heritage.  This  trust  is  disparaged,  I  know.  It  is  said  we  take 
it  for  granted.  I  answer,  indeed  we  do  I  It  is  an  assumption  as 
justifiable  as  it  is  sublime.  There  are  assumptions  surer  than  any 
proofs.  We  are  always  in  the  second  degree  of  knowledge  when  we 
attempt  to  prove. 

But  some  esteem  it  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  stir  in  men  a  convic- 
tion so  profound.  **  They  think,  the  mind,  contemplating  essential 
verities,  is  crazed  while  it  looks,  as  the  eye  is  dazed  with  direct  gazing 
at  the  sun  ;  or  that  ambition  of  absolute  discernment  is  tr}'ing  to  seize 
the  lightning  with  an  impious  snatch.  So,  but  in  a  provisional  salva- 
tion, built  on  an  outward  probability  or  improbability,  do  they  confide  ; 
despairing  to  take  that  fort  of  the  world,  which  a  late  I^nglish  poem 
assures  us  uplifts  its  battered,  but  unbreachable  wall.  But  let  us  have 
a  better  aspiration  in  youth,  and  enthusiasm  even  in  age !  If  not, 
give  up  the  cause,  die  and  make  no  sign  1  But  to  such  wretched 
conclusion  we  are  not  shut  up.  The  real  blasphemy  were  to  doubt 
God*s  warrant  in  our  bosom  ;  the  true  worship  to  hear  his  voice. 


CHEER. 

[prom   an   unpublished   poem.] 

"Heigh-ho I"  said  the  smith— 
"Is  Wisdom  bitter  to  her  darlings?    Nay  — 
Somewhat  *s  awry.     Albeit  no  weanling  I- 
Of  hers,  nor  from  her  Amazonian  paps 
Ever  drew  substance.    Better  thus,  mayhap  — 
Your  chin  is  smooth  as  any  velvet  peach, 
Nor  time  yet  brushes  from  your  cheek  the  dew; 
What,  do  you  feed  the  worm  of  melancholy? 
Leave  this  to  age  that  moans  a  youth  misused, 
Hopes  darkened,  shattered  schemes.     But  you,  nay,  lad, 
You  hug  the  haven  yet ;  your  age  knows  not 
The  sea*s  mid-tempest     Nay,  you  sulk  too  soon  — 
By  Thor,  at  your  years  I  sang  alway,  blithe 
As  larks  at  morning,  blackbirds  at  the  noon, 
Or  gleeful  swallows  wheeling  down  the  eve— 
Perchance  there  was  a  secret  in  it,  lad. 
It  may  be  that  the  thing  whereon  I  wrought 
Preserved  me,  and  the  tool  forever  plied; 
For  not  with  silken  touches  have  I  known  * 

The  weapons  of  my  labor.     Dawn  and  dusk 
Have  heard  the  anvil  upon  which  I  toiled 
Groan  with  th^  thunders  of  my  fashioning. 
Nor  ever  seen  the  spark  upon  my  forge 
Cease  from  its  bickering." 

And  Vivian  then  — 
"  Whoso  would  have  the  pearl  must  pay  the  price. 
Not  less  I  half  perceive  this  fruit  we  pluck 
Is  ashes  at  the  core,  and  knowledge  too. 
The  armorial  sign  of  fools,  a  perilous  wisp 
Tempting  to  Stygian  fens.     Sceptre  or  sledge, 
What  differs,  if  we  strike  in  time  with  law  ? 
From  toiling  hands  a  purer  piety 
Ascends,  than  from  the  qaldrons  where  are  brewed 
The  politics  and  systems  of  all  time. 
O,  doubly  blest  sir,  you,  on  whom  the  plagues 
That  strike  at  such  as  stuff  themselves  with  books, 
Have  never  breathed  in  baleful  pestilence ! " 


Cheer. 

Biit  Ethan  turned  upon  him  sharp  and  said, 

"I  read  my  Bible  and  my  Shakspeare,  lad; 

Heigh-ho,  these  two  are  books  enough  for  me. 

Ar¥l  if  I  chance  to  turn  a  later  page, 

Some  leaf  that  Will  and  Allen  pore  upon, 

It  is  too  idle,  and  I  cast  it  down. 

Heigh-ho,  I  think  the  time  is  fed  on  milk. 

All  color  but  no  pith,  all  whey  no  curd. 

I  know  not  if  I  know  this  malady 

That  cankers  you,  nor  like  the  Master  here, 

Feel  I  the  bottom  with  my  fathoms,  lad. 

Untempered  I,  unhewn,  nor  babble  oft 

Beyond  the  lessons  of  my  craft.     But  yet 

I  've  had  a  glimpse  or  two,  have  heard  the  ring 

Of  hammers  that  were  never  wrought  by  man. 

And  seeing  that  my  bones  yearn  to  you,  lad, 

Heigh-ho,  I  *11  hang  my  rag  of  wisdom  out 

Seize  then,  the  heft  of  labor,  and  forget 

Past,  future,  world,  and  man  himself  in 'that 

You  shape  with  fiery  consecration.     So 

You  make  a  supplication  unto  laws, 

The  strong  controlling  nurses  of  the  world, 

Cfld  and  impartial,  whose  hard  breasts,  undrained. 

Will  yield  you  marrow  and  full  power.     Mv  lad. 

Believe  me,  these  plain  prayers  are  never  vain. 

God  lives,  the  earth  turns,  sun  and  moon  give  light, 

Man  comes  and  has  his  season,  and  returns ; 

Tis  said,  things  were  not  rightly  framed  at  first; 

And  that  the  wilful  sphere  has  snapped  a  beam. 

If  this  be  so,  by  Thor,  it  strikes  my  mind, 

Not  you  or  I  will  mend  it ;  lad.     O  diame. 

To  prate  of  evil  alway,  quake  and  moan 

Until  the  spectre  curdles  all  our  veins. 

Arise,  'tis  but  the  mirage  of  the  mind. 

That  flees,  you  marching.     And  if  man  were  man. 

By  Thor,  were  man,  not  God  nor  archangel, 

This  thing  were  not;  but  he  is  less  than  man. 

I  let  God  do  his  work  and  I  do  mine, 

I  let  the  world  roar  and  I  hold  my  own. 

All  is  not  mine,  but  what  is,  that  I  keep ; 

My  life  is  mine  to  use  it  as  I  can.     '  * 

Work  then,  my  lad,  strike  early  and  strike  late. 
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And  small  or  great  so  that  your  deed  be  pure, 

'T  will  purge  like  a  strong  wind  the  heart  of  gloom 

And  rout  the  host  of  profitless  inquest 

That  blow  their  ram's  horns  round  about  your  walls 

To  force  them  crumble.     Heigh-ho,  come  with  me, 

And  hear  my  Will  and  Allen  sing  a  rhyme 

I  taught  them  when  their  hands  first  felt  the  sledge.'' 

Beside  the  forge  they  found  the  Anakim 

Dark-haired,  broad-shouldered.     And  at  Ethan's  voice 

They  came  to  greet  their  slender  visitants 

With  eyes  of  cloudless  courtesy  and  words 

That  witnessed  of  an  inner  dignity, 

Of  hearts  self-reverent     They  lifted  up 

Deep  voices  and  the  alternate  hammer  rang. 

Here  is  breaking  a  new  brightness, 

Rouse,  and  gird  the  soul  with  laughter, 
Take  the  swiftness  and  the  lightness, 
And  persistence  that  comes  after. 
Strike,  strike, 

Seeds  of  hope  within  you  (*herish, 
Let  the  sin  and  sorrow  perish. 

Smile  when  the  thickest  wrongs  oppress  you, 

When  disasters  hasten,  sing. 
Will  you  have  God's  love  to  bless  you, 
Find  that  love  in  everything. 
Strike,  strike. 

Lift  the  thought  and  purge  the  passion* 
Upward  change  for  aye  in  fashion. 

Nought  is  lacking,  menials  mjrriad 

Watch  your  steps  with  fond  devotion. 
Stars  of  fate  are  rolled  in  period 
Round  you  with  melodious  motion. 
Strike,  strike. 

Fullest  life  the  heavens  bequeath  you, 
Plant  the  stable  world  beneath  you. 

Aye  achieving,  aye  resigning. 

Life  be  simple,  life  be  holy. 
Teaching,  founding,  not  repining. 

Take  the  perfect  stature  slowly. 
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Strike,  strike. 

Nearest  best  is  clearest  duty, 

Purest  heart  is  surest  beauty. 

So  much  the  noble  smith  and  his  bold  sons 
Took  hold  on  them,  they  tarried  till  the  eve 
Perched  in  the  elm  ahnve  them,  then  set  fordi 
Reluctantly,  with  promise  to  explore 
Again  the  genial  work.     And  as  they  moved, 
The  eve  descending  from  her  sapphire  heights 
Through  labyrinth'an  purples  disappeared, 
With  many  a  fond  delay  and  backward  glance  j 
And  from  the  heart  of  twilight  slowly  rose 
The  diamond  fabric  of  the  night,  complete 
In  splendor  round  its  everlasting  dome. 


Coleridge  in  his  "Table  Talk,"  May  19th,  1834,  says:  "How 
'ossly  misunderstood  the  genuine  character  of  Sunday,  or  the 
ord's  day,  seems  to  be,  even  with  the  church.  To  confound  it  with 
le  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  to  rest  its  observance  upon  the  fourth  com- 
andment,  is,  in  my  opinion,  heretical,  and  would  so  have  been  con- 
dered  in  the  primitive  church.  Cessation  from  labor  on  the  Lord's 
ay  could  not  have  been  absolutely  incumbent  on  Christians  for  two 
mturies  after  Christ,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  Christians  were 
aves,  or  In  official  situations  under  Pagan  masters  or  superiors, 
id  had  duties  to  perform  for  those  who  did  not  recognize  the  day. 
'  the  early  Christians  had  refused  to  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  rebel- 
)n  and  civil  war  must  have  been  the  immediate  consequence.  But 
ere  is  no  intimation  of  such  cessation." 

"  Luther  said  of  Sunday  :  *  Keep  it  holy  for  its  use  sake  both  to 
>dy  and  to  soul.  But  if  anywhere  the  day  is  made  holy  for  the 
ere  day's  sake,  if  anywhere  any  one  sets  up  its  observance  upon  a 
wish  foundation,  then  I  order  you  to  work  on  it,  to  ride  on  it,  to 
mce  on  it,  to  feast  on  it,  to  do  everything  that  shall  reprove  this 
icroachment  on  the  Christian  spirit  and  liberty.'" 
"  The  celebration  of  Sunday,  like  that  of  every  festival,  was  a 
rman  institution.  Far  was  it  from  the  Apostles  to  treat  it  as  a 
vine  command ;  far  from  them,  and  from  the  first  apostolic  church 
transfer  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  to  Sunday." —  Neander. 


ECCE     HOMO. 

I.      ITS   GENERAL  CONCEPTION   OF  CHRIST  AND   HIS  WORK. 

THE  reception  this  book  has  met  with  is  mainly  due  to  the  truth 
of  a  principle,  which,  though  unconsciously  obeyed  in  it,  is 
nowhere  distinctly  admitted,  but  on  the  contrary  by  implication  de- 
nied throughout"   This  principle  is  the  Indwelling  of  God  in  the 
World.     As  men  begin  to  recognize  it,  the  invidious  distinction  be- 
tween sacred  and  profane,  religious  and  secular,  fades  gradually  away. 
Art,  science,  politics,  and  trade,  which  the  church  of  the  past  stigma- 
tized as  belonging  merely  to  the  natural  order,  begin  to  be  sensible  of 
their  divine  origin  and  authority,  and  assert  their  right  to  recognition 
as  members  of  the  spiritual  order.     Members  they  claim  to  be,  aixi 
members  we  admit  them  to  be,  not  as  standing  side  by  side  consti- 
tuting independent  domains,  to  either  of  which  one  may  be  limited 
utterly  and  yet  realize  the  divine  life  ;  but  as  the  independent,  insep- 
arable conditional  forms,  in  which  together  the  One  Spirit  works  to 
attain  perfect  humanity.    Whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  God 
abides  in  the  procedure  of  history.     Its  phenomena  are  manifesta- 
tions of  Him.    And  if  these  phenomena  fall  into  distinguishable 
realms  of  religion,  science,  art,  and  public  institutions,  still  all  these 
realms  have  a  federal  unity  in  the  Human  Spirit  which  is  sovereign 
over  them  all,  and  which  finds  its  true  being  only  in  the  extended 
field  of  action  which  their  union  affords.     It  is  this  sense  of  the  pres- 
ent divinity  in  the  tendencies  of  history,  which  leads  us  tacitly  to 
accept  the  modifications  of  old  rituals,  old  creeds,  and  .old  politics, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  progress  of  science,  or  by  the  new  combi- 
nations arising  out  of  intercourse  and  trade.     Even  the  old  termi- 
nology falls  away,  and  in  the  assurance  of  faith  we  translate  Provi- 
dence by  the  Logic  of  Events. 

The  World  is  the  Church  —  this  is  the  imdertone  of  the  time. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  solemnities  are  steadily  becom- 
ing secularized.  The  life  of  the  times  is  predominantly  secular.  But 
it  is  not  for  that  any  the  less  religious.  The  secular  spirit  invades 
the  sacred  recesses,  and  settles  there,  not  in  the  temper  of  sacrilege, 
but  because  it  feels  assured  of  its  own  sacredness.  It  occupies,  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  rehabilitate.  It  may  conquer,  but  it  endows  the 
invaded  province  with  its  own  franchises,  its  riper  manners,  its  regu- 
lated civil  code. 

Into  a  period  in  which  this  seevil^r  tendency  has  unprecedented 
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strength,  and  in  which  the  secret  cause  of  the  tendency  begins  to  be 
widely  suspected,  a  book  comes  purporting  to  be  a  "  Survey  of  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ."  Of  course  Ecce  Homo  commands  a 
large  circle  of  readers,  and,  indeed,  creates  a  ferment  It  is  written 
under  the  influence  of  the  secular  spirit,  and  addresses  a  public  who 
are  under  the  same  influence.  Hence  its  popularity  comes  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  it  secularizes  Christ  and  his  work.  It  throws  upon 
him  the  complex  lights  of  the  day,  in  which  there  are  rays  of  politics, 
jurisprudence,  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  religion.  It  brings  him 
into  close  and  discernible  relation  to  the  lives  of  modern  men,  in  just 
those  aspects  in  which  the  majority  of  intelligent  people  now  consider 
life  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest.  Accordingly,  whatever  opinion  it 
elicits,  it  is  universally  felt  to  be  interesting.  All  are  anxious  to  see 
how  the  Christ  of  time-honored  worship  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
business-like,  skeptical  mind  that  governs  the  times  —  if  indeed  he 
can  be.  To  those  in  whom  the  old  distinction  between  the  divine 
and  the  human,  the  religious  and  the  secular,  still  operates  powerfully, 
the  book  has  given  a  shock :  they  have  laid  it  aside  with  the  feeling 
that  it  treads  on  dangerous  ground,  or  is  even  profane.  Those  who 
are  "  dissatisfied  with  the  current  conceptions  of  Christ "  only  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  setting  of  those  conceptions  in  the  framework  of 
modern  notions,  —  that  is,  only  in  so  far  as  the  author  is  dissatisfied 
with  them  —  accept  it  as  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  contribution 
yet  made  toward  re-invigorating  the  old  Theology.  Those,  again, 
who  are  dissatisfied  not  merely  with  the  form,  but  with  the  substance 
of  the  current  conceptions  ;  who,  believing  at  any  rate  in  the  natural, 
and  seeing  the  gulf  betwixt  that  and  the  supernatural,  settle  their 
perplexity  by  denying  the  supernatural  altogether,  regard  the  book 
as  having  no  real  significance,  as  being  only  "  a  plausible  attempt  to 
palm  off"  old  superstitions  under  new  labels."  But  those  who  believe 
in  the  world  and  the  world's  historic  developments  as  having  divine 
authority  ;  who  doubt  not  that  the  supernatural  in  its  highest  truth  is 
perfectly  at  one  with  the  natural  in  its  latest  expression  ;  who  believe 
that  the  supernatural  has  no  intelligible  meaning  except  as  it  is  inter- 
preted through  its  natural  manifestations ;  who  therefore  look  for  a 
treatment  of  Christ  and  his  Work  which  shall  make  apparent  the 
identity  of  God  in  him,  with  God  in  the  world  —  such,  whatever 
admiration  they  may  feel  for  the  book,  must  close  it  with  final  disap- 
pointment, for  it  contains  no  such  conception  of  its  subject 

The  secret  sense,  then,  of  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  world,  im- 
parting a  moral  authority  to  the  secularizing  tendency  of  human  life, 
explains  the  popularity  of  aJi  the  recent  books  on  CYvmX,  ^xv<V  ^'5>^- 
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cially  of  Ecu  Homo.  But  at  the  same  time  it  supplies  a  fatal  test  of 
the  book's  success.  For  if,  in  the  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  this 
principle,  and  with  a  corresponding  conception  of  Christ's  person  and 
office,,  w/*  raise  the  question  whether  the  author  has  fulfilled  the 
engagement  made  with  his  readers,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  answer 
that  he  has  not.  He  proposes  to  replace  the  current  conceptions  of 
Christ  by  an  adequate  one.  He  intends  his  book  as  an  answer  to 
the  question ;  What  was  Christ's  object  in  founding  the  society 
which  is  called  by  his  name }  By  this  question,  then,  the  book  must 
be  judged ;  and  thus  judged,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  The 
author  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  current  conception  of  Christ ; 
he  has  relieved  it  of  puerilities ;  he  has  imparted  to  it  bulk  and 
weight,  by  infusing  into  it  the  spirit  of  modern  morality.  But  he  has 
left  it  the  current  conception  after  all.  Christ  is  still  a  moral  being 
only,  and  he  is  a  miraculous  being ;  the  religious  life  and  the  secular 
are  still  in  natural  antagonism  ;  while  faith  and  the  intellect  are  still 
substantially  unreconciled.  * 

Now,  if  there  is  a  conception  of  Christ  which  will  reconcile  the  pld 
philosophy  —  the  ancient  symbols  of  the  so-called  church  — with  the 
modern  secular  spirit,  and  even  with  the  skeptical  criticism  in  its 
largest  liberty,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  this  conception  shall 
come  forward  in  any  work  that  seriously  professes  to  treat  of  Christ 
Such  a  conception  we  believe  to  exist.  Paradoxical  though  it  may 
seem,  we  believe  that  this  conception  makes  it  possible  to  accept  at 
the  same  time  the  proper  divinity  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  most 
rigorous  criticism  of  Strauss. 

This  conception  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
indwelling  of  God  in  the  world.  It  arises  by  conceiving  of  creation 
as  that  doctrine  implies  —  not  as  a  dualism,  Nature  herg^  and  God 
there ;  but  as  an  organic  unity,  proceeding  by  the  law  of  perpetual 
development.  By  conceiving  God  as  the  Triune  Infinite  Spirit  which 
the  old  philosophies  and  the  ancient  creeds  represent  Him  to  be. 
By  conceiving  all  finite  existences  as  the  projections  of  His  thought, 
—  the  definite  determinations  of  His  being,  in  His  becoming  the  ob- 
ject of  His  own  consciousness.  By  conceiving  humanity  as  the  high- 
est of  these  determinations,  the  stage  of  the  complete  return  of  the 
divine  thought  into  itself —  into  complete  self-identity.  By  conceiv- 
ing history  as  the  procedure  of  the  divine  Second  Person,  through 
the  community  and  succession  of  individual  experiences,  to  the  per- 
fect actualization  of  Himself  in  the  united  human  race.  Finally,  by 
recognizing  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  falls  into  just  that  crisis  of  this 
history-,  and  leaves  the  record  of  that  performance,  which  shows  him 
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to  be,  in  a  sense  singular  and  not  to  be  repeated,  the  representative 
of  mankind ;  to  have  God  dwelling  in  him,  not  simply  as  he  dwells 
in  every  indwidual  of  the  race,  but  as  He  dwells  in  the  race  as  a  whoie^ 
so  that  he  is,  in  a  sense  not  true  of  any  other  individual,  at  once  God 
and  man. 

Tliis  conception  of  Christ  and  his  office,  while  it  destroys  that 
dualism  in  the  universe  which  is  the  parent  of  the  miraculous,  and 
with  it  of  course  the  miraculous  itself,  does  not  thereby  destroy  the 
divine.  To  the  current  conception,  creation  is  ex  nihilo :  it  is  divided 
from  God,  who  works  upon  it,  not  within  it.  To  the  conception  here 
presented,  creation  is  simply  the  Form  of  God's  Eternal  Reason.  He 
abides  in  it,  moulds  it,  determines  it  wholly ;  is  incessantly  dissolv- 
ing it  into  Himself;  but  it  is  as  inseparable  from  Him  as  speech  from 
an  individual  mind.  While,  therefore,  we  reject  the  miraculous  as 
the  accidental  product  of  one  stage  of  individual  experience ;  and 
abandon  the  notion  that  any  individual  can  have  infallible  authority, 
since  all  individual  minds  are  under  the  law  of  progression  ;  we  hold 
fast  to  tlie  divinity  of  Christ,  because  we  believe  in  the  divinity  of  man. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  conception  —  that  which  con- 
cerns Christ^s  office  rather  than  his  person.  In  the  purview  of  this 
conception,  that  office  bears  upon  the  human  intellect  as  well  as 
upon  the  human  feeling  and  will.  Hence,  it  includes,  consecrates, 
and  authorizes  all  the  abiding  results  of  historic  development  alike. 
Not  merely  the  religious  spirit  is  the  province  of  Christ  and  his 
Church,  but  the  expression  of  the  religious  spirit  —  philosophy,  art, 
manners,  polity,  public  economy ;  in  a  word,  total  civilization.  Thus, 
not  only  all  the  charities,  but  also  all  the  glories  of  humanity  are  jus- 
tified by  Christ.  The  absolute  identity  of  the  true  Church  and  the 
true  State  is  clearly  recognized.  The  Church  is  not  />/,  but  «",  the 
World. 

Our  space  forbids  the  arguing  of  this  conception.  We  only  aim 
to  state  it  with  clearness  and  fulness,  and  to  set  it  in  contrast  to  the 
conception  presented  in  Ecce  Homo.  ^Vhoever  shall  treat  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus,  must  at  least  conceive  them  adequately  to  his  real 
greatness.  We  complain  of  Ecce  Hotno^  because  its  Christ  is  less 
than  the  Christ  of  history.  Again,  whoever  treats  of  Jesus,  in  effect 
undertakes  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  to 
fathom  the  significance  of  the  Christian  Church.  Ecce  Homo  recog- 
nizes this  ;  but  we  sit  in  judgment  over  it,  and  decide  against  it,  be- 
cause its  Kingdom  of  God  is  of  the  letter  rather  than  of  the  spirit  — 
is  in  the  world  but  does  not  pervade  it —  and  because  it  fails  to  state 
the  Christian  Church  either  in  its  Unity  or  its  Universality. 
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Such  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we  are  sure,  the  candid  reader 
must  finally  arrive.  Yet  not  without  reluctance,  not  without  a  sense 
of  disappointment.  For  Ecce  Homo  is  perpetually  exciting  gpreat  ex- 
pectations. If  it  is  a  book  of  fatal  oversights,  it  is  also  one  of  pene- 
trating insights.  It  has  so  much  of  the  true  secular  spirit,  that  one 
is  every  few  pages  tempted  to  believe  that  it  will  ere  long  come  out 
upon  the  rounded  prospect  of  a  world-religion,  and  assert  that  the 
Church  is  not  a  commonwealth,  but  tfie  commonwealth.     When  one 

comes  upon  such  expressions  as  —  "  The  divine  inspiration 

which  made  a  man  a  prophet,  or  makes  in  these  days  a  poet  or  inspired 

artist;^'  —  "Miracles   have   not  by   themselves persuasive 

power.  That  a  man  possesses  a  strange  power  which  I  cannot  ufider- 
standy  is  no  reason  why  I  should  receive  his  words  as  divine  oracles  of 
truth  ;  "  —  "  Christ  placed  the  happiness  of  man  in  a  political  constitu- 
tion ; "  —  "  The  Christian  Church  is  a  commonwealth ; "  —  "  Its  [sci- 
ence's] expounders  are  expounders  of  a  wisdom  which  Moses  desired 

in  vain To  them  7ve  may  with  accurate  truth  apply  Chris fs 

words  afid  say  that  the  least  among  than  is  greater  than  Moses ^^  —  when, 
we  repeat,  one  comes  upon  such  expressions  as  these,  it  surely  seems 
that  the  writer  judges  by  the  spirit,  and  not  by  the  letter,  that  he 
must  light  upon  the  truth  of  the  Indwelling  God,  and  state  Christ  as 
indeed  the  King  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  But  this  expectation 
is  excited  only  to  be  disappointed.  This  will  appear  from  consider- 
ing, first,  the  tnie  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  Church; 
and  next,  how  these  are  treated  by  the  author. 

By  the  Kingdom  of  God  we  are  to  understand  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Triune  Spirit  over  its  own  self-determinations.  Or,  since  these 
are  what  we  mean  by  finite  existences,  —  the  transformation  of  Na- 
ture into  Spirit,  the  incessant  re-organization  of  one  form  of  the 
divine  thought  by  others  of  higher  and  higher  orders,  until,  having 
passed  through  those  lower  orders  of  finitude  which  we  choose  to 
call  matter,  the  creation  attains  such  fluency  to  spirit  that  it  unfolds 
into  true  spiritual  being,  namely,  the  self-conscious  being  of  man. 
Hence,  by  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men,  is  intended  the  proced- 
ure of  the  same  law  of  development  in  this  highest  order  of  creation. 
It  is  the  conversion  of  all  the  natural  human  elements  more  and  more 
into  expressions  of  the  spirit  in  its  threefold  of  knowing,  feeling  and 
will  —  its  threefold  content  of  Tnith,  Beauty,  and  Good.  Its  rise  is 
therefore  coeval  with  the  beginning  of  humanity ;  its  extent  coin- 
cides with  the  extent  of  mankind ;  its  duration  is  identical  with  the 
duration  of  the  race ;  and  its  operation  is  as  incessant  as  the  pro- 
cesses of  human  life. 
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Now  the  Kingdom  of  God,  according  to  Ecce  HomOy  so  far  from 
being  this  purely  spiritual  thing,  is  the  sway  of  God  simply  over  the 
conscience.  It  consists  de facto  in  his  acknowledgment  as  a  law-giver 
by  a  definite  body  of  men,  distinctly  separable  from  mankind  at  large 
throughout  their  entire  history.  Moreover,  this  kingdom  has  its  foun- 
dation laid  in  a  purely  artificial  relation  between  God  and  one  nation, 
the  Jews ;  not  in  the  natural  union  subsisting  between  him  and  all 
nations.  Further,  it  is  absolutely  originated,  and  despotically  ruled 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  our  author's  own  words,  Christ  "con- 
ceived the  theocracy  restored  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  David, 
with  a  visible  monarch  at  its  head,  and  that  monarch  himself." 
"  Christ  in  describing  himself  as  King  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
claimed  the  character  first  of  Founder,  next  of  Legislator,  thirdly,  in 
a  certain  high  and  peculiar  sense,  of  Judge,  of  a  new  divine  society." 

Nor  is  the  treatment  of  the  Church  of  any  essentially  higher  order. 
The  Church  is  but  another  name  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  among 
men.  It  is  the  world  conforming  itself  to  God,  the  spirit  of  humanity 
realizing  its  oneness  in  all  men,  and  obeying  as  it  realizes.  The 
tests  of  its  character  are  found  in  its  unity  and  its  catholicity.  He 
who  fails  to  comprehend  these,  or  either  of  them,  fails  to  comprehend 
the  Church.     And  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  has  made  this  failure. 

The  Catholicity  of  the  Church  consists  in  this:  that  it  is  not  a 
corporation,  nor  an  association,  but  the  collective  whole  of  civilizing 
humanity.  "Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  the  Church."  The 
Church  therefore  is  co-extensive  with  mankind,  because  God  dwells 
in  every  man,  and  because  the  Church  is  developed  only  by  the  con- 
tact and  interaction  of  individual  with  individual,  community  with 
community,  generation  with  generation,  and  age  with  age. 

No  such  Church  Universal  appears  in  Ecce  Homo,  At  times, 
indeed,  one  is  almost  persuaded  that  it  does.  We  read  that  Christ 
"  undertook  to  be  the  Father  of  an  everlasting  state,  and  the  Legisla- 
tor of  a  world-wide  society ; "  that  "  this  society  is  not  exclusive,  but 
catholic  or  universal ; "  that  the  laws  of  the  society  "  arise  from  a  cer- 
tain instinct  in  human  nature, which  is  so  fiir  the  same  in  all 

men  that  all  the  systems  of  law  which  have  ever  appeared  among  men 
are,  in  certain  grand  features,  alike  ; "  that  he  who  has  the  presence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  his  soul  "  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Common- 
wealth, whatever  he  may  lack''  And  again  :  "  Who  can  describe*that 
which  unites  men  ?  who  can  describe  exhaustively  the  origin  of  civil 
society  9  He  who  can  do  these  things  can  explain  the  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church."  But  these  searching  sentences  raise  illusory  hopes.  To 
Ecce  Homo,  the  Church,  if  not  a  close  corporation,  is  still  a  cor^ra.- 
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tion,  admission  to  which  is  conditioned  upon  rites  as  well  as  character. 
So  far  from  being  co-extensive  with  mankind,  it  is  everywhere  visibly 
distinct  from  the  world,  and  rejects  from  its  bosom  those  who  do  not 
conform  to  its  letter  and  its  rites.  The  true  Church  is  visible  only  as 
the  world  produces  improving  institutions ;  but  the  Church  of  Ecu 
Homo  must  draw  the  world  into  its  visible  limits  before  such  insti* 
tutions  can  be  produced.  By  Christ  the  Spirit,  indeed,  —  that  Divine 
Logos  who  is  the  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,  who  inspires  the  whole  historic  movement,  —  the  true  Church 
is  created  and  led,  while  Christ  the  Letter  —  Jesus  of  Nazareth  — 
enters  it  at  the  paramount  crisis,  not  to  create  it,  but  to  form  the 
point  6f  individual  attraction  about  which  mankind  may  gather  in  a 
consciousness  at  once  broader  and  deeper  of  their  essential  unity ; 
but  the  Church  of  Ecce  IlomOy  Jesus  of  Nazareth  creates  :  he  founds 
it  on  a  passion  for  his  person,  not  on  devotion  to  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  Life ;  and  he  legislates  for  it,  out  of  an  enthusiasm  caught 
from  him  as  the  individual,  not  as  Spirit.  At  the  bar  of  absolute 
science,  the  Christian  Church,  to  establish  its  divinity  must  be  able 
to  show  that  she  was  before  Christ,  that  she  is,  in  the  highest  sense, 
independent  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  ;  but  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion, 
which  Ecce  Homo  shares,  that  the  validity  of  Christianity  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  Jesus  originated  it.  The  two  latter  points  will  be  obvi- 
ous to  all  who  have  read  the  book,  for  ^hey  form  the  burden  of  its 
whole  Second  Part.  For  the  rest,  we  need  only  recall  such  passages 
as  follow  : 

"  It  (the  Church)  is  absolutely  open  to  all  human  beings  wJio  choose 
to  become  members  of  it.  .  ,  ,  ,  It  is  Catholic  or  Universal ;  that  is, 

all  mankind  /lave  a  right  to  admission  to  it'^ "  Baptism  is  the 

essential  condition  of  membership  " "  Those  who  refuse  bap- 
tism **  may  "  be  abandoned  after  their  pcrverseness  has  shown  itself 

to  be  incorrigible and  left  to  the  judgment  of  God  " 

"It  is  demanded  of  every  member  of  the  Christian  Commonwealth 

that  he  is  introduced  into  it  with  a  prescribed  form and  that 

he  testify  his  membership  by  a  common  meal  taken  also  according 

to  a  prescribed  form  " "  Doubtless  a  commonwealth   fully 

answering  this  description  has  never  existed  on  the  earth,  nor  can 

exist ^' By  admitting   all  -Christians  without    distinction  on 

equal  terms,  it  (the  Lord's  Supper)  expresses  the  universal  charactei 

of  the  society  " "  Christ  ordained  two  sacramcJits^  the  one 

expressing  the  distinctness  of  the  Church  from  the  worlds  and  the  other 

the  unity  of  the  Church  within  itself The  kingdom  he  was 

founding,  was  to  be  everywhere  imj>crium  in  im/>erio ;  its  members 
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were  to  be  at  the  same  time  members  of  secular  states  and  national 
bodies Without  them  (the  sacraments)  Christians  would  for- 
get that  thev  were  Christians  " "  Christ's  society  resembles 

other  political  bodies  " **  The  Church  was  established  in  the 

midst  of  a  heathen  society,  which  it  was  in  no  way  to  countenance, 
and  yet  in  no  way  to  resist.  Of  this  society  the  Church  was  in  one 
sense  a  mortal  enemy  ;  that  is,  she  did  not  acknowledge  its  right  to 
exist,  and  she  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  it  should  be  recon- 
structed on  the  basis  of  an  acknowledgment  of  Christ  and  of  the  law 

of  Humanity  " 

Nor  is  the  book  more  satisfactory  upon  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 
The  Unity  of  the  Church  is  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  her  two  as- 
pects, the  Aspect  of  History,  and  the  Aspect  of  Culture.  Under  the 
former,  the  Church  is  one  by  virtue  of  the  presence  and  evolution  of 
that  spirit  which  constitutes  the  man  in  all  men,  and  which,  indeed, 
is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  At  the  dawn  of  histor)',  that  is,  at  the 
origin  of  the  Church,  this  urtity  is  yet  unrealized.  Men  do  not  rec- 
ognize that  they  are  one,  for  the  identity  of  the  human  spirit  is  con- 
cealed beneath  individual  differences.  The  voice  of  these  differ- 
ences, in  the  emergence  of  man  from  nature,  is  wholly  for  self-protec- 
tion, and  each  individual  sees  in  every  other  nothing  but  an  enemy. 
But  the  Divine  Presence,  which,  following  its  creating  order,  has 
arisen  to  the  state  of  man,  makes  itself  many,  only  that  it  may  be- 
come more  consciously  one.  First  through  the  family,  then  through 
the  tribe,  then  through  the  nation,  and  at  length  through  the  ethnic 
federation,  the  conflict  of  nations  and  races,  and  their  reconciliation 
in  the  empire,  the  rugged  hostilities  of  individualism  are  abraded  ; 
each  man  modifies  his  neighbor,  and  in  modifying,  discovers  that  the 
neighbor  is  but  his  other  self.  Out  of  a  community  of  interest  there 
thus  arises  a  community  of  consciousness.  What  accounts  for  this  ? 
Simply  the  truth  that  God  abides  in  men  and  operates  by  his  Second 
Person,  his  Rational  Intelligence,  whose  essence  is  that  He  forever 
transcends  Himself;  or,  as  the  old  creeds  express  it,  i>  begotten  in 
eternal  generation.  He  it  is,  who,  ever  omniscient  of  Himself,  by 
this  self-recognition,  draws  into  harmonious  communities  the  diverse 
individualities  whose  whole  being  seemed  anarchic.  And  wIkmi  the 
critical  epoch  arrives,  such  that  the  training  of  this  ethnic  benevo- 
lence has  rendered  men  capable  of  recognizing  their  identity  in  the 
entire  human  kind,  it  befalls  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  appear 
upon  the  scene.  That  the  Divine  Logos,  in  the  totality  of  its  depth, 
here  descended  into  an  individual  consciousness,  elevating  him  into 
unparalleled  mediatorship  belweew  God  as  One,  and  Man  as  Many, 
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appears  in  this  :  that  Jesus  attained  and  displayed  a  comprehension 
of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men  absolutely  commensurate  with 
its  significance,  when  taken  in  the  entire  experience  of  the  race  from 
its  origin  onward.  Of  the  conception  of  that  unity,  he  has  absolute  y 
exhausted  the  possibilities.  Undoubtedly  other  men  will,  in  future 
ages,  rise  to  a  like  comprehension.  It  is  the  destiny  of  the  Church 
to  become  absolutely  one,  as  he  and  God  were  one ;  it  is  the  destiny 
of  the  Race  to  become  in  all  its  members  like  Christ,  and,  in  the 
txtmt  of  their  comprehension  of  the  unity,  even  greater  than  he.  He 
himself  declared  so.  But  if  there  is  to  be  a  race  of  Christs,  no  one 
of  them  will  have  a  mediatorial  work  to  perform.  They  will  have 
caught  the  inspiration  of  the  One  Humanity  from  him.  In  its  difth^ 
he,  and  he  only,  saw  it  by  original  insight :  it  was  indeed  the  Divine 
in  him,  recognizing  itself  in  its  fulness.  Therefore  do  the  after  ages 
but  duly  venerate  him  as  the  Only  Begotten,  for  he  was  thus  ''  very 
God  of  Very  God." 

Since  his  appearance,  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  as  the  Unity  of 
Mankind  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  civilized  world.  True,  it 
has  not  yet  realized  die  ideal  state  ;  but  it  is  present  to  the  conscious* 
ness  of  men,  and  is  really  the  root-principle  of  all  their  public  move- 
ments. In  a  word,  the  Church  is  yet  militant ;  on  the  day  when  the 
Universal  State  is  first  organized,  in  which  there  shall  be  "  neither 
male  nor  female,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free,"  she  will  be  tri- 
umphant. 

Yet  then,  only  by  realizing  her  unity  in  its  second  phase. 
Under  the  aspect  of  Culture,  the  unity  of  the  Church  consists  in 
realizing  one  Divine  Life.  What,  then,  is  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
Life  ?  The  answer  is,  that  as  it  is  the  manifestation  of  God  in  men, 
it  must  be  the  manifestation  of  His  triune  Personality.  It  is  the 
unity,  then,  of  will,  feeling,  and  knowing,  which  are  the  descending 
into  finite  man  of  the  infinite  threefoldness  in  the  Divine  Conscious- 
ness. The  Divine  Life  thus  consists  in  the  culture  of  a  Person,  who 
is  at  once  a  will^  a  passion  and  an  intelligence.  To  be  one,  then,  in 
the  aspect  of  Culture,  the  Church  must  grasp  within  the  compass  of 
her  aims,  intellectual  training  and  exercise,  the  inspiration  of  the 
sentiments,  the  regulation  of  conduct.  And  inasmuch  as  every  finite 
consciousness  is  the  unity  of  Faith,  (which  is  the  undertow  of  the 
Divine  Infinite  in  our  finite,)  and  the  threefold  operant  soul  described 
above  ;  and  since  all  culture  must  have  its  origin  and  propulsive 
force  in  die  conscious  union  of  these  two  elements,  to  which  union 
we  give  the  name  religion; — the  unity  of  the  Church  will  be  vital 
only  as  she  grounds  herself  upon  this  phase  in  the  being  of  her 
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members.  The  human  spirit,  then,  giving  its  religious  consciousness 
free  scope  in  science,  art,  philosophy ;  in  the  human  enthusiasms ; 
and  in  public  institutions  which  record  and  organize  all  these,  *- 
this  is  the  Unity  of  the  Church  in  its  highest  expression.  The  col- 
lective unity  of  ail  these  abiding  phenomena  of  history  must  be  held 
within  the  life  of  the  Church.  For  the  Church  aims  at  perfected 
Humanity,  and  all  these  are  inseparable  from  the  life  of  civilized 
men. 

Now,  in  neither  of  these  aspects  does  Ecce  Homo  adequately  con- 
ceive that  the  Church  is  one.  With  it,  the  Church  is  not  in  history 
until  Jesus  is  there.  And  after  his  appearance,  it  is  united  by  a 
spirit  which  works  only  within  the  limits  of  the  pseudo-catholicity 
pointed  out  above.  It  has  a  Communion  of  Saints,  not  of  all  the  great 
spirits  of  the  world,  but  only  of  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Naz- 
arene ;  a  communion,  not  of  mankind,  but  of  the  Apostolic  Succes- 
sion. This  appears  in  the  author's  whole  treatment  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  in  such  expressions*  as  the  one  already  quoted  : —  "  With- 
out the  sacraments,  Christians  would  forget  that  they  are  Christians." 
And  if  the  writer,  with  a  power  and  skill  beyond  all  praise,  has  lodged 
in  the  Church  as  its  unif\'ing  passion,  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity, 
we  must  still  remember  how  entirely  dependent  upon  the  mere  indi- 
vidual magnetism  of  Jesus  he  makes  this  enthusiasm  ;  how  he  has 
written,  "  Men  cannot  learn  to  love  each  other,  says  Christ,  but  by 
eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking  his  blood.  He  did  not  regard  it  as 
possible  to  unite  men  to  each  other,  but  by  first  uniting  them  to  him- 
self; "  how  he  avers,  that,  in  the  Christian  Commonwealth,  "  the  first 
propelling  power,  the  indispensable  condition  of  progress,  is  the  per- 
sonal relation  of  loyal  vassalage  of  the  citizen  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Theocracy." 

The  Unity  of  the  Church  in  the  aspect  of  Culture,  meets  with  no 
better  recognition.  Yet  here  again  the  book  is  not  without  its  illu- 
sory overtures.  More  than  once,  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  hear- 
ing that  the  Church  sweeps  within  its  «cope  the  entire  problem  of 
human  culture,  and  that  Christ  is  the  prophet  of  an  all  embracing 
civilization.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  "it  is  the  object  of  the  Christian 
society  gradually  to  elevate  each  member  of  it,  to  cure  him  of  vice,  to 
soften  his  rudeness,  to  deliver  him  from  the  dominion  of  superstitious 
fears  or  intellectual  conceits.  "We  hear  too,  that  modem  science  is 
"a  mighty  revelaiion  "  of  like  divine  authority  with  the  moral  revela- 
tion ;  and  it  is  implied  that  Socrates  had  a  divine  calling  to  found 
philosophy  upon  principles  of  science.  But  when  we  reach  the  criti- 
cal qaestionii,  ihcie  is  at  once,  a  descent  to  lower  paths  having  nar- 
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row  horizons,  in  which  the  Church  appears  as  exercising  only  a  lim- 
ited and  partial  function  in  the  plan  of  human  development  Thus, 
the  author  cultivates  the  long-supposed  antagonism  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  philosophies ;  and  heightens  it  into  a  disagreement 
between  Christ  and  philosophy.  "  The  difference  (between  Chris- 
tianity and  Moral  Philosophy)  is  really  radUaly  while  the  resemblantt  is 
accUental*^ ....  "As  the  resemblance  between  the  earliest  Christian 
Church  and  a  philosophical  school  is  delusion,  so  is  the  resemblance 
between  Christ  himself  and  any  Greek  philosopher.  Christ  had  a 
totally  different  object  from  Socrates, ^^  So,  too,  we  read  that  the  object 
of  the  Christian  society,  instead  of  being  to  effect  a  perfect  organic 
culture,  is  "  in  the  language  of  our  own  day,  the  improvement  of  morai- 
ityP  In  like  manner,  Christianity  merely  coincides  with  civilization." 
Christians  do  not  spontaneously  flow  into  education ;  it  is  only  true 
that  "  the  whole  question  of  education  is  pre-eminently  a  question  in 
which  Christians  are  bound  by  their  Humanity  to  interest  them- 
selves ; "  and  this,  simply  because  by  so  doing  they  may  clear  away 
some  of  the  obstacles  to  the  moral  cure  of  the  vicious.  After  this, 
we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  with  severe  logical  consistency  the 
author  writes,  "  It  is  a  common  mistake  of  Christians  to  represent 
their  faith  as  alone  valuable,  and  as  by  itself,  containing  all  that  man 
can  want  or  can  desire.  But  it  is  only  otu  of  many  revelations^  and  is 
very  insufficient  by  itself  for  man's  happiness .'' 

Doubtless,  at  this  juncture,  an  objection  to  the  view  we  have  pre- 
sented of  the  unity  and  universality  of  the  Church,  will  naturally 
arise  in  the  minds  of  many,  particularly  of  those  who  are  attached  to 
the  current  conceptions  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  Why  not,  it  may 
be  said,  suppose  the  Church  to  be  distinct  from  the  world  ?  Why  not 
suppose  its  mission  special,  partial?  By  what  authority  do  you 
preach  this  Christianity  of  universal  culture,  when  the  New  Testa- 
ment so  obviously  aims  at  the  moral  regeneration  of  men,  and  when 
the  life  of  the  Founder  and  Pattern  of  the  whole  Christian  society 
was  unndorned  with  the  heathen  graces  of  art  or  philosophy,  and 
unenriched  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  modern  science  .^ 

To  this  we  reply  first  by  the  question,  Whence  then  this  deep  and 
unquenchable  instinct  in  all  the  Christian  centuries,  which  asserts 
that  Christ  is  all  and  in  all ;  that  the  Church  is  the  ark  holding  all 
that  is  divine  in  the  world  ;  that  she  is  the  sole  temple  for  the  indwell, 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  sole  channel  of  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind ?  This  instinct  is  too  profound  to  be  of  any  temporal  origin. 
V/e  accept  it  as  a  voice  from  eternity,  the  veritable  inspiration  of 
GoCl,     But  we  must  accept  with  it,  say  rather  we  must  agonize  to 
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attain,  a  conception  of  the  Church,  commensurate  with  this  inspira- 
tion. Is  the  human  conscience,  then,  or  the  human  will,  all  that  is 
worthy  of  salvation  ?  Is  not  this  very  conscience,  this  very  will  to  be 
sanctified  by  the  truths  and  is  the  truth  a  revelation  of  either  ?  Will 
the  truth  acting  on  a  mere  will  or  conscience,  disunited  from  a  pas- 
sion, create  that  enthusiasm  for  humanity  which  we  all  admit  to  be 
the  propelling  force  of  the  Church  ?  Has  not  history  its  imperishable 
monuments  which  are  the  glory  of  the  human  .spirit,  standing  apart 
from  the  immediate  work  of  all  the  Christian  churches  ?  Are  not  these 
good!  —  and  if  good,  shall  we  admit  that  there  is  good  in  the  world 
which  is  not  of  God  ?  Whose  then  is  it  ?  Are  heroism,  and  patriot- 
ism, and  martyrdom,  heathen  though  they  be ;  are  the  poetic  spirit 
that  sings  them,  and  the  graphic  arts  which  have  perpetuated  them, 
are  the  systems  in  which  are  recorded  man's  attempts  to  unite  the 
world  and  God  in  his  thought ;  are  the  victories  of  science  which 
begin  to  make  such  a  union  at  length  possible ;  are  jurisprudence 
and  public  economy,  and  the  State  armed  in  the  defence  of  justice  ; 
—  are  all  these  without  God  in  the  world  ?  —  unworthy  to  hold  a 
place  in  the  being  of  redeemed  humanity  ?  Assuredly,  rather  are  they 
inseparable  from  man's  salvation ;  or  further,  his  salvation  consists 
in  the  evolution  of  his  religious  instinct  into  their  united  whole.  It 
is  the  God  in  man  which  is  the  ttne  object  of  the  Enthusiasm  of 
Humanity,  and  he  who  for  one  immortal  moment  has  experienced  the 
exalting  thought  of  the  world,  one  in  the  free  realization  of  its  Faith 
and  Action,  —  its  will  with  passion  reproducing  its  intelligence, 
would,  if  invited  within  the  Church  on  condition  of  leaving  that 
thought  without,  say  unhesitatingly.  Farewell  thou  Church,  and  let  me 
have  my  portion  with  the  world  I 

Thus  it  is  only  by  making  the  Church  coextensive  with  the  world, 
that  she  can  vindicate  her  all-sufficiency.  And  it  is  because  when 
we  pronounce  the  name  Christ,  we  mean  the  Mediator  of  the  Church 
of  the  World,  that  we  insist  that  he  who  would  treat  of  Christ  shall 
conceive  of  him  as  is  due  to  that  ineffable  office.  And  now  that  we 
touch  again  the  subject  of  the  Mediatorial  Person,  we  reach  a  station 
from  which  we  can  at  the  same  time  reply  to  the  remainder  of  the 
objection  quoted,  and  explain  the  failure  of  Ecce  Homo  to  give  us  the 
Christ  of  Mankind. 

To  many,  who  might  otherwise  come  into  sympathy  with  this 
larger  view  of  the  function  of  Christianity,  it  is  a  great  stumbling- 
block  that  Jesus,  the  Founder  and  Pattern,  lived  a  life  which  was 
transcendently  great  only  on  the  moral  side,  and  appeared  to  con- 
cern himself  principalJj  with  the  moral  regeneralvoii  oi  Yiv&  i€«\Qr«i« 
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men ;  that  he  neglected  those  things  which  contribute  most  toward 
what  we  try  to  embody  in  the  word  culture.     Well,  suppose  we  adio^t 
that  Jesus  did  disregard  them ;  still  we  must  say  that  Christ  did  not 
— or,  rather,  that  he  does  not.     And  in  the  same  instant  we  must 
repeat  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  not  found  the  Church,  and  is  n^t 
its  Pattern,  but  only  its  individual  inspiration.     Who  then  was  jts 
Founder  ?    Who  is  its  Pattern  and  Legislator?    Again,  repeating,  we 
answer  —  Christ  the  Spirit,  the  Divine  Rational  Intelligence,  -*-  the 
Second  Person  in  that  trinity  of  infinite  Will,  Reason  and  Self-<x)9- 
tent,  whose  co-existex)ce  constitutes  the  Living  God.     For  as  we  dis- 
tinguish between  Man  the  Spirit,  and  each  man  the  Flesh,  and  recog- 
nize that  all  true  culture  consists  in  transforming  the  second  of  these 
into  the  first ;  so  we  must  constandy  discriminate  between  Christ  the 
Spirit,  and  Christ  the  Letter,  conceiving  of  Christ  the  Mediator  as 
the  union  of  these  two, —  as  the  Representative  Person,  in  whom 
they  vanish.     And  as  the  old  creeds  teach  that  the  essence  of  this 
Person  lies  in  his  Divine  Spirit,  we  shall  fail  to  interpret  them  aright 
unless  we  look  to  the  Spirit  as  the  Pattern  and  Legislator  of  the 
Church.     In  the  Mediatorial  Person,  indeed,  the  germ  of  the  law  for 
the  Church  —  the  ''law-making  inspiration"  —  is  present;  but  the 
limit  oi  that  law  must  be  in  that  Spirit  who  is  his  essence,  and  who, 
in  the  extent  of  His  Divine  oneness,  reveals  Himself  to  men  only  in 
the  progress  of  ages.     His  law  is  to  read  and  interpret  in  the  light 
of  the  ever  increasing  wisdom  of  men.     His  object,  and  His  work 
does  include  all  that  we  mean  by  culture.     And  if  in  His  total  dcpth^ 
He  enters  into,  and  creates  the  individual  Jesus,  calling  him   to 
inspire  men,  by  an  absolute  sacrifice  of  his  life,  with  an  absolute 
enthusiasm  for  the  Spirit  which  is  one  in  them  all,  we  should  expect 
that  this  Christ  the  Letter  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mediatorial 
purpose.     "  My  zeal  for  Thy  House  consumetH  me.*'     We  should 
expect  that  his  mortal  life  will  be  exhausted  in  most  securely  furthering 
the  one  absorbing  object  of  his  office.     He  will  labor  to  establish 
immutably  that  element  in  the  Divine  Life  which  is  of  the  iirst  im- 
portance in  the  order  of  time.     If  the  realization  of  his  paramount 
object   demands   as   its  first  indispensable  condition   the  religious 
inspiration  and  the  moral  regeneration  of  men,  —  and  since   the 
religious   enthusiasm   is   the  fountain   of    all    culture,    this    is    the 
indispensable  condition  —  we  should  expect  to  find  this  Son  of  Man 
bending  his  immediate  energies,  and  even   directing  for   the  time 
being  the  authority  of  his  sublime  office  and  profound  doctrine,  upon 
that  specific  point  in  human  nature  from  which  the  propulsive  force  is 
to  come.    Thus  the  function  of  all  that  was  merely  of  space  and 
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time  in  Jesus,  was'specisA  and  relative.  The  mere  personal  identity 
in  the  mediatorial  Christ  was  absorbed  in  a  sphere  subordinate  to 
the  great  unity  which  he  mediates.  Yet  this  in  no  wise  forestalls  his 
having  the  larger  object,  for  which  the  immediate  one  was  the  prepara- 
tion and  prophecy.  But  indeed,  in  the  profound  sense,  Jesus  did  not 
neglect  the  elements  of  culture.  It  is  the  fact  that  he  attained  in 
intellect  the  idea  of  Humanity  —  it  is  this  fact  which  elevates  his  pas- 
sion in  the  enthusiasm  of  enthusiasms,  and  exalts  him  into  mediator- 
ship.  At  the  last,  it  is  his  intellectual  depths  —  his  absolute  compre. 
hension  of  the  idea  of  Man  — ■  whidi  completes  that  Oneness  which 
redeems  him  from  being  a  mere  intellect,  a  mere  passion,  a  mere  will, 
and  which  therefore  constitutes  the  sole,  though  transcendent  evi- 
dence of  his  Godhead. 

Now,  this  distinction  between  Christ  the  Spirit,  and  Christ  the 
Letter,  is  in  Ecce  Homo  everywhere  overlooked.  The  peculiar  work 
of  the  temporal  Jesus  is  perpetually  confounded  with  the  mediatorial 
office,  and  made  the  measure  of  the  Church  and  its  life.  This  limi- 
tation of  the  scope  of  Christianity  vitiates  the  treatment  not  only  of 
Christ's  work  in  general,  but  also  of  its  details.  The  Temptation, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  method  of  Christ's  teaching,  the  subsidiary 
parts  of  his  so-called  legislation — all  are  marred  by  literalism,  and 
fall  short  of  their  humane  import.  Into  these  details,  however,  we 
cannot  now  follow  the  author,  but  must  reserve  their  consideration 
for  a  second  article. 

George  Howison. 


DARE    AND    KNOW. 


The  truths  we  cannot  win  are  fruit  forbidden, 
That  knowledge  only  is,  by  proof  not  ours 
Which  lies  beyond  the  measure  of  our  powers : 

Not  by  God's  grudging  are  our  natures  chidden. 

His  hidden  things  for  daring  search  are  hidden  : 
The  cloudy  darkness  that  around  him  lowers 
Burns  only  with  his  glory,  and  the  dowers 

Of  Hero-hearts  who  have  gone  up  and  ridden 

The  storm  like  eagles  !      If  the  lightning  singe 
The  intrepid  wing,  'tis  but  the  burning  kiss 
Of  Victor^'  in  Espousal,  —  the  'keen  bliss 

Whose  rapturous  thrill  might  make    the  coward  cringe ! 
He  who  aloft  on  Rood-nails  hung  our  crown 

Smiles  when  with  bleeding  hands  we  climb  and  pluck  it  down  ! 

Geo.  S.  Burleigh. 


FORM  APART  FROM  SUBSTANCE. 

"  We  Take  Some  Things  for  Granted." 

IT  was  a. moment  of  intense  interest  when  these  words  were 
spoken. 

There  was  a  gathering  of  about  fifty  persons,  of  whom  perhaps 
two-thirds  were  ministers.  They  had  come  together  by  appointment, 
to  consider  a  question  of  deep  religious  interest,  the  projectors  of 
which  had  assemHed  their  friends  for  counsel.  The  subject  was 
understood  to  be  of  such  importance,  that  some  had  come  from  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  attend  it.  Serious  earnestness  was  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  meeting.  Those  who  had  come  in  advance  of 
the  time  talked  with  each  other  in  little  groups,  rejoicing  that  the 
way  seemed  open  for  a  movement  calculated  to  remove  obstructions, 
leave  sectarian  partitions  out  of  sight,  promote  unity  among  brethren, 
and  doubly  forward  God's  purposes,  by  offering  a  view  of  truth  and 
duty  which  should  combine  new  simplicity  and  directness  for  the 
preacher  with  new  attractiveness  for  the  hearer.  When  it  was 
announced  that  the  hour  had  arrived,  the  meeting  was  hushed  in 
attentive  expectation.  That  the  business  might  be  done  in  order,  a 
chairman  and  secretar}'  were  chosen  ;  and  then  the  callers  of  the 
meeting  made  their  statement,  and  asked  the  counsel  of  their  friends^ 
desiring  that  entire  frankness  and  freedom  might  be  used  in  com- 
menting both  upon  the  form  and  the  substance  of  their  plan. 

The  discussion  proceeded,  discovering  a  delightful  unity  of  spirit, 
with  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  matters  of  detail  as  is  sure  to 
arise  in  an  assembly  of  thinking  men.  Several  persons  had  spoken, 
receiving  the  earnest  and  undivided  attention  of  the  rest,  and  the 
meeting  seemed  in  train  of  satisfactory  progress,  when  a  clerg}-man 
rose,  and  expressed  his  surprise  and  regret  that  such  a  meeting 
should  have  commenced  its  deliberations  without  invoking  the  Divine 
blessing: ;  without  any  formal  supplication  for  the  presence  of  God, 
and  his  aid  in  rightly  directing  our  thoughts  and  actions. 

It  was  then  that  the  most  aged  and  venerable  minister  present 
arose,  while  a  thrill  of  expectation  pervaded  the  room,  and  expressed 
itself  on  every  countenance.  Would  he  accept  the  suggestion,  fall 
into  the  routine  of  clerical  custom,  and  utter  some  of  those  stereo- 
typed expressions  of  reverence  which  are  expected  from  a  clergyman 
at  the  opening  of  any  meeting  at  which  he  may  be  present?  The 
deliberateness  of  his  movement  gave  time  for  this  query  to  arise  in 
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the  minds  of  many.  What  he  said  was  —  in  the  calm  and  moderate 
manner  natural  to  him  —  "  We  take  some  things  for  granted,*'  And  he 
then  proceeded  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  discussion, 
and  the  meeting  pursued  this  business  until  it  was  satisfactorily 
finished. 

Assuredly,  we  ought  to  take  some  things  for  granted.  But  is  it  not 
one  of  the  things  coming  under  this  category,  that  matters  obvi- 
ously good  may  be  safely  recognized  and  accepted  as  good,  without 
factitious  sanctification  ?  When  we  are  about  to  give  bread  to  the 
hungry,  or  clothing  to  the  naked,  or  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  or 
counsel  to  a  hesitating  person  whose  case  we  understand,  is  it  need- 
ful or  desirable  that  we  pause  first  to  make,  in  form,  an  "  invocation 
of  the  Divine  blessing  ? "  When  the  time  has  come  to  do  something 
that  we  know  to  be  right  and  needful,  and  that  we  fully  understand 
how  to  do,  does  it  help  the  matter  to  pause,  and  take  off  our  hat,  and 
lift  up  our  eyes,  and  ask  in  form  that  God  will  bless  and  prosper  it  ? 
Is  it  not  a  matter  of  course  that  He  will  bless  and  prosper  what  is 
right? 

The  hasty  reader,  who  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  here 
said  or  implied  something  against  prayer,  had  better  read  over  the 
last  paragraph  again,  and  see  that  he  has  made  a  false  inference. 
There  is  a  time  for  prayer,  as  well  as  a  time  for  singing  and  dancing. 
The  time  for  a  man  to  pray  is  when  he  wants  something  of  God,  his 
Father.  Whether  the  want  be  of  light,  or  strength,  or  courage,  or 
£uth,  or  consolation,  or  whether  the  desire  be  to  pour  out  confessions, 
thanksgivings,  exultations  or  aspirations  that  demand  expression, 
when  this  need  is  felt,  then  is  the  time  to  utter  it.  Cry  aloud,  and 
spare  not.  Speak  freely ;  utter  the  full  tide  of  your  love,  your  peni- 
tence, your  need,  your  joy,  your  desire,  your  gratitude,  to  the  ever- 
present  hearer  of  prayer.  You  pray  beoause  you  want;  and  that  is 
the  justification  of  prayer,  and  the  proper  occasion  for  it.  But  when 
that  want  is  supplied,  when  you  have  felt  the  incoming  of  that  light, 
or  strength,  or  comfort,  or  faith,  for  which  you  asked,  do  you  keep  on 
asking  for  the  same  thing,  in  the  same  words  ?  Not  at  all.  If  you 
are  a  person  df  good  sense,  you  proceed  to  use  the  thing  received, 
and  to  show  by  your  good  use  of  it  that  you  were  in  earnest  in  ask- 
ing. But  if,  in  any  given  case,  you  feel  that  God  has  already  given 
you  the  powers  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  is  it  needful  then 
to  stop  and  ask  for  those  very  powers  ?  Ask  for  what  you  already 
have  ?  In  my  judgment,  this  would  be  one  specimen  of  what  the 
Scripture  calls  "  asking  amiss." 

Unfortunately,  clergymen  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  committing 
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this  sin,  and  of  recommending  it  to  others.  Their  idea  seems  to  be^ 
that  since  men  are  fallible,  they  should  not  only  keep  this  imperfection 
in  mind,  so  as  to  ask  when  they  **  lack  wisdom,"  as  James  advise<^ 
but  go  through  the  form  of  asking  on  all  occasions,  even  when  Aqr 
feel  entire  competency  for  the  matter  in  hand.  If  they  mean  it  ss 
an  exercise  of  reverence  and  humility,  they  misunderstand  reverence 
and  humility. 

There  are  many  objections  to  this  course  besides  its  needlessness. 

It  is  formality,  a  use  of  form  without  substance,  a  practical  ezaltah 
tion  of  form  over  substance. 

It  tends  to  hypocrisy,  an  habitual  utterance  with  the  mouth,  con- 
trary to  the  convictions  of  the  heart. 

It  makes  the  vain  and  foolish  attempt  to  sanctify  what  is  known  to 
be  already  good  ;  to  improve  substantial  excellence  by  the  addition 
of  ceremonial  observance.  It  is  that  very  *•  wasteful  and  ridiculous 
excess,"  which  Shakspeare  has  instanced  as  "  gilding  refined  gold, 
painting  the  lily,  and  adding  perfume  to  the  violet."  It  not  only 
applies  itself  to  the  doing  of  a  useless  thing,  wasting  time  that  might 
be  better  employed,  but  it  tends  to  persuade  the  unthinking  mass  of 
men  that  ceremonial  observance  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  apart  from 
any  connection  with  substance  or  use. 

It  presents  to  men,  and  tends  to  establish  in  their  minds,  a  false 
view  of  God,  and  of  their  relation  to  Him,  and  of  His  relation  to 
them.  If,  like  loving  children,  they  are  in  intimate  and  friendly 
relations  with  their  Father,  they  need  not  make  a  point  of  constantly 
parading  before  Him  the  expression  of  what  they  know  He  already 
knows  ;  their  recognition  of  their  own  fallibility  and  His  infallibility. 
There  will  be  abundant  occasions  on  which  they  will  /e^/  the  need  of 
help.  Then  they  will  ask  it  When  they  feel*  that  they  have  already 
received  help  sufficient  for  the  present  occasion,  they  will  go  forward 
and  do  the  work,  without  making  useless  talk  about  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  not  on  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  their 
Heavenly  Father,  they  may  be  assured  that  perfect  sincerity  with  Him, 
the  saying  to  Him  only  of  what  they  truly  and  heartily  feel  at  the  mo- 
ment, is  the  very  first  requisite,  and  the  indispensable  requisite,  for 
their  attainment  of  that  blessing. 

C.  K.  Whipple. 


NATURAL    AND    SPIRITUAL. 

IN  recent  discussions,  not  yet  ended,  in  which  the  words  naturai 
and  supernatural  often  occur,  some  preliminary  definitions  might 
have  been  of  use,  and  still  may  be. 

There  are  two  meanings  of  the  word  nature^  in  common  use.  The 
first  is,  —  and  this  is  what  we  generally  mean  by  it  —  the  outward 
material  world.  In  this  sense,  we  distinguish  God,  Man,  Nature: 
speak  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  of  the  laws  of  nature.  In  this  sense 
natural  becomes  synonymous  with  material  or  physical^  as  when  we 
speak  of  the  natural  sciences.  In  this  sense,  by  Natural  Religion  is 
meant  such  knowledge  of  God  as  is  obtained,  or  supposed  to  be 
obtained  from  the  study  of  the  physical  world. 

The  second  meaning  of  nature  is  the  original  constitution  of  things, 
or  of  any  thing  or  being.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  human  nature. 
of  the  Divine  Nature.  Natural  now,  becomes  synonymous  with 
native  or  normal;  that  which  grows  out  of  the  original  constitution, 
or  is  in  accordance  with  the  essential  law,  of  any  thing  or  being.  It 
is  in  this  sense,  that  we  say  that  Religion  is  natural  to  man,  meaning 
that  its  germs  lie  in  his  original  constitution,  whose  orderly  develop- 
ment will  certainly  bring  him,  and  have  brought  him,  to  religious 
ideas.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  we  say  that  Christianity  is  a  Natural 
Religion,  meaning  that  it  grew  out  of  the  native  relations  of  the 
human  spirit  with  God  ;  that  it  was  normal  growth,  and  not  a  special 
interpolation  or  miraculous  interposition. 

Corresponding  to  these  two  meanings  of  nature  and  natural^  we 
have  two  meanings  of  supernatural.  In  the  first  case,  supernatural 
is  synon}Tnous  with  superscnsuous,  or  supirmaterialy  as.  when  Coler- 
idge says  :  "  The  spiritual  is  eo  nomine  supernatural."  In  this  sense 
we  say  all  Religion  is  supernatural ;  meaning  that  it  cannot  be 
discovered  by  the  senses,  or  the  practical  una^  standing  of  man,  but 
is  revealed  only  in  his  spiritual  nature  ;  that  it  springs  from  his  rela- 
tion to  a  higher  than  to  the  outward  world.  In  the  second  case  super- 
natural is  synon)'raous  with  miraculous.  In  this  sense  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  revelation ;  mean- 
ing that  it  is  something  out  of  the  uniform  line  of  law,  something 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  native  human  powers,  something  introduced 
into  humanity  in  an  unparalleled  way,  "  a  special  interpolation  into 
the  current  of  human  history."  In  this  sense  the  disbelievers  in  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are  said  to  "  deny  the  supernatural 
in  the  Gospels,"  and  are  called  anti-supematuralists. 
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Now,  I  suppose  the  ambiguity  of  meaning  in  these  words  has 
sometimes  led  to  misunderstanding  between  **  old  school "  and  "  new 
school,"  "  Conservative  "  and  "  Radical."  And  it  would  help  matters 
if  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  any  particular  case  were  always 
made  clear.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  difference  between  the  parties 
IS  only  a  difference  of  words,  for  it  is  not ;  it  is  a  difference  of  ideas. 
There  happens,  however,  a  curious  twist  Those  who  use  naturdt 
in  the  first  sense,  use  supernatural  in  the  second.  When  they  speak 
of  Natural  Religion,  they  mean  the  religious  ideas  derived  frort 
outward  nature :  but  when  they  declare  Christianity  to  be  super- 
natural they  do  not  mean  inward  or  supermaterial^  but  miraculous. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  use  natural  in  the  second  sense,  use 
supernatural  in  the  first.  We  say  that  all  Religion  is  natural ;  that  is, 
that  it  is  the  growth  of  man's  original,  native  powers  and  relations. 
But  we  say  that  we  believe  all  religion  (including  Christianity)  to  be 
supernatural,  because  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses  and  thi^ 
understanding  working  in  Nature,  and  is  revealed  from  above  into 
man's  spirit  And  we  declare  that  we  believe  more  in  the  super- 
natural than  those  who  call  us  anti-supernaturalists,  because  wie 
believe  spiritual  revelation  to  be  perpetual  and  universal,  and  not 
confined  to  a  few  men  in  one  age  and  comer  of  the  world. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  should  do  our  part  towards  clearness  if  we 
should,  however  reluctantly,  give  over  the  use  of  the  word  supc^ 
natural  to  the  Miraculists.  For  we  are  now  most  earnestly  engaged 
in  urging  the  naturalness  of  religion :  its  ground  in  human  nature, 
and  in  the  original  relations  of  the  human  with  the  Divine  nature. 
Our  work  is  to  proclaim  the  sacred ness  and  trustworthiness  of  man's 
native  moral  and  devotional  faculties,  and  their  sufficiency  in  con- 
nection with  the  normal  aid  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  to  account  for  the 
Bible  and  all  holy  Scriptures,  for  Jesus  and  all  saints,  prophets,  and 
sons  of  God. 

For  man,  the  head  and  sum  of  this  creation,  possesses  not  only 
the  material  organization,  the  chemical  and  vital  properties  of  the 
lower  orders  of  creation,  in  more  subtle  and  fine  degree  ;  and  the 
animal  senses  and  the  animal  soul  of  the  brute  races,  including  that 
faculty  of  understanding,  reasoning,  memory,  and  instinctive  affection 
which  these  races  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  a  life  immersed  in  the 
world  of  outward  Nature.  But  he  has  another  order  of  faculties,  an 
added  sphere  of  perceptions  and  powers,  —  the  spiritual ;  connecting 
him  with  the  world  of  spirit  This  is  the  sphere  of  universal  idea!^ 
of  absolute  truths,  of  eternal  principles,  of  sacred  sentiments. 

Here,  in  man's  spiritual  nature,  is  the  faculty  of  Reason,  whid 
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not  by  the  processes  of  sensible  observation  or  the  logical  inference 
of  the  practical  understanding,  but  by  inWard,  direct  perception,  has 
cognizance  of  these  ideas,  truths  and  principles,  has  the  conception 
of  Unity,  Law,  Cause ;  of  Infinite  and  Perfect 

Here,  in  man's  spiritual  nature,  the  Conscience  or  moral  sense  has 
the  conception  of  an  absolute  Right  and  its  obligation ;  something 
quite  beyond  the  calculated  prudence  and  utilities  of  the  under- 
standing. 

Here,  the  spiritual  Affections  are  kindled  to  the  love  of,  the  yearn- 
ing for,  the  devotion  to,  the  perfect  good  ;  a  love  which  when  directed 
toward  human  objects  transforms  the  mere  instinctive  bodily  love 
which  seeks  only  for  their  outward  comfort,  into  a  passion  for  spirit- 
ual qualities  that  seeks  their  noblest  good. 

Here,  are  the  energies  of  the  spiritual  Will ;  that  power  of  Faith 
Khich  in  confident  surrender  and  obedience  lives  from  these  ideas 
and  sentiments,  makes  them  vital  principles  of  conduct ;  with  them 
overcomes  the  world,  conquers  the  senses,  overrules  the  estimates  of 
the  practical  understanding,  displaces  its  expediencies,  prudences  and 
policies,  accomplishes  the  things  that  the  outward  man  declares  im- 
prudent, impolitic  and  impossible. 

Here,  Imagination  transfigures  nature  with  an  ideal  beauty,  or 
builds  her  new  heaven  and  new  earth  of  things  beyond  experience 
and  "  not  seen  as  yet." 

Here,  Wonder  explores  that  Mystery  of  the  Invisible,  which  to  the 
senses  and  the  understanding  is  a  blank  abyss,  or  a  dead  wall ;  but 
to  the  spirit  is  as  the  transparent  darkness  of  midnight  skies,  under 
which  she  stands  not  fearful,  but  sublimely  uplifted. 

Here,  Reverence  in  rapt  and  exalted  humility  enters  the  holy  of 
holies,  bends  and  adores. 

Here,  spirit  meets  Spirit :  God  is  named,  is  known,  is  received,  is 
obeyed,  an  inspiring  Life,  an  indwelling  Law. 

Here  man  knows  himself  the  son  of  God,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Father  which  dwellcth  in  him.  Nor  mine  nor  Thine ;  all  Thine  is 
mine,  and  mine  Thine.  I  in  Thee,  Thou  in  me.  The  Father  in  him 
speaking  the  word,  doing  the  work.     He  and  the  Father  one. 

For  this  spiritual  nature  in  man  is  the  true  son  of  God  ;  "  bom 
not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  not  of  blood  or  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  but  of  God  : "  made  in  His  image,  capable  of  receiving 
of  His  fullness ;  Immanuel,  God  with  us.  It  is  ^he  manifestation  of 
God  to  man ;  for  the  human  spirit  is  the  only  form  in  which  we  can 
see  what  God  is.  It  is  the  Word  of  God  to  man,  for  in  it  His  Truth 
speaks,  His  Will  works,  the  perpetual  prophecy  and  le-vtY^AAOxv.    Qjo\ 
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hath  committed  all  judgment  to  it ;  for  in  it  the  Conscience  proclaims 
his  moral  law,  and  stands  forever  accusing  or  excusing.  And  as  it  is 
Judge,  so  is  it  Redeemer,  through  the  divine  powers  and  life  which  are 
communicated  through  it,  consecrating  the  outward.  It  is  the  Recon- 
ciler and  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  for  in  it  are  God  and  man 
united  in  one  :  since  in  the  highest  moments  and  action  of  the  spirit 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  between  the  Divine  and  the  human. 

Is  the  dream  too  bold  ?  Is  the  claim  too  presumptuous  ?  Nay, 
we  will  not  refuse  our  birth-right  Rather  with  humble  but  joyful 
confidence  we  will  take  up  the  old  words,  "  Behold  what  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us  that  we  should  be  called  the  children 
of  God."  "  Sons  of  God,  and  if  sons,  then  heirs,  joint  heirs  with 
Christ."  "  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  the  same  are 
sons  of  God."  "  That  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 
"One  God  and  Father  of  all,  above  all,  through  all,  in  you  a/L*^  For 
**  if  we  love  one  another  God  dwelleth  in  us."  Or  we  may  remem- 
ber still  other  words:  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  **  Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world."  **The  works  that  I  do,  ye  shall  do  also,  and 
greater,  because  I  go  to  the  Father."  "  My  Father  and  your  Father, 
my  God  and  your  God."  *'  And '  when  the  Comforter,  which  is  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  shall  come,  he  shall  lead  you  into  all  truth." 

This  great  truth  of  the  sonship  of  the  spirit  in  man,  has  been 
shadowed  forth  and  kept  alive  by  the  dogma  which  asserts  it  of  one 
man.  But  as  that  dogma  virtually  denies  it  of  all  others,  even  as  a 
possibility ;  as  it  teaches  a  remote  and  alienated  God,  and  a  human 
nature  fallen  and  utterly  disabled ;  as  it  virtually  denies  the  humanity 
of  Jesus,  by  making  him  the  absolute  God  ;  as  even  in  the  churches 
which  teach  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  purity  and  dignity  of 
human  nature,  Jesus  is  still  set  apart  from  humanity  as  official  and 
miraculous  Mediator,  Lord  and  King,  and  made  a  demi-god,  a  mytho- 
logical personage,  neither  God  nor  man ;  —  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  "  Christ,"  whether  in  the  Orthodox  or 
the  Liberal  churches,  has  become  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to 
men's  spiritual  growth. 

Rightly  interpreted,  indeed,  what  is  that  life  of  Jesus  but  an  asser- 
tion of  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  man,  and  of  God's  intimate  and 
indwelling  presence  in  the  spirit  of  man  ?  What  was  his  heart's 
desire  but  to  bring  men  to  the  Father,  not  to  stand  forever  between 
them  and  Him. 

And  yet  of  that  life  we  cannot  venture  longer  to  speak  without  a 
reservation.  For  who  can  know  certainly  what  that  life  was?  We 
have  a  record  ;  but  who  can  know  how  nearly  it  concsponds  to  the 
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deeds  actually  done,  to  the  words  actually  spoken  ?  The  life  is  long 
since  ended ;  the  witnesses  dead ;  the  documents  are  not  authenti- 
cated. No  free  and  competent  critic  accepts  them  as  fully  historical. 
To  destroy  that  claim  was  easy.  But  out  of  the  fragments  who  is 
competent  to  reconstruct  the  reality?  What  are  all  these  recent 
attempts  but  proofs  that  such  historical  reconstruction  is  no  longer 
possible  ?  Each  selects,  arranges,  interprets,  quite  arbitrarily,  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  ideal.  Thus  we  get  the  life  of  Jesus  at  third 
hand.  Beautiful,  noble,  sacred,  vividly  human.  But  the  child's 
question  recurs,  is  it  true  ?  One  thing  is  plain,  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  persona/  autfiority  to  us  in  belief  or  conduct.  It  is  always  easier 
to  know  whetlier  a  thing  be  right,  or  a  doctrine  true,  than  to  know 
whether  Jesus  did  or  spoke  it.  What  then  ?  Another  superstition 
gone,  sacred  and  precious  as  was  the  superstition  of  the  Deity  of 
Jesus.  And  tender  hearts  are  pained,  as  they  were  pained  when 
that  was  denied  ;  and  timid  ones  tremble  as  they  did  then,  lest 
Christianity  and  religion  were  undermined.  Another  idol  shattered ; 
that  the  true  God  may  be  revealed.  And  while  men  cry,  "  Ye  have 
taken  away  my  Lord;"  a  voice  answers,  "It  is  expedient  for  you 
that  I  go  away,  else  will  not  the  Spirit  come  to  you."  Another 
superstition  gone,  another  idol  shattered.  And  what  remains  ?  An 
ideal  of  human  excellence  and  sanctity ;  words  of  moral  a:  d  spirit- 
ual tnith,  which  our  highest  nature  recognizes.  And  v^.iile  these 
remain  so  recognized,  they  remain  to  judge  us  and  to  redee.n  us.  God 
and  the  human  soul  remain.  Is  that  so  little  ?  Is  it  not  all  ?  God 
the  Spirit,  unspeakable  near  to  us,  "  nearer  to  us  than  our  own 
bodies  are."  Man,  a  spirit,  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  receiving 
Him.    Are  we  lost  because  we  are  left  alone  with  our  Father  1 

His  children  we  are,  not  by  adoption,  but  by  birth.  For,  as  I  said, 
this  spiritual  being,  and  son  of  God,  is  by  birth  in  every  man  as  a 
germ,  as  a  latency,  as  a  capacity.  Every  man  becomes  a  conscious 
son  of  God,  in  proportion  as  he  consciously  lives  in  and  from  his 
highest  nature. 

What  it  is  we  all  know  in  part  Not  one  of  us  but  has  had  the 
experience  that  has  revealed  it  to  us,  if  we  knew  how  to  name  it,  this 
life  of  God  in  the  soul,  this  birth  of  the  son  of  God  in  the  flesh. 

Whenever,  in  answer  to  prayer,  some  great  strength  and  peace 
have  filled  our  hearts,  which  nothing  outward  could  explain  or  justify ; 
some  great  tranquility  in  the  midst  of  anguish,  some  great  energy  in 
difficulty,  some  great  gladness  in  sorrow,  some  great  light  in  dark- 
ness ;  coming  to  us,  we  knew  not  how,  but  only  knew  that  it  came, 
and  felt  it  to  be  from  above  ourselves ;  —  then  God  came  to  us ;  the 
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experience  was  an  experience  of  spiritual,  of  eternal,  life.    It  was  an 
inspiration  and  a  revelation. 

\Vhen,  in  answer  to  noble  right  doing,  there  has  been  given  to  our 
conscience  an  energy  of  righteous  purpose,  the  invigoration  of  a 
vital  principle  of  justice;  —  then  God  has  come  to  us;  and  the 
experience  was  an  experience  of  spiritual,  eternal  life;  it  was  an 
inspiration,  and  a  revelation. 

When,  in  answer  to  our  earnest  seeking  to  know  the  truth  that  we 
might  do  the  will  of  God,  there  has  been  given  to  our  reason  the 
clear  vision  and  strong  conviction  of  some  truth,  which  we  felt  must 
be  forever  true ;  —  then  God  has  come  to  us  ;  the  experience  was  an 
experience  of  spiritual,  of  eternal  life ;  it  was  an  inspiration  and  a 
revelation. 

In  saying  that  Inspiration  is  open  to  all,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
every  man's  every  notion,  opinion,  whim,  fancy,  is  a  revelation  from 
God.  But  I  say  that  his  clear  convictions  of  truth,  his  earnest 
persuasions  of  right,  his  profound  and  exalted  feelings  of  inward 
power,  peace  and  joy :  that  these  are  revelations  of  God  to  him ; 
and  that  he  is  bound  to  receive  and  obey  them  as  such.  I  do  not 
say  that  a  man  will  receive  inspiration  from  God  by  passively  sur- 
rendering himself  to  be  possessed  by  whatever  may  enter  his  vacated 
mind  and  will ;  but  I  say  that  the  energetic  exercise  of  our  highest 
fiiculties  will  bring  to  us  the  co-operating,  quickening,  illuminating 
presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 

I  do  not  say  that  the  revelations  thus  made  are  infallible  ;  but  I 
say  they  are  authoritative  for  the  individual. 

Infallibility  is  not  for  man,  but  authority  is  for  him  ;  and  firm  con- 
viction ;  entire  faith  ;  and  the  growing  approximation  to  the  absolute 
truth. 

I  must  state  further  my  conviction  that  no  other  revelation  than 
this  is  possible  to  man.  No  inspired  prophet  or  teacher  can  make  a 
revelation  to  us,  except  as  his  words  awaken  our  reason  to  have 
direct  perception  of  the  truth  which  was  in  his  3  awaken  our  con- 
science to  have  a  direct  sense,  of  the  obligation  of  the  law  which 
he  proclaims.  Nothing  is  truth  to  a  man,  no  matter  by  what 
divine  voice  it  be  spoken  in  his  ear,  except  it  become  such  a  personal 
perception  and  conviction.  Till  then  it  is  but  tradition  and  memory ; 
like  talk  of  color  to  a  blind  man,  only  words  ;  a  lesson  learned  by 
rote,  an  outward  rule  and  regulation  possibly,  but  not  a  vital  redeem- 
ing principle,  not  the  truth,  which  makes  us  free.  And.  only  because 
the  germs  of  all  truth  lie  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  every  man,  as 
child  of  God^  can  any  of  God's  messengers  reveal  His  truth,  His 
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will.  As  God  has  sowed  the  earth  broadcast  with  germs  of  vegetable 
life,  so  He  has  sowed  tlie  world  of  souls  broadcast  with  germs  of 
truth. 

The  starting  into  life  of  such  a  germ  is  the  response  of  the  soul 
to  an  inspired  utterance,  and  is  to  that  soul  the  authentication  of  the 
inspiration ;  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  which  we  have  in  ourselves. 

I  know  how  much  is  made  of  the  external  proof  of  truths  by 
means  of  miracles,  even  to  declaring  them  to  be  the  only  possible 
way  of  authenticating  a  revelation.  Against  this  time-honored  state- 
ment the  spiritual  nature  of  man  protests,  claiming  that  it  is  its 
function  to  perceive  truth  as  it  is  that  of  the  eye  to  see  colors. 

This  sphere  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  as  it  is  the  sphere  of  spiritual 
experience,  is  also  necessarily  that  of  spiritual  science  or  Theology. 
The  central  idea  of  Theology,  the  being  of  God,  is  possible  only  to  it. 
The  scientific  obser\'er  of  the  outward  world,  using  his  senses  and  his 
practical  understanding,  which  are  the  appropriate  organs  of  his 
science,  can  find  no  God  in  Nature.  The  Positivist  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  he  discovers  in  the  outward  universe  no  Infinite,  no  Spirit; 
no  Law  or  Cause,  even;  but  only  phenomena  and  an  invariable 
sequence.  All  those  ideas  come  from  another  source.  But  the  Pos- 
itivist is  not  right  in  saying  that  they  are  pure  hypotheses,  and  have 
no  reality  corresponding  to  them.  Observation  and  reasoning  will 
not  find  God  ;  but  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  declares  him.  And 
the  man  who  has  found  God  in  his  own  quickened  spirit  may  after- 
wards go  into  Nature  and  trace  evcr}'where  reverently  His  methods 
of  working  in  that  outer  sphere. 

And  as  the  study  of  this  inner  life  is  Theology,  so  the  life  itself, 
the  life  of  God  in  the  human  spirit,  is  Religion.  And  when  I  say 
the  life  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  man,  I  mean  no  figure  of  speech  what- 
ever. I  use  the  words  in  their  directest  sense.  When  we  exercise 
our  bodies  in  Nature,  we  all  know  what  invisible  forces,  chemical  and 
vital,  of  light,  of  electricity,  and  the  like,  How  into  us,  working  in 
blood  and  nerve  and  tissue,  to  heal  and  invigorate,  becoming  actu- 
ally incorporated  with  our  frames,  living  and  working  in  and  through 
them.  Just  so  truly,  whenever  we  exercise  our  spiritual  flicultics  do 
spiritual  forces  from  beyond  us  enter,  quicken,  invigoraie,  become 
incorporated  with,  our  spirits.  So  God  lives  in,  works  through  us. 
If  a  man  opens  his  eyes  the  light  comes  in  ;  if  he  expands  his 
lungs  the  air  flows  in.  We  cannot  turn  our  Reason  toward  Truth, 
or  our  Conscience  toward  Right,  or  our  Affection  toward  Good,  or  our 
Will  toward  the  doing  of  either,  but  what  the  omnipresent  Spirit  of 
Truth,  of  Righteousness,  of  Love,  of  Power,  —  and  that  is  God,  Hows 
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into  them.  They  become  channels  of  His  energy,  and  are  rein- 
forced from  beyond  themselves.  It  is  ourselves,  but  something  more 
than  ourselves.  Perfectl}  natural,  already  familiar  is  this.  Only  we 
want  to  give  it  the  right  name.  Religious  men  in  all  ages  have 
rightly  named  it.  Those  who  read  their  words  fancy  it  was  some- 
thing peculiar  to  them,  something  miraculous  perhaps,  not  knowing 
that  they  themselves  had  had  the  same  experience.  ''  The  Father 
who  dwelleth  in  me,  doeth  the  works."  "  If  we  love  one  another 
God  dwelleth  in  us." 

I  spoke  of  this  spiritual  nature  as  an  original  capacity.  We  come 
into  full  possession  of  our  spiritual  powers,  as  of  our  bodily  powers, 
by  exercise.  And  the  exercise  of  unused  limbs  may  be  painful,  and 
must  cost  effort  and  sacrifice  of  momentary  ease.  Not  by  infiueQce 
alone,  but  by  effort  and  sacrifice,  is  the  spiritual  life  developed  within 
us.  By  a  resolute  choice  of  the  higher  and  a  resolute  putting  aside 
of  the  lower,  whenever  they  conflict :  by  a  devotion  of  the  outward 
and  material  to  the  inward  and  invisible  :  by  giving  up  a  bodily  ad- 
vantage to  secure  a  spiritual  integrity ;  by  living  for  ideas  and  prin. 
ciples ;  by  making  sacrifice  of  money,  position,  fashion,  popularity, 
external  power  to  truth  and  duty  :  these  are  the  daily  appointed  ways 
of  gaining  the  Higher  Life.  Whatever  loosens  the  power  of  outward 
things  over  us  and  our  dependence  on  them ;  whatever  lifts  us  to  a 
nobler  thought  and  action ;  these  we  are  to  welcome,  as  too  often  we 
shun  them. .  For  by  them  we  enter  into  Life. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  leave  life,  but  to  consecrate  and  enno- 
ble life.  We  are  to  infuse  from  spiritual  sources  a  spiritual  ele- 
ment into  its  ordinary  details,  by  meeting  and  performing  them  under 
the  inspiration  of  conscientious  faithfulness,  of  cheerful  self-denial,  of 
generous  thoughtfulness  for  other's  good.  And  so  we  are  to  convert 
them  all  into  channels  of  divine  ideas  and  of  God's  good  will  to  men. 

Samuel  Longfellow. 


I  HAVE  a  power  in  my  soul  which  enables  me  to  perceive  God    I 
am  as  certain  as  that  I  live  that  nothing  is  so  near  to  me  as  God. 

A  man  is  more  blessed  or  less  blessed  in  the  same  measure 

as  he  is  aware  of  the  presence  of  God. 

John  Taul;^.! 


WASHINGTON. 

February  22,  1732. 

TO  a  devout  Catholic,  almost  every  day  in  the  year  wears  a  halo 
that  is  borrowed  from  the  lives  of  famous  men  and  women 
of  the  past ;  the  day  of  St  Francis,  the  ascetic,  of  St  Theresa,  St 
Bridget,  the  mystic ;  of  St  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  Jesuits ;  of 
Iii*rtha  and  Catherine,  the  charitable ;  St  Bernard,  the  intellectual 
•apostle.  But  to  the  mass  of  Catholic  communities  these  names  are 
little  more  than  idols,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them,  a  mere  hum- 
drum of  priests  and  ceremony.  Protestants  might  have  a  calendar 
of  notables,  in  which  every  name,  distinctly  representative  of  some 
high  qualities,  might  be  profitably  recalled  upon  the  dates  that  belong 
to  them,  interpreted  by  love  and  common  sense,  illustrated  histori- 
cally and  spiritually,'  and  recommended  to  the  people.  It  is  only 
ignorance  that  thinks  too  much  or  too  little  of  great  names.  There 
is  something  in  the  enlightened  heart  which  thrills  at  the  dates 
belonging  to  noble  people,  of  their  birth  or  death,  or  the  day  of  their 
greatest  exploit  The  events  which  they  made  illustrious  are  the 
relics  of  their  lives.  We  adore  those  relics.  The  love  of  the  relics 
of  greatness  is  deep  in  human  nature.  The -Catholic  shows  it  all 
run  to  seed  for  want  of  common  sense ;  he  worships  a  bit  of  the 
cross,  or  the  holy  .coat,  or  St  Veronica's  handkerchief,  or  grovels 
before  a  case  of  old  bones  rigged  in  atrocioxis  milliner)'.  The 
Protestant  despises  all  these  things,  yet  there  is  something  in  his 
heart  which  sends  him  in  the  same  direction,  and  he  sometimes,  over 
the  relics  of  Luther,  at  the  birthplace  of  Shakspeare,  or  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  narrowly  escapes  going  down  on  his  knees  plumply  as  any 
Catliolic  at  Rome  or  Jerusalem.  Two  or  three  stately  apartments  in 
the  Louvre  are  entirely  devoted  to  relics  of  the  great  men  of  France. 
One  of  them  is  filled  with  articles  that  belonged  to  the  first  Napoleon, 
his  camp  furniture,  his  favorite  arms,  parade-swords,  horse-trappings, 
uniforms,  the  gray  coat  and  the  three-cornered  hat  This  apartment 
is  a  shrine  to  which  the  multitudes  of  France  repair ;  the  name  of 
Napoleon  is  the  lamp  that  lights  it,  fed  incessantly  by  the  fond  recol- 
lections of  the  people,  it  is  a  worship  which  the  present  Napoleon 
instituted  to  keep  his  own  name  in  good  repute.  He  cannot  wear 
the  old  grey  coat,  but  he  can  pull  on  the  lion's  fame. 

The  love  of  relics  and  of  noble  names  will  last,  for  there  will 
always  be  men  enoiigli  to  be  inspired  by  them.  We  need  not  be 
afraid  of  growing  foolish  over  these  things  because  so  much  suprr- 
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stition  has  befouled  them.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  be  spe 
cially  grateful,  and  make  admiring  mention  of  the  days  on  which 
John  Huss  and  Wickliff  were  burnt,  and  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Crom- 
well, Florence  Nightingale,  Washington,  John  Brown,  and  Lincoln 
wcTe  born;  to  observe  for  what  purpose  their  lives  were  led,  and  what 
great  principles,  making  divine  instruments  of  them,  were  displayed. 

Washington  was  once  a  famous  name  to  conjure  with.  Has  the 
charm  faded  out,  till  it  is  like  bundles  of  herbs  kept  too  long  in  the 
garret?  There  they  hang,  though  the  virtue  evaporated  long  ago. 
Not  so,  if  the  people  still  revere  and  cherish  the  qualities  Vhich 
made  that  name  terrible  to  Hessians  and  Aristocrats,  and  distributed 
it  as  firewood  to  desponding  hearts.  If  Washingtonism  be  with  us, 
Washington  need  not  be  here.  We  throw  his  name  before  us,  as  tiie 
Scotch  warrior  threw  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  into  the  middle  of 
the  battle,  and  we  keep  fighting  our  way  up  to  it ;  it  is  the  people 
hazarding  its  vital  part,  but  in  so  doing  combatting  vitally,  with  all 
the  resources  which  issue  from  the  depths  of  a  great  character. 

What  was  the  character  to  which  we  love  to  remember  that  once 
the  name  of  Washington  was  given  ?  We  have  not  space  to  rehearse 
the  actions  of  his  life,  but  we  can  observe  the  qualities  which  made 
him  first  in  war,  and  first  in  peace.  There  were  moments  during  the 
Rebellion  when  those  qualities  seemed  to  have  seceded  with  Mt 
Vernon  and  Virginia,  to  embattle  and  sustain  the  traitorous  minority ; 
gloomy  moments, '  too,  when  apparently  everything  else  that  we 
thought  belonged  to  the  American  people  had  seceded  ;  cunning  and 
daring  strategy,  Yankee  circumvention,  brilliant  intelligence,  an 
audacious  front  and  an  obstinate  temper,  seemed  to  have  gone  over 
to  the  enemy.  It  was  well.  They  went  for  a  time  to  show  how  short- 
breathed  they  are  in  a  long  war  against  the  principles  of  Unity,  Free- 
Labor,  and  civilizing  Intelligence.  The  present  reaction  and  delay 
will  teach  afresh  the  same  lesson,  and  commend  the  people  again  to 
the  moral  qualities  which  outwit  crafl,  outtire  the  wiriest  muscle,  and 
outlive  apparent  ruin. 

Washington  was  not  an  adroit  and  shifty  general,  like  many  of 
those  Southern  men  who  extorted  victory  from  the  most  unpromising 
chances.  He  was  not  a  great  entrencher  and  artillerist,  like  Beaure- 
gard ;  not  a  good  partizan  soldier,  like  Morgan,  Forrest  and  Stuart ; 
not  so  sudden,  headlong,  and  burning,  as  Jackson.  Nor  was  he  so 
fortunate  in  the  undivided  hearts  of  all  his  officers  as  I^e  and  John- 
ston were  ;  for  he  often  had  to  fight  while  cabal  and  jealousy  were 
sapping  his  own  camp.  He  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
oigunization  an  1  discipline  of  an  aimy^^i^  Baron  Steuben,  to  whom  he 
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owed  his  first  successes.  He  could  not  hold  so  many  men  in  hand 
as  Wellington  and  Napoleon.  Indeed,  he  never  fought  with  a  larger 
number  than  twenty  thousand,  and  there  is  many  a  militia  colonel 
now-adays,  who  will  promise  you  to  manage  such  a  handful.  We  lost 
much  in  long  waiting  for  a  single  General  so  capable  as  Lee,  of  com- 
bining the  movements  of  hve  or  six  bodies,  each  as  large,  to  make' 
them  all  tell  at  a  given  moment  for  a  given  purpose.  Washington 
was  embarrassed,  as  we  were,  by  the  uncertain  term  of  enlistments, 
the  loose  and  independent  habits  of  the  volunteers,  by  lukewarm  and 
careless  officers,  by  the  gross  frauds  and  shameful  waste  of  the  sub- 
sistence department.  He  suffered  from  the  hesitations  of  Congress, 
from  Dickinson's  party  of  compromise,  from  factions  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  from  jealousy  and  ambition  in  the  camp.  His  best  Gen- 
erals, Gates  and  Lee,  intrigued  to  supplant  him,  Conway  wrote  against 
him;  the  disappointed  Arnold  proved  a  traitor.  Congress  left  the 
army  often  without  pay  and  food  ;  in  the  long  winter  at  Valley  Forge 
and  among  the  Heights  of  Morristown,  the  men  could  not  go  out  of 
the  farmers'  houses  for  want  of  shoes  ;  their  paper-money  went  down 
to  the  shadow  of  a  value.  We  shall  never  know  how  much  damage 
was  done  by  the  party  in  Congress  that  was  hostile  to  him,  for  that 
body  sat  with  closed  doors,  and  the  debates  have  not  transpired. 
But  they  kept  the  Revolution  languishing  for  eight  years.  A  brilliant 
and  subtile  General  would  have  been  demoralized  in  half  that  time, 
a  vain  and  petulant  one  would  have  resigned  ;  an  ambitious  man 
would  have  eagerly  sought  safety  and  the  means  of  a  swift  success  in 
assuming  dictatorial  powers.  But  Washington  tranquilly  remained 
the  servant  of  a  Congress  that  did  not  half  believe  in  him,  and  of  a 
people  that  chafed  and  grumbled  at  the  long  delay.  \Vithout  pow- 
der enough  for  a  dozen  rounds  per  man,  he  kept  the  English  shut  up 
in  Boston  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  holding  against  them  circumval- 
lations  that  extended  nearly  twelve  miles,  from  Dorchester  to  Maiden. 
And  his  most  notable  military  movement  and  most  brilliant  success, 
followed  close  upon  the  most  disastrous  epoch  of  the  war,  when 
Fort  Washington  was  surrendered  and  the  Hudson  opened  to  the 
enemy.  AVhen  the  country  was  steeped  in  gloom,  the  steady  flame 
still  clung  to  the  altar  of  his  heart ;  when  great  successes  intoxicated 
the  multitude,  tlie  patient  flame  flared  not  in  the  shouts,  nor  gave  out 
more  heat  than  had  already  sufficed  to  pierce  the  vapor  and  restore 
the  day.  He  wintered  and  summered,  with  an  army  that  was  never 
more  than  half  content,  eight  long  years  of  secret  treason  and  disci- 
plined hostility,  and  held  his  variable  ranks  together,  with  a  face 
always  turned  against  the  enemy,  as  the  sunshine  Yio\d&  >^<e;  ^n&qsi!^ 
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hours  together  into  one  long  conquering  day,  by  no  starth'ng  snd 
gigantic  gestures,  but  by  the  clear  and  ever  steady  shining  of  a  heart 
and  mind  all  one,  all  lucid  and  glowing,  all  devoted  to  its  ordained 
orbit,  moving  in  it  all  at  once  with  rounded  and  well-balanced  weight* 

Constancy  is  the  single  word  which  expresses,  in  the  most  portable 
manner,  the  character  of  Washington.  His  mind  was  not  profound^ 
imaginative,  analytic,  nimble  and  daring,  but  it  was  constructed  of  a 
few  sensible  ideas,  such  as  the  worth  of  Labor,  and  of  Agriculture, 
the  value  of  a  Union  to  secure  America  to  Americans,  die  danger  of 
foreign  alliances,  the  preciousness  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind ; 
and  to  these  ideas  he  was  constant.  He  held  their  hand,  without  flour- 
ishes and  exuberance  of  sentiment,  but  with  a  simple  cordiality, 
which  kept  them  always  the  contented  inmates  of  his  life,  and  his 
best  friends  in  trouble.  All  his  other  qualities  sympathized  with 
them  ;  prudence,  caution,  a  capacity  for  waiting  without  becon>ing 
depressed,  long  breaths  of  patience  which  seemed  to  inflate  his  lungs 
for -the  magnificent  outbursts  of  battle,  when  the  American  Fabius 
gathered  the  red  rose  of  his  delay  ;  continuous  and  even  friendship, 
firm  as  adamant,  planted  just  in  the  midst  between  Quixotism  and 
coldness  ;  and  a  sense  of  justice  high  over  all,  like  light  at  its  zenith. 
Self-possession  was  a  necessary  result  of  all  these  qualities,  an  out- 
post which  they  advanced  to  avoid  surprise.  When,  during  his  Presi- 
dency, St.  Clair  was  put  in  command  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  the  last  impressive  injunction  of  Washington  to  him  was, 
"  Beware  of  a  surprise."  Men  with  more  vivid  mental  endowments 
than  himself  had  less  presence  of  mind ;  their  very  feelings  of 
superiority  made  them  careless  and  over-confident.  Washington 
quadrupled  his  powers  by  steadily  maintaining  his  picket-guard. 
How  many  times,  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  for  instance,  when 
the  versatile  and  accomplished  soldier,  Lee,  was  so  surprised  that  he 
weakly  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  did  this  self-possession  of  Washing- 
ton reform  the  fight  and  save  the  army.  That  ragged,  ill-fed,  saucy, 
half-drilled  army,  upon  whose  capricious  bayonets  the  fortunes  of 
America  were  poised,  was  saved,  and  extricated  from  disastrous  fights, 
withdrawn  and  secluded  till  it  had  recovered  its  self-respect,  many 
times  during  the  Revolution,  by  this  cold  and  constant  mind,  who 
was  accused  of  ruining  America  by  his  delays. 

But  he  was  tenacious  also  ;  he  represented  American  ideas,  and 
though  often  baffled,  he  returned  to  them  without  tumult,  but  with 
an  inevitableness  like  the  needle  disturbed  by  your  finger.  Indeed 
he  was  a  simple,  elemental  man,  following  the  robust  methods  of 
Mature,  and  always  to  be  found  on  the  lines  of  her  great  forces,  not 
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In  vehement  motion,  but  very  overcoming  nevertheless.  Soldiers 
sometimes  try  to  stop  with  their  foot  a  cannon-ball  that  seems  to  have 
parted  with  all  its  velocity,  and  to  be  only  bowling  along  the  ground. 
It  is  certain  death  to  do  it,  for  the  easy  movement  still  masks  the 
power  of  its  fervid  birth  from  the  cannon.  Washington  never  seemed 
\dvid,  but  it  was  fatal  to  be  in  his  way ;  it  was  not  a  balloon,  this 
dense  mass  rolling  in  the  path  of  shattering  power.  He  was  tena- 
cious, still  moving  with  the  impulse  of  his  country's  great  ideas,  long 
after  other  men  had  burst  their  gay  air-bags,  or  felt  the  wax  melted 
from  their  wings.  Jefferson  Davis  had  a  grip ;  his  lower  jaw  was 
built  for  holding  on  ;  but  Washington  had  a  steady  pressure  ever  in 
the  same  direction,  like  so  many  quiet  and  invisible  tons  weight  of 
atmosphere  to  the  square  inch.  He  did  not  need  to  grip  like  a  mas- 
tiff, who  could  outlive  like  the  sun.  And  yet  his  massive  jaw  could 
also  take  firm  hold  of  a  situation,  wring  it  and  shake  it  into  docility. 
All  the  words  expressive  of  moral  qualities,  which  you  select  for 
application  to  the  character  of  Washington,  Truth,  Justice,  Self-pos- 
session, Tenacity,  Patience,  Resolution,  must  yet  come  under  the 
dominion  of  one  other  word,  before  they  acquire  the  value  which 
they  had  iti  him.  That  word  is  Constancy,  Constant  to  his  early 
habits,  constant  to  his  friends,  constant  to  the  rights,  of  a  case,  to  his 
country's  home-spun  thoughts,  to  the  passion  for  liberty,  to  the  plan 
for  a  campaign,  to  his  policy  of  prudence,  to  his  faith  in  man.  He 
was  constant  in  danger,  privation,  obloquy,  misrepresentation,  never 
caring  to  defend  himself,  except  by  the  magnificent  answer  of  victory, 
and  he  would  wait  till  victory  could  peal  from  her  trumpet  a  note  for 
him  that  none  could  gainsay.  He  was  constant  to  the  American 
idea,  and  to  his  conviction  that  it  ultimately  would  prevail.  This  was 
his  wife,  while  Martha  Washington  pined  and  waited  at  ML  Vernon ; 
It  shared  his  winter  hut  at  Valley  Forge,  sweetened  hours  of  treachery 
and  gloom,  retreated  undismayed  with  him  from  every  lost  field, 
crossed  with  him  the  Delaware,  rode  at  his  right  hand  while  danger 
was  riding  at  his  left,  and  sat  down  with  him  at  last  before  Yorktown 
to  receive  the  honor  of  a  captured  sword.  We  owe  America  to  this 
wedded  faithfulness  of  Washington  to  the  conviction  that  America 
would  ultimately  prevail.  It  was  like  every  other  happy  marriage, 
which  exalts  and  strengthens  the  powers  of  a  man  and  unobservedly 
lends  them  great  effectiveness.  When  everything  else  had  gone  to 
pieces,  Washington  still  had  this  undismayed  better-half  of  himself,  faith 
in  America,  —  yes,  America  herself,  frank  daughter  of  the  prairie  and 
tfie  mountain-side,  nurtured  in  primeval  woods  and  refreshed  by  the 
spring  torrents  of  the  opening  year ;  hardy  and  TesoVul^^&x^m'di^^^:!!^^ 
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the  West,  able  to  follow  her  lover  through  heat  and  cold  and  the  sul- 
phurous cloud  of  battle,  married  in  secret  and  proclaimed  at  last  by 
Victor3% 

America  was  constant  to  him  who  was  constant  to  her.  That  is 
the  secret  of  our  revolutionary  success.  Sometimes  there  was  not 
gunpowder  enough  in  the  camp  to  fire  a  salute,  sometimes  not  bread 
and  meat  enough  to  repulse  the  scurvy.  There  was  always  plenty  of 
jealousy  and  disaffection,  plenty  of  insidious  plotting  of  envious  and 
selfish  men,  plenty  of  disguised  Torjasm  that  would  betray  the  dear- 
est household  friends,  and  a  suffering  and  outraged  people,  to  gratify 
its  spite  :  plenty  of  open  Tor)'ism  that  made  a  principle  of  Royalty, 
and  opposed  the  Revolution  from  conviction.  But  underneath  all 
diis  was  a  steadfast,  popular  heart,  that  yearned  towards  its  steadfiast 
General ;  and  wherever  Washington  drove  his  tent-pegs,  there  for  a 
time  he  fastened  himself  close  to  the  ground  of  his  country,  and  his 
ear  detected  the  footstep  of  America  coming  to  his  camp.  He  heard 
it  above  the  mutterings  of  treason  and  faction,  and  set.  it  to  the 
music  of  his  cannon,  as  they  pealed  into  disconcerted  ears  the  throbs 
of  America's  untamable  heart. 

This  is  the  lesson  for  the  birthday  of  Washington  that  falls  in 
this  winter  of  our  discontent.  Be  constant  to  the  principles,  physi- 
cal, mental,  moral,  spiritual,  all  labelled  with  the  epithet  "free," 
and  which  we  know  are  synonymous  with  the  name  of  our  Country. 
Believe  in  them  more  than  in  anything  else  you  see  or  suffer.  Through 
all  these  moments  of  reawakening  treason  and  disaffection,  and 
through  this  feeling  of  reaction  which  is  the  shadow  cast  by  enthusi- 
asm, and  during  the  distrust  which  is  sown  so  plentifully  by  the  fet- 
tered hand  of  delay,  be  all  like  one  Washington,  be  filled  with  his 
instinct  for  a  pure  and  righteous  Liberty,  for  it  was  that  which  en- 
couraged all  his  other  powers,  and  compelled  even  disasters  to  pull  at 
his  row-locks  and  shoot  his  battered  keel  into  smooth  water.  Have 
a  people's  simple,  uncornipted  faith  in  being  a  people  and  in  having 
America  for  a  birth-right.  It  is  our  fathers'  farm,  enlarged  by  our 
own  well  directed  labors  ;  upon  it  we  have  built  a  house  and  an  altar, 
and  our  ploughs  mark  glorious  words  upon  its  surface.  Let  us  be 
constant  like  our  ploughshares,  and  as  direct.  And  if  our  thoughts 
ever  travel  away  from  our  fields,  let  them  go  as  Stark  and  Putnam 
did,  from  their  straight  furrow  to  deeds  as  straight  and  as  sincere,  not 
to  lurk  in  the  camp  of  our  Country  with  disaffection  or  anxiety,  to 
demoralize  it  and  betray,  but  to  send  thrills  of  cheer  and  comfort 
through  its  representative  men,  and  to  walk  among  diem  with  our 
undying  convictions,  as  Washington  once  walked. 
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We  cannot  feel  thoroughly  instructed  by  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington, until  we  observe  him  as  a  holder  of  slaves ;  and  here,  too, 
his  moral  sense  anticipated  the  better  conscience  of  this  hour.  His 
eulogists,  in  the  vain  effort  to  stifle  a  question  which  the  slaveholder 
himself  has  been  eager  to  raise,  have  hitherto  attempted  to  forget  that 
Washington  was  in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Wash- 
ington's admonitions  upon  the  value  of  the  Union  were  not  the  sec- 
tional appeals  of  one  who  desired  to  preserve  his  right  to  hold  prop- 
erty in  man.  His  temper  on  this  point  lends  a  Northern  color  to  his 
words  ;  and  he  would  be  the  first  to  hate  a  Union  which  proposed  to 
shelter  Rebellion,  or  to  rehabilitate  its  cause. 

On  the  1 8th  July,  1774,  he  was  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee,  at 
a  meeting  in  Fairfax,  Virginia,  which  reported  the  strongest  resolu- 
tions against  the  further  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Colony,  call- 
ing it  •"  a  wicked,  cruel  and  unnatural  trade ; "  these  resolves  he 
presented  at  a  subsequent  Convention.  When  Edward  Rutledge 
attempted  to  compel  the  discharge  of  the  negroes  who  had  fought 
in  the  Revolutionary  army  for  a  year,  it  was  Washington  who  took 
the  responsibility  of  retaining  them,  and  who  procured  the  assent  of 
Congress  to  their  re-enlistment :  "  they  served  in  the  ranks  of  the 
American  armies  during  every  period  of  the  war."  In  1786,  we  find 
him  writing  thus  to  Robert  Morris,  alluding  to  the  efforts  of  some 
persons  to  liberate  slaves  without  the  consent  of  the  masters  :  "  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  conceived  from  these  observations  that  it  is  my 
wish  to  hold  the  unhappy  people,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  letter, 
in  slavery.  I  can  only  say,  that  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes 
more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  some  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition 
of  it"  And  in  the  same  year  he  writes  thus  to  another  friend  :  "  I 
never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstance  should  compel  me 
to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase ;  it  being  among  my  first 
wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which  slavery  in  this  country 
may  be  abolished  by  law."  In  1796,  he  is  found  comparing  Virginia 
and  Marj'land  with  Pennsylvania,  and  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
land  in  the  latter  state  is  attributed  by  him  to  its  laws  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery,  "  which  neither  of  the  two  states  above  men- 
tioned have  at  present,  but  which  nothing  is  more  certain  than  they 
must  have,  and  at  a  period  not  remote."  He  replies,  in  1783,  to  a 
suggestion  made  by  Lafayette,  who  knew  his  mind  upon  this  point : 
"  The  scheme,  my  dear  Marquis,  which  you  propose  as  a  precedent 
to  encourage  the  emancipation  of  the  black  people  in  this  country, 
from  that  state  of  bondage  in  which  tliey  are  held,  is  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  benevolence  of  your  heart ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  you 
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in  so  laudable  a  work."  And  when,  three  years  later,  Lafayette  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  Cayenne,  expressly  to  try  the  experiment  of  free 
labor,  Washington  writes  to  him  :  "  Would  to  God  a  like  spirit  might 
diffuse  itself  generally  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  ccMintiy. 
But  I  despair  of  seeing  it"  When  two  of  Washington's  slaves  es- 
caped to  the  North,  who  were  dower-negroes  for  whom  he  felt 
accountable,  his  instructions  to  his  agent  were  by  no  means  to  do 
anything  in  the  matter  which  should  shock  the  religious  feeling  of 
the  Northern  people ;  he  would  prefer,  he  said,  never  to  see  the 
slaves  again,  and  to  make  good  their  loss.  These  fugitives  were 
never  recovered.  Two  years  before  his  death,  he  pens  to  his  nephew 
these  prophetic  words  :  '*  I  wish  from  my  soul  that  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  could  see  the  policy  of  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  It 
might  prevent  much  future  mischief."  And  finally,  in  the  second 
item  of  his  will,  he  provided  emancipation  for  all  the  slaves  which  he 
held  in  his  own  right.  What  a  mass  of  evidence  is  here  that  Wash- 
ington would  have  abhorred  a  Union  specially  continued  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Slavery  :  and  yet  it  has  been  deliberately  stifled,  that  the 
great  name  might  appear  to  lend  itself  to  such  a  baseness :  and  the 
crowning  justice  of  his  character  has  been  the  terror  of  his  eulogists 
Would  he  have  been  found  during  the  last  ten  years  by  the  side  of 
such  eulogists  ? 

In  the  city  of  Richmond  there  stands  Crawford's  equestrian  statoe 
of  tlie  Father  of  his  Country.  When  Mr.  Everett  visited  Richmond 
in  February,  185S,  to  assist  at  its  inauguration,  he  said  to  the  assem- 
bled people :  "  Monuments  are  the  embodiments  of  patriotism,  truA, 
fidelity  to  country,  and  services  for  the  common  good.  I  tell  you 
that  as  long  as  that  noble  work  shall  brave  the  snows  of  winter  and 
the  heat  of  summer,  if  the  arm  of  flesh  shall  ever  fail  to  sustain  you, 
that  rigid  arm  will  buoy  you  up,  and  be  a  terror  to  traitors.  I  tell 
you  that  thunder  more  furious  than  the  elements  will  clothe  the  neck 
of  that  war-horse,  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution."  A  little  more  than  three  years 
after  this  inauguration  of  a  "  terror  to  traitors,"  a  Richmond  mob, 
frantic  with  whiskey  and  the  sound  of  Beauregard's  cannon,  hoisted 
a  negro  up  to  the  marble  shoulders  of  Virginia's  hero,  and  as  he 
clung  there,  a  black  collar  of  slavery  riveted  around  the  neck  of 
America,  they  sent  their  caps  into  the  air.  and  flung  out  the  poisoned 
breath  of  their  shouting,  with  jeers  and  laughter.  What  action  has 
there  been  more  symbolical  than  that  ?  The  slave  must  ride  upon 
the  shoulders  of  America.  Washington  is  good  for  slave-holding,  or 
good  for  nothing.  That  is  the  creed  and  purpose  of  a  reawakemng 
Rebellion. 
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We  have  taken  down  the  slave  from  his  insolent  seat  upon  the 
shoulders  of  America,  undone  his  dishonoring  grasp  of  that  majestic 
forehead.  But  it  now  remains  for  us  to  set  him  on  his  feet,  no  longer 
the  country's  ridicule  and  shame,  but  her  child,  pupil,  comrade,  her 
soldier  too,  and  a  *'  terror  to  traitors." 

"  That  rigid  arm  "  will  not  buoy  us  up,  but  the  constancy  and  for- 
titude which  that  unblenching  marble  represents,  shall  be  an  arm 
stretched  out  of  every  loyal  sUte  and  village,  with  a  vote  for  every 
luuid  that  will  vindicate  the  principles  of  Washington. 

John  Weiss. 
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ON  the  3d  of  January,  Mr.  James  Vila  Blare  was  ordained 
Minister  of  the  First  Parish  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.    We 
give  below  a  portion  of  the  service. 

Ordination  by  the  People. 
Judge  Isaac  Ames,  in  behalf  of  a  Committee  of  five  from  the  Soci- 
ety, spoke  as  follows : 

Friends  :  — We,  who  now  appear  before  you  on  this  occasion,  present 
ourselves  as  the  Representatives  of  the  People,  both  Parish  and  Society, 
who  constitute  this  church,  for  the  purpose  of  officially  investing  Mr.  James 
Vila  Blake  with  the  duties  of  their  minister. 

Members  of  the  Parish  and  Society :  —  As  your  Representatives,  we  arc 
here  to  constitute  and  ordain  Mr.  James  Vila  Blake  as  our  minister. 

Both  as  Parish  and  Society  we  have  heretofore,  by  formal  votes  invited 
him  to  take  upon  himself  this  office.  We  understand  that  he  comes  among 
us  to  occupy  a  free  pulpit,  pledged  to  the  propagation  of  no  particular 
creed,  nor  to  obedience  to  any  outward  authority  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment or  faith  :  but  that  he  does  come  pledged  to  the  development  of  prac- 
tical Christianity  —  Love  to  man  and  Love  to  God,  using  for  that  end  all 
the  power  and  faculty  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  and  by  means  of 
as  much  Truth  as  can  be  acquired  in  freedom  and  applied  in  fidelity.  We 
further  say,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  you  have  vested  in  us,  that  our 
election  imposes  on  him  whom  we  have  chosen,  no  condition,  but  that  of 
speaking  the  truth,  as  he  sees  it,  without  fear  or  favor. 

If  such  be  not  the  fact,  we  call  upon  you  to  speak  out  now^  and  to  make 
known  the  trutii  to  us,  your  Representatives,  and  to  the  people  here 
assembled. 

And  now,  Sir,  in  your  presence  and  hearing,  and  in  the  presence  and 
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hearing  of  these  witnesses,  the  People  of  this  Parish  and  Society,  have  in 
this  public  manner  ratified  and  confirmed  their  former  action,  and  have  de- 
clared to  you  the  purpose  for,  and  the  condition  upon  which,  they  have 
invited  you  to  become  their  minister,  and  as  we  have  called  upon  the  Parish 
and  Society,  if  we  have  not  truly  represented  them  in  the  premises  to  speak 
out  now^  so  in  like  manner,  we  call  upon  you,  in  their  name,  if,  after  this 
declaration  by  them,  you  know  of  any  reason  why,  upon  the  conditions 
named,  you  cannot  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  you  have  been 
called  by  this  people  to  discharge,  here  and  now  to  make  known  the  same. 

Recognizing  then,  your  ratification  of  your^  previous  act  as  we  have 
already  that  of  the  Parish  and  Society,  we  give  you  our  right  hands  in  their 
behalf. 

And  now,  Sir,  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  Parish  and  Society 
whose  Representatives  we  are,  we  pronounce  you  duly  constituted  and  or- 
dained our  minister,  and  invested  with  all  the  rights,  duties,  and  privileges 
thereunto  appertaining,  whether  by  the  laws  of  man  or  of  God. 

Right  Hand  of  Fellowship, 

By  S.  H.  Morse,  former  minister  to  the  Society. 

My  Dear  Brother  :  —You  know  that  I  expressed  to  you  some  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  my  part  on  this  occasion.  I  have  been  able  to  clear 
that  matter  up,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  at  least.  But  not  without  discover, 
ing  that  the  welcome,  the  fellowship  I  shall  give  you,  takes  more  the  form 
of  a  welcome  from  the  secular  world  than  from  the  fraternity  of  Churches. 
I  seem  to  find  myself  outside  the  Church  and  its  professions ;  and  begin 
to  feel  that  I  belong  more  in  the  ranks  of  my  fellow-men. 

But  we  of  the  world  have  a  profound  interest  in  you,  because  we  believe 
that  in  a  larger  and  better  sense  than  is  common,  you  will  represent  the 
world  in  your  place,  and  do  much  therein  that  is  serviceable  to  man. 

I  therefore  bring  you  greetings  from  the  world  I  I  tender  you  its  fel- 
lowship ;  the  fellowship  of  your  townsmen,  I  offer  you  ;  the  fellowship  of 
the  aged,  the  middle  aged,  and  the  young ;  the  poor,  the  rich,  the 
unlearned  and  the  learned,  the  mechanic,  the  tradesman,  men  of  all  pro- 
fessions ;  the  fellowship  of  sinners  and  of  saints,  if  you  shall  find  them ; 
these  all  must  welcome  you,  though  they  know  it  not ;  what  you  bring 
cannot  fail  in  its  mission  \  your  influence  will  go  where  you  do  not,  where 
you  cannot  go ;  your  voice  will  be  heard  when  you  know  not  you  are 
speaking ;  you  will  speak  when  you  are  silent ;  you  will  be  present  when 
absent :  —  how  can  a  man  be  hid  !  — 

It  is  a  worthy  labor  we  welcome  you  to.  Aside  from  the  daily  avocations 
of  men,  which  have  their  justification  in  the  needs  of  the  body,  and  those 
departments  of  learning  which  store  the  mind  with  facts  of  history,  geogra- 
phy, natural  science,  and  have  their  justification  in  so  doing,  men  of  the 
world  are  also  demanding  facts  of  character  \  they  want  to  see  that  beauty 
and  order  of  the  moral  life,  which  bestows  blessing  at  all  dmes,  and 
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binds  the  race  in  fraternity  and  peace.     It  is  for  you  to  stand  among  your 
fellows  in  that  relation. 

As  prophet  of  better  things,  as  poet  of  the  soul,  taking  our  every-daylife, 
disclosing  its  nobler  side,  parting  clouds  for  sunlight,  making  the  reality 
appear  more  glorious  than  fable,  you  have  indeed  the  high  mission  all  men 
covet 

Goethe's  definition  of  true  poetry  seems  well  to  describe  the  character  of 
the  service  every  true  teacher  must  render.  "True  poetry,"  he  says,  "an- 
nounces itself  in  this,  that  it  knows  how  to  relieve  us  of  the  earthly  bur- 
dens which  oppress  us,  by  inner  cheerfulness  and  outer  comfort.  Like  a 
balloon,  poetry  lifts  us,  with  the  ballast  attached,  into  higher  regions,  and 
shows  the  confused  labyrinthian  walks  of  earth  in  their  proper  order." 
This  is  indeed  the  work  men  will  hail  in  you.  They  would  not  have  you 
sever  them  from  the  earth,  but,  by  showing  them  law,  fove,  glory  here,  lift 
them  to  the  heights  of  intelligent,  joyous,  daily  worship. 

In  the  name  of  this  humanity,  then,  I  salute  you,  and  bid  you  most 
hearty  welcome  I 

It  gives  me  especial  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  this  desk.  Not  long 
ago,  I  sped  away  and  left  it,  with  more  struggle  then,  than  many  knew  :  for 
it  was  like  going  away  from  home.  My  affection  lingers  here,  even  though 
the  place  is  now  yours.  Here  stand  loyal  to  yourself.  It  has  been  said  to- 
night, with  what  emphasis  you  well  know,  that  this  desk  is  free.  But  I 
conjure  you  to  believe  that  that  is  a  mistake.  It  is  in  chains,  in  bondage : 
in  bondage  to  truth,  principle,  and  love.  You  are  its  keeper.  And  so  I  wel- 
come you.  Here  is  my  right  hand.  With  it  goes  my  whole  heart  God 
speed  you  !     God  bless  you  ! 
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"  nr^HINK  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  :  I  came 
-■-  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  This  is  the  necessity  of 
one  who  speaks  the  truth  freely  and  fearlessly ;  or,  to  include  both 
words  in  one,  sincerely.  Such  a  one  cannot  help  bringing  a  sword 
into  the  midst  of  men.  There  is  immediate  division  ;  men  rank 
themselves  for  or  against  him ;  and,  if  freedom  is  maintained,  the 
two  ranks  soon  disagree  among  themselves,  and  there  is  subdivision 
endless.  If  men  live  in  charity  and  toleration,  disagree  with  mutual 
honor  for  each  other  and  fidelity  to  themselves  ;  let  nature  take  her 

•  A  Discourse,  given  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  on  Sunday,  January  i8th,  1867. 
We  depart  from  our  custom  of  late,  excluding  sermons  from  The  Radical,  and 
give  place  to  this  one,  by  Mr.  Blake,  as  it  may  with  propriety  follow  the  notice  of 
bis  ordination. 
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course  unhampered  by  contrivances  for  deluding  her  into  uniform- 
ity, the  sword  becomes  a  symbol,  like  that  unsheathed  between  the 
lovers,  —  a  symbol  of  mutual  respect  and  dutiful  separation.  But 
nature  is  not  given  fair  p!ay,  and  men  are  not  tolerant,  and  so  the 
sword  has  been  anciently,  and  is  now,  no  symbol  nor  figure  of  speech, 
but  a  reality  in  battle ;  battle  where  men  have  harmed  each  other 
for  opinion's  sake,  and  could  find  no  way  of  staining  heresy  but  with 
blood  or  flame.  And  where  rancor  and  fanaticism  have  not  gone  to 
such  lengtlis,  the  sword,  as  a  means  of  outward  violence  and  coercive 
measures,  has  had  a  realization  sufEciently  literal  in  the  social  ex- 
elusions  and  unkindnesses,  the  personal  bitterness,  the  slack  hand  and 
averted  face,  the  odious  names  and  designations,  which' men  mete  out 
to  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion.  The  sword  of  which  Jesus 
speaks  he  did  not  bring  nor  send  ;  it  was  in  the  world  and  doing  its 
work  before  him  ;  it  was  forged  in  the  fire  which  burned  in  the  first 
great  soul.  But  Jesus  sharpened  it,  so  that  he  died  of  it  himself  on 
Calvary,  and  it  did  terrible  work  in  the  Roman  Amphitheatre. 

Now  these  two  swords,  the  sword  symbolic  or  figurative,  express- 
ing spiritual  purity,  life,  and  sincerity,  and  the  literal  sword  of  blood 
and  proscription,  are  mutually  exclusive.  As  one  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, the  other  declines  ;  as  the  power  of  one  waxes,  the  other  wanes. 

Look  about  you,  friends,  and  you  will  see  both  these  swords  among 
us.  First,  there  is  the  sword  of  proscription,  which  is  used  when 
.  chief  magistrates  expel  recklessly  from  office  faithful  officers  for 
political  differences  ;  when  school  teachers  must  lose  their  living  if 
they  lose  their  orthodoxy  :  when  men  of  doubtful  Calvinism  find  that 
the  laws  of  competition  and  trade  are  strangely  at  fault  in  their 
cases;  when  the  "saint"  casts  Unitarians,  Universalists,.  Infidels,  . 
Atheists,  Spiritualists,  Positivists,  Mohammedans,  Mormons,  Brah- 
mins, Buddhists,  and  Heathens,  into  one  class,  and  shuns  them  with 
unctuous  horror;  when  pulpits  are  closed  against  new  or  free 
thought,  and  ministers  leave  the  bench  on  which  its  representative 
sits ;  when  men  are  in  any  manner  regarded  askance  and  deprived 
of  a  single  ray  of  the  priceless  light  of  brotherly  love  and  sympathy 
upon  their  path,  because  of  intellectual  differences.  But  though  the 
literal  sword,  the  sword  of  proscription,  yet  remains,  it  is  no  longer 
a  sword  of  steel  plunged  with  visible  atrocity  into  a  man's  heart ;  we 
do  not  see  blood  in  the  market  places,  or  the  stake,  or  the  faggot. 
And  for  this  reason,  secondly,  the  figurative  sword  is  especially  and 
strikingly  visible  in  our  time.  Everywhere  we  see  definition,  separa* 
tion.  As  truth  or  truth-speaking  ceases  to  bring  violence  and  pra 
scxii^iion^  it  brings  division,  honest  differences,  sincere  but  peaceful 
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secessions.    Observe  how  men  can  no  longer  be  estimated  in  masses. 
Lately  a  negro  was  valuable  in  proportion  to  his  weight,  like  a  trip- 
hammer.    Now  he  is  individualized,  detached  from  a  mere  bulk  of 
human  muscle,  and  is  positively  cosseted  and  flattered  by  office- 
seekers  at  Washington.     Society  is  not  now  composed  of  two  great 
interests,  as  in   ancient  France,   the  Lords  and  the  Commons :  it 
is  broken  into  a  hundred  parties,  sects,  platforms,  confederations, 
trade-unions,  associations,  all  of  which  must  have  a  hearing  and  a 
representation.     In   religion   and  theology  a  man  is   "at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the 
daughter-in  law  against  her  mother-in-law:"    in    politics   a  man's 
"foes  arc  they  of  his  own  household."     Men  and  women  step  forth 
fearlessly  from  their  childhood's  faith.     Great  churches  are   split : 
the  Church  of  England   scarce   holds    together,  though   it   prays 
against  schism  every  Sunday  ;  the  Roman  Church,  now  that  it  can 
no  longer  hold  the  auto-da-fe  and  in qusit ion-court,  is  rent  and  torn 
unmercifully  with  schism  and  heresy  :  there  are  new  and  old  school 
Presbyterians ;  the  Christians  branch  off  from   the   Baptists ;   the 
Spiritualists  collect    wanderers   from   every   fold ;    the    Unitarians 
sprang  within  our  own    memories  from   Calvinism  ;    now  we  can 
scarcely  hold  together ;  at  New  York,  at  Syracuse,  and  elsewhere, 
has  been   sounded  the  cry.   Separation.     Thus  as  the  sword  lay 
between  Tristan  and  Isolde,  does  it  lie  between  every  earnest  soul 
and  every  other  earnest  soul,  signifying  friendship  but  no  bondage  ; 
the  retention  by  each  soul  of  its  pure  virginity,  its  unbought,  un- 
sold, unbound   freedom,   which    is    one    with   sincerity  and    moral 
worth.     This  tendency  is  especially  manifested  in  these  our  times, 
this  separating  influence   is  peculiarly  powerful,   because  violence 
of  a  gross  kind,  political   tyranny  and  interference,  have  vanished 
before  the  rise  of  the  people  and  the  development  of  Republican 
ideas. 

But  if  the  sword  between  Tristan  and  Isolde  betokened  honorable 
distance  and  separation,  their  companionship  betokened  love.  And 
because  we  thus  tend  apart  to  individuality,  is  it  necessary  that  each 
man  should  sojourn  alone  in  a  cave,  with  roots  for  food  and  squirrels 
for  pets  ?  No :  our  little  church,  in  which  we  assemble  here  from 
week  to  week  to  join  in  prayer,  in  song,  in  meditation  on  words 
which  aim  at  instruction,  is  a  fact  as  great,  as  noteworthy,  as  signifi- 
cant, as  the  separation  of  which  I  have  spoken.  If  men  drift  apart 
by  virtue  of  thought,  they  cling  together  by  virtue  of  feeling.  The 
mind  divides,  the  heart  unites  ;  truth  separates,  love  binds  together. 
By  virtue  of  his  reason^  man  looks  at  the  stars,  is  wrapt  in  celestial 
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contemplation,  leaves  others  and  goes  out  by  himself,  advances  with- 
out a  regret  into  the  lonely  and  trackless  infinite ;  for  has  he  not 
himself  and  the  All  ?  By  virtue  of  his  love,  man's  feet  still  stand  on 
the  earth,  and  if  his  mind  roves  to  heaven,  it  is  only  that  the  two 
may  be  united  ;  he  yearns  for  human  sympathy  in  his  divine  experi- 
ence ;  he  would  not  descend,  but  he  would  lift  others  up  to  him  ;  it 
is  very  much  to  feel  the  generous  clasp  of  the  human  hand,  much  to 
see  tlie  face  light  up  with  fire  at  words  of  ours  recounting  experi- 
ences and  thoughts  which  came  to  us  in  loneliness  and  separation, 
but  which  we  haste  to  enjoy  in  full  together.  Therefore  men  gather 
themselves  into  brotherhoods,  societies  of  science  and  art,  churches, 
in  order  that  in  sympathetic  fellowship  (profoundly  sympathetic  be- 
cause all  who  are  earnest  have  a  like  need,)  each  may  gain  strength 
for  that  great  effort,  as  well  as  for  that  separation  and  division,  which 
the  free  quest  of  truth  demands  and  enforces. 

Now,  if  this  that  I  have  said  be  plain  and  true,  we  here  come  di- 
rectly upon  the  practical  rule  which  should  guide  these  brotherhoods, 
whether  of  science  or  religion,  in  their  collective  purposes  and  action. 
Such  brotherhoods,  in  so  far  as  their  object  is  the  furtherance  and 
better  development  of  truth,  are  founded  upon  the  thought  principle ; 
in  so  far  as  respects  their  means  for  that  object,  viz.,  association,  they 
are  founded  upon  the  love  principle.  But  there  is  a  great  difference 
ill  the  relations  which  these  two  principles  bear  to  an  association. 
Only  the  last  is  fundamental  to  it.  Each  single  man  is  a  society  for 
the  acquisition  and  furtherance  of  truth,  a  corporation-sole  consti- 
tuted by  God  for  tliat  purpose.  An  association,  therefore,  has  truth 
for  its  object,  not  because  it  is  an  association,  but  because  it  is 
formed  of  tnen ;  and  when  men  choose,  they  associate  as  well  for 
games,  creeds,  banking  and  episcopacy,  as  for  truth  undefined  and  un- 
limited. But  the  love  principle  is  fundamental  to  an  association^  as  suchy 
is  its  cause,  origin,  constitution,  and  especial  object.  Association,  by 
its  very  nature,  is  expressive  of  the  need  of  fellowship,  sympathy,  and 
companionship,  the  need  of  giving,  no  less  than  the  need  of  receiving. 

The  love  principle,  then,  being  fundamental  to  every  association, 
no  matter  what  its  objects  are,  it  follows  that  this  cannot  be  sacri- 
ficed, if  the  association  is  to  exist  at  all,  much  more,  be  living  and 
effective.  Every  association,  by  the  simple  necessity  of  its  nature, 
the  simple  right  of  self-preservation,  must  insist  upon  good  fellow- 
ship between  all  its  members  ;  sympathy,  kindliness,  consideration, 
mutual  respect,  helpfulness,  and  charity,  are  the  breath  of  its  life.  It 
must  tolerate  no  frowning  upon  others  who  happen  to  be  unlike  our- 
selves ;  no  arrogances  of  temper,  no  assumptions  and  presumptions, 
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no  masters,  no  servants.  This,  now,  being  the  primary  right  and 
duty  of  an  association  as  such^  its  members  may  propose  to  themselves 
various  objects,  and  the  association  acquires  new  rights  and  duties 
incidental  to  the  object  decided  upon.  Now  there  are  two  great 
classes  of  objects  from  which  such  an  association  may  choose,  the 
practical  or  formal^  and  the  theoretical  or  spiritual.  If  the  association 
sets  to  itself  some  practical  object,  the  practice  of  a  given  form,  the 
manufacture  of  a  given  article,  the  protection  of  a  trade,  the  govern- 
ment of  a  city,  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  education  of  the  ignorant,  it 
may  make  its  rules  accordingly,  and  refuse  its  fellowship  to  those 
who  cannot  feel  the  sympathy  which  the  nature  of  association  in  gen- 
eral requires,  in  connection  with  the  object  of  that  particular  associa- 
tion. This  it  may  do,  and  violate  no  duty,  be  guilty  of  no  inconsis- 
tency, because  practical  matters,  as  the  chess-board,  the  cricket-field, 
the  machine  shop,  the  asylum,  are  regulated  by  precise  and  formal 
laws  for  definite  objects,  —  aim,  by  their  very  nature,  at  uniformity  of 
method  and  result.  In  such  associations,  ^rw  is  the  object;  not 
liberty,  not  work  in  general,  but  particular  work,  formal  result ;  and 
no  one  can  be  a  member  who  is  not  willing  to  limit  his  actions  to 
this  definite  form  prescribed. 

But  how  stands  the  case  when  men  associate  for  the  other  class  of 
objects,  the  theoretical  or  spiritual,  where  thought  comes  in,  not  as  a 
means,  but  as  an  end ;  where  truth-seeking  brings  in  the  sword  of 
division,  and  diversity  takes  the  place  of  uniformity,  the  spiritual  the 
place  of  the  formal  ?  Has  a  fellowship  proposing  to  itself  such  high 
objects, — growth  in  life,  search  for  the  truth, — the  right  to  enforce,  or 
even  for  a  moment  desire  uniformity?  to  disown  any  diversity  of 
opinion,  however  great,  which  is  honestly  and  earnestly  reached? 
No ;  for  its  object  necessitates  this  diversity  and  it  belies  itself  if  it 
persecute  it.  Such  an  association,  like  others,  may  require  cordial 
sympathy  and  fellowship  in  its  objects ;  but  its  objects  are  such  as 
divide,  individualize,  separate  ;  it  proposes  no  special  result ;  and 
its  members,  if  true  to  themselves  and  their  associate  end,  can  be  at 
one  only  in  the  spirit,  not  in  form,  only  in  the  fellowship  of  earnest- 
ness, effort,  sincerity,  and  freedom.  This  is  manifest  enough  whea 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  scientific  societies.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
society  established  to  teach  chemistry  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lavoi- 
sier? or  of  a  Polytechnic  School  to  teach  astronomy,  physics,  and 
philosophy,  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  Galileo,  Tj'cho,  Roger 
Bacon,  and  the  School-Men  ?  The  idea  is  ridiculous  ;  the  whole 
world  would  laugh  at  a  scientific  society  with  such  formal  objects.  \ 
society  of  science  disowns  no  man  for  a  theory  •,  Le\btv\U  ;!ltv^  'S.vi'*\- 
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ton,  Leibnitz  and  Clarke,  Darwin  and  Agassiz,  are  fellows  in  a  fellow- 
ship reaching  far  below  the  peculiar  views  and  doctrines  of  eitheri 
down  to  the  foundation  fact  that  each  loves  his  science  and  follows 
it  with  his  mi^t  all  used,  and  his  mind  all  open,  no  matter  where  it 
leads  him ;  and  this  is  to  found  fellowship  on  the  spirii^  not  on  the 
form.  A  chemical  society  demands  no  adherence  to  the  atomic 
theory,  new  or  old,  to  the  theory  of  combining  weights  or  combining 
volumes ;  there  is  no  orthodox  chemistry.  The  principle  of  union  is 
that  the  members  sympathize  in  the  pursuit  of  chemistry,  and  this 
,  general  object,  which  simply  defines  the  class  of  facts  to  be  searched 
into,  at  once  removes  all  form  from  the  objects  of  the  society.  It 
pursues  fact,  not  this  or  that  fact  \  discovery,  not  this  or  that  view, 
whether  new  or  old ;  and  it  expects  and  welcomes  that  certain  and 
endless  diversity  and  division  which  is  the  proof  of  its  free  and  gen- 
erous object,  and  of  its  activity  therein. 

And  now,  friends,  to  what  class  of  associations  do  we  belong  ?  Is 
our  object  the  spirit  or  Xh^form  ?  Do  we  meet  and  bind  ourselves 
together  with  bonds  which  reach  some  way  into  our  hearts,  I  hope, 
for  a  formal  purpose,  to  represent  and  keep  before  the  world's  eye 
some  little  rivulet  flowing  from  a  shady  crest  through  our  own  little 
green  lot  ?  or  for  a  spirituai  purpose,  to  drink  from  the  springs,  not 
of  one,  but  of  a  thousand  hills,  nay,  of  that  secret  source  whose  col- 
lected waters  refresh  the  earth,  and  rain  on  desert  sands  ?  We  meet 
here  weekly  to  pray :  what  desires  do  we  lift  up  ?  desires  for  life  and 
light,  for  earnestness,  for  the  spirit  of  truth  ?  or  desires  for  formal 
salvation,  for  denominational  prosperity?  Do  we  pray  for  equal 
courage  and  humility  ?  that  we  may  seek  and  faint  not,  and  that  truth 
may  visit  us  from  on  high  ?  Or  do  we  pray,  Lord  teach  us  truth, 
provided  this  be  the  truth  ?  Is  it  the  end  of  our  association,  friends, 
to  teach  Unitarianism  as  Channing  taught  it?  or  as  any  one  else 
taught  it  or  teaches  it  ?  as  it  was  defined  at  New  York  or  at  Syracuse  ? 
to  proclaim  and  spread  certain  views  about  the  Bible,  whether  Ortho- 
dox or  unorthodox.  Congregational  or  Episcopalian,  Conservative  or 
Radical?  to  teach  and  defend  certain  specified  views  concerning 
Jesus,  whether  that  he  is  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  miraculously  bom 
and  sent,  anointed  and  ordained  peculiarly  of  God,  or  that  he  was 
a  man  as  we  are  men,  sharing  our  nature  and  coming  into  it  naturally, 
and  neither  our  Lord  nor  our  Saviour,  but  our  brother  and  our  friend  ? 
Is  it  the  end  of  our  association  to  vow  fidelity  to  either  of  these,  or 
to  any  particular  views  ?  I  think  not.  If  such  be  your  objf:ct,  we 
made  a  great  mistake  when  I  was  admitted  to  membership  with  you. 
I  certainly  stand  here  for  no  such  purpose.    I  have  no  hesitation  in 
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confessing  my  theological  position.  I  am  a  simple  and  pure  theist : 
and  I  believe  that  theism  can,  and  will,  build  a  church,  because  it  can, 
and  will,  edify,  or  build,  the  soul.  But  it  is  only  proximately,  practi- 
cally, formally,  mediately,  and  perhaps  at  present,  that  I  stand  here 
as  a  theist :  primarily,  spiritually,  essentially,  and  evermore,  I  stand 
here  only  as  a  man.  It  is  my  manhood  in  which  I  am  at  one  with 
you  who  are  all  men  and  women,  in  which  we  can  unite  through  the 
love  principle  ;  in  my  theism,  I  may  be,  and  in  some  degree  must  be, 
alone,  separated,  divided.     "  I  would  rather  (as  a  noble  man  says) 

back  out  of  the  universe  than  be  confined  to  any  corner I 

cannot  put  in  pawn  that  wind  of  the  spirit  whose  direction  I  cannot 
for  to-morrow  forestall.  I  will  not  bind  myself  to  my  own  words  of 
yesterday,  and  I  cannot  beyond  the  moment  accept  yours.  I  must 
reserve  from  any  mortgage  those  deserts  and  mountain  fastnesses  of 
my  own  nature  whence  my  refreshment  is  drawn,  and  I  dare  take  no 
responsibility  for  others'  opinions."  But  I  know  that  such  paltry 
things  are  not  your  objects.  I  think  again  and  again,  with  pleasure 
inexpressible,  that  freedom,  which  means  honesty  and  truthfulness, 
was  made  by  you  the  one  condition  of  my  joining  you.  We  are  not 
associated  for  any  view  or  views  ;  we  are  not  associated  as  Unita- 
rians, whether  of  the  Channing  or  any  other  school ;  but  simply  as 
men  and  women  who  seek  together  spiritual  life  through  the  exertion 
of  all  our  powers  in  efforts  after  that  truth  which  is  not  to  be  other- 
wise defined,  limited  or  named.  Its  name  is  Truths  and  if  we  give 
other  names  we  merely  speak  of  our  opinions  ;  its  only  definition 
and  limit  is  this  \  that  it  is  true  and  not  false. 

Now  concerning  this  bond  of  the  spirit,  this  union  by  the  love 
principle  without  dogmatic  constraint.  I  have  to  say  first,  that  for 
us  it  is  the  necessary  bond :  and  secondly,  that  it  is  an  all-sufficient 
tend. 

It  is  necessary  for  us,  because  we  cannot  feel  that  a  church  should 
be  founded  upon  special  doctrines,  upon  formal  ends  ;  we  think  it 
should  be  founded  upon  love  of  truth  and  spiritual  ends.  If  we  may 
illustrate  from  chivalr\%  from  which  certainly  we  might  learn  many 
things  to  our  advantage,  we  cannot  think  that  our  church  is  an  ap- 
pointed champion  to  enter  the  lists  for  some  special  issue  ;  but 
rather  a  knight-errant ;  errant  because  we  do  not  fear  that  we  can 
wander  from  ourselves  or  from  God,  and  we  are  willing,  holding  fast 
by  our  association  as  brothers  in  arms,  to  push  off  separately  into 
darkness,  doubt,  and  conflict,  trusting  in  our  own  good  right  arm, 
and  clothed  with  *Mlie  whole  armor  of  Ck)d,"  "the  breastplate  of 
righteousness,*'  **  the  shield  of  faitli,"  "the  hc\me\.  ol  ^^N^xlvo^^'axA 
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the  sword  of  the  spirit."  With  such  purposes  we  hope  that  our 
church  will  be  vital  and  pursue  the  spirit  instead  of  the  form  ;  with 
any  other  purposes,  we  are  sure  we  should  be  dead,  perfunctory, 
mechanical,  in  the  proportion  in  which  we  embraced  them  heartily. 
I  fear  very  much  that  the  Unitarians  are  going  the  mechanical  way. 
They  must  have  macadamized  roads  for  ease,  instead  of  hills  for 
exercise.  They  will  take  the  sleeping  cars  on  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  dare  no  more  the  plains  and  Rocky  Mountains.  They  have 
organized  upon  a  creed  ;  and  from  every  quarter  I  hear  the  interpre- 
tation, that  thought  may  be  free  only  within  its  pale.  They  have  now 
a  definite  and  formal  object,  not  a  spiritual  one.  There  is  a  particu- 
lar thing  which  they  pledge  themselves  to  maintain  or  bring  to  pass 
unalterably.  I  fear  they  are  no  longer  fellow  with  the  brotherhoods 
of  "  star-eyed  science  "  founded  on  the  spirit,  but  have  become  kindred 
with  the  machine-shop,  the  trade-union,  the  chess-club.  They  are 
playing  a  game  with  the  Orthodox  ;  and  it  makes  very  little  matter 
to  me  which  wins,  because  it  is  a  game.  Ours,  friends,  is  no  such 
church  ;  and  if  our  sister  churches  continue  this  course,  we  must  be 
cut  off  in  time  (and  we  cannot  help  it)  from  practical  sympathy  and 
co-operation.  I  do  not  ignore  the  name  Unitarian.  It  stands  his- 
torically for  a  magnificent  protest,  which  we  hope  to  continue.  Yet 
I  care  little  for  any  name  ;  and  as  it  was  with  Channing,  the  name 
Unitarian  seems  pleasant  and  proud  to  me,  I  think,  chiefly  because 
it  is  despised  in  the  community.  If,  now,  I  represent  you  fairly,  is  it 
not  plain  that  the  bond  of  the  spirit  is  all  that  is  left  us  ?  that  our 
church  is  a  human  fellowship  based  primarily  on  love,  and  seconda- 
rily on  an  end  so  wide  that  the  universe  does  not  more  than  contain 
it  ?  and  that  we  can  have  no  formal  bond,  but  only  the  bond  of  spir- 
itual earnestness  ? 

And,  secondly,  is  not  this  bond  all-sufficient  ?  For  mark  this  :  the 
spirit  as  a  bond  of  union  is  simply  ourselves  as  a  bond  of  union.  We 
unite,  not  on  the  basis  of  any  outward  work,  any  special  thing  to  do 
or  maintain,  but  on  the  basis  of  our  own  nature,  as  men  and  women 
conscious  of  far-reaching  needs  and  spiritual  cravings  ;  and  this  bond 
is  as  sufficient,  as  powerful,  as  deep,  as  these  needs  and  cravings. 
Can  we  not  be  content  to  be  ourselves  }  Must  we  be  always  trying 
to  unite  upon  something  which  is  foreign  to  every  one  of  us,  and  not 
in  that  nature  which  is  common  tq  every  one  of  us  }  The  buffaloes 
gather  on  the  plains,  and  the  wild  deer  herd  in  the  forest  because 
they  are  buffaloes  and  deer  ;  and  they  go  about  to  increase  their 
strength  by  individual  exercise,  prancing,  kicking,  plunging,  as  each 
\isis',  snuffing  the  rich  air,  pawing  the  ground,  and  antlering   the 
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bushes  around  the  salt-licks,  in  glorious  freedom.  Cannot  we  unite 
as  men  and  women  ?  Away  down,  my  friends,  beneath  all  our  sur- 
face talk,  our  beliefe,  our  efforts,  lies  the  spirit,  which,  like  those 
deeps  of  the  sea,  lying  below  the  deepest  reach  of  storms,  supports 
the  troubled  and  tossing  surface. 


WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  READ* 

IT  IS  a  fact  of  no  small  significance,  when  a  tract  on  the  Bible,  whether 
pro  or  con^  written  not  "  for  gratuitous  distribution,"  but  costing  as 
much  as  a  poor  man's  dinner,  runs  rapidly  through  eleven  respectable 
editions. 

Such  an  experience  of  a  good  "  Evangelical "  publication,  would,  we 
doubt  not,  be  taken  by  the  prophets  of  Orthodox  Christendom  as  no  less 
than  the  forerunner  of  a  religious  "  revival."  But  is  the  success  of  an 
unorthodox  tract  of  any  less  significance  ?  And  is  the  fisurt  any  less  pro- 
phetic, of  the  sure  coming  of  that  **  Revival  of  religion  which  we  need  ?  " 
Certainly  it  is  an  occasion  for  encouragement. 

The  six  pamphlets  before  us,  are  specimens  of  an  already  considerable 
and  rapidly  increasing  literature,  among  us  ;  and  are,  we  think,  fairly  rep- 
resentatives of  its  general  character  and  drift  They  are  very  different  in 
style  and  ability,  and  hence  very  unequal  in  value  ;  but  they  have  a  com- 
mon purpose  and  a  common  historical  significance. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  useful  as  manuals,  are  the  tracts  entitled  "  Self- 
contradictions,  &c.,"  and  the  little  work  by  Mr.  Wright.  The  former 
though  by  no  means  perfect,  sometimes,  we  think,  straining  at  a  gnat,  and 
sometimes  swallowing  a  camel,  is  nevertheless  a  convenient  hand-book  on 

♦  The  Bible  Examined  by  Modern  Science  and  Reason.  Em- 
bodyinij,  The  true  Religion  of  Reason,  Essays,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Soul 
as  a  Materiality,  and  its  Destination.  By  a  New  Yorker.  New  York: 
Sinclair  Toussy.     1863. 

Self-contradictions  of  the  Bible.  One  hundred  and  forty-four 
propositions  proved  afRrmatively  and  negatively,  by  quotations  from  Scrip- 
ture, without  comment  Eleventh  thousand.  New  York :  A.  J.  Davis. 
1864. 

The  Church  and  the  People.  Third  Edition.  By  Samuel  Keese. 
New  York :  VVm.  C.  Bryant  &  Co.  Printers.     1866. 

The  Conciliators.  Showing  the  way  to  Reconcile  Man  to  Man,  and 
all  men  to  God.  By  Samuel  Keese-  New  York :  Wm.  C.  Bryant  &  Co. 
Printers.     1866. 

Christianity,  its  Influence  on  Civilization,  &c.  By  Caleb 
Weeks.     New  York :  William  White  &  Co.     1866. 

The  Errors  of  the  Bible  demonstrated  by  the  Truths  of  Na- 
ture.   By  Henry  C.  Wright.    Boston :  Bela  Marsh.  1866. 
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the  subject  of  which  it  treats  ;  and  aught,  we  believe,  to  find  place  as  a  text 
book  in  our  Sunday  Schools.  No  Bible  class,  we  are  sure,  whose  ambi- 
tion or  aspiration  is  to  learn  what  is  really  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth, 
of  the  Bible  contents,  ought  to  graduate  from  such  an  institution  withoat 
first  taking  a  course  in  this  instructive  little  manual.  The  short-comings, 
or  rather  the  overstrainings  of  the  compiler,  who  has  the  fairness  to  make 
his  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  his  readers  without  any  attempt  to  bias 
their  judgments,  will  be  found,  we  think,  rather  useful  than  otherwise,  to 
the  intelligent  teacher. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Wright  is  almost  unobjectionable.  It  deals,  as  it 
ought,  almost  exclusively  with  the  "  Errors  of  the  Bible,"  yet,  it  is  mani- 
fest, the  writer  is  not  incapable  of  appreciating  either  the  truths  or  the 
beauties  of  that  time-honored  volume.  He  comes  to  his  work  with  no 
mean  preparation.  "  Twelve  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  an  earnest 
study  of  that  book  in  the  languages  in  which  it  purports  to  have  been  writ- 
ten, conscientiously  believing  that  in  searching  it  he  should  find  eternal 
life."  He  has  also  done  his  work  in  a  dignified  and  manly  fashion.  "  The 
author  has  spoken  of  the  Bible  and  Jesus  plainly,  but  in  sincerity  and  fidel- 
ity to  his  own  convictions.  The  freedom  .of  his  remarks  may  seem  impious 
to  those  who  regard  and  worship  Jesus  as  God.  He  regards  him  as  a  man, 
and  thinks  and  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  ;  feeling  as  free  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  his  words  and  acts  as  he  does  on  those  of  other  men." 

In  the  strictures  which  the  writer  is  constrained  to  make  upon  certain 
alleged  teachings  of  Jesus,  he  seems  to  us,  somewhat  too  certain  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  Jesus  he  is  criticising.  We  should  be  obliged  to  recognize  the 
almost  or  quite  insurmountable  difficulty  of  separating  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious  in  the  discoveries  attributed  to  this  teacher. 

Suppose,  for  example,  Theodore  Parker  had  not  written  a  discourse  all 
his  life  long  ;  suppose  again,  that  the  period  of  his  active  ministry  had  been 
limited  to  three  years,  or  perhaps,  even  to  six  months,*  and  that  his  audi- 
ences during  this  period  had  been  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  the  poor- 
est and  most  unlettered  people  of  Boston,  who,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  career,  were  incapable  of  understanding  the  simplest  statements 
of  his  aims  and  purposes,  though  he  could  make  them  intelligible  to  a  cul- 
tivated '*  man  of  the  world  "  and  a  politician  in  five  minutes  ;  suppose, 
therefore,  that  his  followers,  not  being  able  to  enter  into  the  principles  of 
his  speculative  or  his  practical  philosophy,  had  been  attracted  to  him,  only 
by  his  personal  influence  —  not  by  belief  in  Parkerism,  but  by  belief  in 
Parker ;  allow  now  an  entire  generation  to  intervene,  during  which  time, 
the  half-remembered  and  half-forgotten,  half-understood  and  half-misunder- 
stood discourses  of  Parker,  are  held  in  solution,  in  the  minds  of  his  friends, 
and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  no  security  against  an  indiscrimi- 
nate fusion  with  similar  discourses  from  Dr.  Channing,  Father  Taylor,  Miss 
Hardinge,  and  others  ;  how  trustworthy  is  it  supposed  would  be  the  best- 

♦  Three  years,  the  period  of  Jesus  ministry  according  to  M.  Rcnan,  &c ;  six 
moR\)^s,  according  to  Mr.  Martineau. 
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Intentioned  compilations  of  the  teachings  of  Theodore  Parker  ?  Yet  such 
is  undeniably  the  character  and  sources  of  those  documents  which  under- 
take to  report  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  Undoubtedly,  the  gospel  histories 
contain  much,  substantially,  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  ;  but,  as  un* 
doubtedly,  they  contain  much  that  purports  to  have  come  from  him,  which 
in  all  probability,  did  not  A  very  delicate  criticism  may,  perhaps,  in  some 
plainer  cases,  separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  but  there  are  nebulae  in  the 
heavens  which  no  telescope  can  resolve ;  and  so  there  are  in  the  gospels. 

These  remarks  are  more  especially  pertinent,  in  considering  the  merits 
of  another  of  these  pamphlets,  entitled  "  The  Bible,  examined,  &c"  The 
writer  seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Bible  was  com{ft>sed  and  re-composed,  edited  and  re-edited ;  and  hence,  in 
the  gospels  he  makes  no  one  responsible  for  the  teachings,  but  Jesus,  and 
in  the  Pentateuch,  no  one  responsible  for  either  teachings  or  history,  but 
Moses.  "  The  Holy  Bible  here  criticised  is  the  translation  usually  adopted 
in  this  country,  and  now  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  New 
York."  Hence,  no  one  will  go  to  this  tract  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
results  of  modern  criticism,  so  rich  and  so  abundant,  or  going,  no  one  will 
find  much,  whether  of  merit  or  demerit  which  he  would  not  meet  with  in 
the  works  of  Thomas  Paine  and  his  school  of  the  last  century  —  men,  God 
bless  them,  who,  we  hope,  did  their  work  honestly,  but  whose  work  cer- 
tainly docs  not  need  to  be  done  again. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  criticism ;  and  it  is  all  he  has  to  say 
of  the  grand  old  prophet,  Jeremiah : 

"  Jeremiah  raves  with  damnation  against  the  people,  and  yet  claims  to 
speak  the  words  of  God  in  chap,  i :  9.  What  a  discouraging  race  of  proph- 
ets !  What,  bewildered  dupes  the  people  must  have  been  under  such  a 
succession  of  terrible  prophets  and  rulers  ;  themselves  fierce  and  revenge- 
ful, (they)  represented  by  silly  signs  and  omens,  that  they  were  guided 
by  a  fierce,  a  revengeful,  and  unkind  God !  What  a  desecration  of  Deity 
—  what  a  perversion  of  all  that  is  just  and  good.  How  can  mankind,  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  tolerate  such  profanity,  such  vileness,  as  emana- 
ting from  a  merciful  Being  ?  " 

This  is  the  sort  of  justice  which  we  might  expect  an  Orthodox  polemic 
in  the  interest  of  Christianity  to  mete  out  to  one  of  the  noble  old  classics 
of  Pagan  Greece,  or  Rome. 

Doubtless  there  are  some  faults  in  Jeremiah,  but  when  we  read  them, 
we  do  not  think  of  him^  but  of  his  times;  and  when  we  follow  to  its  bitter 
end,  the  eventful  history  of  this  old  hero-prophet,  of  whom  we  know  more 
than  of  any  other  of  that  noble  line  to  which  he  belongs,  we  forget  the 
blemishes  altogether,  and  we  see  him  only  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Yet  we  are 
glad  that  even  this  tract  has  been  written  ;  and  we  hope  it  will  sell,  till  the 
mischief  it  does  shall  literally  compel  some  one  of  our  scholars  who  has 
the  requisite  learning,  and  some  one  of  our  philanthropic  associations 
which  has  the  requisite  means  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  some 
cheap,  but  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  manual  upon  the  Bible,  which 
shall  do  for  every  man  and  woman  that  can  read  a  newspaper,  what  the 
learned  ''  iDtroductions  "  by  Davidson,  DeWette,  and  B\»tV.  dx) lot  v^^c^as^. 
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Of  the  remaining  pamphlets  before  us,  we  have  not  room  to  speak,  but 
they  are  a  part  ot'  the  same  story,  and  the  whole  story  has  one  moraL  What 
do  the  people  read,  we  mean  the  common  people — "  the  lost," — akin  to  those 
who  flocked  around  Jesus  '*  in  the  beginning,"  and  such  as,  we  doubt  not, 
would  be  the  first  to  welcome  him  to-day,  if  he  were  to  re-appear  among  us, 
in  the  disguise  of  his  Galilean  lowliness  and  poverty,  and  the  first  to  hear  him 
gladly— what  do  these  people  read  ?  These  pamphlets  /  because  they  can  get 
nothing  better,  —  this  is  the  story.  What  do  they  need  ?  A  popular  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  accessible  to  all,  giving  all  the  assured 
results  of  modern  criticism,  all  the  best  supported  probabilities  upon  doubt- 
ful matters,  and  a  summary  of  the  most  respectable  conjectures  upon  ques- 
tions hopelessly  uncertain  ;  in  other  words,  <*  the  Bible  illustrated^*'  not  by 
Dore,  but  by  some  competent  scholar,  —  this  is  the  moral. 

S.  C.  Beach. 
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The  genera]  purpose  and  character  of  The  Radical  is  by  most  of  its  readen 
well  understood.  A  word  more  explicit  than  any  ycc  spoken,  seems,  however,  to 
be  necessary  for  a  few. 

The  Radical  is  a  medium  for  the  freest  expression  of  thought  on  all  religious 
and  social  topics.  No  subject  important  enough  to  be  discussed  at  all  in  its  pages, 
is  to  be  pronounced  settled,  and  arbitrarily  closed  in  deference  to  the  popular  senti- 
ment. The  alarm-bells  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  sentimental-piety,  wherever  heard, 
it  will  allow  to  swing  out  their  force  unheeded.  It  does  not  believe  that  the  world 
is  to  be  upset,  nor  the  providence  of  nature  set  on  fire,  or  balked,  by  the  frank  ex- 
pression of  any  man's  or  woman's  opinion,  on  even  the  most  delicate  subjects ;  but 
quite  the  contrary :  if  there  be  virtue  that  is  thereby  imperilled,  so  frail  a  virtue  is 
hardly  worth  the  saving  :  the  greater  its  peril  the  safer  the  morals  of  society.  If 
there  be  any  truth  too  timid  to  grant  equal  terms  to  error,  it  will  be  safer  to  have  it 
routed  until  pride  pricks  up  its  courage.  The  Radical  would  not  covertly  sup- 
press error,  but  openly,  with  full  faith  in  human  nature  under  the  sway  of  freedom, 
win  the  day  against  it. 

The  Contributors  to  The  Radical  are  responsible  each  for  his  or  her  own  pro- 
ductions, but  for  no  others.  EDITOR. 


NOTE  BY  THE  WRITER  OF  THE  FIRST  ARTICLK 

In  the  reference  to  Theodore  Parker  I  imply  an  opinion  that  he  was  not  a 
builder  of  Positive  Theology  ;  as  it  is  given  to  so  few  men  sensibly  to  be.  That  he 
was  himself  a  positive  believer,  an  earnest  affirmcr  in  speech  and  writing  of  his  be- 
lief, a  passionate  worshipper,  and  an  artist  to  adorn  his  pages  with  life-sketches  of 
sature  and  society,  in  a  pictorial  beauty  that  seemed  to  run  from  his  pencil  abund- 
antly almost  as  colors  from  the  brush  of  Rubens,  all  his  readers  and  hearers  remem- 
ber and  know.  But  for  a  portrait  of  his  merits  my  purpose  gave  no  room.  Time 
irili  do  them  juatioe  beyond  the  power  of  any  man. 
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THE   SPIRITUAL   PROMISE   OF   AMERICA* 

THE  quality  of  Religion  depends  on  the  instant  sway  of  the  Ideal 
over  faculty  and  conduct.  Where  the  saint  or  hero  stands, 
becomes  a  throne  :  his  star,  like  the  child's  in  the  legend,  is  right  over 
his  head ;  but  the  star  of  the  dreamer  is  shining  far  behind  him  or 
before,  on  men  of  old,  or  men  to  come.  In  the  study  of  a  religious 
epoch  it  is  of  first  importance  to  inquire  where  it  locates  the  kingdom 
of  God.  And  here  we  discover  an  impressive  law  of  historical  progress. 
Early  races  beheld  the  divine  state  in  a  remote  Past :  in  a  Golden 
Age  forever  lost,  when^a  lifetime  spanned  a  thousand  years,  and  the 
gods  dwelt  among  men.  This  was  the  mythological  Ideal.  As  actual 
uses  began  to  be  studied,  and  social  hopes  were  born,  the  ideal  was 
shifted  to  the  Future,  Still  it  was  but  recovery  of  some  lost  bliss  ;  a 
traditional  perfection  was  reflected  back  from  the  coming  day.  The 
desire  was  to  the  Future,  but  the  trust  was  in  the  Past  The  Greek 
saw  before  him  the  returning  glory  of  his  ancestral  demigods,  the 
Roman  a  new  Satumian  Age,  the  Jew  his  Messianic  Thrones. 
Christianity  inherited  the  impulse.  From  the  days  of  aposdes  who 
preached  the  return  of  their  Master  in  the  clouds,  its  ideal  has  been 
mainly  an  expansion  of  that  first  message  \  a  Church  of  the  Future, 
its  law  in  the  Past ;  a  coming  Kingdom,  its  King  a  tradition,  a  record, 
a  personal  life  gone  by  ;  a  promise  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  Spirit  already 
defined  and  committed.     This  is  the  prescriptive  Ideal. 

But  the  hope  of  Man  will  not  be  stayed  on  the  return  of  any  fore- 
gone experience,  nor  cast  in  any  definite  mould  ;  it  hails  a  perpetual 
onward  movement,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  becomes  but  another 
name  for  the  Progress  of  tJie  Race,  Here  at  last  the  emphasis  shifts. 
No  more  looking  back  for  finished  products.     The  earlier  is  simply 

*  A  Lecture,  read  at  the  Parker  Fraternity  Rooms,  Sunda.'^  'Evex^So^^^'u^  V 
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germ  of  the  later ;  to-day  is  necessarily  more  than  yesterday.  Every 
pious  idealization  of  persons  or  races  comes  under  critical  estimates 
of  their  preparatory  function ;  they  become  part  of  the  historic 
chain.  Even  the  sublime  meanings  hid  in  their  immortal  words  can 
only  cofne  out  through  the  growth  of  humanity,  and  to  suppose  a 
*  Christ  *  conscious  of  this  larger  application  of  his  speech,  would  be 
to  mistake  a  fragment  of  mankind  for  the  whole.  Man  is  seen  as  the 
progressive  manifestation  of  God  ;  Incarnation  as  the  law,  not  as  the 
exception.  A  Human  Race  stands  in  place  of  races ;  a  Human 
Nature  in  place  of  privileged  natures.  Since  the  Italian  Vice  first 
essayed  to  sketch  a  providential  movement  in  history,  this  sense  of  a 
divine  process  in  the  ages  has  grown  into  the  organ  of  historical 
judgment.  As  it  becomes  clearer,  it  sees  that  this  process  must  be 
constant  expansion  and  ascent  The  philosophy  of  Bossuet,  turning 
history  on  a  Hebrew  pivot,  perishes  at  its  touch.  The  faith  of  Chris- 
.  tendom,  that  the  world  is  saved  by  pne  Man,  intercalated  between 
the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  Roman  emperors,  becomes  intolerable 
to  faith  itself.  The  soul  discovers  that  it  does  not  revolve  about  a 
centre  in  its  own  immature  past,  but  carries  the  whole  past  with  it 
at  every  step,  and  moves  to  a  larger  experience.  This  is  the  phibh 
sophical  Ideal. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  remained  to  be  just  to  the  Present ;  to  the 
truth  that  progressive  life  is  no  mere  consequrfice  of  former,  no  mere 
precedent  of  coming  life,  but  instant  renewal  \  that  we  see  with  the 
eyes  neither  of  the  dead  nor  of  the  unborn,  but  of  Irving  faculfy ; 
just  to  the  direct  contact  and  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  eternal 
facts  ;  to  natural  intuition  and  religious  genius.  It  remained  to  find 
in  the  sum  total  of  our  social  attainment,  the  immediate  God:  to  gi^ 
inspiration  its  highest  expression  in  the  largest  human  life  \  to  read  the 
hour  itself  as  incessant  mastery  of  events  by  moral  laws  and  spiritual 
forces ;  to  find  ideal  satisfaction  not  in  the  far  off  end  they  promise, 
but  in  the  grand  disciplines  and  opportunities  of  the  process  itself,  by 
which  the  end  is  achieved.  This  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  Ideal  \  the 
practical  also,  because  it  demands  of  the  present  elements  the  whole 
secret  of  life.  It  includes  the  philosophical.  It  was  foreshadowed  in 
all  great  lives,  in  all  inspiring  beliefs,  in  the  creative  moments  of 
every  religion  \  but  it  is  the  part  of  modern  experience  to  bring  it  to 
full  validity,  and  make  it  master  of  all  human  resource. 

America,  the  resultant  of  civilizations,  prepares  this  highest  result 
TJie  progress  of  the  race  is  our  philosophy  and  our  faith.  Yet  such 
is  our  concentration  on  the  present,  that  past  and  future  alike  lose 
their  hold  on  the  imagination.    We  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  mo- 
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ment  as  those  who  have  staked  everything  on  what  it  holds.  Thought 
leaps  to  act,  idea  to  institution,  belief  to  work,  as  though  we  had  but 
this  one  day,  and  the  night  was  at  hand.  Conscience  cannot  wait 
for  posterity  to  fulfil  its  commands.  Nor  can  penalties  be  deferred, 
even  for  a  generation.  No  modem  Plutarch  will  write  to  explain 
"  why  the  Gods  are  slow  to  punish,"  with  the  spectacle  before  him  of 
a  Nation  writhing  in  retributions  which  began  the  moment  its  crime 
had  reaped  prosperity  enough  to  afford  materials  for  their  stings. 
The  earth  heaves  with  renovating  throes;  the  air  is  aflame  with 
moral  lightning,  that  blinds  us  to  all  but  the  instant  surrounding,  to 
burn  its  revelation  into  our  very  being.  Every  hour  is  a  crisis ; 
all  are  minute  men.  There  is  a  solemn  haste.  How  superficial  to  • 
call  it  the  fanaticism  of  the  times  I  It  is  their  inspiration.  Not  only 
do  they  command  instant  obedience  to  each  heavenly  vision.  ITiey 
invite  to  it  by  tasks  whose  rewards  make  millenial  visions  tame.  So 
vast  the  day's  opportunity,  that  it  absorbs  the  whole  sight  of  the  day. 
Who  can  recall  yesterday,  who  predict  to-morrow }  It  did  not  come 
of  human  purpose.  To  this  concentration  pointed  the  whole  spiritual 
education  of  the  race.  It  conditions  the  highest  teaching.  What 
should  the  maturity  of  man  bring  if  not  ravishment  by  Creative 
Presence  ?  Where  should  it  place  him  if  not  face  to  face  with  the 
genesis  of  his  own  spiritual  life  1  For  this  is  what  it  really  imports 
to  be  thus  shut  up  to  the  present  It  is  to  recast  all  thought  and 
faith  in  the  fires  of  experience  to  a  new  birth.  AVhat  Church  and  • 
State,  and  Market  and  School  arc  to  mean  for  us,  must  be  our  own 
discovery.  And  the  larger  and  closer  question  also,  which  dwarfs 
these  special  ones,  what  Man  is  to  mean  for  us,  is  to  be  answered 
from  living  data  that  front  us  with  incessant  crisis,  and  ever  finer  test 
The  soul  takes  the  straight  path  to  their  secret  \  and  what  in  Jesus 
it  called  inspiration,  is  found  to  be  none  other  than  this  use  of  the 
spiritual  eye  for  direct  seeing.  The  love  and  heroism  that  passed 
for  a  superhuman  grace  and  the  smile  of  a  vanished  God,  breaks 
forth  as  native  bloom  from  a  homely  common  sense.  The  initia- 
tion is  into  those  spiritual  forces  that  do  not  run  along  the  surface 
of  the  years,  but  rush  from  the  central  fires  of  truth  and  being. 
The  law  will  not  be  hid  that  personal  experience  is  lord  ;  that  no 
authority  can  go  behind  it ;  none  supplant  nor  rival  it.  We  over- 
teach  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  cram  our  brains  with  news- 
paper crudity  and  sensation,  only  to  learn  this  by  reaction.  Follies 
of  imitation,  inherited  taints  and  crude  theories,  rush  to  their  ex- 
tremes, that  they  may  startle  us  with  a  sudden  conviction  \  aud 
our  spiritual  disciplines  come  as  revelations.     -^Lxvd  'vYvexi  \\.  Sa  V^V 
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indeed  that  tradition  is  not  life,  but  only  the  dust  of  the  earth  to 
receive  the  inbreathing  of  life ;  that  not  even  the  saintly  Galilean 
can  account  for  one  throb  of  modern  honor  or  faith,  and  that  these  but 
give  earnest  of  what  comes  of  the  living  intimacy  of  the  soul  with 
the  Eternar,  then  at  last  will  opportunity  have  due  honor.  Then 
shall  the  creative  impulse  and  assurance  grow  to  match  the  infinite 
resource.  Then  shall  the  soul  and  the  day  shine  with  the  indwell- 
ing and  inspiring  God,  and  prayer  and  power  be  one.  A  child  shall 
mean  the  presence  of  that  spiritual  nature  from  which  all  has  come 
that  ever  came ;  shall  mean  that  all  revelations  begin  afresh ;  that 
all  gospels  lie  there  in  germ  ;  and  as  none  shall  dare  to  measure  what 
the  days  are  to  bring  forth  thence,  so  none  shall  dare  to  thwart  nor 
fail  to  speed  one  upward  motion  of  a  life  that  comes  to  succor  all. 
This  is  the  Religion  the  age  prepares  in  the  ferment  of  this  living 
Present  by  which  souls  and  states  alike  are  possessed.  Shall  we 
give  its  rising  realm  a  name  ?  Names  will  be  swift  to  come,  swift 
also  to  pass.  We  may  tie  on  our  pet  labels,  but  it  is  child's  play. 
Who  gives  us  the  right  to  impose  on  it  even  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  of 
Christ  ?  It  was  not  mortgaged  nor  patented.  It  is  alive,  and  will 
speak  for  itself.  This  authority  and  this  liberty  are  of  the  present 
God.  More  needful  than  any  name  is  to  know  that  it  is  the  rule  of 
the  Ideal  by  its  own  natural  right,  in  Personality,  Art,  Science,  In- 
stitutions. 

We  behold  but  the  opening  of  these  seals.  The  world  was  still  in 
the  prescriptive  stage  ;  Europe  was  a  historical  consequence,  a  result 
prisoned  in  its  causes ;  institutions  were  a  crystallized  deposit,  here 
and  there  broken  somewhat  by  revolutions,  that  had  more  force  to 
break  than  space  to  create.  Religion  was  an  echo  from  Judea  and 
Rome.  The  philosophical  ideal  was  the  rare  heresy  of  genius ;  of 
those  who,  like  Spinoza  and  Lessing  before  them,  "  could  see  in  the 
toys  of  children  the  weapons  which  men  would  one  day  use  with  a 
strong  hand."  And  the  moral  and  spiritual  ideal  was  suppressed  by 
organized  finalities  in  every  sphere. 

Nothing  less  than  a  New  World  could  break  the  spell  of  this  his- 
toric prestige.  When  Emerson  brought  to  England  the  morning  light 
of  a  new  civilization,  Coleridge  surprised  him  by  inability  to  bend  to 
a  new  companion,  Carlylc  by  his  fear  that  thp  American  idea  was 
mere  rebellion,  and  Wordsworth  by  the  hard  limits  of  his  thought. 
And  still  the  idealists  of  that  race  with  which  we  share  our  traditions 
of  faith  and  freedom,  leave  s>Tnpathy  with  our  great  hope  in  man, 
to  its  political  economists  and  inductive  philosophers,  hastening  to 
reject  the  little  one  whom  God  lifts  \i^  here  for  a  sign,  and  whose  ciy 
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for  justice  is  the  trumpet  that  divides  the  living  from  the  dead. 
America  shifts  the  emphasis  at  a  blow.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
free  personality  is  the  sum  of  all  purposes ;  and  arrested  development, 
final  commitment  to  creed  or  status,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  society. 
The  inveteracy  of  race  itself  is  mastered.  Civilizations  melt  and 
run  as  constituents  in  these  larger  fusions.  Sped  to  a  future  for 
which  the  past  has  no  calculus,  matched  with  a  continent  of  bound- 
less invitations  and  demands,  adventured  on  an  unknown  sea  of 
political  ideality,  this  Child  of  the  Nations  will  find  its  God  on  iU  own 
path.  Can  it  possibly  trust  in  any  name  or  creed  as  the  last  word 
of  revelation  ?  Can  it  accept  any  historical  ideal  as  the  ultimate  of 
spiritual  growth  ?  Must  not  every  symbolic  form  within  which  the 
inward  life  has  been  confined,  become  as  dust  fiying  from  off  its 
winged  feet  ? 

With  the  new  Earth,  new  Heavens !  A  fresh  continent  of  the 
Spirit  awaits  us,  with  its  own  untraceable  winds,  its  mountain  uplifts, 
—  like  those  of  the  physical  continent,  the  loftiest  the  last, —  its 
shores  that  listen  East  and  West  to  the  all-enfolding  sea. 

God  does  not  stay  for  those  who  believe  that  He  has  staked  His 
whole  resource  on  any  reputation  or  commission,  or  that  the  depart- 
ure of  any  prestige  is  His  cry  of  despair.  He  moulds  a  race  whose 
self-reliance  laughs  at  the  old  dread  of  fatal  surprises,  of  gulfis  open- 
ing in  the  path  of  criticism  or  aspiration,  of  a  final  shipwreck  of 
human  peace.  To  cure  such  atony  of  the  spiritual  nerves  He  sends 
a  passion  to  breathe  the  freest  atmospheres  and  sail  the  least  fre- 
quented seas  of  thought.  He  mixes  a  more  than  Saxon  common- 
sense  and  self-help  with  more  than  Italian  genius  for  ideal  beliefs ; 
trust  in  Nature  and  the  Universe,  heedless  of  Augustine  or  Calvin ; 
keenest  scent  for  uses  and  energy  to  seize  and  develope  them ;  the 
eye  for  meanirfgs  hid  in  materials  at  hand,  which  makes  inventors 
one  way,  and  poets  another ;  the  capacity  to  find  the  forces  one 
wants  wherever  one  is,  which  guarantees  constant  resource  and  gives 
the  sense  of  creative  power.  Mark  this  skill  to  make  the  most  of 
the  nearest  materials  by  faith  in  their  ideal  values  !  Its  concentra- 
tion on  the  moment  lays  the  broad  basis  for  all  masteries.  Its  self- 
sustainment  will  not  borrow,  but  win.  It  celebrates  personal  faculty ; 
strenuous  mind,  the  measure  of  forces  ;  self-knowledge,  the  sum  of 
wisdom.  It  will  prove,  by  its  own  inspiration  and  industr}',  the  ful- 
ness of  the  common  soul,  to  each  the  nearest  presence.  A  theatre 
ample  for  all  functions,  and  summoning  all  latent  force  in  man  and 
woman  to  the  free  serx'ice  of  the  whole,  appeals  to  this  confluence  of 
races,  fully  representative  of  mankind. 
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Nor  can  the  new  type  fail  to  resume  all  human  faculty  and  faith. 
We  can  lose  nothing  of  our  heritage.  Moses  and  Mahomet,  Jesus 
and  Socrates,  all  the  prayers  and  cultures,  someliow  descend  in  the 
heart  and  brain.  But  we  sift  out  their  powers  to  serve,  from  their 
pretensions  to  lord  our  growth.  We  appeal  to  the  fresh  vital  forces. 
This  secular  drift  of  American  thought,  the  practical  interests  that 
depopulate  the  Churches,  and  disintegrate  the  sects,  the  social  and 
intellectual  friction  that  effaces  the  exclusive  creeds,  are  but  clearing 
the  eyes  for  direct  sight  The  New  World  is  still  rising  out  of  the 
sea,  and  means  discovery,  original  sense,  and  first-hand  grasp  of 
things. 

This  faculty  to  make  the  most  of  materials,  this  confidence  to  find 
what  one  wants  where  one  stands,  was  the  desideratum  in  faith.  It 
comes  to  renovate  religion  ;  to  bring  bloom  to  the  face  of  the  soul, 
as  well  as  of  the  earth.  It  wiH  free  Nature,  both  spirit  and  sense, 
from  the  mythological  curse.  It  will  justify  our  human  faculties 
against  the  blasphemies  of  the  creed,  and  pronounce  them  compe- 
tent to  reveal  God,  and  here  and  now  to  reveal  Him.  It  will  crown 
Life,  so  long  disparaged  in  the  name  of  Death  and  the  World  to 
Come.  *  Put  thy  shoes  oflf  thy  feet,'  — shall  it  say —  *  the  place  where 
thou  art  is  holy  ground/  It  is  not  piety  to  be  a  sandalled  pilgrim, 
longing  for  a  far  country  in  a  weary  world  ;  but  to  make  earth  the 
heaven  that  seemed  too  good  for  it  before.  It  is  not  so  necessary  to 
believe  in  the  next  world  as  to  believe  nobly  in  this.  He  is  not  the 
saint  whose  eye  is  on  a  Day  of  Judgment,  but  he  who  sinks  that  hope 
and  fear  in  the  joy  of  making  this  day  justify  the  right,  and  rectify 
the  wrong.  Translate  old  visions  into  new  realities  that  mean  more 
than  the  visions :  the  golden  age  of  an  ideal  Past,  into  the  finer 
gold  of  humanities  homeborn  :  the  patriarch's  listless  life  of  a 
thousand  years,  into  the  practical  life  of  character  that  turns  one 
New  England  day  into  more  than  a  thousand  years :  the  mystery 
that  wrote  on  some  hidden  statue  watched  by  Egyptian  priests, 
as  holding  the  secrets  of  an  immeasurable  past,  *  No  mortal  hath 
lifted  my  veil,*  into  the  mystery  that  writes  on  every  venture  of 
human  love  and  trust,  **  The  path  of  every  soul  is  the  track  of  an 
infinite  Care." 

Mythology  indeed  foreshadows  this  highest  form  of  Religion.  It 
delights,  in  a  certain  rude  way,  to  make  the  most  of  nearest  materials : 
to  bring  the  far-sought  out  of  the  near,  the  great  out  of  the  little,  to 
find  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  the  liberty  in  the  limit,  the  God  in  the 
atom.  *  Thus  the  Pawnee  sees  the  house  of  his  guardian  spirit  and 
the  sign  of  his  immortality  in  a  skin  bag,  with  a  few  herbs  in  it, 
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picked  up  in  the  fields.  In  the  Hindoo  Avatar,  a  Dwarf  asks  the 
evil  ruler  of  the  world  a  boon ;  so  much  earth  as  he  can  stride  over 
in  three  paces.  It  is  granted  as  a  small  matter.  Then  the  Dwarf  is 
seen  as  God.  His  first  step  spans  the  earth  ;  his  second,  the  sky ; 
for  the  third  there  is  no  place,  and  the  usurper  lays  his  own  head 
beneath  the  miraculous  foot.  So  the  Scandinavian  put  the  Universe 
into  a  Tree.  AH  worlds  and  Gods  gather  about  the  sacred  Ash: 
spirit  and  sense,  good  and  evil,  life  and  death  contend  for  its  posses- 
sion. And  the  New  Testament  myths  instate  all  powers  in  the  Body 
of  a  Man.  It  raises  from  the  dead :  it  is  transfigured:  the  grave 
cannot  hide,  nor  death  hold  it :  ascended  in  glory,  it  returns  to  judge 
living  and  dead.  So  is  it  charged  with  miracle  to  manifest  the 
Divine. 

Now  the  progress  from  Mythology  to  practical  Religion  is  in  sur- 
rendering the  license  of  far  fetched  miracle  to  win  from  the  limits  of 
real  laws  the  best  the  miracle  meant,  and  the  better  still  it 
failed  to  mean.  It  simply  matures  that  skill  to  make  the  most  of  the 
familiar  and  the  near.  Man  no  longer  imfests  them  with  dreams  of 
the  divine  ;  no  longer  transfers  them  into  the  unknown  past  that  his 
imagination  may  use  them  at  its  will.  He  delivers  the  divine  within 
them  that  was  waiting  to  be  bom.  The  Dwarf  that  grows  to  a  God, 
and  confounds  the  usurper,  is  the  Moral  Idea  in  its  actual  conflict 
with  Slavery.  The  World-Tree  is  the  soul  of  a  common  man  or 
woman.  God  is  in  the  Human  Body  through  its  own  natural  beauty 
and  use.  The  monstrous  many-headed  symbols  of  the  Eastern 
dreamers  were  succeeded  by  the  beautiful  Gods  of  Greece,  shaped  in 
reverence  for  the  real  human  fonn.  Supernatural  Angels,  winged  for 
flight,  scarce  touching  the  earth,  and  supernatural  Messiahs,  walk- 
ing the  sea,  and  ascending  the  sky,  are  given  over  to  the  legend  as 
this  later  skill  in  real  human  uses  brings  out  man's  native  powers. 
Wings  and  miracles  are  needless ;  the  actual  eye  and  hand  can  do 
better.  Transfigurations  are  failures  beside  the  pure  training  of  the 
bodily  organs.  To  raise  from  the  dead  is  no  sign  of  divinity,  when 
death  itself  is  accepted  as  the  natural  guardian,  the  condition  of 
advancing  life. 

As  soon  as  men  recognize  natural  law,  "  miracle  "  becomes  an  ab- 
normal, outside  world,  unrelated  to  living.  The  skill  to  win  resource 
from  the  familiar  facts,  has  dispensed  with  the  fiction,  and  Religion 
can  be  at  home  in  our  works  and  dajrs. 

But  the  Old  World  faith  was  so  sivathed  in  miracle,  such  a  sheen  of 
Palestine  and  the  Shemite  enveloped  it,  that  this  step  could  not  be 
taken  by  the  people,  nor  in  the  interest  of  maxvViivd.    T>wa^  ^"Mk 
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need  of  a  new  hemisphere  to  enforce  the  change.  There  was  need 
that  the  slighted  forces  become  a  colossal  Presence.  Niagara  and 
Mississippi  rebuke  the  conceit  of  a  violation  or  suspension  of  natural 
laws.  Our  Central  Mountains  silence  it  with  their  natural  prophecy 
to  a  mighty  Heart,  where  the  blood  of  all  races  is  mingled.  It  is 
JVatur^thdit  rears  and  maintains  this  immovable  basis  of  national  unity: 
this  moral  centre  more  effective  than  material  interests  or  political 
necessities :  the  common  mine,  water-shed,  physical  vantage,  health- 
giver,  summer  resort,  eyrie  ^f  patriotism,  inspiration  of  poetry ;  sym- 
bol of  Deity  also,  before  whose  feet  the  materialism  that  no  prescrip- 
tive ideals  can  master,  will  learn  to  bend  in  awe.  Trade  and  enter- 
prise, on  the  scale  enforced  by  the  continent,  are  a  prodigy  that 
leaves  the  mythologists  no  chance  :  the  intensity  of  its  emphasis  on 
the  present  makes  the  old  miracles  dreamlike  and  ineffectual :  its 
gigantic  results,  no  fruit  of  interfering  Providence,  but  won  by  human 
labor  from  inexorable  law.  Only  the  American  scale  of  movement 
could  bring  out  this  theolo^cal  value  of  industrial  achiei'ement.  In 
crowded  England,  a  network  of  traditions,  the  Steam  Engine  or 
Telegraph  cannot  tell  for  natural  law  against  the  instituted  faith  in 
miracle.  But  as  binding  these  continental  spaces,  building  cities  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  transforming  deserts  at  a  touch,  making 
thirty  States,  each  of  national  dimensions.  One  Nation,  and  compel- 
ling one  heart,  in  these  vast  prospects  of  free  growth,  —  it  rises  to  its 
due  significance,  and  belittles  the  argument  of  divinity  from  a  dra- 
matic multiplication  of  loaves,  or  a  change  of  water  into  wine. 

And  what,  on  the  whole,  is  this  American  "  Utilitarianism  "  — 
this  ardor  for  practical  invention,  for  the  application  of  natural  powers 
to  direct  visible  uses?  Simply  the  initial  phase  of  the  genius  to 
make  the  most  of  what  is  nearest  For  this  genius  is  the  creative 
fire  itself ;  it  is  the  divine  way :  once  in  possession  of  man,  it  is 
bound  to  lift  him  to  pure  participatioft  of  the  Divine.  The  dignity 
of  Science  is  to  Mniold  familiar  laws :  the  crown  of  Culture  is  to  be 
nobly  shaped  in  their  School :  the  gift  of  the  Poet  is  lovingly 
to  interpret  the  common  nature ;  and.  to  justify  the  same  in  every 
person  is  the  province  of  Politics  and  the  Laws.  Religion  but  brings 
all  these  to  their  best :  its  ideal  man  can  but  recall  to  the  humblest 
his  own  inmost  faculty :  its  triumph  is  to  find  our  actual  limits  compe- 
tent to  hold  the  highest  will  and  work.  It  is  but  afimr  eye  and  heart 
for  the  meaning  of  the  closest  facts.  This  guide  is  bound  to- lead  the 
theologies,  in  their  groping  after  God's  Creative  Act,  to  the  instant 
Mystery  of  Life  itself,  and  so  end  the  dream  of  a  miraculous  begin- 
ing  in  its  home-sense  of  the  CoTiSUtvc^  of  the  Spirit.     And  this 
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is  the  genius  of  America.  It  gives  us  our  representative  men,  each 
of  whom  strikes  full  on  the  actual  human  facts  as  the  keynote  of  his 
ideal.  If  it  began  with  the  ignoble  ethics  of  "  poor  Richard,"  it 
has  risen  to  the  sainthood. of  John  Brown.  It  is  the  secret  of  New 
England  :  distinctive  of  the  statuary  of  Rogers,  the  poetry  of  Lowell 
and  Longfellow  and'  Whittier,  the  statesmanship  of  Sumner,  the 
faith  of  Garrison,  the  prescience  of  Phillips,  the  theology  of  Parker, 
the  philosophy  of  Emerson,  the  devout  humanity  of  them  all. 

Nearest  to  a  man  is  his  own  manhood.  And  so  our  civilization 
claims  already  to  offer  the  largest  opportunity  of  personal  self-respect 
What  shall  forbid  one  to  march  in  his  calling  with  the  sense  that  it 
contains  every  element  of  spiritual  dignity  ?  The  best  Jesus  could 
do  was  to  point  to  beatitudes  which  may  light  up  New  England  life 
as  well,  and  with  larger  meaning.  Is  not  the  imagination  that  glori- 
fies unseen  continents  and  their  divine  men  after  all  born  at  home, 
of  the  very  scenes  it  has  disparaged  for  their  sake }  Thoreau  said 
of  his  strolls  about  Concord  that  he  went  out  on  every  one  as  "  on  a 
crusade  preached  by  some  Peter  the  Hermit  in  him,  to  reconquer  a 
Holy  Land,  in  a  spirit  of  undying  adventure."  Coming  down  from 
Wachusett  he  reflected  that "  there  is  no  part  of  the  earth  so  low,  but 
the  heavens  may  be  seen  from  it ;  and  we  have  only  to  stand  on  the 
summit  of  our  hour  to  command  an  uninterrupted  horizon."  That 
was  true  American  speech,  as  this  was  indeed  a  representative  Ameri- 
can. 

Our  natural  product  is  an  apostleship  of  self-reliance.  Our  liber- 
ties teach  that  for  each  his  own  thought  is  his  proper  force,  that  he 
reads  by  his  own  eyes,  feels  by  his  own  sense,  interprets  by  what  he 
is,  all  guides  and  creeds.  Authority  comes  home,  like  Noah's  dove, 
to  the  ark  of  his  own  mind.  Himself  his  real  teacher,  shall  he  not 
believe  in  that  part  of  him  which  leads  upwards  ?  "  The  divine," 
says  a  Hindoo  text,  "  cannot  be  gained  by  knowledge  of  the  Vedas, 
nor  of  rites,  nor  by  manifold  science.  The  soul  of  him  who  is  desir- 
ous of  knowing  his  soul,  reveals  its  own  tnith."  The  old  sentence 
comes  to  practical  meaning.  What*  so  unbecoming  an  American  as 
that  sou/  should  be  the  vaguest  of  terms,  a  dream  of  far  off  dependence 
on  ancient  mediator  and  book,  on  Hebrew  literature  and  Latin  creed, 
on  methods  of  conversion,  days  of  judgment,  dead  men  and  future 
worlds  ?  Why  should  persons  in  whose  politics  the  rights  of  man 
stand  on  their  own  authority,  and  ask  no  bolstering,  drop  their  faith 
the  moment  you  introduce  the  testimony  of  the  soul  to  what  gives 
those  rights  their  meaning,  —  and  fall  back  on  Christian  credentials', 
I  cannot  but  see  that  this  is  mere  contrast  of  surface  \i3l^\\\otv  ^VOcl 
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interior  destiny  :  the  irony  in  modem  religion  :  mostly  a  mask  men 
innocently  wear,  or  the  augur's  demureness  hiding  a  secret  smile* 
The  religious  phrases  hang  about  the  lips,  are  the  shibboleth  of  church 
meetings:  but  the  great  exodus  from  th^  sects  is  enough  to  show 
how  far  they  are  from  the  heart  and  the  life.  What  terms  for  an 
American  experience  are  "  interests  of  Zion,"  "  atonement  on"  Cal- 
vary," "  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  1  Are  we  not  concerned 
with  the  soul  itself,  the  proper  personality,  the  life  nearest  Deity  and 
Duty,  nearest  the  occupation  and  the  surrounding  ?  If  the  truth  of 
Jesus  is  eternal,  it  will  prove  itself  to  be  so,  by  coming  to  a  Estonian 
as  freely  and  originally  as  it  did  to  the  Nazarene,  and  in  a  quite  dis- 
tinctly American  form.  To  us  it  is  our  own  form  that  is  valid,  that 
inspires.  Our  woodthrush  and  bobolink  are  sweeter  than  Eastern 
nightingales.  The  gallows  beside  Harper's  Ferry  is  more  to  our 
purpose  than  the  Cross  on  Calvary.  And  why  these  exclusive  titled 
that  hide  the  old  manhood  from  the  new?  The  Republic  knows 
neither  Lords  nor  Kings,  but  trusts  in  the  common  citizen.  And  it  is 
learning  in  a  stem  school  to  put  off  all  far-wom  Shemitic  sandals 
before  a  Holy  One  who  meets  us  where  we  stand.  Nor  is  it  a  slow 
process,  for  the  logic  of  democracy  is  swift. 

And  one  has  a  nearer  America,  a  more  inward  citizenship.  It  will 
be  freer  than  the  larger  State,  and  hold  allegiance  to  laws  this  is 
made  for,  but  has  not  yet  learned  to  obey.  It  must  now  and  in  fact 
be  what  the  other  is  in  theory  and  hope,  competent  to  self-direcHcn 
Ofid  uHfnortgaged  thought.  The  larger  America,  not  yet  tme  to  its 
idea,  runs  to  drill  and  machinery.  It  is  impatient  of  one  who  takes 
his  own  path,  and  will  not  train  in  squad  or  synod.  Its  religion, 
growing  tired  of  the  sect,  is  still  shy  of  the  Spirit  The  drum  and 
fife  ecclesiastic  turns  social  and  political.  "  Fall  into  line,  or  square  \ 
pack  solid  ;  march  in  step  to  our  new  tune ;  well-officered,  well 
manoeuvred ;  and  down  with  the  enemy."  Excellent,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  your  aim  is  not  spiritual !  Excellent  for  your  free  faith,  if 
the  enemy's  absolutism  were  not  better  at  these  demonstrations  than 
your  freedom  ;  if  your  tune  would  serve  to  drill  by  as  well  as  his. 
—  Who  can  escape  the  canvasser  and  his  pet  plan  ?  "  Here  is  our 
running  gear  ;  run  in  it  and  be  something  1 "  All  very  well,  if  dynamics 
were  mechanical.  But  the  Spirit  cannot  be  manipulated  nor  ex- 
ploited. It  will  have  you  open  to  its  instant  voice ;  it  will  have  your 
eye  single,  your  relations  simple,  your  choice  subservient  to  no  fore- 
gone policy,  organized  interest  or  vote.  It  is  your  integrity  that  it 
wants.  To  be  one  with  one's  self  is  to  be  more  than  a  multitude ; 
that  is  influence  and  service.    Ol  Xi^^xyl^  ^\3l&  come  only  herds ; 
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and  this  is  not  fit  for  America,  whose  aim  is  to  make  personality 
power.  I  know  what  the  churches  propose.  Whose  spiritual  inter- 
ests are  they  not  ready  to  manage  for  him  ?  How  infectious  their 
example  even  to  the  freer  schools  I  But  this  lobbying  and  forcing, 
this  lackeyhood  to  leaders,  this  idolatry  of  numbers  and  bodies,  is 
but  superficial  after  all ;  th^  politics  of  religion  ;  strategy ;  to  thoughtful 
men  of  all  persuasions  not  a  noble  thing ;  left  mostly  to  the  eccle- 
siastical official ;  excused  by  many  as  a  necessary  evil.  You  shall 
have  the  respect  due  to  your  sdf-sustainment  The  real  undercurrent 
of  democratic  faith  is  justice  to  personal  force  and  fidelity.  There  is 
nothing  men  desire  so  much  as  to  be  assured  that  one  can  find  in- 
wsuxl  support  and  free  growth  from  his  own  root  Let  the  young 
preacher  show  that,  he  shall  be  heard.  The  people  shall  not  ask  his 
authority  in  Church  or  Master,  Bible  or  Mathematics,  for  the  convic- 
tion that  speaks  through  his  lips  to  the  common  hope  or  need.  There 
is  a  dread  of  individualism^  that  seems  caught  from  the  calculations 
of  the  political  canvass,  and  slights  our  spiritual  opportunities. 
American  self-respect  can  afford  to  ignore  it.  Nothing  is  so  impos* 
sible  as  for  any  life  here  to  hide,  or  for  any  thought  to  fail  of  finding 
its  own.  tet  the  lesson  be  taught,  now  at  last  possible,  that  society 
is  more  than  "  association ; "  that  what  seems  to  sect  or  school  a 
dark  den  of  isolation  may  be  the  doorway  into  broader  sympathies 
than  they  can  see.  It  is  your  personal  power,  not  your  service  on 
committees  of  ways  and  means  that  sends  your  spiritual  life  to  its 
mark.  Gravitation  is  wider  than  cohesion.  It  binds  untraceable 
orbits ;  loves  free  spaces  for  its  shapely  stars.  Wiioso  is  at  one  with 
our  great  social  currents  shall  find  intercourse  and  lend  furtherance 
wherever  they  flow.  He  needs  not  run  about  the  land  to  marshal 
the  elect.  Is  it  not  the  true  American  Ideal  to  find  largest  oppor- 
tunity in  the  simplest  means  and  the  most  familiar  relations  ^  I  think 
the  passion  for  massing  and  consolidating  belief  is  running  itself  into 
the  ground,  to  enforce  this  higher  spiritual  principle  of  free  person- 
ality. Private  experience  deepens,  only  to  grow  more  sacred  from 
classification  or  aggregation. 

The  vast  material  bounty  of  the-continent  effects  a  change  of  em- 
phasis in  human  thought.  Shall  we  wonder  that  it  gives  nutriment 
to  some  ignoble  ways  and  spiritual  negations  ?  Doubtless  we  are 
gaining  this  magnificent  world  at  fearful  moral  cost.  Who  can  over- 
state the  baseness  of  politics,  the  infidelity  to  man }  Welcome  every 
criticism  that  reminds  us  that  physical  prosperity  cannot  generate 
spiritual  life !    Welcome  CarJyIe  and  Sydney  Smil\v  lo  \asVv  vX\^  x^cV- 
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lessness  and  the  self-applause.  Welcome  ridicule,  invective,  sneer! 
America  deserves  ten  times  more  than  she  has  received.  It  is  no 
time  to  eulogize  her  behaviour.  But  we  insist  on  a  grander  lesson 
beyond  the  praise  or  the  dispraise  of  that.  If  we  would  learn  her 
spiritual  promise,  we  must  read  between  the  lines  of  a  divine  guid- 
ance and  discipline. 

What  in  sum  shall  we  say  of  this  worship  of  the  Titans  and  the 
Gnomes ;  of  Space,  Time,  Fire,  Steam,  the  Mine,  the  Clod  ?  Simply 
that  it  is  but  the  first  day's  contact  with  the  continent.  The  second, 
Nature  brings  us  to  a  stand  with  her  impassable  moral  conditions. 
First,  her  invitations  to  all ;  then  her  compulsions  to  the  unwise. 
First  her  marriage  feast  with  man  ;  then  —  *  Where  your  wedding 
garment,  O  prosperous  Nation  |  Stop  there,  my  fast  young  Amer- 
ica !  not  too  much  steam  and  suction,  I  give  you  notice !  I  put  my 
laws  in  your  hands,  but  every  one  of  them  ultimates  in  justice,  and 
shrivels  the  hand  that  withholds  it.  You  shall  plant  equities  where 
you  fell  forests.  Sow  fraud  and  force,  and  I  will  make  your  fields 
grow  war  and  want.  Once  already  have  I  fulfilled  it,  and  I  will  for- 
ever make  it  good.'  This  Nature,  so  scorned  of  the  metaphysician 
as  mere  forces  of  matter,  were  we  great  enough  to  bribe,her  out  of 
her  covenant  with  God  ?  Or  shall  we  be  to-morrow,  if  we  undertake 
to  set  at  nought  her  covenant  with  His  poor  ?  There  is  One  waiting 
in  the  wilderness  whom  the  pioneers  do  not  see ;  whom  their  ringing 
axes  do  not  scare  away  :  older  than  the  pine  woods  of  Oregon,  for 
He  planted  them ;  than  Ohio  and  Missouri,  for  He  filled  their  foun- 
tains. He  lets  the  axes  hew  away  till  all  lies  naked  and  parched. 
He  lets  the  smoke  of  cities  blacken  the  shores,  and  their  vices  root 
in  the  earth.  But  He  is  not  dislodged  from  one  foot  of  the  soil,  and 
every  wave  that  runs  black  with  city  offal,  rises  at  His  touch.  And 
the  heart  shall  forget  to  hope  before  His  atoms  shall  swerve  from 
their  bond  with  man's  noblest  aim. 

Nature  will  not  be  stayed  in  material  uses.  Space  in  America 
seemed  made  to  subserve  slavery ;  hid  its  infancy,  protected  its 
maturity  against  the  armies  of  freedom  ;  fought  us  with  swamp  fever, 
tangled  forest,  and  endless  frontier  line  ;  with  barbarous  hordes  that 
never  came  within  the  same  climatic  zone  with  a  free  school.  ITiis 
very  foe  is  hereafter  to  bear  witness  to  the  binding  virtue  of  free  institu- 
tions. It  has  done  its  utmost  against  them,  only  to  prove  the  correla- 
tive of  the  democratic  principle,  yielding  itself  to  be  covered  thereby 
as  naturally  as  it  unrolls  its  leagues  beneath  the  advancing  da}'. 
Only  Liberty  brings  territorial  integrity.  Secession  gives  way  to  no 
oihtr  master.     So  mountams  s\v^W  tioX.  b^  Vv\^\v^  tvor  zones  diverse  ' 
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enough  to  bar  ideas,  or  to  separate  those  who  need  a  common  ideal 
centre  of  social  interest,  political  unity,  moral  purpose,  who  need  in 
short,  a  free  commonwealth.  This  is  the  first  lesson  of  the  continent  in 
the  spiritual  direction.  For  it  is  only  on  stern  moral  conditions  that 
it  has  granted  this  boon,  and  nobler  requisitions  are  yet  to  come. 

*  Not  to  the  mere  claim  of  rights,'  saith  the  continent,  *  will  I  lower 
my  barriers  and  open  my  riches.  When  the  moralities  of  freedom 
conquered  the  brutalities  of  slavery  on  the  Kansas  borders,  I  re- 
joiced. I  said  to  the  emigrant,  'my  doors  are  open,  my  feast  is 
spread ;  for  you  my  winds  and  waters,  mines  and  soils.  Let  greet- 
ings cross  from  sea  to  sea ! '  When  emancipation  was  proclaimed, 
my  California  answered  the  call  of  Plymouth  Rock.  The  price  I 
asked  was  fair  dealing  with  man.  So  much  have  I  exacted  thereof 
as  would  pay  for  Nationality,  and  that  is  yours.  But  more  remains  ^ 
unpaid ;  I  accept  no  other  currency,  and  I  will  have  it  ever  purer 
and  of  nobler  stamp.  Duties,  not  interests ;  rights  for  the  sake  of 
duties ;  a  justice  not  extorted,  but  pursued  \  a  common  heart,  a 
sacred  passion  to  trust  in  man,  to  follow  God.  Not  for  your  pockets 
or  your  pride  of  race  have  I  set  Europe  and  Asia  in  motion  hither, 
turned  all  the  old  civilizations  to  this  one  centre,  and  beat  their  dog- 
mas against  one  another,  or  strewn  them  about  on  my  expanses,  till 
their  littleness  was  lost  in  larger  faith.     I  build  for  the  Spirit. 

*  I  teach  that  this  worl(J  has  scope  for  all  to  labor,  love  and  pray 
in,  un wronged  and  as  one  people.  I  teach  the  consonance  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  with  all-preserving  law.  I  teach  the  mutual  help  of 
races,  distributing  to  the  whole  the  talents  hid  in  each.  I  bid  new 
states  outstrip  the  old,  to  show  that  every  member  should  have  honor, 
and  the  old  believe  ever  in  the  present  and  the  future,  not  boast  itself 
above  them.  I  forbid  finalities ;  hide  Palestine  and  Rome  behind 
new  problems  and  a  new  scale  of  sympathy.  My  pupil  must  revise 
all  rules  and  beliefs,  in  my  new  spaces  and  liberties.  I  make  him 
creative;  for  I  have  summoned  humanity  to  free  confession,  and 
opening  of  the  deeps  whence  all  revelations  come.  He  shall  have 
the  follies  of  the  untamed  pioneer ;  shall  be  self-sufficient,  audacious, 
prying  behind  all  mysteries,  fearing  no  rebuff,  though  with  a  baby's 
string  he  make  haste  to  sound  the  spirit  worlds.  He  shall  often  mis- 
take me,  who  am  but  quickener  of  his  energies,  for  their  giver.  But 
even  thus,  will  I  make  him  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  my  laws,  that 
he  shall  not  again  believe  that  the  Maker  has  left  me  and  withdrawn. 
And  when  I  shall  have  compelled  him  to  recognize  the  Infinite  Good, 
he  shall  know  it  as  flooding  all  these  physical  forces  and  material 
interests  that  have  fiUed  his  honzon  and  absorbed  Vus  poTi^i^" 
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Our  Liberty  insists  on  being  read  in  the  light  of  Eternal  MoEiIity 
and  Spiritual  Belief.  It  holds  us  to  the  full  ideal  meaning  of  the 
democracy  we  profess.  We  are  forced  to  bring  to  validity  the  whole 
claim  of  human  nature.  Can  this  intense  life  retain  materialism 
under  such  teaching  ?  This  exodus  out  of  our  Egypt,  not  yet  accom- 
plished, y<^i  already  bringing  home  to  us  so  much  more  than  shone 
in  the  old  Hebrew  imagination  for  miraculous  guidance  ;  this  track 
of  surprise,  where  no  man  can  glory  as  having  effected  the  work ; 
this  appeal  of  all  duty,  responsibility,  prophecy  to  the  common  con- 
science ;  this  divine  iconoclasm,  sparing  no  false  god  of  the  people, 
whether  of  man  or  measure  ;  this  overthrow  of  the  proud,  this  judg- 
ment by  the  lowly ;  this  exaction  of  the  utmost  penalty  for  every  politi- 
cal folly  or  crime,  were  it  but  the  senseless  sacrifice  of  a  faithful  Vice 
President  three  years  ago  to  buy  the  vote  of  an  unconverted  Tennes- 
see ;  this  sacred  agitation,  which  nothing  less  than  pure  justice  can 
still ;  this  thunder  of  commandment  forever  in  our  ears ;  this  lightnings 
forever  cleaving  a  narrow  way  before  us,  wherein  we  must  walk ;  the 
solemn  hours  when  our  hands  have  sunk  powerless,  only  to  feel  the 
Hand  that  shapes  all  destinies  closing  us  in  from  harm ;  when 
"  Nothing  before,  nothing  behind,  the  steps  of  Faith 
Fell  on  the  seeming  void  to  find  the  rock  beneath;" 

the  never  ending  call  to  ideal  plan  and  venture,  to  heroic  qualities 
and  redeeming  tasks  ;  —  if  we  should  impjore  the  Spirit  to  send  us 
what  should  make  materialism  impossible,  and  all  immortal  gifts 
manifest,  and  confute  every  belief  that  did  not  begin  and  end  in 
God  —  what  else  should  He  vouchsafe  us  but  this  ?  And  who  be- 
lieves that  this  can  pause  or  turn  back  ? 

What  we  are  receiving  is  no  gust  of  special  favor,  but  the  common 
law  of  the  universe.  It  tells  for  all  men  and  forever.  It  is  the  Gos- 
pel of  Human  Nature,  and  its  God  is  in  every  atom  of  spiritual  life. 
In  Carlyle's  masterly  address  to  the  Edinburg  students,  where  he 
rises  to  the  stature  of  his  youth,  he  commends  Goethe*s  fine  thought 
of  the  threefold  reverence  needful  for  true  manhood  ;  first,  reverence 
for  what  is  above  us ;  second,  for  what  is  on  our  level ;  and  third 
which  is  divinest,  for  what  is  beneath  us,  what  is  weak  and  despised. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  his  Europe,  in  that  past  which  he  idealizes, 
has  never  learned.  The  America  he  scoffs  at  is  shaped  ta  it  on 
God^s  own  anvils.  Why  sneer  at  the  quixotism  of  stretching  this 
principle  to  races  hitherto  identified  with  the  brute  ?  It  is  by  just 
these  that  the  principle  is  tested,  and  proved  to  be  of  God.  And  to 
grow  this  sweetest  flower  of  faith,  which  could  hitherto  but  hover  in 
the  dreams  of  elect  spirits,  this  soil  may  well  be  cloven  by  earth- 
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quakes  and  purged  by  fire.  For  this  our  martyrs  have  died ;  for 
this,  probe  but  their  life  to  its  sense,  have  the  saints  and  prophets 
lived,  the  poets  sung,  the  mystics  dreamed  :  —  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  the  people  to  be  taught  that  the  breath  of  their  being  was 
in  this  grand  compass  of  reverence  for  the  divine  in  man.  Now 
must  a  nation  of  nations  accept  it ;  in  thfe  name  of  no  Bible,  no  race, 
no  creed,  no  Christ,  but  as  pure  human  ;  as  its  own  practical  expe- 
rience fhd  common  sense ;  as  the  proved  meaning  of  a  citizenship 
that  knows  no  bounds,  nor  allows  exceptions  as  from  above  human 
nature,  or  from  beneath  it ;  accept  it  not  as  political  theory  or  reli- 
gious tradition,  but  as  inspiration  and  life.  How  should  we  go  back 
through  a  historical  church  to  its  reputed  founder  to  find  how  such 
religion  came  into  the  world  ?  It  is  more  than  any  church  could  give. 
It  is  that  which  mad^  churches  and  their  founders.  It  is  humanity. 
It  spoke  as  it  could  in  Jesus.  It  speaks  as  it  can  now ;  a  mightier 
field  than  his,  a  far  richer  experience,  a  scale  of  forces  that  would 
make  it  a  new  thing,  even  if  the  spirit  were  not  always  new.  It 
comes  to  us  as  opening  all  resources ;  squaring  the  accounts  of  ages ; 
binding  all  nations  to  a  common  responsibility,  a  common  hope  and 
fear  ;  and  these  fresh  horses  of  apocalyptic  seals  are  not  held  within 
paths  of  Roman  conquest  through  barbarous  tribes,  but  rush  forth 
on  *'  mighty  winds  "  of  Science,  Trade  and  Freedom  that  make  one 
country  of  the  world. 

It  domes  to  us  through  our  own  great  Anti-slavery  School.  What 
disciplines  of  patience,  sacrifice,  courage,  faith  1  What  divine  legis- 
lation for  the  conscience,  what  divine  education  for  the  affections, 
what  endless  provocation  to  manly  and  womanly  living !  It  comes 
in  this  age  of  fourfold  heroism ;  of  the  early  Abolitionist ;  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  ;  of  the  Soldiers  of  Liberty  ;  of  the  Bearers  of  help  to 
the  wounded,  and  light  to  those  in  the  Shadow  of  Night ;  bringing 
what  fresh  meanings  of  God,  Duty,  Inspiration,  Immortal  Life,  un- 
borrowed from  the  texts !  It  comes  in  principles  we  are  so  far  from 
owing  to  prescriptive  ideals,  that  they  go  behind  these,  and  call 
Church,  Bible,  and  *  Christ  *  to  their  bar.  It  shapes  new  senses  in 
us,  and  a  new  soul ;  so  that  by  no  effort  of  imagination  can  we  get 
back  to  the  feelings  of  six  years  ago.  It  comes  in  the  divinity  that 
smites  down  every  barrier  institutions  could  interpose  between  the 
forsaken  of  men  and  the  love  that  sought  him  out ;  compels  a  proud 
people  to  what  it  feared  or  hated  most ;  goads  it  to  the  boon  of 
emancipation,  and  then  to  the  enfranchisement  which  is  justice  and 
respect.  We  exhaust  all  evasions  only  to  find  ourselves  shut  up  in 
God's  own  defiles  again  and  again,  to  do  what  shall  save  thvs  reve^- 
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ence  for  man.  How  idle  the  palaver  of  Congress,  the  ermine  trailed 
in  slime,  the  bribes  of  trade  !  What  use  to  kiss  the  Southern  rod  ? 
It  only  makes  the  cost  of  manhood  greater.  It  must  come  to  Grant 
and  Sherman  and  the  negro  regiment  in  Charleston  at  last  Is  the 
ermine  still  trailed,  are  the  wheels  still  blocked?  President  and 
Court  are  there  but  to  show  how  much  Grant  and  Sherman  left  un- 
done. What  use  to  palter  or  dread  extreme  measures  with  these  ? 
Every  moment  narrows  your  outlet  to  some  Thermopylae  of  jildgment 
that  saves  trade,  party,  freedom,  nationality  itself.  The  dead-lock  of 
politics  is  the  balk  of  treason,  the  opening  for  right.  Best  and  worst 
are  joined,  by  no  will  of  man,  to  thwart  the  compromisers  who  bring 
death.  Year  after  year,  the  just  Sibyl  tenders  her  books  of  Opportu- 
nity, their  number  lessened,  but  never  a  jot  abated  of  the  price.  It 
is  the  Spirit's  own  hour.  Industry  was  materialism.  Production  had 
no  conscience,  nationality  no  faith.  Now,  they  are  put  to  their  tasks 
in  a  noble  school  no  cunning  can  evade.  Prayers  for  the  common 
safety  and  honor  have  mingled  with  the  people's  toils  and  flowed  in 
rivers  of  helpfulness  and  heroism.  Labor  has  had  to  assume  the  full 
claims  of  the  cheated  slave.  Finance  enforces  the  law  that  honesty 
is  credit,  that  the  soul  of  a  state  makes  its  body,  and  not  the  reverse. 
The  war  taught  wealth  its  spiritual  uses ;  peace  multiplies  and  urges 
them  on.  Citizenship  was  born  when  life  grew  cheap  in  face  of 
duties  that  meant  universal  right.  Men  became  our  ideals  who  set 
the  hearts  of  Europe's  Victor  Hugos  and  Garibaldis  aflame.  •  And 
the  very  cost  of  misgovernmcnt  is  bound  to  enforce  the  same  high- 
est wisdom  of  honor  to  the  wisest  and  best.  Iron  and  brazen  men 
who  legislate  for  the  people  are  blown  before  the  blast  of  a  nobler 
plan,  wliereof  he  was  the  best  prophet  who  could  carry  the  fewest 
votes  for  his  measure  when  he  proclaimed  it.  Our  political  idealist, 
who  stands  outside  the  parties,  and  incessantly  condemns  them,  is 
forever  justified,  and  only  fails  of  due  honor  because  he  is  forever 
moving,  as  far  ahead  to-day  as  he  was  yesterday.  Politicians  go 
down  to  the  pit,  and  policies  are  beaten  together  like  potsherds: 
only  he  is  calm  and  sure  who  has  the  key  of  events  in  his  worship 
of  justice.  Principles  outstrip  the  prophet.  He  suddenly  finds 
himself  centre  of  a  host.  The  least  is  greatest ;  the  fanatic  is  our 
deliverer  ;  the  negro  our  exemplar.  It  is  the  mystic  and  enthusiast 
within  us  that  knows  the  way.  Woman  initiates  progress.  The  tran- 
scendentalist  is  pioneer  in  thought  and  faith,  and  waits  to  welcome 
the  people  into  his  familiar  fields.  We  need  not  fear  that  this  tide 
wave  of  spiritual  discipline  will  turn.  Nor  can  it  mean  less  than 
that  all  are  puppets  of  the  thought  that  broods  in  the  holy  mind. 
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This  for  us  is  God,  Revelation,  Religion.  Yet  it  comes  to  us  in  no 
wise  as  these  are  reported  to  have  been  *  introduced  '  into  the  world. 
As  if  to  silence  the  old  report  forever,  it  comes  simply  as  the  play  of 
natural  laws ;  the  everyday  laws  of  social,  moral,  spiritual  growth ; 
laws  "whose  pulses  beat  alike  in  the  great  nation,  shut  up  in  awe- 
struck moments  to  put  its  trust  in  God  alone,  and  in  the  lonely  Jieart 
learning  the  infinite  strength  that  descends,  when  it  is  brought  home 
from  the  backward  and  the  forward  to  the  straight  upward  look. 
Awful  as  this  saving  sovereignty  may  be  to  the  guilty  State,  it  is  resi- 
dent and  domestic.  It  is  household  fire,  light  of  day,  vital  force, 
whatever  is  most  intimate  and  necessary  for  democratic  man.  It  is 
mastering  his  outward,  only  because  it  is  his  inmost  life  ;  and  it  has 
such  swift  and  trenchant  effect  in  our  civilization,  only  because  it  has 
here  at  last  brought  the  human  forces  to  free  expression.  These 
natural  faculties,  makers  of  politics,  science,  art,  practical  life  are 
thus  claimed  and  guaranteed  as  the  Spirit^s  own  —  no  scrubs  once 
grafted  with  Revelation,  but  Revelation  itself  in  the  stock.  These 
purifying  fires,  these  divine  compulsions,  the  first  decisive  language 
of  their  freedom,  prove  them  radically  divine,  and  seal  them  by  pure 
force  of  nature,  to  all  Truth,  and  Beauty,  and  Good. 

And  so  the  democratic  principle  cleaves  the  way  through  even  the 
material  civilization  of  America  for  the  divine  currents  to  fill  all  its 
spheres.  J^irst  comes  the  great  ideal  faith  in  individual  capacity, 
breaking  down  the  barriers  for  every  race,  sex,  and  condition.  Then 
grand  ideal  paths  of  duty  open  :  all  the  miseries  and  all 'the  nobili- 
ties of  society  come  face  to  face  :  and  love  and  justice  spring  to  each 
mighty  task  as  if  infinite  resources  were  already  pledged  to  the  asking. 
All  this  is  but  the  social  counterpart  to  that  purely  personal  faith  in 
the  adequacy  of  the  instant  forces  of  God  in  Man  which  is  stirring  the 
freest  souls,  and  lifting  them  out  of  the  sects  by  its  own  natural  confi- 
dence in  the  free  spaces  and  the  upward  call.  A  faith  that  knows  its 
commission  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  this  generation.  Let  no 
one  imagine  he  is  speaking  in  its  name  if  he  does  not  speak  with  posi- 
tive assurance.  It  is  not  drifting  blindly  :  it  knows  whither  it  is  going, 
has  taken  no  step  into  the  dark.  It  is  the  sanity  of  human  nature. 
It  is  intuitive  and  spontaneous  :  its  own  guarantee,  face  to  face  with 
eternal  promise.  Yet  if  confirmation  were  needed,  here  it  is,  even  in 
the  reluctant  steps  of  social  and  political  experience.  The  Gome- 
outer  among  Nations  ratifies,  in  its  own  way,  the  corresponding  step 
of  the  private  soul.  Even  its  absorbing  physical  Continent  compels 
by  native  disciplines,  the  march  to  noble  levels. 

But  the  American  youth  has  the  advantage  that  he  can  escape  this 
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slow  compulsory  movement  of  the  mass.  He  need  not  be  forced  out 
of  the  sects,  the  prescriptive  systems  and  policies.  Why  should  he 
enter  them  ?  He  has  no  interests  to  consult  but  those  of  free  per- 
sonal growth  ;  fidelity  to  his  own  thought.  Let  him  begin  manhood 
in  simple  and  free  relations  to  God  and  his  fellows.  In  England, 
even  John  Stuart  Mill  advises  clergymen  to  remain  in  the  National 
Church  as  long  as  they  can  accept  its  formularies  in  any  sense,  how- 
ever remote  from  the  common  understanding  of  them  ;  because  other- 
wise the  national  provision  for  religious  teachings  would  go  into 
bad  hands,  and  a  church  can  be  more  easily  improved  from  within 
than  from  without  One  has  here  no  such  national  provision  to 
look  after  to  his  own  demoralization ;  nor  have  our  Jerichos  any 
charmed  lines  that  cannot  be  forced  from  without,  nor  any  prisoning 
walls  that  will  not  go  down  before  the  circling  trumpets  of  a  reform- 
ing age. 

But  let  the  most  ardent  beware  of  attempting  to  manage  the  Relig- 
ious Inspiration  of  the  time.  These  undercurrents  and  overrulings  * 
no  leader  can  control,  no  sect  organize.  No  machinery  can  move 
these  sacred  springs.  It  is  not  the  problem  of  Radical  Religion  to 
reconstruct  the  Church.  It  is  its  necessity  to  realize  that  every 
human  construction  must  fail  before  the  larger  life  that  sweeps  us  on. 
*  The  Church  *  as  a  special  institution  seems  to  be  disappearing  in  the 
religion  of  moral,  and  political  reform,  of  social  intercourse^  of  litera- 
ture, of  science,  of  conversation,  of  personal  influence.  The  need  of 
social  worship  will  endure.  It  will  be  met  by  what  we  may  well 
enough  call  Churches ;  biit  their  principle  will  probably  be  that  of 
the  simplest  and  most  direct  co-operation  of  individuals  in  the 
slightest  possible  bonds  of  organization  ;  the  free  pulpit  and  the  free 
seat,  and  the  purest  self-sustainment  and  self-direction.  Beyond 
this,  I,  for  one,  do  not  feel  competent,  nor  do  I  care,  to  look.  It  is  no 
time  to  be  settling  the  forms  of  the  Future.  The  best  one  can  do,  it 
would  seem,  is  to  prepare  foundations  ;  in  a  personal  self-sustainment 
and  faith  fit  to  entertain  whatever  divine  guest  may  come.  He  will 
do  well  to  note  that  the  Spirit  we  serve  is  everywhere  :  the  animating 
force  of  our  civilization  :  that  it  hides,  in  manifold  disguises,  undis- 
coverable  but  in  its  effects,  through  all  movements  and  relations : 
that  he  can  never  condense  it  into  a  star,  nor  confine  it  to  a  plan.  It 
is  in  that  peculiar  habit  of  thought,  which  all  Americans  share  more 
or  less  without  knowing  it,  which  approaches  alLsubjects  directly  and 
freely,  with  full  reliance  on  natural  law  and  personal  destiny  ;  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  faculties  to  all  needful  ends.  And  everywhere  this 
radical  method  is  tending  to  uxAoVdm  ■\\Si  ov^xv^^'^^  vivto  correspondent 
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religious  faith.  The  more  one  seeks  this  in  the  whole  life  of  the  time, 
and  the  less  in  the  specialized  sympathy  of  bodies  intent  on  their  own 
^  schemes  of  consolidating  it,  the  better  will  he  know  its  resources  and 
its  scope,  the  more  freely  will  he  follow  those  large  laws  of  its 
movement  which  make  light  of  parties  and  their  objective  points. 
He  will  hold  himself  in  reserve  from  these  stakes  and  subserviencies, 
aware  that  the  same  Power  which  thus  enjoins  him  to  fair  dealing 
with  his  own  soul  is  the  mighty  pressure  of  the  age.  Let  him  speak 
and  act  from  this  centre,  and  better  structures  sh^l  in  due  time  arise, 
than  he  or  his  wisest  comrade  knows  how  to  plan. 

Samuel  Johnson. 
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LOVE  AGAINST  LOVE. 


AS  unto  blowing  roses  summer  dews. 
Or  morning's  amber  to  the  tree-top  choirs, 
So  to  my  bosom  are  the  beams  that  use 
To  rain  on  me  from  eyes  that  love  inspires. 
Your  love, — vouchsafe  it,  royal-hearted  few, 
And  I  will  set  no  common  price  thereon, 
O  I  will  keep,  as  heaven  his  holy  blue, 
Or  night  her  diamonds,  that  dear  treasure  won. 
But  aught  of  inward  faith  must  I  forego. 
Or  miss  one  drop  from  Truth's  baptismal  hand, 
Think  poorer  thoughts,  pray  cheaper  prayers,  and  grow 
Less  worthy  trust,  to  meet  your  heart's  demand? 

Farewell  I     Your  wish  I  for  your  sake  deny : 

Rebel  to  love  in  truth  to  love  am  I. 

•  D.  A.  Wasson. 


ATTRACTION. 

AN  eternal  drawing  of  one  body  to  another  is  the  source  of  all 
the  principal  motions  of  the  universe.  The  earth  draws  the 
apple  to  the  ground  ;  the  sun  draws  the  earth,  as  the  boy  the  stone 
in  his  sling,  causing  its  orbital  and  diurnal  revolutions.  The  moon 
draws  the  sea  as  it  is  turned  towards  her  into  flowing  tides ;  draws 
the  atmosphere  and  multiplies  its  currents.  One  body  of  matter  re- 
ligiously pays  its  respects  lo  another  whenever  it  is  set  free.  There 
is  in  everything  ian  affect ional  tendency  lo  run  together.  With  tastes 
that  would  seem  almost  fastidious  in  sentient  beings,  the  liberated 
particles  of  various  substances  single  out  their  mates  and  unite  in 
exact  proportions.  Even  the  vast  rolling  globes  cannot  disguise 
this  tendency  to  rush  into  each  other's  embrace.  Not  one  of  them 
keeps  an  even  course,  but  all,  comets,  planets,  satellites,  are  way- 
ward creatures,  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  every  passing  star.  These 
mighty  whirling  masses,  rushing  impetuously  through  the  great  void, 
and  due  at  a  precise  minute  millions  of  leagues  away,  are  susceptible 
to  the  slightest  influence,  and  can  always  find  time  to  turn  out  of 
their  course  to  greet  a  neighbor,  or  at  least  to  make  a  respectful  bow 
to  every  passer-by.  The  politest  of  mortals  never  reached  such  un- 
erring civility  as  these  huge,  senseless  lumps  of  clay.  No  family  of 
children  were  ever  so  obedient  to  father  or  mother  as  these  children 
of  the  Sun  are  to  tliat  fiery  sire.  Earth  and  Venus,  like  loving  sis- 
ters, always  swerve  in  their  orbits  from  an  exact  curve  to  get  a  little 
nearer  as  they  pass,  and  after  drawing  as  close  as  their  other  rela- 
tions will  allow,  yield  to  the  stronger  attraction  of  the  great  central 
heart  whose  flame  they  have  no  power  to  resist.  Fond  and  beauti- 
ful is  the  relation  of  Earth  and  Moon,  holding  on  their  course 
together,  fascinated  each  by  the  charms  of  the  other,  and  both  obey- 
ing a  still  mightier  force.  Reserved  and  stately,  the  nod^of  recogni- 
tion they  give  to  Mars,  blushing  red  as  blood  as  he  comes  near,  and 
to  Jupiter,  covered  and  crowned  with  jewels,  and  to  Saturn,  decked 
out  with  rings  big  as  he  can  carry,  and  to  all  the  rest  who  with  ad- 
miring glances  travel  round  the  same  great  focus  of  glowing  fire. 

In  all  this  we  see  illustration  of  the  one  universal  law  that  each 
atom  or  mass  of  matter  is  drawn  by  every  other  atom  or  mass.  Jesus 
said  "  No  man  cometh  unto  me  except  the  Father  draw  him ! " 
equally  true  is  it  that  no  apple  falls  to  the  ground  except  the  Father 
draw  it. 

So  likewise  in  the  human  world  all  the  chief  beneficent  movements 
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come  from  a  tendency  to  union,  —  to  combination  of  interests,  friend- 
ships, affections.     There  is  a  wonderfol  likeness  between  the  law 
which,  representing  the  divine  Activity,  brought  together  at  first  the 
diffuse,  chaotic  atoms,  and  formed  the  vast  globes,  and  now  maintains 
their  accustomed  motions,  and  the  law  of  life  which  draws  mankind 
into  families,  communities,  and   states,  and  preserves  the   orderly 
courses  by  which  they  acquire  growth  and  power.     Even  the  same 
kinds  of  attraction  are  easily  traceable.     Cohesion  —  that  grip  of  the 
atoms  upon  each  other  which  is  broken  only  by  the  use  of  powerful 
machines  —  is  paralleled  in  the  human  world  by  the  feeling  of  clan- 
ship, that  groups  the  race  into  a  thousand  tribes  and  nationalities, 
each  so  firmly  bound  together  that  nothing  but  incessant  buffeting 
and  battering  can  dissolve  them.     This  feeling  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  divine  drawing  of  men  of  the  same  blood  to  each  other, 
and  under  the  name  of  patriotism  has  given  the  world  its  heroism, 
and  brought  about  almost  all  great  historic  events.     And  what  is  it  ? 
Simply  the  cohesion  of  a  people  living  under  like  climatic  and  other 
influences  until  they  have  acquired  the  same  general  characteristics 
and  the  same  institutions.     It  is  a  force  like  to  that  which  holds  the 
boulder  together  and  enables  it  to  resist  the  onset  of  storm  and  tem- 
pest, the  lashing  of  fire  and  wave.     Then  there  is  the  force  of  affinity, 
by  which  liberated  particles  of  various  substances  unite,  each  selecting 
its   favorite  associates  and  refusing  to  mix  with  others;   this  is  so 
precisely  repeated  in  the  social  world  that  it  need  only  be  mentioned. 
That  power  which  holds  two  magnets  together,  fast  as  though  they 
were  one,  acts  again  with  surprising  similitude  in  the  lover's  clasp, 
and  is  observable  alwa)*s  in  some  degree  in  the  influence  of  personal 
presence,  in  the  fascination  of  pleasant  converse,  and  in  the  force  of 
impassioned  eloquence.     Then  there  is  what  is  called  capillary  at- 
traction, an  influence  that  causes  liquids  to  rise  through  open  tubes 
or  porous  bodies.     A  sponge,  hung  so  as  to  touch  a  bowl  of  water, 
soon  fills  itself  full.    This  kind  of  influence  is  so  clearly  seen  in  the 
human  world  that  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  are  commonly  known 
as  sponges.     Under  the  preKinse  of  some  friendship,  kinship,  or  fel- 
lowship, they  are  always  drawing  upon  your  hospitality  or  your  charity ; 
or,  worming  themselves  into  your  confidence,  lie  like  a  leech  upon 
your  heart  and  suck  out  its  secrets.     The  action  of  this  kind  of  at- 
traction is  seen  in  the  readiness  of  people  to  be  taken  in.     Men  so 
dearly  love  to  be  humbugged  that  they  will  persist,  now  and  then,  in 
choosing  at  elections  the  worst  persons  for  the  highest  places,  as  if 
6ne  proposed  to  practice  upon  themselves.    They  will  flock  under  the 
banner  of  the  most  absurd  creed,  they  will  rusVi  allei  \q<v^t\&'^-^^^ 
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gift  enterprises,  sg  that  a  man  has  but  to  hang  out  his  sign  that  he  is 
ready  for  a  small  consideration  to  give  away  a  mansion  in  heaven  or 
a  block  in  Chicago,  to  soak  up  their  money  by  the  hundred  thousand  I 
A  travelling  mountebank,  who  knows  no  more  than  a  wild  Arab,  will 
draw  from  these  confiding  creatures  more  respect  than  they  give  to 
the  wisest  of  men. 

As  over  all  these  minor  influences,  cohesion,  afBnity,  magnetic  and 
capillary  attraction,  in  the  material  world,  there  extends  the  imiver- 
sal  force  of  gravity,  reaching  to  unlimited  distances  and  producing 
the  great  cosmical  movements,  so  in  the  mental  world  the  universal 
relation  of  man  to  man,  as  such,  is  the  basis  of  his  actual  progress, 
and  the  source  of  all  profound  activities.  The  peculiar  traction  of 
mind  to  mind  that  we  have  already  noticed  is  only  incidental,  like 
the  drawing  of  the  earth  to  this  or  that  planet,  or  the  conformation 
of  its  surface  to  this  or  that  shape,  while  it  holds  on  its  perpetual  rev- 
olutions and  its  et^nal  geologic  year.  By  this  higher  force  of  gravity 
each  particle  of  sand  —  the  smallest  we  can  perceive  —  has  a  certain 
relation  to  every  other  particle  in  the  universe,  and  there  are  bet\veen 
these  a  certain  interaction  and  interdependence  which  make  that  one 
panicle  indispensable  to  the  completeness  and  harmony  of  the  whole. 
So  it  is,  that  this  grain  of  sand,  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  has 
0,  power,  slight  indeed  in  degree,  but  of  infinite  extension  ;  a  power 
that  reaches  not  merely  to  him  who  holds  it  in  his  hand,  not  merely 
to  the  patch  of  ground  whereon  he  may  chance  to  stand,  or  the  conti- 
nent, or  the  earth  itself,  but,  that  sending  afar  the  lines  of  jis  energy, 
makes  itself  felt  in  other  worlds,  and  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the 
universe. 

If  the  inanimate  clod,  if  the  very  mote  that  wanders  with  the  wind, 
is  endowed  with  this  widely  diffusive  power,-  not  less  extensive  is 
the  sweep  of  individual  mental  influence.  Each  man,  by  virtue  of 
his  manhood  is  drawn  toward  all  men,  and  all  men  are  drawn  toward 
him.  Though  divided  into  many  nationalities,  and  struggling  desper- 
ately for  the  maintainance  of  these  distinctions,  men  cannot  keep 
their  thought  from  over-riding  all  limits.  It  is  by  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  all  upon  each  and  each  upon  all  that  the  true  end  is  attained. 
The  nation  that  attempts  to  live  within  itself  perishes,  and  so  does 
the  individual  ;  the  nation,  the  individual,  that  receives  with  open 
arms  the  thought  and  the  labor  of  all  peoples,  is  on  the  pathway. to 
glory.  As  the  intermarriage  of  tall  folk  with  short  folk,  of  fat  folk 
with  lean  folk,  maintains  in  good  degree  the  mean  between  obesity 
and  macilency,  and  keeps  half  the  world  from  becoming  mere  stubs^ 
and  the  rest  from  springing  xip  \xv\.o  ^xv  ec^?^^  \woV^rv%  tft^xuitY^  so 
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the  attraction  of  mind  to  mind,  and  the  interchange  of  thought  from 
nation  to  nation,  keep  the  soul  round  and  fair  and  safe  from  all  ex- 
tremities. Think  what  the  American  mind  would  have  been  to-day  but 
for  the  liberalizing  influence  of  foreign,  and  particularly  of  German 
thought.  Instead  of  exercising  the  freedom  we  now  enjoy,  and  insist- 
ing that  it  shall  be  universal,  we  should  ourselves  have  been  perse- 
cuting heresy  and  hanging  witches.  And  which  are  the  minds  among 
us  that  have  acquired  the  truest  and  best  development  ?  They  are 
the  ones  that  have  not  only  drank  deeply  at  the  various  fountains  of 
modern  thought,  and  of  what  commonly  passes  as  sacred  and  classic 
lore,  but  have  besides  unearthed  the  speculations  of  old  heathen  sages 
and  seers,  filling  thence  the  measure  of  their  own  completeness. 

To  every  individual  mind  the  Father  draws  with  a  certain  power 
every  other  mind.  Delicate  and  determinative  as  this  power  may 
seem,  even  within  close  range,  the  sweep  of  its  influence  does,  far 
more  than  tliat  of  a  grain  of  sand,  go  round  the  whole  world.  And 
if  I  have  said  truly  of  the  power  of  a  lifeless  clod,  that  it  reaches 
across  the  heavens  and  extends  to  infinite  distances,'  shall  not  the 
puissant  soul  stretch  as  far  the  arm  of  its  might  and  make  itself  felt 
at  the  very  outposts  of  creation  ? 

A  few  men  and  women  are  gifted  to  speak  so  that  their  voices  go 
ringing  through  the  world  and  through  the  heavens,  too,  it  may  be, 
drawing  to  them  hosts  of  earnest  souls,  and  hosts  of  dngels,  too,  per- 
haps ;  but  others,  less  gifted  to  speak,  may  have  thoughts  as  big,  and 
is  no  one  drawn  to  them  ?  Blessed  indeed  is  the  faculty  of  eloquent 
expression,  but  talent  without  it  is  not  burial.  The  soul  is  not  an  in- 
strument of  one  string  that  it  must  fail  because  words  fail.  It  has 
other  secret  resources  of  its  own.  It  has  a  silent  speech  and  invisible 
lines  of  influence.  It  excites  in  some  way  a  sensibility  in  others  of 
its  own  action  which  enables  them  to  anticipate  its  halting  expressions. 
In  every  circle  into  which  one  chances  to  be  thrown,  there  is  some- 
what in  the  atmosphere  that  betrays  all  before  a  word  is  said.  He 
knows  at  once  whether  in  that  company  there  are  affinities  for  him. 
The  soul  by  invisible  drawings,  sure  as  the  law  of  chemical  combina- 
tion, seeks  out  its  own.  It  was  said  of  Jesus  that  he  knew  the 
thoughts  of  men,  which  only  shows  how  delicately  strung  was  his  men- 
tal organization.  Although  we  arc  not  always  able  intelligently  to 
read  the  thoughts  of  others,  we  can  hardly  ever  fail  to  be  influenced 
thereby.  Persons  living  in  the  same  circles  come  to  have  the  same 
views  upon  questions  they  have  never  thought  of  discussing.  Thought 
is  infectious,  and  no  locking  the  lips  will  keep  it  from  spreading. 
Thus  it  will  often  happen  that  two  persons  will  be  tryicv^  to  ^'wrt^Xfc 
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from  each  other  the  selfsame  conviction,  and  when,  by  some  slip  of 
the  tongue,  they  chance  to  reach  an  understanding,  each  is  equally 
amazed  at  the  other.  Thus  it  will  happen  that  persons  casually 
meeting  will  sometimes  be  burdened  with  the  same  thought,  and  be 
on  a  strife  which  shall  first  express  it.  And  thus  it  has  signally  hap- 
pened that  great  utterances  of  truth  and  great  productions  of  inventive 
genius  have  been  made  simultaneously  in  opposite  quarters  of  the 
earth.  The  soul  has  its  own  ways  of  diffusing  its  force  which  we  as 
yet  know  little  of,  save  as  we  know  results.  The  silent  passage  of 
consciousness  announcing  the  approach  of  a  friend,  with  no  help  of 
the  senses ;  the  mysterious  influence  that  disposes  one's  thoughts  to 
the  tenor  of  those  about  him,  making  one's  local  habitation  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  his  mental  or  spiritual  growth ;  the  ready  understand- 
ing to  which  entire  strangers  are  sometimes  able  to  come,  with  slight 
interchange  of  word,  reading  each  other  like  life-long  friends ;  the 
instant  sense  one  often  has,  in  public  and  in  private,  that  his  words 
grate  harshly  upon  the  ear  of  a  listener  and  provoke  a  silent  remon- 
strance ;  —  these  and  many  other  curious  things  of  the  kind,  which 
will  occur  to  any  one  on  reflection,  point  to  a  certain  independent 
action  of  the  mind  through  which  revelations  more  or  less  veritable 
are  given  and  received.  What  the  mode  of  this  action  is,  how  to 
cultivate  it,  or  by  what  laws  it  is  to  be  determined  and  verified,  we 
know  little  mor^  than  a  child  does  ;  but  this  much  we  may  reasonably 
infer,—  it  points  to  a  property  of  the  soul  as  unlimited  in  its  sphere 
of  activity  as  the  attraction  of  gravitation  in  matter.  It  intimates 
that  as  a  handful  of  dust  here  on  the  earth  exerts  an  influence  reach- 
ing to  all  other  worlds,  how  far  soever  remote,  so  the  spirit  which  uses 
that  handful  of  dust,  to  animate  and  control  it,  has  a  not  less  extended 
field  of  activity.  It  leads  one  to  think  that  perhaps  his  most  secret 
thought  strikes  a  chord  that  vibrates  to  the  bounds  of  the  universe. 
It  suggests  the  possibility,  nay  the  probability,  of  an  interchange  of 
intelligence  from  world  to  world.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  ac- 
count for  many  impressions  an«l  some  well-settled  convictions  we 
have,  without  supposing  that  there  is,  or  has  been,  communication 
with  other  worlds.  But  whether  this  communication  has  reached  the 
point  of  actual  intelligence  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question  that  we 
are  influenced  by  the  spiritual  world,  and  drawn  towards  those  we 
love  none  the  less  strongly  when  they  have  passed  out  of  our  sight 
And  is  not  this  power  they  have  over  us  unmistakable  enough  to 
convince  us  that  they  still  live } 

When  it  was  observed  that  the  planet  Uranus  showed  pertubations 
in  his  orbit  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  attraction  of  any  known 
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celestial  body,  the  astronomers  were  not  ashamed  to  supplement 
their  sight  by  the  exercise  of  a  sublime  faith.  With  a  calm  assurance 
that  the  Great  God  draws  none  of  his  heavenly  spheres  out  of  their 
courses,  except  it  be  to  approach  another  sphere,  they  settled  down 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  there  must  be  another  planet  beyond, 
which  mortal  eye  had  not  yet  seen.  Lcverrier  went  so  far  as  to  fix 
the  place  of  this  unseen  orb,  to  measure  its  distance  from  the  sun, 
its  size  and  weight,  and  to  point  out  to  the  Academy  of  Science  the 
very  spot  among  the  stars  where,  at  a  ^iven  time,  it  might  be  found. 
Not  very  long  after  these  calculations  were  made  they  were  confirmed 
by  observation.  But  in  the  interim,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  astrono- 
mers walked  by  faith. 

Now,  here  is  this  human  world  more  strangely  perturbed  than  ever 
was  the  orbit  of  Uranus.  Thoughts  of  the-future  —  visions  of  loved 
ones  gone  before —  inspirations  as  from  the  breath  of  a  passing  soul 
—  yearnings  to  fly  to  their  arms  and  be  blest  as  of  old,  are  ever  draw- 
ing our  minds  away,  away  into  the  wide  unknown.  We  look  afar 
into  the  void,  but  we  catch  no  glimpse  of  their  shining  faces ;  we  lis- 
ten and  we  hear  no  rustle  of  their  silken  folds,  or  music  of  their  angel 
voices ;  but  often  the  thought  flashes  across  the  consciousness  and 
gladdens  the  heart,  that  they  must  be  somewhere  about  us,  or  above 
us,  else  we  should  not  be  so  drawn  to  themr.  We  walk  now  by  faith. 
After  a  little  we  shall  take  our  observation  and  confirm  our  trust 

Jesus  said,  "  If  1  be  raised  up  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  He* 
has  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  how  ?  By  his  self-forgetfulness,  by  his 
readiness  to  bear  all  and  endure  all,  by  his  thoughtfulness  of  others 
which  made  him  willing  even  to  suffer  for  their  faults,  by  his  exceed- 
ing great  magnanimity  that  took  such  numbers  into  his  heart  that 
self  was  wholly  crowded  out ;  in  short,  by  the  simple  power  of  love. 
This  is  the  resistless  attraction  that  has  brought  the  world  to  do  him 
reverence.  All  other  attractions  give  way  to  this.  Nothing  stands 
before  unselfish,  uncalculating  love.  The  man  you  meet  who  seeks 
not  his  own  but  other's  good,  who,  in  his  solicitude  to  be  your  friend, 
stops  not  to  ask  if  you  are  his,  who  confers  favors  with  no  thought 
of  return,  who  for  no  purpose  of  winning  esteem  runs  over  with 
kindly  offices  and  intentions,  has  you,  and  every  soul  that  knows  him, 
at  his  feet.  It  is  the  victory  of  goodness  which,  with  no  thought  of 
conquest,  subdues  all.  Self-sacrifice,  readiness  to  give  and  serve, 
involves  no  loss,  but  is  the  road  to  mighty  gain.  The  strong  names 
in  tlie  world's  histor)%  the  ones  whose  mention  fills  every  heart,  are 
the  names  of  men  and  women  who  sought  not  their  own.  And  where 
are  the  strong  attractive  centres  in  the  little  c\xc\^  ol  tN^T>j  ow!^^ 
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friendship  ?  They  are  where  among  the  living  or  the  dead  there  has 
been  shown  a  spirit  most  unconscious,  forgetful,  neglectful  of  selfi 
most  inclined  to  give  itself  like  a  Christ  for  others ;  a  spirit  from 
which  a  great  overmastering  love  has  swept  clean  every  narrowed 
thought  and  wish. 

Idle  is  it  to  attempt  to  draw  men's  hearts  to  yours  by  tricks  and 
artifices.  Talents,  however  brilliantly  displayed,  the  possession  of 
learning,  wealth,  or  power,  will  bring  you  the  love  of  none  while  they 
are  used  for  selfish  ends.  Aad  used  purposely  to  secure  that  love, 
they  are  always  selfish.  Cold  respect,  nominal  honors,  indeed,  they 
may  give,  but  to  win  a  single  human  heart  you  must  come  out  from 
yourself,  and  seek  disinterestedly  another's  weal.  Give  up  all  thought 
of  binding  men  to  your  will,  or  of  winning  their  esteem  or  affection, 
and  set  yourself  steadily  to  doing  them  good,  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  your  thought,  your  experience,  your  advice,  your  love,  yielding 
your  own  to  favor  their  interests,  and  the  Father  will  draw  them 
unto  you  with  the  same  kind  of  force  that  draws  them  to  Jesus. 

Newton  M.  Mann. 
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•  A  VERY  prevalent  opinion  of  our  day  is,  that  it  is  >*Tong  to  fol- 
-^"^  low  right,  unless  with  extreme  moderation,  and  at  almost  geo- 
logical intervals  ;  and  this  conception  of  man's  duty  has  received  the 
name  of  conservatism,  which  has  become  so  imbued  with  an  odor  of 
worldly  respectability  that  it  is  able  to  shelter  almost  any  amount  of 
"  gentle  dullness,"  whether  of  the  head  or  of  the  heart  that  runs  to  it 
for  protection.  Its  manifestations  are  as  various  as  the  occasions  that 
give  rise  to  them  ;  in  the  last  analysis,  however,  its  root  would  seem 
to  be  a  worldly  selfishness  aping  a  virtue  for  wariness  and  prudence. 
It  is  frequently  seen  in  a  preternatural  tenderness  for  the  prejudices 
and  bigotries  of  mankind,  in  a  painful  timidity  of  any  large  incre- 
ment of  truth  at  any  given  time,  with  invariably  the  foregone  con- 
clusion that  whatever  is  old  and  venerable  is  of  course  necessa- 
rily indispensable,  from  ritualistic  observances  to  dogmas  in  religion. 
These  utterances  of  Carlyle  in  his  Frederick,  are  very  suggestive  of 
our  meaning  —  "There  is  a  species  of  Conservatism  that  gets 
praised  in  our  day's  time,  that  is  only  a  slothful  cowardice,  base  in- 
difference to  truth,  and  a  hatred  to  trouble  in  comparison  to  lies  that 
sit  quiet,  and  men  little  kuoN»  Kow  bad  and  fatal  it  at  all  times  is." 
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The  men  of  this  class  would  fain  believe  they  have  the  stability  of 
the  universe  on  their  shoulders,  because  they  represent  in  a  large 
measure  the  prosperous  and  successful  element  in  society.  The 
grand  idea  that  this  world  is  not  created  to  produce  incalculable 
quantities  of  law,  physic,  and  manufactured  goods,  but  to  make  men, 
is  incomprehensible  to  an  inconceivable  degree  to  them,  for  their  in- 
spirations come  only  from  the  material  side  of  life  —  and  yet  by  the 
very  law  of  their  natures  this  order  of  mind  misses  its  aims  more 
constantly  and  tragically  than  any  other ;  witness  the  fate  of  that 
large,  and  once  influential  portion  of  our  people  who  styled  them- 
selves Conservative  Republicans;  their  narrow  conceptions  of  the 
magnitude  of  our  rebellion,  inseparable  from  their  controlling  habits 
of  thought,  ruined  them ;  they  drew  their  inspirations  from  the  rights 
of  property,  overlooking,  to  them  the  invisible,  but  only  reaf  and 
moving  factor  of  the  fight,  the  rights  of  man  —  they  imagined  they 
could  put  a  stop  to  this  great  conflict  of  ideas  that  stood  marshalled 
for  a  charge  on  the  very  life  of  a  nation,  by  a  little  weak  reform,  and 
that  more  in  name  than  in  reality.  What  is  the  result  ?  Their  path- 
way is  strewed  with  skulls  ;  were  we  not  writing  a  trifle  stiltcdly,  we 
should  say  numb-skulls  at  that  —  scarcely  a  man  of  them  is  left,  from 
that  large  and  powerful  party  that  once  was  so  potent !  Even 
Beecher,  who  is  strong  only  as  he  keeps  abreast  of  his  Brooklyn  con- 
gregation, was  sent  into  the  air  in  a  moment  of  time  to  fall  into  the 
sheerest  nothingness,  had  not  his  ludicrous  agility  .in  scrambling 
back  saved  him  ;  yet,  as  it  is,  he  is  greatly  shorn  of  his  easily  acquired 
prestige  :  no  longer  does  the  great  heart  of  the  masses  warm  to  him 
as  before  his //asco,  to  call  it  by  so  gentle  a  name.  No  greater'  proof 
than  this  is  needed  to  show  how  this  state  of  mind  affects  with  blind- 
ness all  who  accept  its  revelation  for  truth,  and  prevents  them  from 
reading  correctly  the  common  mind,  or  duly  appreciating  that  uncon- 
trollable power,  the  invisible  will  of  a  people  ;  for  it  sends  them 
unavoidably  to  take  counsel  of  the  lower  faculties  in  man's  nature, 
kindred  to  the  once  famed  Hitchcock  quadrant,  that  professed  to 
give  a  ship's  longitude  from  an  observation  of  its  binnacle. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  underrating  the  value  in  life's 
economy  of  a  true  and  honest  caution,  or  of  a  heaven-born  prudence. 
We  protest  only,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  against  the  deification  of 
to-day's  sham  C9nser\'atism  ;  against  this  creation  of  Saints  and 
Solomons  out  of  reticence  and  reserve  ;  against  this  suicidal  deter- 
mination of  ignorance  to  create  a  belief  without  comprehension. 
The  iteration  of  this  word  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  there 
lies  back  of  all  this  assumption  of  wisdom,  an  utiloVd  ^iol\x^\^\V)  ^^^ 
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appreciation  of  life's  riddles  that  ought  to  be  bowed  down  to.     Bu| 
is  wide  of  being  a  correct  one.    The  spirit  of  conservatism  is  bu 
pre-eminent  admission  of  a  want  of  courage  and  hope,  and  in  lieil 
presupposing  reservoirs  of  reserved  power  and  knowledge,  the  i 
opposite  is  the  fact,  judging  always  by  the  results  of  its  represeni 
tives  ;  and  so  far  from  being  a  close  corporation  of  wonderful  endosi 
mcnt  and  immense  acquisition,  it  is  painfully  apparent  that  first  cL 
Conservatism  opens  a  career  to  almost  any  one  who  gets  into  the 
census. 

The  heroic  part  of  our  nature  does  not  lie  in  this  plane,  but  is  af- 
firmative, and  represents  and  stands  for  ideas.  "The  true  hero," 
says  a  wprld's  thinker,  "  is  he  who  sees  the  truth,  embraces  its  alter- 
natives, and  ten  or  twenty  years  later  brings  the  whole  world  round 
to  his  views."  The  world's  hero,  however,  is  he  who  represents  the 
present  moment,  "  with  its  splendid  ease  and  soft-bedded  comfort" 
Men  of  this  class  abound  the  world  over ;  they  stand  for  caution  and 
prudence,  and  are  summoned  always  as  synonymes  for  whoever  or 
whatever  is  presumed  in  all  panegyrics  to  be  above  weakness  or  de- 
feat ;  they  are  never  radical,  not  they,  in  any  conceivable  thing  ;  they 
believe  in  the  inviolability  of  the  Constitution  of  our  Fathers,  and  in 
all  other  venerable  inviolabilities,  sacred  and  profane,  that  follow  in 
the  wake  of  such  deglutitions  of  crudities,  —  they  are  so  wary  and 
cautious  in  opinions,  if  such  utterances  are  worthy  to  be  counted  into 
the  category,  that  they  have  a  formula  of  escape,  let  things  turn  as 
they  will,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  "  would  to  God  it  may  be  as 
well  this  day  twelvemonth."  The  aphorism  of  La  Bruyere  seems 
made  for  precisely  this  kind  of  character,  viz  :  that  "  there  is  in 
some  men  a  mediocrity  of  spirit  that  tends  to  make  them  sage ; " 
and  we  never  meet  with  a  fine  example  of  this  class  but  in  our  imagi- 
nation we  picture  a  mural  tablet  in  some  quiet  churchyard,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  departed  luminary,  with  the  inscription, 

"lie  possessed  prudence  and  the  inferior  virtues," 

for  this  seems  to  be  about  the  net  result  of  the  career  of  such  men 
who  have  lived  the  lives  of  bell-wethers  of  wariness  and  prudence, 
probably  adding  each  year  to  their  worldly  possessions,  while  they 
were  becoming  poorer  and  poorer  in  all  the  virtues  and  graces  that 
go  to  the  formation  of  a  heroic  and  true  life. 

Doctor  Arnold,  the  embodiment  of  wise  prudence  and  sagacious 
caution,  wearied  with  the  inane  course  of  his  countr}'men,  writes, 
"  There  is  nothing  so  revolutionary  and  convulsive  as  the  strain  to  keep 
things  fixed  when  all  the  wox\d  \s,\i^  \.Vv<t  n^tj  Vaw  oC  Its  creation  in 
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eternal  progress."  To-day  the  most  patent  instance  of  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  is  the  situation  of  England;  a  little  discontent  at 
some  old  abuses  of  representation  and  of  suffrage  was  apparent 
during  the  .last  ministry,  and  a  moderate  concession  was  proposed 
that  partook  as  much  of  magnanimity  and  generosity  as  it  did  of 
necessity  ;  the  whole  world  outside  of  conservatism  saw  the  exigency 
and  admired  the  wisdom  that  conceived  the  remedy.  At  this 
juncture  come"  in  our  anti-reform  friends,  and  bring  the  country  to 
the  brink  of  a  social  revolution  ;  and  it  is  so  redeemed  from  its  former 
stoical  indifference  of  the  masses,  that  the  tailors  of  that  kingdom  are 
lauded  for  refusing  to  join  the  great  Reform  demonstration  1  Poor 
tailors !  Poor  England !  Again,  Bishop  Colenso,  in  a  calm  and 
judicious  spirit,  exposed  certain  incongruities  and  unnecessarily  mar- 
vellous stories  of  the  Jewish  Testament,  that  have  no  more  to  do 
with  religion  than  the  vaticinations  of  a  last  year's  almanac  ;  for  this 
the  Bishops,  Councils  and  Courts  of  that  superstition-loving  hierarchy 
have  hunted  and  haunted  their  brothers  with  a  malignity  worthy  of 
any  age  that  stands  prominent  for  a  culmination  in  bigotry  and 
superstition.  It  does  not  seem  possible  of  man  even,  that  writers  of 
homilies  on  charity,  and  daily  readers  of  Jesus'  treatment  of  error  can 
so  stultify  themselves !  Do  they  imagine  the  spread  of  intelligence 
is  to  be  arrested?  This  people  have  read  and  pondered  all  these 
things,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  Ark,  and  the  roamings  of  the  Israel- 
ites have  had  such  a  sifting,  that  even  in  that  priest-ridden  and  con- 
servative country,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to  lower  deeps  of  priva- 
tion, and  of  consequent  ignorance,  to  secure  sincere  receivers  of  a 
salvation  without  comprehension,  and  which  is  in  the  ratio  only  to 
their  credulity.  • 

It  has  been  so  often  asserted  as  to  become  aphoristic,  that  how- 
ever liberal  a  man  may  have  been  in  his  youth,  he  invariably  becomes 
less  so,  if  not  ardently  conservative,  as  he  advances  in  life.  And  yet 
we  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  —  the  error  lies  in  assuming 
the  liberality  of  the  parties ;  and  about  the  only  proof  we  have  is 
the  example  of  a  parcel  of  democratic  judges  and  lawyers,  who  had 
their  bread  to  win,  and  who  started  as  agitators,  winding  up  with  some 
lucrative  office,  and  a  marked  disquietude  of  the  encroachments  of 
the  people  on  the  rights  of  government,  no  matter  how  ordained. 
To  be  sure,  liberal  opinions,  to  be  permanent,  must  have  their  motive 
power  above  mere  worldly  aggrandizements ;  yet  even  in  the  light  of 
expediency,  we  believe  they  are  a  very  safe  and  sure  road  to  material 
prosperity.  The  devotees  to  principles  have,  all  things  considered, 
nothing  to  complain  of.    AVe  could  name  William  Llo^'d  G^xTksavi^ 
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and  Richard  Cobden,  and  hundreds  of  others  less  known  in  the 
"  rank  of  men,"  who  have  not  been  deserted.  They  have  had  their 
daily  reward  in  the  triumph  of  principles,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  now,  when  the  harness  is  to  be  put  off,  they 
have  the  reward  of  their  fellow  men,  substantial  in  a  worldly"  view, 
and  beyond  all  question  sincerely  appreciative,  coming  as  it  does 
after  a  bitter  opposition  of  more  than  twenty  years !  Elihu  the 
Beosite  had  more  faith  in  human  nature  in  his  somewhat  deprecatory 
speech  to  Job  than  to  believe  that  man  loses  faith  and  hope  in  the 
good  and  the  true  as  he  advances  in  years.  , "  Days  should  speak, 
and  the  multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom.  But  there  is  a 
spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  under- 
standing," which,  by  our  exegesis,  would  say,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  the  years  understanding  in  the  measure  that  man  is 
imbued  with  true  knowledge,  with  the  love  of  truth  and  of  right  It 
is  too  atheistic  to  suppose  for  one  moment  that  a  holy  love  of  truth, 
and  a  pure  devotion  to  right  can  be  chilled  by  the  tendencies  of 
increasing  age.  ^ 

The  patent  fact  is  the  opposite  one ;  it  is  they  who  have  been 
longest  in  the  service  of  the  truth  that  least  tolerate  error,  lest  the 
world's  prejudices  be  disturbed  \  with  them  is  no  clinging  to  old 
theories  for  want  of  moral  stamina,  but  they  ever  strive  to  bring  men 
to  the  platform  of  reason  and  common  sense,  God's  own  revelators, 
knowing  that  in  this  direction  alone  lies  man's  true  salvation.  It  is 
not  age,  then,  that  weakens  in  man  his  love  of  the  true,  his  devotion 
to  the  right,  or  chills  his  enthusiam  in  their  cause,  for  this  love  and 
devotion  are  always  young  and  strong ;  but  it  is  error,  anomaly,  and 
monstrosity  taught  for  truth,  made  the  shibboleth  of  it,  that  carry  the 
seeds  of  death  with  them  —  that  are  indeed  those  seeds. 

D.  W.  Vaughan. 


4  mmm^  » 


Away  with  this  hurrah  of  masses,  and  let  us  have  the  considerate 
vote  of  single  men  spoken  on  their  honor  and  their  conscience.  In 
old  Egypt,  it  was  established  law,  that  the  vote  of  a  prophet  be 
reckoned  equal  to  a  hundred  hands.  I  think  it  was  much  under- 
estimated.  "  Clay  and  clay  differ  in  dignity,"  as  we  discover  by  our 
preferences  every  day.  What  a  vicious  practice  is  this  of  our  politi- 
cians at  Washington  pairing  of !  as  if  one  man  who  votes  wrong,  going 
away,  could  excuse  you,  who  mean  to  vote  right,  for  going  away  \ 
or,  as  if  your  presence  did  not  tell  in  more  ways'  than  in  v^ur  vote. 

"^ —  Emtrsoii« 


THE  OLD  SONG  AND  THE  NEW. 
The  Old. 

CLOSE  are  the  shadows  and  dim  is  the  day; 
God  is  away  from  the  world! 
Twilight  encloseth  the  finite  for  aye ; 

God  is  away  from  the  world  1 
Outward  Humanity  leaneth  in  vain, 
Straining  her  vision  a  witness  to  gain  ^ 

Of  the  background  of  being  —  the  infinite  plain ;  — 
God  is  away  from  the  world! 

He  hath  no  part  in  the  voices  of  earth ; 

God  is  away  from  the  world ! 
Man  hath  appraised  them,  and  noted  their  worth ; 

God  is  away  from  the  world ! 
Gather  the  sounds  of  the  sea  and  the  air, 
Harmonies  subtle,  and  symphonies  rare,—  • 
Still  not  a  whisper  from  Deity  there ; 

Qpd  is  away  from  the  world! 

Vainly  we  seek  with  the  eye  and  the  ear; 

God  is  away  from  the  world ! 
His  vesture  and  footprints  no  longer  appear; 

God  is  away  from  the  world ! 
He  Cometh  no  more  with  a  daily  accost 
To  the  finite ;  the  garden  is  cold  with  the  frost, 
And  the  echoes  of  Eden  forever  are  lost : 

God  is  away  from  the  world ! 

Heaven  hath  no  actual  commerce  with  man; 

God  is  away  from  the  world ! 
He  hath  perfected  His  purpose  and  plan; 

God  is  away  from  the  world  ! 
Creation  is  finished  ;   He  sitteth  apart, 
In  a  glory  too  dread  for  the  scene  of  His  art ; 
Too  piercingly  pure  for  Humanity's  heart; 

God  is  away  from  the  world  I 

Truth  is  not  ours  in  its  absolute  ray :  — 

God  is  away  from  the  world! 
Only  poor  gleams  of  the  actual  day ; 

God  is  awa/  from  the  world  I 
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We  reach  not  the  substance ;  we  touch  but  the  screen ; 
Our  hope  is  the  victim  that 's  Jifted  between 
The  real  and  seeming  ;   the  Christ  -  Nazarene ; 
God  is  away  from  the  world! 


The    New. 


I|eirs  of  the  Morning,  we  walk  in  the  light ; 

God  is  forever  with  man ! 
A  day  that  hath  never  a  noon^r  a  night; 

God  is  forever  with  man  ! 
A  day  without  limit,  whose  glories  unfold 
The  statutes  that  time  and  eternity  hold ; 
An  endless  becoming  its  measure  and  mould: 

God  is  forever  with  man ! 

He  sitteth*  a  guest  in  Humanity's  soul ; 

God  is  forever  with  man ! 
Life  leadeth  on  to  an  infinite  goal ;  ^ 

God  is  forever  with  man  ! 
Inward,  not  outward,  is  Deity's  shrine, 
The  Presence  Eternal  —  the  Spirit  Divine, 
And  being  becomes  immortality's  sign ; 

God  is  forever  with  man  ! 

Truth  is  not  veiled  to  mortality's  eye ; 

God  is  forever  with  man  ! 
We  have  a  witness  on  which  to  rely ; 

God  is  forever  with  man  ! 
The  word  is  eternal,  and  cometh  to  all ; 
And  the  inward  rebuke,  and  the  heart's  ceaseless  call. 
Are  tones  from  the  lips  of  the  Father  that  fall ; 

God  is  forever  with  man  ! 

Of  all  that  is  real  the  human  hath  part ; 

God  is  forever  with  man  ! 
Our  roots  are  the  veins  of  the  Infinite  Heart ; 

God  is  forever  with  man ! 
The  Christ  liveth  ever  in  creature  disguise ; 
The  Logos  by  which  every  soul  shall  arise 
Ta  the  gospel  and  glory  of  self-sacrifice ; 

God  is  forever  with  man  I 
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« 

Sing,  little  bluebird,  the  message  ye  bring, 

God  is  forever  with  man  1 
Cleave  the  soft  air  with  a  rapturous  wing; 

God  is  forever  with  xnan  ! 
Warble  the  story  to  forest  and  rill. 
Sweep  up  the  valley  and  bear  to  the  hill 
The  sacred  refrain  of  your  passionate  trill ; 

God  is  forever  with  man ! 

Open,  bright  roses,  and  blossom  the  thought ; 

God  is  forever  with  man ! 
Precious  the  meaning  your  beauty  hath  wrought; 

God  is  forever  with  man ! 
Spread  out  the  sweet  revelation  of  bloom, 
Lift  and  release  from  an  odorous  tomb, 
The  secret  embalmed  in  a  honied  perfume ; 

God  is  forever  with  man  ! 

Dance,  happy  billow,  and  say  to  the  shores 

God  is  forever  with  man ! 
Echo,  sea-caverns,  the  truth  evermore, 

God  is  forever  with  man  I 
Bear  on,  Creation,  the  symbol  and  sign, 
That  being  unfolds  in  an  aura  divine, 
And  soul  moveth  on  in  an  infinite  line; 

God  is  forever  with  man  ! 

Augusta  Cooper  Bristol. 


ECCLESIASTICAL    CONTINUITY. 

THE  January  number  of  the  Christian  Examiner  has  a  paper 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  on  "The  Destinies  of  Ecclesiastial 
Religion."  In  it  the  subject  of  "  Ecclesiastical  Continuity,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  taken  up  and  considerably  dwelt  upon.  The  Professor 
seems  clearly  enough  to  recognize  that  the  Church  in  substance  is 
no  ecclesiasticism,  that  it  is  the  communion  of  believers  and  workers 
for  humanity,  the  embodied  soul  of  Truth  and  Progress  among  men. 
Or,  as  he  puts  it,  it  is  "  the  recognition  and  visible  representation  of 
a  fact  That  fact  is  the  progressive  education  of  human  society, 
considered  as  one  organic  and  continuous  whole."  That  definition 
is  very  just,  provided  it  be  received  without  any  technical  or  ecclesi- 
astical qualification  upon  the  words. 

3 
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■  It  will  hardly  answer  in  presence  of  that  definition  to  identify  the 
Church  wilh  any  particular  form  of  faith  and  observance,  or  any 
given  institution.  It  is  not  Romanism  or  Protestantism,  Unitarian- 
ism  or  Liberalism,  or  Christianity  itself  as  an  embodiment  or  outer 
establishment.  These  all  may  perish  and  the  Church  survive  un- 
harmed, or  they  may  be  very  essentially  modified  and  transformed, 
and  it  suffer  no  detriment,  but  rather  be  advantaged  by  the  change. 

It  is  an  essential  life,  higher  and  more  than  they  all,  the  just  and 
fitting  form  evermore  of  the  soul's  free  ascending  growth  and  vigor, 
as  spontaneous  as  Nature,  as  large  and  as  expanding  as  Truth  and 
Destiny.  It  is  often  and  probably  quite  generally  outside  the  large 
and  imposing  organizations  that  usurp  the  ecclesiastical  name  ;  the 
unrecognized  and  unbaptized  church,  ignored  not  only,  but  cast  out 
from  the  existing  communions.  It  is  the  Essenes  in  the  wilderness, 
living  amid  solitudes,  in  secret  gathering  growth  and  strength,  and 
all  divinest  virtues,  a  power  little  felt  or  thought  of,  and  yet  lifting 
and  regenerating  the  world  continually.  It  is  the  collective  brother- 
hood of  thought,  liberality,  excellence.  Under  this  view  it  is  mani- 
festly true  that  man,  that  society  is  under  tutelage,  that  the  Church 
is  perpetual.  Its  life  and  effective  force  must  be  co-extensive  with 
the  continuance  of  the  race  on  our  planet. 

But  it  is  so  easy  to  confound  and  identify  this  broad  life  and  com- 
munion wilh  an  establishment,  some  set  dispensation,  that  men  here 
are  constantly  falling  into  the  oddest  mistakes.  Just  such  Professor 
Hedge  seems  to  be  guilty  of  in  the  illustration  he  adduces  of  the 
power  and  persistence  of  ecclesiastical  continuity.  France  under- 
took once  to  make  way  with  Christianity,  and  formally  to  install 
theism  in  its  stead,  but  "  the  repulsed  and  insulted  faiths  came  troop- 
ing in  the  wake  of  the  allied  armies,"  and  "  in  France  of  the  restora- 
tion, ecclesiastical  continuity  resumed  its  sway.'*  The  "  continuity  " 
here  must  be  the  establishment,  the  faiths  and  worships,  the  ecclesi- 
asticism  of  the  Europe  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  theism  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a  shallow  cant  and  negation  as  it  was,  can,  in  its 
swift  defeat  and  departure,  show  nothing  of  the  destiny  of  a  sober, 
genuine  theism,  while  the  rehabilitation  of  the  old  institutions  can 
indicate  nothing  but  the  tenacious  life  and  slow  death  of  established 
forms,  proving,  if  aught,  a  fact  quite  too  much,  one  would  think,  for 
the  purpose  of  an  Unitarian  divine.  The  doctrine  of  continuity  and 
tutelage  so  illustrated  is  equally  good  for  the  latitude  of  Rome  as  of 
Cambridge.  In  fact,  we  cannot  frame  a  plea  for  tutelage  or  continu- 
ity which  ignores  liberty,  the  prerogatives  of  the  soul,  which  falls 
short  of  its  full  requirement  •,  irvdeed,  that  does  not  furnish  ready  argu- 
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ment  for  formalists  and  grossest  idolators  to  use  against  all  dissen- 
tients, and,  on  the  other  hand,  can  urge  nothing  for  reform  and  the 
rights  of  conscience  without  conducting  to  liberty  full  and  perfect 
And  this  is  the  logical,  inevitable  consequent  of  Protestantism.  One 
or  the  other  alternative  every  man  must  take ;  there  is  no  escape. 
We  must  have  a  tutelage  such  as  obtains  in  mathematics,  one  that 
respects  the  soul,  or  we  shall  have  no  standing  place  secure  from 
Rome, 

Under  the  biasses  of  education  and  habit,  men  fall  into  the  way 
of  identifying  their  church  and  communion  with  the  new  Jerusalem 
of  God,  and  fancy  if  the  institution  falls,  society  is  disorganized  and 
man  bereft  of  guidance.  They  shall  see  it  a  very  grave  mistake. 
Schools  of  science,  depositary  in  some  measure  of  truth  and  dis- 
covery have  taken  on  baptism  into  a  name,  planting  upon  some 
founder,  fancying  themselves  the  ward  of  all  the  abiding  and  sole 
church  in  physics,  but  the  elaborate  systems  Ptolemaic,  Eudoxian, 
Aristotelian,  have  been  outgrown  and  left  behind,  and  the  hosts  of 
inquirers  marching  on,  reaching  forward  ever  to  the  beyond,  have 
taken  on  such  forms  of  activity  and  life,  and  accepted  such  beliefs 
and  methods  as  have  seemed  fitting  to  the  new  hour.  And  here 
nothing,  that  is  in  prescription,  is  fixed  ;  all  is  fluid,  and  may  be 
changed  to-morrow.  So  are  they  also  that  are  born  of  the  spirit 
The  soul  taketh  on  such  body  as  pleaseth  it. 

Would  'st  thou  seek  in  a  dogma  to  prison  its  form  ? 
It  i^  free,  and  flies  forth  on  the  wings  of  the  storm. 

How  long  the  present  types  and  mould  will  continue  to  obtain,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  Men  change  slowly,  and  the  present  denomi- 
nations, the  dispensation  generally  which  we  call,  regarded  as  a  form 
of  ecclesiastical  life,  Christianity,  may  continue  dominant  many  gen- 
erations. But  the  disintegrations  are  commenced  and  shall  bear 
them  all  to  the  sea.  Whether  with  one  age  or  a  thousand,  the  en- 
franchisement is  sure,  the  dominance  of  the  spiritual  over  the  outer 
and  the  formal. 

It  is  a  mistake  also  to  suppose,  as  our  author  does,  that  there  is 
something  incongruous  between  philosophy  and  religion.  There  is  a 
difference  he  intimates,  radical  and  inextinguishable,  "between  a 
church  and  a  school  of  religious  philosophy."  "  Such  associations 
(as  the  latter,)  exist  under  all  dispensations,  but  they  have  never 
succeeded  in  planting  a  church  or  supplanting  one."  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  for  this  matter,  there  has  hardly  yet  in  history 
been  to  any  considerable  extent  that  poise  and  bWnduv^  ol  ^o>i5^X 
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with  reverence  and  a  true  religion,  that  there  must  be,  to  make  such 
a  realization  possible.  The  sages,^  the  philosophers  have  been  too 
speculative,  too  purely  and  coldly  intellectual,  while  the  saints  have 
been  out  of  proportion  emotional,  too  little  familiar  with  the  media- 
tions and  communions  of  thought.  One  of  the  most  effective  schools, 
however,  ever  founded  among  men  was  of  just  this  high  cast,  —  the 
institution  of  Pythagoras.  A  school  of  religious  philosophy,  it  was 
also  pre-eminently  a  church,  and  had  as  a  church  long  and  powerful 
vitality.  It  essayed,  albeit  with  only  a  partial  success,  organization 
and  living  on  the  true  basis,  on  the  plan  which  remains  yet  the  un- 
realized ideal. 

The  truths  that  shall  command  the  assent  and  warm  the  heart  of 
the  future  ages  must  be  scientific.  Scientific  not  in  the  sense  of 
belonging  to  outer  empiric  knowledge,  but  in  the  sense  of  answering 
to  the  authoritative  ideas  of  the  soul.  The  worship  must  be  discrimi- 
nating and  intelligent.  We  have  had  enough  and  all  too  much  of 
hearsays  and  blind  credence.  It  is  time  that  men  should  consider 
and  reflect  some.  We  must  have  light,  science,  thought,  and  there 
is  no  danger  that  people  will  fail  to  be  earnest  and  devout.  AVe  shall 
not  swallow  the  infinite.  The  mystery  of  existence,  the  unsolved 
problem  of  time,  eternity,  immensity,  destiny,  will  confront  us  still, 
and  the  soul  will  bow  in  awe  before  the  supreme.  But  there  will  be 
light  and  freedom ;  it  will  not  be  possessed  with  spectres,  nor  over- 
borne with  superstition.  The  eternal  ideas,  the  radiant  symbols  of 
the  everlasting  will  shine  and  illumine,  revealing  while  they  veil. 
Men  will  walk  in  the  light  of  great  Truth,  Duty,  Liberty,  and  to  a 
sure  Destiny.  They  will  rise  to  a  pure  worship.  There  is  no  power 
that  will  stir  the  reverence  and  love  in  the  human  bosom  like  the 
ideal  truths.  Would  you  have  men  religious,  conduct  them  to  this 
fountain. 

This  will  likely  be  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  the 
Future,  distinguishing  it  from  all  that  has  gone  before,  tliat  it  will 
unite  in  living  harmony,  in  perfect  accord,  and  blending  the  most 
absolute  freedom,  the  highest  discernments  in  thought,  with  the  deep- 
est experiences  of  reverence  and  religion,  being  withal  in  tlie  most 
emphatic  sense /r^zr/Zra/,  a  life,  a  sublime  anthem  to  Heaven. 

Philosophy  not  friendly  to  religion  ?  Why  the  very  aim  and  culmi- 
nation of  philosophy  is,  by  the  testimony  of  t'he  regal  thinkers  of  the 
wprld,  to  exalt  the  soul  to  a  home  in  the  infinite  presence,  to  entire 
possession  and  perfect  repose.  It  is  to  ravish  it  with  the  supreme 
beauties,  so  that  it  may  forget  all  other  loves  and  follow  only  th^m. 
Pythagoras  held  it "  the  purificatiou  and  perfection  of  human  life, 
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reducing  it  to  the  Divine  Resemblance,^^  "  AVith  me,"  says  Fichte,  "  the 
emotions  of  the  heart  proceed  only  from  perfect  intellectual  clear- 
ness ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  that  the  clearness  1  have  now  attained," 
(referring  to  those  "  deeper  glances  into  Religion,"  of  which  the  Des- 
tination of  Man  was  the  fruit  and  expression,)  "shall  also  take  effect 
upon  my  heart."  Hence  went  the  soul  forth  in  those  rapturous  yet 
subdued  utterances  of  trust,  devotion,  piety,  which  have  few  parallels 
in  any  book,  old  or  new. 

"  Sublime  and  Living  Will !  named  by  no  name,  compassed  by  no 
thought,  I  may  well  raise  my  soul  t^thee,  for  thou  and  1  are  not  di- 
vided. Thy  voice  sounds  in  me,  mine  resounds  in  thee,  and  all  my 
thoughts,  if  they  be  but  true  and  good,  are  thought  in  thee.  In  thee 
the  incomprehensible,  I  myself  and  the  world  become  clearly  com- 
prehensible to  me  ;  all  the  enigmas  of  my  existence  are  solved,  and 
perfect  harmony  arises  in  my  soul. 

"  I  hide  my  face  before  thee,  and  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth. 
How  thou  art  and  seemest  to  thine  own  being,  I  can  never  know, 
any  more  than  1  can  become  thyself.  After  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  spirit  lives,  I  shall  comprehend  thee  as  little  as  I  do  now  in 
this  earthly  house.  In  my  conception  oi person  there  are  limitations. 
How  can  I  transfer  that  to  thee  without  these  ? 

"  But  thy  relations  to  me  mortal  and  to  all  mortals  lie  open  before 
my  e}'es  ;  let  me  but  be  what  I  ought  to  be,  and  they  will  surround 
me  more  clearly  than  the  consciousmss  of  my  oivn  existence. 

"  Ascending  to  this  view,  I  become  a  new  creature,  and  my  whole 
relations  to  the  existing  world  are  changed.  The  two  by  which  my 
mind  was  formerly  united  to  the  world,  and  by  whose  secret  guidance 
I  followed  all  its  movements,  are  forever  sundered,  and  1  stand  free, 
calm,  and  immovable,  a  universe  to  myself.  ....  My  mind  is  for- 
ever closed  against  embarrassment  and  perplexity,  against  uncertainty, 
doubt  and  anxiety ;  my  heart  against  grief,  repentance,  and  desire. 
Calm  and  unmoved  I  look  down  on  all  things,  for  I  know  that  I  can- 
not explain  a  single  event,  nor  comprehend  its  connection  with  that 
which  alone  concerns  me.     In  His  world  all  things  prosper ;  this 

satisfies  me,  and  in  this  belief  I  stand  fast  as  a  rock My 

breast  is  steeled  against  annoyance  on  account  of  personal  offences, 
and  vexations,  or  exultation  in  personal  merit ;  for  my  whole  per- 
sonality has  disappeared  in  the  contemplation  of  the  purpose  of  my 
being. 

"  Now  that  I  have  no  longer  any  sense  for  the  transitory  and  perish- 
able, the  universe  appears  before  my  eyes  under  transformed  aspect. 
The  dead,  heavy  mass  vfhich  did  but  stop  up  spac^  Yv2C&  v^tvv^^^^'axA 
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ill  its  place  there  flows  onward  with  the  rusiiing  music  of  m^ 
waves,  an  eternal  stream  of  life,  and  power,  and  action,  which  ; 
from  the  original  source  of  all  life,  from  thy  life,  O  Infinite  One  I^ 
all  life  is  thy  life,  and  only  the  religious  eye  penetrates  to  the  reaS 
of  true  Beauty 

"  So  I  live  and  am ;  so  am  unchangeably,  abiding  and  complete  for 
eternity.  For  this  existence  is  not  any  thing  assumed  from  without; 
it  is  my  own  true,  proper  substance  and  being." 

These  effects  shall  increase  and  enlarge,  undl  the  prophetic  dream 
be  realized.  The  bans  shall  bt  celebrated,  and  reason  and  faith 
stand  joined  in  indissoluble  wedlock.  Faith  shall  not  famish  for  the 
ideal  truths,  nor  speculation  go  cold,  and  for  lack  of  the  quickening 
affections.  Perhaps  to  be  brought  about  through  some  signal  advent, 
visit  to  men  of  a  Messianic  thinker  in  whom  these  two  elements  shall 
dwell  in  full  perfection,  in  finest  poise,  uniting  with  all  the  wealth  of 
philosophic  thought,  the  deepest  fervor  of  the  saint,  pouring  new 
beauty  over  life,  retouching  all  the  forms  and  redeeming  the  vital  and 
the  good  from  each,  bringing  new  era  of  enfranchisement  for  the 
race.  Such  a  mediator  is  much  needed  in  our  world  at  present.  Or 
perhaps  by  the  united  effort  of  all,  struggling  up  to  liberty  and  pos- 
session. 

Knowledge  shall  be  faith  and  thought  reverence,  the  ripest  con- 
clusions of  philosophy,  the  intuitions  of  reason,  one  with  the  divine 
word,  the  inspiration  also  of  worship  and  of  life.  With  the  deepest 
enthusiasms  shall  blend  the  clearest  insights,  the  calmest,  most  intel- 
ligent recognitions-  The  purest  conceptions  shall  be  the  highest 
objects  of  reverence. 

Tliis  is  appointed  us  by  destiny  in  the  near  advancing  future,  sure 
as  the  elective  counsels  of  God.  Institutions,  churches,  established 
order,  shall  crumble  and  fall  to  make  way  for  this  coming.  Theorists 
will  speculate  and  dream  of  the  perplexity  of  establishment,  and  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  church.  But  .all  the  vaticinations  shall  fail. 
The  chariot  of  the  divine  conquest  will  not  stay. 

"  His  purposes  shall  ripen  fast, 
With  every  opening  hour." 

He  maketh  the  winds  his  messengers,  and  his  ministers  flames  of 
fire.  All  Nature  works  and  travails  to  hasten  forward  the  bright 
consummation. 

C.  D.  B.  Mills. 


THE  NEW  HEAVENS  AND  THE  NEW  EARTH. 

IN  every  age  of  human  progress  and  development  there  is,  as  it 
were,  a  forethought,  and  a  promise  of  something  better  to  come. 
The  best  and  loftiest  instincts  of  the  race  are  never  satisfied  with  the 
consummation  of  interests  merely  temporal  and  superficial.  They 
must  have  "  new  heavens  "  and  a  "  new  earth  "  built  up,  somehow, 
by  the  relation  of  things  spiritual,  fundamental,  and  progressive. 
Even  the  thoughtless  and  conservative  have  the  dream  at  least  of 
a  "  millenium,''  figuring  it  out  of  some  problematical  book  of  Daniel 
and  its  contradictory  equations,  or  reading  it  in  the  oriental  tableaux 
and  dissolving  views  of  tlic  Apocalypse.  Then  there  is  that  wide- 
spread conviction  and  confession  of  the  general  heart  that  the  whole 
world  needs  a  spiritual  reformation,  a  moral  upturning  and  revolution, 
a  regeneration  of  ethics  as  by  fire  and  sword  not  inaptly  symbolized, 
as  it  is,  in  the  graphic  legends  and  language  of  apostles  who  speak,  so 
metaphorically,  of  the  material  elements  of  our  globe  "we-Z/iV/^as  with 
fer\'ent  heat " ;  the  earth  and  the  heavens  being  dissolved  in  sulphu- 
reous holocausts;  every  mountain  ablaze  with  volcanoes; — the  stars 
falling  from  their  spheres  in  wildest  confusion  ;  and  the  wide  universe 
itself  rolling  together  like  a  blazing,  crisping  and  withered  Scroll  1 
See,  too,  in  what  extravagant  forms  are  represented  the  incarnate: 
hopes  and  heroes  by  whose  agency  the  social  reconstruction  or  revo- 
lution was  to  be  achieved.  The  Jews  had  their  ideal  of  a  Messiah, 
sword  in  hand,  with  a  helmet  on  ;  having  his  advent  with  triumphant 
glories  and  a  resistless  military  force,  amid  shouting  legions,  with 
flourish  of  trumpets,  trampling  under  foot  the  tyrannies  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  battering  down  the  towers  of  imperial  pride,  while  the 
banners  of  victory  floated  far  and  wide  ;  and  when  the  real  Deliverer 
of  the  time  ///V/come,  in  all  the  pacific  simplicity  of  his  purpose,  with 
only  twelve  fishermen  as  his  retinue,  a  Nazarene  plebeian,  born  in  a 
manger,  the  "  son  of  a  carpenter,"  and  no  less  in  a  right  sense  "  Son  of 
God,"  they  knew  him  not,  but  only  called  him  a  blaspheming  preten- 
der, a  dangerous  traitor  and  heretic  ;  —  still  clinging  to  their  passion- 
ate and  false  ideas  of  a  national  and  political  despot,  while  he  was 
reasoning,  how  dispassionately,  of  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world  1  Face 
to  face  they  had  daily  converse  with  him  respecting  their  hopes  of 
such  a  Redeemer  coming  to  conquer  for  them  the  wordly  distincnons 
after  which  they  panted,  and  even  the  woman  .of  Samaria  at  the  well 
(poor  simple  soul)  as  she  talked  with  him,  seemed  to  be  all  in  the 
dark  as  she  said,  half  stupidly,  in  answer  to  his  exalted  revelations, 
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"Oh,  we  know,  that  when  the  '  Messias  *  cometh  which  is  called 
*  Christ,'  then  it  will  be  so  and  so."  Thus  it  seems  the  world  never 
knows  or  appreciates  its  real  deliverers  during  their  actual  presence, 
life -service  and  sacrifices.  They  are,  ever,  in  the  undercurrent  of 
those  influences  which  most  absolutely  affect  or  sway  society,  com- 
paratively obscure,  and  of  little  social  weight  or  prominence  as  the 
world  goes,  outside  and  away  from  the  predominant  conventionali- 
ties,—  humble  men,  mechanics,  fishermen,  the  denizens  of  some 
poor  country  village  of  Nazareth,  and  looked  upon  only  as  incendia- 
ries, heretics,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace.  "  He  hath  a  devil  and  is. 
mad  "  is  ever  the  edict  against  those  in  advance  of  their  time.  Some 
poor  printer's  boy  in  an  attic  inaugurates  the  grand  enterprize  of 
freedom  for  the  enslaved  African  in  this  land  ;  becomes  tlie  leader  of 
an  anti-slavery  sentiment,  now  so  all  controlling,  labors  on  for  nearly 
half  a  century  to  that  end  through  every  species  of  obloquy,  opposi- 
tion, persecution,  imprisonment,  with  no  armament,  or  instrumentality 
but  the  "  shield  of  faith  "  the  "  sword  of  the  spirit "  and  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  no  Garrison  but  his  own  good  name,  till  at  last  (thanks 
be  to  God)  he  sees  in  his  latter  days  that  Zion  of  his  hopes  arise  and 
shine,  "  her  light  being  come."  Or  some  honest  handicraftman  of 
the  West,  the  anointed  patriarch  Abraham  for  that  suffering  race, 
called  by  that  same  benign  providence  for  their  redemption,  leaves 
his  unfinished  rails  in  Illinois,  and  out  of  his  official  seat  as  our 
President,  sets  the  seal,  by  his  edicts,  to  what  the  other  had  counciled 
and  the  time's  necessity  demanded. 

He  may  be  called,  he  was  called,  awkward,  ungainly,  boorish,  and 
charged  as  are  all  champions  for  the  right,  with  being  ignorant,  med- 
dlesome, radical  and  insane,  and  yet  these  are  the  men  whose  influ- 
ence, though  so  oft  unappreciated,  goes  finally  for  the  moulding  of 
public  sentiment,  the  remodelling  of  institutions  and  republics,  and 
the  regeneration  of  society,  through  the  more  visible  influences  of  the  ' 
powers  that  be,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical,  the  influences  of 
the  world  which  carry  it  so,  for  a  time,  gaily,  with  craft  and  with 
shoutings,  may  seem  to  float  full  crowned  on  the  topmost  wave  of 
social  success.  The  greatest  moral  influences  which  the  world  has 
ever  known  are  generally  occult,  retired,  and  not  specially  demonsta- 
tive.  Like  some  mysterious  champion  of  a  tournament  whom  nobody 
seems  to  know,  riding  into  the  ring  of  the  arena  with  a  vizor  down, 
conquering  one  after  another  of  his  antagonists  ;  overthrowing  with^ 
his  powerful  lance  the  .presumptions  of  this  foe,  and  unhorsing  the 
arrogant  onset  of  that ;  so  this  incognito  spirit  of  universal  truth, 
justice  and  liberty,  plumed  only  by  the  glorious  consciousness  of  a 
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noble  cause,  clad  only  in  the  solemn  armor  of  the  living  God,  circles 
in  among  the  world's  antagonisms,  receiving  the  shock  and  the  crash 
of  their  combined  forces,  but  still  going  round  "  conquering  and  to 
conquer,"  while  it  disarms  one  after  another  of  those  party  organiza- 
tions, paralyzing  their  pretensions,  driving  that  invincible  shaft  of 
truth  clear  through  the  brittle  shield  of  their  selfishness  and  sophis- 
tries, unmasking  the  deceit  of  the  so-called  religious  associations 
and  assumptions,  standing,  at  last,  iconoclastic  and  alone  within  the 
centre  of  its  field  of  conquest,  and  proving  that  **  he  who  doeih  the 
will  of  God,  and  he  onl\\  abideth  forever."  How  mistaken  and  con- 
tracted in  general,  seems  to  be  the  criterion  of  principles  and  policy 
by  which  it  is  thought  any  great  enterprises  for  social  and  moral 
reformation  may  be  conducted.  Half  the  organizations  of  the  world 
for  these  objects  are  incrusted  and  cramped  by  timid,  selfish,  and 
one-sided  or  *'  south-sided  "  reservations  and  conditions.  Thus,  in 
any  given  time,  the  several  parties  in  politics  are  each  apt  to  think 
that  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  consumma- 
tion of  its  principles  or  platforni,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  repub- 
lic, or  for  the  Union,  but  in  the  triumph  of  iis  policy,  and  that  if,  by 
any  chance,  the  sceptre  pusses  out  of  its  hands,  it  will  be  justified, 
not  only  in  protest  but  in  active  resistance  to  the  constituted  author- 
ity! Out  of  that  conceit  grew  the  recent  rebellion,  with  the  infernal 
despotic  purpose  which  jjervaded  it.  So,  in  the  Church,  each  sect  in 
its  self-conceit,  imagines  that  the  whole  scheme  of  human  salvation  is 
contained  in  their  catechism,  in  their  confession  of  faith,  in  their  little 
creed  ;  that  there  is  no  hope  for  humanity,  morally  or  spiritually,  out- 
side of  the  articles  and  formulas  of  their  church. 

Each  of  these  organizations,  temporal  and  spiritual,  are  busy  with 
their  acchimalionb  and  hallelujahs  as  to  the  "millenium,"  and  by  con- 
ventions and  associative  action  are  never  weary  with  proclaiming  its 
conditions.  One,  as  well  and  as  wide-mouthed  as  the  other,  can  sing 
and  shout  lustily  of  the  *'good  time  coming,"  which  they  insist  can 
be  culminated  or  achieved  only  through  their  metliods,  and  on  their 
express  terms  of  communion.  Meanwhile,  outside  or,  if  you  will, 
inside  of  all  these  organizations  there  is  a  public  and  private  moral 
sense,  a  keen,  growing  conviction  as  to  certain  general  principles,  an 
instinctive  consciousness  of  fundamental  truths  and  of  the  absolutely 
right,  which  cannot  safely  be  compromised;  —  a  radical  theory,  not 
always  compacted  in  any  visible  association,  but  none  the  less  actual 
and  positive  because  diffused  in  the  general  thought,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion the  "  new  heavens  "  and  the  "  new  earth  "  will  never  come  till 
these  general  principles  of  fundamental  rectitude,  ^xvd  Y3ls\\c^^  ^xv^ 
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liberal  thought  are  more  distinctly  recognized  by  all  parties,  both  in 
Church  and  State. 

People  sometimes  wonder  what  has  become  of  this  or  that  organ- 
izalion  in  politics  that  was  once  strong  and  compact  as  "  an  army 
witli  banners,"  and  why  it  is  that  such  another  association  or  denom- 
ination in  the  Church  is  declining  and  has  lost  power  and  place  while 
its  indications  of  thrift,  whether  by  ministers,  representatives,  or  sen- 
ators are  banished  into  obscurity  by  popular  sentiment.  It  is  because 
they  have  been  disloyal  to  those  cardinal  principles  of  liberty  and 
right  on  which  all  great  issues  in  Church  or  State  are  finally  depend- 
ent. It  is  because  that  same  rigid,  uncompromising  popular  senti- 
ment has  come  to  them,  confronted  them  with  its  "  Mene,  Mene^ 
Tekel,  Upharsin,"  —  ("Go  your  way!  You  are  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ances !  You  are  found  wanting  I ")  And  so,  in  the  long  run,  the 
confidence  of  the  reformer  must  be,  under  God,  in  a  certain  enlight« 
ened  moral  sentiment  in  the  community,  a  certain  stringency  of 
reserved  moral  power.  And  were  it  not  for  this  ;  were  it  not  for  that 
reserved  moral  force  and  power  of  conscience  holding  itself  ready, 
on  the  instant  of  a  signal  or  a  crisis,  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  an 
oppressed  principle,  whether  in  Italy  or  the  United  States,  I  confess 
I  should  almost  despair  of  that  coming  of  the  kingdom.  After  all,  it 
was  not  so  much  a  banded  military  force,  which  went  for^vard,  by  roll 
of  dnim,  to  the  working  out  of  our  national  salvation,  or,  not  that  alto- 
gether, important  as  it  was ;  not  so  much  the  swords  of  Grant  or 
of  Sherman,  efficient  as  they  were,  as  the  sharper  convictions  which 
for  thirty  years  past  has  been  gathering  energy  through  the  aims  and 
arguments  of  the  radical  lovers  of  free^lom,  a  compacted  conscious- 
ness, or  conscientiousness  which  they  had  infused  into  the  popu- 
lar sympathy,  and  which  needed  only  a  sufficient  friction  or  motive 
to  set  it  in  a  blaze,  and  give  it  outward  expression.  That  impulse  or 
motive  was  furnished  by  the  insolent  audacity  which  initiated  the  late 
rebellion.  ^That  outbreak  of  a  treacherous  Southcni  oligarchy  not  only 
roused  all  the  loyalty  of  the  North,  and  waked  up  its  purpose  to 
stand  by  the  Union,  but  opened  its  eyes,  in  other  respects,  to  that  of 
which  the  abolitionists  had  so  long  forewarned  them,  the  despotic  and 
fixed  purpose  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  South,,  and  the  suici- 
dal tendencies  of  all  injustice.  Then,  the  North  was  fully  roused  to 
a  sense  of  its  obligations  and  dangers ;  then  our  farmers  began  to 
buckle  on  their  knapsacks,  leaving  their  ploughs  in  the  furrow !  Then 
the  mechanic  dropped  his  tools  and  took  up  the  musket !  Then  the 
fisherman  left  his  net  and  fishing-boat  and  took  to  the  na\7,  the 
frigate,  and  the  gunboat !    Then  our  boys  left  their  colleges  jind  took 
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to  shoulder  straps  for  their  diplomas  !     Then  their  mothers  and  sis- 
ters, half  in  tears,  with  beating  hearts,  helped  equip  them  and  sent 
them  forth  with  an  invocation  for  God's  blessing  1     Then  loyalty,  and 
patriotism,  and  the  Union,  and  Libert)',  and  human  rights,  and  the 
"  dear  old  Flag,"  became  as  household  words  every  day,  current  as 
the  air  we  breathe  all  over  the  North,  mingling  in  all  our  prayers, 
keeping  time  to  every  heart's  beat,  the  very  motives  to  our  daily 
deeds,  and  the  ministering  angels  of  our  soldiers'  death-beds.     So 
much  for  the  popular  sentiment  within  the  sphere  of  things  political. 
Then,  too,  look  at  the  Church  and  the  Ministry,  and  the  changes 
which  have  been  going  on  there,  and  are  still  in  course.     The  time 
was,   and    not  long  ago  either,   when   for  a  minister  to  express 
or  proclaim  in  the  pulpit  a  radical  sentiment,  whether  in  religion  or 
politics,  or  to  exchange  with  Theodore  Parker,  as  the  writer  of  this 
knows  but  too  well  by  personal  experience,  was  almost  as  much  as 
his  life  was  worth ;  certainly  it  was  as  much  as  his  place  or  salary 
was  worth,  and  those  are  synonyms,  we  suppose,  for  his  living ;  — 
when  anti-slavery  preaching  was  the  exception,  and  when  he  who 
indulged  it  was  denounced  and  excommunicated,  even  here  at  the 
North,  as  secular,  political,  fanatical,  and  meddling  with  forbidden 
topics.     But  the  Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,  of  Jeff  Davis, 
and  General  Grant,  through   the  impulse  of  a  belligerent   popular 
sentiment,  have  changed  all  that.     Many  a  parish  that  once  closed 
its  doors  with  a  **  slam  bang  "  against  every  breath  of  theological  or 
reform  sentiment  has  now  taken  its  doors  almost  off  the  hinges,  to 
let  in  that  "King  of  Glory  "  the  genius  of  "universal  emancipation  ! " 
Many  a  parishoner  who  used  to  stamp  and  swear,  and  grit  his  teeth, 
and  walk  angrily  out  of  church  if  his  minister  so  much  as  prayed  in 
gospel  words  for  "  the  breaking  of  every  yoke,"  and   "  letting  the 
oppressed  go  free,"  now  changes  his  tone,  and  is  angry  if  his  minis- 
ter does  not  pray,  at  least  in  general  terms,  for  the  consummation 
of  those  great  principles  by  which  our  suffering  country  is  to  be  re- 
constructed and  saved,  and  many  a  preacher  once  reticient  or  indif- 
ferent, or  held  in  check  by  a  timid  parochial  policy  on  these  grand 
themes  of  human  rights,  has  now  grown  mighty  and  bold  under  the 
urgent  aspect  of  the  limes,  and  is  raising  the  trumpet  with  quite  a 
flourish  to  his  once  recreant  lips.     So  far  well,  and  all  hail  I  say  we 
to  the  returning  prodigals  who  once  denounced  us.     But,  ah  !     How 
sad  to  think  of  the  time,  the  vantage  ground,  and  the  power  lost  to 
us  as  a  people  by  these  past  compromises  with  wrong,  these  past 
delinquencies  of  the  church,  the  ministry  and  the  people,  and  how,  in 
like  proportion  as  we  at  the  North  have  held  bacVi  feom  >^^  ;iANw:»K.^ 
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and  avowal  of  right,  or  a  protest  against  wrong,  the  Southern  con-* 
spiracy  and  pro-slavery  plottings  were  pressing  forward  to  more  in- 
iquitous wrong,  with  every  sort  of  scheme  for  our  overthrow  and  sub- 
jugation. I  believe,  as  I  believe  I  live,  that  had  the  religious  and 
moral  sentiment  of  the  North  been  properly  disciplined  or  expressed, 
for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more,  and  brought  fully  up  to  the  demands 
of  the  time  ;  had  the  ministry  instead  of  temporizing,  and  babbling 
about  creeds,  and  preaching  "  south-side  views  "  in  vindication  or 
excuse  of  manifest  wrongs  spoken  out  with  boldness  against  them, 
and  so  rightly  integrated  popular  sentiment,  we  might  never  have 
had  either  the  late  Southern  rebellion,  or  the  present  ferment  in 
our  ecclesiastical  and  social  relations.  Meanwhile,  what  have  we 
as  the  net  result  of  all  this  time-serving  and  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  and  clergy  ?  A  ministry  at  a  discount,  church- 
goers in  a  minority,  comeouters  every  day  multiplying,  the  people 
wide  awake  to  the  realizing  sense  of  their  rights  and  needs,  and  rad- 
icalism, thank  God,  more  and  more  in  the  ascendant,  both  in  our 
ecclesiastical  relations  and  State  policies.  Evident  enough  it  is,  now, 
that  every  organization  or  individual,  which  chooses  to  serve  "  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  rather  than  infinite  truth,  the  claims 
of  the  Spirit,  and  God  Almighty,  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  an  account 
to  settle  with  this  sublime  autocrat,  and  this  we  hold  to  be  a  self-evi- 
dent truth,  confirmed  by  all  our  past  experience,  that  every  party, 
whether  autocratic  or  democratic,  which  ignores  the  great  demand  of 
universal  justice  or  is  disloyal  to  the  great  radical  question  of  human 
rights  and  human  liberties.  North  or  South,  "  goes  by  the  board," 
sooner  or  later,  and  is  numerically  disfranchised.  And  so,  through 
all  these  elements  of  popular  sentiment  as  they  work  in  the  re- 
lations and  revolutions  of  the  Church,  all  through  the  flashing  fires 
of  our  national  struggles,  I  see  the  apocaly'pse  of  "  the  new  heav- 
ens," the  vision  of  a  long-suffering  nation  at  last  redeemed  !  Des- 
pite all  the  discouragements,  clouds,  counteractions,  and  drawbacks 
of  the  present  executive  policy  at  Washington,  so  great  has  been, 
and  is  my  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  and  culmination  of  radical 
principles,  that  I  will  indulge  the  vision  which  so  haunts  me.  I 
see  a  victorious  army  uprisen  from  the  slavery  which  has  so  long 
bound  them,  —  (with  faces  black  as  the  dark  night  of  sorrow  through 
which  they  have  passed,)  transfigured  and  triumphant  ever}'where, 
for  the  saving  of  the  nation.  I  see,  as  a  consequence  of  all  this, 
three  millions  of  serfs  forever  disenthralled,  and  singing  the  songs 
of  their  redemption,  to  be  echoed  soon  by  the  world  in  chorus.  I 
see  through  parting  clouds,  tii^  ^xom^  o^  those  dear  youth  of  ours, 
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out  of  our  homes,  on  the  battle-field,  our  sons  and  brothers,  gone 
before,  not  lost,  and  standing,  transfigured,  as  in  Raphael's  picture  of 
the  "  Transfiguration,"  the  angels  standing  about  the  loving  Christ 
I  see  through  their  labors,  sacrifices,  and  struggles  "  in  prospectu," 
one  homogeneous  people,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  from  East  to 
Western  Oceans'  jshore.  I  see  labor  and  individual  rights  everywhere 
rising  to  be  respected,  irrespective  of  complexion,  caste,  or  condition. 
I  see  one  flag,  only  one,  sacred  and  consecrate,  as  the  cross  itself, 
for  the  exalted  self-sacrifice  and  principle  which  it  represents.  I  see 
peaceful  and  happy  homes  all  over  the  Continent,  a  compacted  unity 
of  purpose  to  cherish  henceforth,  and  hold  fast  what  has  been  gained 
through  so  much  tribulation.  I  see  a  Church  and  a  ministry  all  the 
more  likely  to  be  reconstructed  as  a  positive  and  regenerative  social 
force,  an  effective  moral  power  in  the  land,  so  far  as  they  become 
disentangled  from  cumbrous  rituals  and  effete  traditions,  and  so  far 
as  they  break  away  from  obsolete  forms  and  false  doctrines  which 
have  so  long  hindered  their  religious  influence  on  the  community. 
Such  a  consummation  cannot  be  realized  till  it  be  fully  understood 
and  conceded  that  true  religion  consists  not  in  the  mumbling  of  a 
creed,  nor  in  the  cry  of  "  Lord,"  "  Lord,"  nor  in  the  rigidity  of  organ- 
izations, but  in  a  hearty,  practical  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
a  simpler  understanding  of  the  mission,  relations,  and  teaching  of 
every  Christ  that  has  come  or  7i'ill  come  !  Surely,  such  visions  and 
prospects  do  not  fall  far  short  of  the  "  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  wherein  shall  dwell  righteousness."  And  who  does  not  deem 
it  a  privilege  to  have  lived  in  such  a  crisis,  co-operating  to  such  ends? 
As  Whitticr  says  —  and  with  his  words  I  close  — 

"  Who  murmurs  that  in  these  dark  days 

His  lot  -is  cast ! 
God's  hand  within  the  shadow  lays 
The  stones  whereon  his  gates  of  praise 

Shall  rise  at  last. 

Turn,  and  overturn,  O  outstretched  Hand ! 

Nor  stint  nor  stay: 
The  years  have  never  dropped  their  sand 
On  mortal  issue  vast  and  grand 

As  ours  to-day ! 

Already  on  the  sable  ground 

Of  man's  despair, 
Is  freedom's  glorious  picture  found 
With  all  its  dusky  hands,  unbound, 

Upraised  in  prayer. 
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Oh,  small  shall  seem  all  sacrifice, 

And  pain  and  loss, 
When  God  shall  wipe  the  weeping  eyes ; 
For  suffering  give  the  victor's  prize, 

The  crown  for  cross! 

John  T.  Sargent. 


THE  NEW  DEMAND  FOR  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION. 

.  A  LL  the  recognized  communions  of  Christendom  are  sectarian. 
jljL  The  accredited  Christianity  of  the  world  is  sectarian.  A  fevr 
patches  of  the  broad  field  of  humanity  contain,  according  to  the 
arrogant  conceit  of  the  "  meek  and  lowly "  Christians,  all  that  the 
Eternal  Providence  has  yet  cultivated  to  any  purpose.  I  do  not 
speak  bitterly.  I  do  not  sneer  at  these  "  Christians."  Satire  itself 
can  afford  to  let  simple  Fact  speak.  Even  Hatred  might  stand  aside 
and  suffer  plain  History  to  take  vengeance  on  these  Pharisees  in  the 
Temple.  There  they  stand,  and  all  the  world  hears  them  say,  We 
thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are,  sinners,  unbelievers,  in- 
fidels, or  even  as  these  heretics;  we  believe  in  **our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  contribute  to  "  the  Association  for  the  spread  of 
THE  Gospel."  And  over  against  these  of  "  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing," who  so  confidently  refer  the  Lord  of  the  universe  to  their  church 
connection  with  the  young  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  behold  the  ungath- 
ercd  throng  of  common  humanity,  without  any  sort  of  "standing," 
either  in  religion  or  in  virtue,  tlie  crowd  of  human  souls,  burdened, 
stricken,  fearful,  only  able  in  some  rude  fashion  to  send  up  the  sad, 
human  cry.  Thus  far  the  Christianity  of  Christendom,  obeying  the 
Jewish  misconceptions  of  Jesus,  rather  than  fulfilling  his  better  con- 
ceptions, has  played  the  Pharisee  in  Religion,  and  poured  holy  con- 
tempt on  publican  humanity.  The  Christians,  thus  far,  have  been  a 
sect,  in  the  narrowest  and  basest  sense,  a  sect  founded  on  the  irre- 
ligious and  inhuman  assumption,  that  in  the  conjunction  of  God  and 
humanity,  outside  of  historical  Christianity,  there  is  no  grace  and 
truth  worthy  of  God,  and  sufficient  for  man.  In  the  same  false 
spirit,  every  division  of  the  Christian  communion  has  been,  and  to 
this  day  remains,  sectarian.  The  basis  of  every  one  blasphemously 
cuts  the  tie  of  creature  with  creator,  and  in  cold  Satanic  unconcern 
severs  the  bond  of  humanity.  I  speak  of  notions,  not  necessarily  of 
rfie  men  who  have  held  them.    Tjufortunately,  very  good  souls  get, 
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through  ignorance,  into  the  chain-gang  of  the  Devil,  and  through  heady 
conceit  are  led  into  pious  lying,  pious  murder,  and  pious  blasphemy. 
It  is  enough  to  remind  the  re^ider  that  already  the  judgment  of  the 
sober  student  is,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  recognized  "name  of 
Jesus"  has  actually  been  in  histor)',  take  the  whole  through,  one 
of  the  most  cruel  and  godless  religions  under  which  humanity  has 
ever  groaned.  Mr.  Lecky  says  of  the  largest  of  the  recognized 
Christian  communions,  —  "The  Church  of  Rome  has  shed  more  in- 
nocent blood  than  any  other  institution  that  has  ever  existed  among 
mankind,  .  .  .  has  inflicted  a  greater  amount  of  unmerited  suffering 
than  any  other  religion  that  has  ever  existed  among  mankind."  The 
same  judicious  authority  pronounces  with  equal  severity  against 
Protestantism,  declaring  that  "  the  persecution  of  which  every  Protest- 
ant Church  was  guilty,  was  measured  by  the  same  rule,  ...  the  prin- 
ciple was  affirmed  quite  as  strongly,  was  acted  on  quite  as  constantly, 
and  was  defended  quite  as  pertinaciously  by  the  clergy."  He  further 
asserts  that  "  Persecution  among  the  early  Protestants  was  a  distinct 
and  definite  doctrine,  digested  into  elaborate  treatises,  indissolubly 
connected  with  a  large  portion  of  the  received  Theology,  developed 
by  the  most  enlightened  and  far-seeing  Theologians,  and  enforced 
against  the  most  inoffensive,  as  against  the  most  formidable  sects. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Protestantism.  It  was 
taught  by  those  who  arc  justly  esteemed  the  greatest  of  its  leaders." 
He  quotes,  also,  this  judgment  of  Hallam  :  "  Persecution  is  the  dead- 
ly original  sin  of  the  Reformed  churches,  that  which  cools  every 
honest  man's  zeal  for  their  cause,  in  proportion  as  his  reading  be- 
comes more  extensive."  John  Knox  is  styled  by  Mr.  Lecky,  a  "  great 
apostle  of  murder,"  the  just  ground  being  that  Knox  took  the  posi- 
tion that  "  that  sharp  judgment,  the  punishment  of  death,  ought  to 
be  executed  wheresoever  Christ  Jesus  and  his  Evangill "  are  not  rightly 
received.  This  infamous  position  is  still  the  distinctively  "  Christian  " 
position,  as  the  term  Christian  in  employed  by  those  who  claim  that 
it  particularly  belongs  to  them.  It  is  not,  indeed,  any  longer  possible 
to  realize  accredited  Christianity  on  earth,  under  the  antagonistic 
influences  of  civilization,  but  the  godless  and  murderous  tenet  still 
holds  its  ground,  in  the  full  assurance  that  what  cannot  be  done  upon 
the  body  will  very  shortly  be  done  upon  the  soul,  "  wheresoever  Christ 
Jesus  and  his  Evangill "  are  not  received.  The  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal Christendom  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  common  humanity  is  a  blas- 
phemy, a  detestable  villany,  the  like  of  which  elsewhere  religion  has 
never  so  shamelessly  sheltered.  The  historical  devtlopment  of  re- . 
ligion  to  which  the  dogma  of  the  punishment  irv  Vvd\  ol  vVvo's^  ^Via 
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believe  not  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  cherished  standard,  can 
never  clear  itself  of  the  charge  of  :ielecting,  a§  a  banner  to  rally 
round,  a  flagrant  heathenism.  The  worst  conceit  of  the  Jew  wedded 
with  the  basest  superstition  of  the  barbarian  occupies  the  very  cita- 
del of  accredited  Christian  Theology.  If  there  is  one  sect  which  docs 
not  make  the  Almighty  an  administrator  of  murder  by  hell-fire,  and 
one  which  softens  very  much  the  usual  hard  temper  of  Christians 
towards  common  humanity,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  yet 
dared  to  be  even  half  true.  The  leading  Universalists  to-day  will,  if 
they  can,  put  out  of  their  ministry  any  man  who  does  not  receive 
"  Christ  Jesus  and  his  Evangill  '*  after  the  spirit  and  fashion  of  accred- 
ited Christianity.  Dispensing  with  the  big  hell  hereafter,  they  keep 
a  little  hell  for  heretics  here.  The  leading  Unitarians  of  the  regular 
sect,  even  a  Hedge,  a  Bellows,  and  a  Freeman  Clarke,  discriminate 
with  the  old  Christian  severity  of  conception,  if  with  abundant  kind- 
liness of  spirit,  and  exceptional  breadth  of  view  now  and  then,  against 
sinners,  unbelievers,  and  heretics.  And  in  regard  to  Unitarian  pos- 
sibilities, the  accidental  outbreak  of  ecclesiasticism  just  now  has  pot 
Unitarianism  into  a  false  position,  and  given  to  its  reactionists  a 
grand  advantage.  Without  exception,  therefore,  the  recognized  com- 
munions of  Christendom,  great  and  small,  are  false  to  humanity  in 
their  specially  "  Christian  "  and  religious  position. 

But  to-day,  in  the  breasts  of  a  great  number  of  devout  believers> 
the  spirit  of  humanity  is  identical  with  the  spirit  of  religion.  The 
faith  which  is  technically  designated  as  Theism  has  overcome  the 
pious  infidelity  of  the  churches  in  a  great  number  of  earnest  mind& 
To  believe  in  the  absolute  adequacy  of  the  providence  and  spirit,  the 
external  and  the  inward  control,  of  the  Author  of  all,  has  become  to 
many  a  religious  necessity  superior  to  every  other.  Joined  witli  this 
faith  is  an  enthusiasm  for  humanity  of  the  most  sober  and  tlie  deep- 
est sort.  Thus  the  broad  conception  underlying  religion  is  that  of  one 
divinity  in  the  creator  and  the  creature,  a  fatherhood  of  deity,  and  a 
brotherhood  of  man,  as  universal  and  absolute  as  the  creative  force. 
The  universal  presence  of  one  God  and  Saviour,  and  universal  pro- 
duct of  this  presence  in  all  souls,  are  the  grand  facts  from  which  the 
new  interpretation  of  religion  sets  out.  In  any  particular  religion, 
therefore,  there  will  be  at  least  an  underlying  power  of  truth,  and  in  all 
humanity  some  fnu't  of  this  power.  In  no  religion  can  there  be  ground 
for  such  pretension  as  the  Christian  and  other  very  imperfect  religions 
have  set  up.  None  of  them  shut  up  in  themselves  "grace  and  truth." 
No  one  of  them  has  reason  to  claim  peculiar  relation  to  the  univer- 
sal divinity  which  has  shaped  the  inward  truth  of  all.     ^Vhatever 
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hero  or  master,  example  or  teacher,  any  religion  has  produced,  is 
but  one  illustration  of  the  universal  work  of  divinity  in  humanity. 
Hence  absolute  freedom  in  religion,  no  peculiar  authority  in  any 
teacher  or  doctrine,  no  necessary  relation  of  any  soul  to  such  teacher 
or  doctrine,  and  no  authority  anywhere  for  sect  or  limited  church. 
Hence  the  duty  of  faith  in  humanity  and  devotion  to  all  souls  alike, 
of  a  gospel  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  a  fearless  doctrine 
of  human  progress,  and  enthusiasm  for  human  welfare.  Hence,  also, 
the  exorcism  of  the  Pharisaic  spirit  and  the  cordial  recognition  of 
sinners,  unbelievers,  and  heretics,  with  all  good,  all  faithful,  and  all 
truth-loving,  as  members  of  one  brotherhood. 

The  new  demand  for  religious  association  is  based  in  the  growing 
consciousness  of  the  absolute  truth,  apart  from  all  historical  exam- 
ples, of  pure  religion.  It  is  perceived  by  many  that  the  true  religion 
under  accredited  Christianity  is  not  conditioned  by  the  person  and 
teaching  of  Jesus,  but  depends  on  that  divinity  which  many  another 
religion  has  had  part  and  lot  in.  However,  therefore,  Jesus  and  his 
religion  may  be  wonderful  and  eminent,  it  must  be  granted  either 
that  we  may  have  Christianity  without  Christ,  or  else  pure  religion 
without  Christianity.  It  is  legitimate  to  refuse  the  name  "  Christian," 
on  the  ground  that  its  narrow  historical  sense  is  the  only  sense  usually 
admitted  ;  and  so  not  a  few  arc  ready  for  religious  association  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  "  Christian  "  name  and  pretentions.  It  is 
also,  and  not  less  legitimate  to  maintain  that  Christianity  in  the  true 
sense,  the  only  philosophical,  and  only  religious  sense,  is  not  the  reli- 
gion exactly  which  was  shaped  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  much  less  that 
which  took  form  among  the  followers  of  Jesus,  but  that  pure  religion 
of  divinity  dwelling  in  humanity  which  the  infinite  Spirit  intended 
and  intends,  both  in  Jesus  and  the  Christians,  and  in  all  other  mas- 
ters and  disciples  of  religion  ;  and  that,  in  consequense,  we  may  asso- 
ciate in  the  true  Christian  spirit,  and  on  the  true  Christian  basis  without 
accepting  the  person  and  authority  of  the  historical  Christ.  "  Chris- 
tianity without  Christ  ?  "  cries  the  horrified  literalist.  Yes,  just  that, 
just  as  easily  as  humanity  without  Adam,  or  Calvinism  without  Cal- 
vin. The  historical  first  example  does  not  constitute  the  thing  itself. 
Granting  that  Christianity  is  a  fruit  of  the  divine  persence  with  man, 
it  is  perfectly  possible  that  Jesus  and  his  Jewish  disciples,  being 
among  the  earliest,  were  in  some  respects  the  poorest  fruit  of  this  in- 
dwelling divinity,  which  has  only  gradually  wrought  out  the  consum- 
mate plan  of  infinite  wisdom.  If  Christianity  be  the  tnic  religion,  it 
must  have  left  behind  its  first  instances,  and  will  ere  long  leave  be- 
hind its  present  instances.    Hence  the  Chrislvatv  T\tces€\t<5/\xv  >\vfc 
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high  spiritual  sense  of  "  Christian,"  of  not  accepting  the  limits  of 
Jesus,  or  of  any  historical  illustration  of  religion.  There  may  be, 
along  with  the  fearless  assertion  of  spiritual  freedom,  the  most  cor- 
dial and  the  largest  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  historical  Christ 
and  his  teaching,  but  at  all  hazards  freedom  must  be  insisted  on ; 
and  the  appreciation  which  is  accorded  to  historical  Christianity,  in  its 
place,  must  be  accorded  to  other,  however  less  perfect,  religions,  in 
their  place.  Thus  the  first  spoken  word  of  the  new  faith  is  freedom ; 
but  this  is  no  barren  freedom.  It  but  makes  room  for  the  largest 
spiritual  faith,  faith  in  the  close  communion  of  the  Infinite  Spirit 
with  the  spirit  in  man.  In  the  unfolding  of  this  faith  there  comes 
the  recognition  of  absolute  brotherhood  among  men,  a  church  of  the 
spirit  broad  as*  humanity.  Here  meet,  then,  all  beliefs  and  aspira- 
tions. If  the  term  "  Christian  "  may  be  lifted  out  of  its  low  and  nar- 
row associations,  and  made  to  signify /«rr/v  spiritual  and  humane^  as 
it  undoubtedly  may  be,  then  here  is  the  new  Christian  ground,  on 
which  all  who  have  spiritual  and  humane  purposes  can  meet  in  fcl- 
owship  and  in  labor. 

The  practical  ends  of  religious  association,  under  existing  arrange- 
ments in  religion,  are  chiefly  these,  to  communicate  and  increase 
faith,  to  aid  the  social  organization  of  faith,  and  to  promote  and  sup- 
port the  ministry  of  faith.  At  this  time  there  is  very  great  need  of 
communication  between  the  men  and  women  of  advanced  faith,  in 
order  that  the  results  of  inspiration  and  meditation,  of  faith  and  study, 
in  each,  may  be  compared  and  united,  to  create  an  orderly  body  of 
doctrine  and  a  full  flow  of  spiritual  life.  The  attrition  of  individual 
utterances  gives  a  result  better  than  any  single  mind  would  reach. 
In  not  a  few  cases  one  will  judge  much  better  what  is  right,  in  the 
setting  forth  of  new  thought,  from  hearing  than  from  thinking,  from 
discussion  than  from  meditation.  The  ordinary  mind,  even  when 
powerful,  gives  birth  to  new  convictions  most  readily  when  another 
mind  stimulates  to  action  by  the  presentation  of  similar  convictions. 
And  still  more,  the  great  enthusiams  are  rarely  developed  in  solitude. 
To  the  arena,  then,  fearless  believers  and  bold  prophets,  and  let  your 
best  thought  and  deepest  feeling  find  utterance. 

No  less  important  is  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  attempts 
to  organize  religious  society  on  the  new  basis  of  the  free  spirit.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  these  attempts,  and  the  need  of  prompting  and  pro- 
moting them  is  immediate.  In  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  sects 
assist  new  attempts,  should  the  friends  of  free  faith  lend  assistance 
to  new  movements.  The  loyal  states  of  our  country  afford  to-day  an 
•admirable  field  for  free  mVssioii^  '9ioiVl\  ^ai^d^rhaps  one  of  the 
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most  important  tasks  to  be  performed  to-day,  is  that  of  sending  free 
evangelists  through  these  states,  especially  through  the  West,  to  de- 
velop, and  to  some  extent  organize  the  emancipated  faith  of  the 
awakened  common  mind.  This  work  of  organization^  needs  also  a 
centre  of  information  and  advice,  such  as  all  the  active  religious  or- 
ganizations have. 

The  inspiration  and  training  of  religious  teachers,  the  location  of 
them  in  suitable  fields  of  labor,  and  the  rendering  when  necessary  of 
moral  and  other  aid  to  those  who  attempt  the  difficult  work  of  break- 
ing new  ground  in  the  cultivation  and  organization  of  religion,  de- 
mand association  of  counsel  and  of  resources.  This  part  of  the  work 
of  religious  association  is  perhaps  more  important  than  any  other. 
It  is  possible  to  use  the  Unitarian  Divinity  Schools,  since  they,  for 
the  most  part,  impose  no  sort  of  restraint  upon  free  study ;  but  they 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  instruction  more  free  and  broad  than  they 
have  yet  established.  Some  relics  of  superstition,  such  as  the  pious 
investigation  of  Israelitish  heathenism  in  the  original  Hebrew,  need 
to  be  pruned  away.  There  may  be  found  reason  for  establishing  new 
schools  for  the  free  study  of  religion  and  preparation  for  free  minis- 
try. At  any  rate  there  is  need  of  scholarly  instruction  in  the  new 
interpretations  of  truth,  and  of  a  fresh  awakening  of  the  grand  enthu- 
siasms of  religion.  There  is  need  also  of  some  efficient  means  of 
aiding  the  young  teacher  to  find  and  enter  upon  a  field  of  labor,  and 
of  extending  to  him  the  support  of  wide  association  and  of  firm 
union.  No  pains  will  be  spared  by  the  sects  to  break  down  attempts 
to  establish  religion  upon  the  foundation  of  freedom.  Ever}'  proper 
method  of  fighting  the  great  battle  of  liberty  should  be  made  use  of. 

The  formation  of  a  Free  Religious  Association,  io  promote  ike 
scientific  study  of  theology^  to  advance  tfu  interests  of  pure  and  rational 
reiigioti^  and  to  increase  fel/o7vs hip  in  the  spirit^  cannot  be  postponed  to 
the  petty  exigencies  of  any  sect,  or  to  those  even,  still  petty  compared 
with  the  demands  of  humanity,  of  that  which  exalts  itself  in  the  world 
as  "Christianity."  It  is  indeed  believed,  and  will  be  abundantly 
maintained,  that  the  true  Chfistianity  is  not  that  which  exalts  itself 
as  such,  and  that  the  religion  of  humanity  justly  claims  the  Christian 
name  and  honor,  but  to-day,  in  the  critical  moment  of  religious  re- 
formation, humanity  wll  dare  even  to  say  to  the  "  Christianity  "  that 
rebukes  it,  "  Get  thee  behind  me."  And  that  the  great  humane  and 
religious  work  of  the  time,  the  confession  of  the  everlasting  gospel 
and  proclamation  of  the  universal  church  of  the  spirit,  should  wait 
on  the  necessities,  distressing  as  these  may  be,  of  the  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Dollar  Broad  Churchi  will  hardly  be  expected  \)e;^oi[i<^  ^^ck&>3xiv 
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tarian  head  quarters  and  the  Christian  Register  office.  Nobody 
doubts  that  Unitarianism,  ecclesiastically  reconstructed,  has  work  to 
do,  such  as  it  is.  But  that  is  no  concern  of  those  who  feel  called  to 
take  up  that  ^vork  of  humanity  which  Unitarianism  at  this  moment 
expressly  refuses  to  touch.  The  Unitarian  protest  against  secession, 
schism,  and  new  association  is  utterly  contemptible,  because  it  means 
simply,  don't  follow  your  conviction  of  truth  to  any  new  field  of  duty 
and  hurt  us  I  I  say  the  Unitarian  protest,  but  I  cordially  express 
my  firm  belief  that  all  that  is  manly  and  noble  in  Unitarianism,  and 
that  is  very  much,  even  at  head  quarters,  will  bid  a  hearty  God-speed 
to  the  resolute,  conscientious  pioneers  of  new  faith.  Nothing  hinders 
that  a  considerable  number  should  work  within  old  lines  of  associa- 
tion, and  yet  lend  a  hand  in  cordial  support  of  new  efforts  to  bless 
mankind.  The  work  of  a  perfectly  broad  association  will  reach  on 
the  one  hand  into  all  the  old  fields,  while  on  the  other  it  extends  em- 
phatically and  distinctively  into  those  regions  of  humanity  which  lie 
outside  of  the  names  and  lines  of  hitherto  recognized  communion.  As 
in  one  sense  the  free  believer  and  free  thinker  repudiates  "  Christian- 
ity," yet  in  the  profound  spiritual  sense  accepts  it  and  assists  in  fulfill- 
ing it,  and  thus  is  in  the  line  of  all  the  confessors  from  the  beginning, 
so  in  one  sense  he  repudiates  his  sect,  and  all  sects,  and  yet  in  the 
truest  spiritual  sense  accepts  whatever  fold  he  has  had  a  place  in  and 
helps  to  carry  forward  the  lines  of  that  fold,  and  is  thus  in  full  harmony 
with  its  true  men  and  true  aims.  So  f;ir  as  the  Unitarian,  the  Uni- 
versalist,  the  Evangelical,  or  even  the  Romish  Christian  can  fall  back 
upon  his  most  spiritual  aims  and  most  Christian  principles,  just  so 
far  will  he  find  that  the  new  work  of  the  new  time,  instead  of  hurting 
him,  by  producing  separation  and  injury,  was  foreordained  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  humanity,  and  is  but  a 
beneficient  widening  of  the  one  vineyard  of  the  universal  Lord. 

Who  then  can  say  that  there  shall  not  be  whatever  new  association 
the  new  work  of  the  time  may  demand  ?  Let  the  movement  be 
made,  and  made  boldly,  with  a  practical  aim  at  doing  all  the  work  of 
religious  association,  and  full  faith  that  this  can  be  done.  It  is  folly 
to  be  afraid  of  the  necessary  form  and  fixtures  of  work,  as  work  has 
to  be  among  men.  Not  to  be  able  to  use  these  is  to  be  impotent 
To  be  averse  to  the  use  of  these  is  to  shun  the  difficult  side  of  our 
task.  It  is  in  the  world  that  we  must  labor,  and  upon  the  world  that 
we  must  work  ;  it  is  impossible  to  shirk  the  difficulties  and  perils  of 
world-effort,  of  organized  action  upon  the  mass  of  humanity.  No 
doubt  the  modern  Adam  in  the  modern  Paradise,  fresh  from  the  bath, 
and  dad  in  clean  Vineu,  taa^  \>^  d^Vvdovi^  MXito  bimself,  but  such 
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dream  life  is  no  honest  life  in  a  world  whose  work  involves  grime 
and  soil,  and  will  involve  it  yet  a  good  while.  The  problem  is  to 
accept  all  the  outward  humiliation  of  world  effort  without  any  inward 
degradation. 

To  organize  fully  and  boldly,  yet  keep  out  the  spirit  of  form  and 
formalism  ;  to  bind  by  the  firm  ties  of  efficient  association,  yet  im- 
pair not  at  all  individual  freedom  ;  this  is  our  task.  Better  try  and 
fail,  than  keep  our  talent  clean  in  a  napkin.  Still,  it  is  quite 
true  and  right  that  individuals,  if  they  do  not  elevate  their  idiosyn- 
crasy into  a  principle,  should  consider  themselves  not  called  to  tlie 
special  labor  of  organizing.  This  hinders  in  no  way  the  good  work, 
because  for  a  few  that  actually  accept  the  bond  of  formal  asso- 
ciation, and  serve  as  the  organic  centre  of  a  great  work,  there  may 
be  any  number  who  accept  only  the  bond  of  the  work,  and  lend  their 
aid  from  an  individual  position.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  few  or 
none  desire  to  be  organizers,  so  long  as  enough  are  willing  to  be.  It 
would  be  matter  for  profound  regret  if  the  right  men  should  not  be 
willing  to  serve  in  the  right  places,  and  all  who  are  one  in  principle, 
not  ready  to  unite  in  work.  The  preference  for  an  individual  plat- 
form must  be  sacrificed  by  some,  so  far  as  organization  in  the  free 
spirit  demands  this,  which  is  much  less  than  some  seem  to  assume. 
And  it  will  be,  undoubtedly,  when  the  work  shall  present  its  demand. 
An  efficient  organization  will  be  achieved,  without  impairing,  except 
in  appearance,  any  man's  individual  freedom  and  power. 

Edward  C.  Towne. 


WHY  DO  NOT  1  C.VLL  MYSELF  A  CHRISTIAN? 

FIRST,  because  it  is  an  extremely  ambiguous  profession,  and 
professions  ought  to  be  intelligible.  We  want  to  be  under- 
stood, not  misunderstood.  Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred, 
understand  that  to  profess  oneself  a  Christian  means  at  least  to  pro- 
fess that  one  is  a  submissive  and  reverential  disciple  of  Christ :  but 
I  am  not  and  cannot  be  this. 

Second,  because  the  admission  that  Christianity  is  our  religion 
draws  after  it  the  very  vexatious,  very  difficult  and  obscure  inquiry : 
What  is  Christianity  ?  in  which  valuable  time  and  talents  are  wasted. 
If^  for  instance,  the  Indian  Theists  called  \h^ms&\\^^  C\^f\Sk>C\^\N& 
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they  would  inflict  upon  their  successors  the  curse  of  Christian  con- 
troversies, from  Romanism  to  the  extremest  Unitarian  school. 

Third,  Christianity  originally  aimed  to  unite  mankind,  but  is  now 
the  potent  divider.  We,  from  within,  are  proud  of  Christianity,  and 
little  realize  how  hateful  it  is,  seen  from  without.  What  more  wicked 
than  the  conduct  of  Christians  for  centuries  together  to  Jews,  to 
Indians,  and  to  all  the  dark-skinned  races  ?  Why  am  I  gratuitously 
to  take  on  myself  all  this  frightful  odium  ? 

Fourth,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Indians  will  all  join  without  repug- 
nance in  a  profession  of  theism ;  but  they  shudder  at  Christianity. 
To  insist  on  this  name  is  to  claim  that  they  shall  forget  the  past 
and  sacrifice  their  memories  and  their  just  hatred  to  our  pride.  By 
disowning  the  name  Christian,  I  purge  myself  of  Christian  guilt ;  I 
profess  to  these  that  I  have  sympathy  with  their  equal  claims,  and 
will  meet  them  on  a  strictly  common  and  neutral  platform. 

Fifth,  Mr.  C.  K.  W.  *  appears  to  think  it  to  be  a  clear  axiom  what 
was  the  cardinal  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  that  all  we  have  to  investi- 
gate is  easy,  even  to  the  unlearned.  For  this  he  quietly  assumes,  i. 
That  we  can  trust  our  gospels.  2.  That  Jesus  never  was  inconsis- 
tent with  himself.  He  even  quotes  JohrCs  gospel,  "Why,  even  of 
yourselves  judge  ye  not  that  which  is  right?"  as  deciding  that  Jesus 
desired  I  should  use  freedom  of  examination  !  But  first,  I  hold  the 
4th  gospel  to  be  manifestly  a  historical  romance  ;  next,  such  a  say- 
ing is  to  me  worth  as  much  as  the  like  exhortation  from  a  Trinitarian. 
It  IS  evident  that  we  must  either  quite  disown  the  gospels,  or  admit 
that  Jesus  regarded  vieti  as  impious  who  did  not  bow  before  him  as  an 
authoritative  teacher,  I  believe  he  taught  as  essential  morality  the 
selling  one's  goods,  becoming  beggars  and  following  him,  as  a  first 
duty.  How  can  I  honestly  say  I  am  his  disciple,  if  I  deeply  disap- 
prove of  this  ?  If  I  called  myself  anything,  it  would  be  a  Paulician ; 
but  I  regard  ail  such  names  mischievous  and  degrading. 

F.  W.  N. 


All  great  men  come  out  of  the  middle  classes.  T  is  better  for 
the  head ;  't  is  better  for  the  heart.  Marcus  Antoninus  says,  that 
Fronto  told  him,  "  that  the  so-called  high-born  are  for  the  most  part 
heartless ; "  whilst  nothing  is  so  indicative  of  deepest  culture  as  a 
tender  consideration  of  the  ignorant  —  Emerson, 

*  Set  R^^cal  Coc  ^anuar^* 


[From  The  Cincinnati  Gasette.] 
RELIGIOUS     LIBERALITY. 

MANY  persons,  no  doubt,  had  their  sense  of  propriety  some- 
what startled,  on  Saturday  morning,  at  reading  among  the 
religious  notices  for  Sunday  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Max  Lilienthal,  the 
elderly  Rabbi  of  the  Jewish  congregation  that  worships  in  the  Syna- 
gogue on  the  southeast  comer  of  Broadway  and  Sixth  Street,  would 
preach  to  the  First  Congregational  Society,*  in  Hopkins'  Hall,  in  the 
absence  of  the  pastor,  on  the  following  morning.  Such  a  pulpit  ex- 
change —  or  courtesy,  rather,  for  we  presume  that  Rev.  Mr.  Vickers 
would  hardly  have  been  admitted  to  the  altar  of  the  Broadway  Syna- 
gogue, as  an  expounder  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  as  he  under- 
stands them  —  has  never  been  known  before  in  this  city,  if  anywhere. 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  Congregational  Society  pro- 
fesses to  be  one  of  .the  advance  outposts  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  that  the  Jewish  religion  is  the  most  ancient  known  to  accepted 
histor)',  this  circumstance  seems  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  adage, 
"  Extremes  meet." 

A  large  congregation  assembled  at  the  usual  church  going  hour, 
and  after  the  customary  introductory  singing,  the  venerable  Rabbi 
made  the  following  prayer  : 

"  Lord,  our  God,  Thou  art  our  Father,  and  we  «ill  are  Thy  children.  Thy 
paternal  kindness  knows  of  no  distinction  of  either  race,  or  creed  ;  with  all 
loving  heart  Thou  art  dispcnsating  Thy  blessings  and  Thy  mercies  to  all 
of  them.  Thou  hast  created  us  all  in  Thy  image  ;  Thou  hast  designated 
us  all  to  be  here  —  the  recipients  of  Thy  grace,  and  to  be  hereafter  guided 
to  higher  degrees  of  happiness  and  perfection.  O  grant  that  we  imitate 
the  example  set  to  us  by  Thy  divine  dispensation ;  grant,  that  united  in 
love  we  may  worship  Thy  holy  name :  that  hatred,  bigotry,  religious  fanati- 
cism may  disappear  from  among  us,  in  order  that  the  human  race,  mutually 
assisting,  mutually  helping,  mutually  teaching  and  advising  one  another, 
may  accelerate  the  time,  in  which  Thou  wilt  be  recognized  as  the  One,  and 
Thy  name  be  one.  O  grant  us,  in  this  solemn  hour  of  devotion  and  instruc- 
tion, that  we  may  be  guarded  by  the  light  of  truth  which  Thou  hast  planted 
into  our  mind  and  reason,  so  that,  freed  from  prejudices  and  superstition, 
we  may  obviate  all  error,  and,  enlightened  ourselves,  assist  in  enlightening 
our  fellow  men.  Give  us  that  heart  of  love,  that  aspiration  for  a  common 
brotherhood,  that,  freed  from  any  self-conceiting,  privileged  arrogance,  we 
may  pity  those  who  err,  assist  those  who  are  not  yet  up  to  the  truth,  and 


*  This  Society  was  formerly  under  the  charge  of  M.  D.  Conway.    During  his 
ministry  it  grew  into  the  proportions  of  a  Free  Church. — Ed,  Radical. 
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encourage  one  another  not  to  falter,  not  to  waver,  but,  relying  on  the  fai* 
i-ictory  and  triumph  of  truth,  may  contribute  our  share  to  the  true  reden^ 
tion  of  mankind.  Give  us  the  firm  spirit  which  is  never  discouraged,  whick. 
never  hesitates,  but  having  recognized  our  duty  and  destiny,  leads  on  1» 
more,  and  greater  triumphs.  Confirm  us  in  this  hope,  strengthen  us  in  tUi- 
faith,  for  the  glorification  of  Thy  name,  and  the  improvement  of  the  huni ' 
race,  which  is  reason,  truth,  righteousness,  and  perfection,  for  ever  and 
ever,  amen,  amen." 

After  reading  the  45th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  the  singing  of 
another  h}Tnn  —  selected  and  read  by  the  Doctor  —  he  took  his  text 
from  the  14th  verse  of  the  14  chapter  of  Exodus:  "Fear  ye  not; 
stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.'* 

The  preacher  first  remarked  upon  the  circumstance's  under  which 
the  words  were  uttered,  and  then  continued  substantially  as  follows : 

"  I  felt  a  little  embarrassed  this  morning  when  I  stepped  up  into  this 
pulpit  —  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  this  meeting,  for  I  was 
longing  for  it  many  and  many  a  year  —  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  sub- 
ject which  I  have  to  discuss  before  you,  but  because  I  was  afraid  of  not 
answering  your  expectations,  being  conscious  of  my  short-comings.  The 
invitation  had  been  extended  to  me  but  last  Thursday,  and  during  the  last 
days  of  the  week  I  am  too  much  engaged  to  prepare  myself  for  a  sermon 
worthy  to  be  delivered  before  your  enlightened  and  liberal  audience. 

"  But,  brethren,  we  are  living  in  such  a  great  and  glorious  time  that  it 
wants  but  very  little  preparation.  Touch  any  subject  you  please,  there  are 
so  many  interests,  so  much  material,  that  we  have  only  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  what  is  before  us  to  find  plenty  of  thought  for  an  hour's  discourse. 
It  took  eighty  years  before  American  ideas  were  transferred  to  the  old 
country ;  but  it  seems  that  since  the  Atlantic  Cable  unites  the  two  hemi- 
spheres in  our  time  of  electricity,  in  our  time  of  philosophy,  ideas  travel 
more  swiftly,  and  from  Italy,  priest-ridden  and  crushed  Italy,  there  comes 
now  a  new  motto,  the  motto  which  the  old  man,  Count  Cavour,  the  good 
man  who  was  called  away  in  the  midst  of  his  activity,  proclaimed,  *  ChUsa 
libera  in  libera  statu'*  —  A  free  Church  in  a  free  State.  They  stand 
aghast  at  this  motto.  We  Americans  wonder  what  is  their  astonishment, 
what  their  surprise.  We  have  been  reared  in  the  midst  of  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  ;  but  they  cannot  understand  it.  Still,  it  is  moving  on, 
and  agitating  the  whole  continent  there.  We  read  that  the  Bavarian 
Catholic  clergy  admonished  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna  to  give  up  the  con* 
cordate^  and  allow  the  Church  and  State  to  be  separated. 

"It  is  a  great  work,  a  mighty  principle,  *  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.' 
What  does  it  mean  ?  We  must  consider  the  question  in  a  t%vo-fold  rela- 
tion :  First,  in  the  relation  one  church  has  to  maintain  with  its  sister 
churches  ;  second,  in  the  relation  of  each  church  to  its  own  people.  A  free 
church  —  what  does  it  mean?    First,  it  means  toleration.    No  matter 
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^rhat  its  name  —  no  matter  what  is  creed  —  no  matter  what  its  doctrines; 
all  its  priests,  or  ministers,  must  come  up  in  our  enlightened  and  advanced 
age,  and  say,  Toleration,  if  not  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  creed,  must 
henceforth  be  the  ruling  principle  in  practice  —  not  that  toleration  w^hich  is 
enforced  by  the  power  of  the  State,  not  that  toleration  which  the  courts  re- 
require,  as  the  guardians  of  religious  liberty,  allowing  no  one  to  encroach 
on  the  rights  of  another.  That  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  free  Church  ;  it  is  not 
the  spirit  which  our  age  requires  ;  it  is  only  a  constrained,  forced  submis- 
sion to  be  tolerant. 

'*  What  is  it  we  are  now  proclaiming  to  mankind  ?  Separate  the  State 
entirely  from  the  Church.  What  docs  this  mean  ?  We  are  aware  the 
Church  cannot  do  without  the  protection  of  the  State.  It  stands  there  with 
its  exclusiveness,  and  says,  within  my  province  there  alone  is  truth  and 
morality,  and  justice,  and  salvation,  and  outside  of  it  there  is  only  heresy 
and  damnation.  The  State  can  stand  without  it,  and  says^  1  cut  loose  from 
the  power  of  the  Church. 

"It  took  thirty  long  bloody  years  before  the  Catholic  Church  was  forced 
to  tolerate  the  Protestant  Church.  It  was  not  by  their  free  will  that  reli- 
gious liberty  was  allowed.  The  whole  continent  was  strewn  with  the  slain, 
and  they  only  yielded  the  point  when  they  could  fight  no  longer.  Their 
hate  still  remained  ;  the  sword  was  only  sheathed  for  the  time,  to  be  drawn 
again  when  opportunity  offered. 

"  By  and  by  there  came  a  man  —  a  philosopher  and  a  king,  Frederic  the 
Great  —  accompanied  by  Voltaire,  to  whom  the  French  will  some  day  erect 
a  national  monument,  proclaiming,  for  the  first  time  :  *  Let  every  one  be- 
come h^jpy  after  his  own  fashion.'  He  did  not  make  it  a  law,  however, 
and  it  was  left  to  another  man,  a  noble  lieart,  who  fell  upon  the  neck  of  our 
great  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Emperor  Joseph,  of  Austria  who  first  de- 
clared it  as  a  law  —  every  religion  is  tolerated,  and  protected  by  the  power 
of  law.  And  O,  how  the  priests  were  frightened  and  excited  by  llje  procla- 
mation. The  Pope  heard  it  away  from  Rome,  and  paid  his  court  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Kmperor  presented  the  Pope  with  a  golden 
snuffbox,  and  sent  him  home,  sa)ing,  *  My  law  remains  still  a  law.'  Then 
the  Priests  of  the  Protestant  State  said  :  *  We  proclaim  a  Christian  State.' 
And  in  this  Christian  Protestant  State  they  were  just  as  exclusive  as  in  the 
old  one.  But  the  prophet  says  :  *  Watchman,  what  of  the  nigiit  ?  '  The 
watchman  answers  :  *  It  is  still  night,  but  the  morning  is  dawning.'  And 
the  morning  was  dawning.  The  l^rencii  Revolution  came,  and  threw  down 
thrones,  and  spectres,  and  priests,  and  declared  no  God.  It  was  a  fiilse 
declaration,  a  stupendous  wrong.  But  extremes  meet.  Tboinas  Paine, 
then  in  Paris,  told  them :  *  You  are  wrong ;  you  have  gone  too  far,'  and 
he  instituted  a  Sunday  service. 

"  But  here,  on  the  virgin  soil  of  Americ*!,  there  met  those  great  and  glo- 
rious men,  those  prophets  and  apostles  of  our  age,  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  laid  down  the  great  principle  that  the  Church 
and  State  are  separate  institutions. 
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**  In  Europe  a  reaction  took  place  and  things  went  backward  for  a  time. 
But  there  stands  the  German  Strauss,  the  French  Renan,  and  lastly  the 
Bishop  Colenso.  They  are  all  fighting  for  the  same  glorious  principle,  tol- 
eration in  religion,  and  a  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  idea  of  one 
only  true  church  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

**  The  second  division  of  the  subject  is  a  church  free  as  its  own  members. 
Toleration  of  one  church  with  another  is  only  a  passive  good.  A  church 
free  in  itself  is  governed  by  the  law  of  love.  *  Love  one  another.*  To  go 
up  into  the  pulpit  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  love,  and  then  to  practice 
bigotry,  hatred  and  fanaticism,  is  not  freedom.  To  preach  love  to  your 
fellow-men,  and  then  say  those  who  do  not  believe  like  you  are  to  be 
damned  to  hell  and  perdition  is  an  absurdity.  It  is  blaspheming  ag^unst 
God  and  religion.     There  is  no  freedom  in  such  a  church. 

"It  happened  to  me  six  months  ago,  while  I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  that 
one  of  the  principal  surgeons  of  the  city  came  to  see  me.  He  said  he  had 
just  come  from  the  death-bed  of  a  Jewish  woman,  on  whom  he  had  per- 
formed a  severe  operation ;  that  she  suffered  much,  but  died  with  great 
resignation  and  peace.  After  leaving  her,  he  met  a  Christian  clergyman, 
to  whom  he  related  the  circumstances,  and  inquired  what  he  thought  would 
be  her  future  state.  *  O,  she  will  go  to  hell ;  there  is  no  salvation  for  her.' 
Then  he  wanted  to  know,  my  views  of  the  future.  I  told  him  that  as  a 
minister  my  belief  would  not  have  much  weight  with  him,  but  I  would  refer 
to  the  sentiments  of  a  man  of  whom  he  might  know  something.  Thomas 
Paine,  said  I,  is  an  infidel,  and  even  he  says  :  *  I  believe  in  one  God,  and 
no  more  ;  and  I  believe  in  a  future  state  of  happiness. 

"  A  few  days  afterward  a  committee  from  a  Christian  association  called 
on  me  and  asked  the  privilege  of  consulting  me  on  certain  religious' matters. 
They  asked  me,  *  Do  the  Jews  believe  that  Gentiles  will  be  saved?*  I 
answered  no.  *  Why  so  .'' '  Because  they  don't  believe  the  Jews  are  saved. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  being  saved.  Every  one  has  to  stand  on  his 
own  merits  ;  and  every  one  on  his  own  merits  has  to  appear  before  his 
God.  *  That  is  very  tolerant,'  they  said.  No,  said  I,  that  is  only  common 
sense,  and  common  justice. 

"Whenever  I  am  in  Philadelphia,  and  pass  the  glorious  Hall  of  Inde- 
pendence, it  seems  to  me  as  a  modern  Sinai  —  the  Jerusalem,  the  Mecca  — 
wherein  the  reconsecration  of  the  human  race  is  celebrated,  from  whence 
the  doctrine  *  Love  one  another '  emanated,  not  within  the  Scriptural  limit, 
as  far  as  the  doctrine  of  your  church  goes,  but  love  one  another  in  the 
spirit  of  a  free  Church,  a  free  State,  ami  worthy  of  the  children  of  one  great 
common  Father.  God  has  created  us  with  mental  faculties,  and  each  has 
to  work  out  the  problem  of  truth  for  liimsclf.  Progress  is  our  watchword 
and  our  destiny.  It  is  the  title  of  our  nobility.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  the  instruments  of  the  inquisition  can  be  shown  a  Gallileo,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  him  to  say,  *  I  renounce  my  doctrine  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  heavenly  spheres,'  but  who,  when  liberated,  shouted  back,  *but 
they  do  move,  notwithstanding.'    We  cannot  have  one  common  sense  in 
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the  Church,  and  another  common  sense  in  science.  Our  boys  and  girls 
cannot  go  up  to  the  High  Schools  and  be  taught  one  principle,  and  go  into 
the  Church  and  have  it  contradicted.  We  must  have  harmony  in  all  our 
relations.  I  am  astonished  how  men  can  get  accustomed  to  believing  things 
said  in  the  Church  which  they  would  scout  at  in  every-day  matters.  I 
must  think  they  leave  their  common  sense  at  the  church  doors. 

"  I  have  been  five  years  a  Director  of  the  Relief  Union,  and  during  the 
long,  bloody  war,  I  was  working  every  day,  dispensing  charity  to  the  good 
people  who  needed  it  among  the  soldiers'  families.  One  day  a  most  re- 
spectable, charitable  gentleman,  who  was  similarly  engaged,  said  to  me  it 
was  raining,  and  asked  me  to  get  into  his  buggy  and  he  would  take  me 
home.  During  the  ride  he  said  to  me,  *  You  are  a  Jew.*  Yes,  said  I. 
*  You  seem  to  be  a  good  man.'  I  am  happy  to  meet  your  approval,  was  my 
remark.  *  And  I  am  sorry  that  you  will  be  lost,'  he  said,  with  a  sad  tone. 
I  did  n't  know  what  to  answer.  I  knew  the  man  had  common  sense,  and 
thought  it  strange  he  could  not  use  it  then  as  on  other  matters.  Truth  is 
harmonious,  and  consistent  with  every  other  truth.  Let  thrones  crumble, 
and  sceptres  tremble  ;  let  aristocracies  shake  on  their  foundations  ;  let  par- 
liaments fear  and  quake  when  twenty  thousand  men  pass  by  claiming  their 
rights  ;  let  priests  cry  perdition,  ruin  here  and  hereafter  ;  don't  mind  it  at 
all ;  stand  firm,  stand  still,  and  see  the  help  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 
Truth  must  conquer,  it  will  triumph.  Progress  is  slow  ;  the  march  of  the 
human  race  is  long,  but  there  is  only  one  end,  turn  which  way  you  will. 

"  It  is  my  prayer  that  with  one  heart  and  one  mind  we  may  work  on,  in  the 
great  task  intrusted  to  us  as  a  free  people,  reconciling  the  human  race,  and 
leading  them  to  love  one  another  as  brethren,  with  the  motto  ever  before 
us  :  *  A  free  church  in  a  free  State,  and  God  one,  forever  and  ever.'  " 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Radical  : 

My  dear  friend,  F.  W.  Newman,  has  written  me  a  letter  concerning 
my  treatment  of  the  Jamaica  troubles  in  your  pages,  correcting  me 
in  several  important  particulars.  It  is  so  important  that  we  of 
America  shall  know  all  the  facts  on  this  subject,  that  I  send  you  the 
main  part  of  Mr.  Newman's  letter,  observing  only  that  my  own  ac- 
count followed  the  most  authentic  documents  I  could  procure. 

Yours  Truly, 

M.  D.  Conway. 

Westboume  Grove  Terrace,  London,  Feb.  2. 
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Extract. 
"  T  REMEMBER  the  outline  of  events  as  though  it  were  yesterday. 
J_  Wilbcrforce's  agitation  against  the  Slave  Trade  succeeded  soon 
after  I  was  born  :  in  my  boyhood  and  earliest  youth  the  agitation  against 
Slavery  began.  Before  I  was  of  age,  the  Tory  Ministry  was  already  mak- 
ing vehement  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  ;  trying  to 
extort  from  the  planters,  especially,  i.  Right  for  the  Slaves  to  be  heard  in 
evidence  before  juries  ;  2.  Right  of  legitimate  marriage.  (Perhaps  other 
things  also,  but  these  were  most  talked  of.)  They  got  nothing  but  flat 
refusals,  and  ultimately  insult.  Sir  George  Murray,  Colonial  Secretary, 
sincerely  did  his  best.  Mr.  Canning,  in  1825,  as  (Tory)  Foreign  Minister, 
uttered  a  speech  of  vehement  eloquence  in  Parliament,  against  the  planters, 
being  stirred  up  by  cases  of  frightful  cruelty,  of  which  the  Ministry  had 
official  knowledge.  But  the  Tory  Government  stood  on  West  Indian  votes 
too  much,  and  therefore  could  not  dare  to  do  anything  effectual.  The 
Reform  Act  of  1832  changed  the  Constituencies,  and  Lord  Grey's  Minis- 
try was  momentarily  omnipotent  to  do  everything  which  public  opinion 
approved.  (It  could  have  reformed  the  Lords,  the  Church  and  the  Univer- 
sities, and  so  have  cirried  us  fifty  years  forward,  but  it  would  not.)  The 
public  horror  caused  by  the  official  avowal  of  the  cruelties  spread  the 
movement  for  total  abolition  as  no  eloquence  could  have  done.  Wilbcr- 
force  was  quite  superannuated,  and  the  new  movement  preached  a  new 
doctrine,  that  by  reason  of  the  vioral  nature  of  man.  Slavery  is  an  essen- 
tial immorality.  This  superseded  all  idea  of  compensation  to  the  planters. 
It  also  cut  us  loose  from  Biblical  special  pleading,  and  was  adopted  by  all 
the  Dissenters,  however  Biblical  their  theory,  and  by  the  most  ardent  Phi- 
lanthropists of  the  Evangelicals.  I  have  a  tract  by  Sir  George  Stephens, 
brother  of  Sir  James  Stephens,  so  long  in  the  Colonial  Office,  one  of  the 
new  leaders  of  the  movement,  in  which  he  says  retrospectively  that  they 
never  had  any  considerable  success  with  the  public  until  they  proclaimed 
and  urged  this  doctrine.  It  is  true  that  they  also  argued  that  Slavery  is 
wasteful,  and  that  it  was  nonsense  to  pretend  that  free  labor  cannot  com- 
pete with  it.  In  fact,  the  West  Indian  party  would  not  allow  even  East 
Indian  sugar  to  come  in  on  the  same  duties,  but  had  a  protective  duty 
against  it ;  which  was  a  confession  on  their  part.  Surely  our  abolitionists 
will  not  be  blamed  by  you  for  using  this  argument.  In  every  nation  there 
is  a  class  so  materialized  in  mind,  that  it  resists  all  noble  and  generous 
arguments,  but  yields  to.,economical  ones.  We  ought  not  to  despise  their 
votes,  if  we  grieve  over  their  low  sentiment ;  and,  if  we  use  the  moral  and 
spiritual  arguments  as  primary,  we  can  never  degrade  our  cause  by  adding 
economical  ones. 

"  The  idea  that  compensation  to  the  planters  was  ever  given  by  Parliament 
is  a  fiction  of  the  planters  after  the  event.  Parliament  voted  freedom  quite 
independently  of  compensation.  No  West  Indian  of  1833  dared  to  claim 
compensation.  So  long  ago  as  Mr.  Pitt's  youth,  the  illegality  of  West 
Indian  Slavery  had  been  avowed  by  him  in  Parliament  without  contradic- 
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lion.  The  West  Indian  planters  appealed  to  the  mercy  of  the  Ministry  to 
do  something  to  help  them  through  the  inevitable  crisis,  and  begged  a  loan 
of  fifteen  millions  of  pounds  to  be  repaid  in  installments ;  since,  not  being 
accustomed  to  pay  wages,  they  had  no  capital  to  manage  the  estates  under 
conditions  of  freedom.  When  Mr.  Stanley,  now  Earl  Derby,  then  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  asked  for  the  "  loan,*'  Parliament  voted  it  without 
hesitation,  the  great  economist,  Joseph  Hume,  not  objecting.  The  West 
Indians  at  once  saw  their  folly  in  asking  a  "  loan."  They  came  at  once  to 
Mr.  Stanley,  and  said  they  saw  great  difficulty  in  repaying  the  money,  and 
doubted  whether  fifteen  millions  was  enough  ;  and,  in  short,  feared  the 
colonies  could  not  get  through  their  difficulties  —  which,  of  course,  was 
what  Parliament  desired  —  unless  it  was  Tigift :  and  they  thought  it  ought 
to  be  twenty  millions.  Within  three  days  of  the  vote  of  the  loan.  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stanley,  changed  it  to  a  gift  of  twenty  millions. 
There  was  no  idea  in  this  of  compensation.  Nor  was  Parliament  actuated 
by  any  low  "  shop-keeping  "  notions  ;  it  was  full  of  the  glow  that  pervaded 
the  national  heart.  The  nation  abhorred  the  system,  but  pitied  all  its  vic- 
tims, and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  guilt  and  disgrace,  and  was  so  glad  to 
get  rid  of  it,  as  hardly  to  think  five  minutes  over  twenty  millions. 

'*  Lord  Brougham  thought  himself  very  wise,  and  was  really  mischievously 
stupid,  in  then  devising  a  scheme  of  apprenticeship  in  order  to  accustom 
the  negroes  gradually  to  freedom,  and  obviate  the  danger  of  vagabondism 
and  idleness.  This  idea  had  never  come  before  the  public  during  the  agi- 
tation. It  was  concocted  and  approved  in  the  Cabinet,  «ind  carried  by  the 
power  of  the  Ministry  ;  but  its  avowed  purpose  was  for  the  advantage  of 
police,  and  benefit  of  the  negro  himself,  not  as  a  private  boon  to  the 
planters.  Yet  in  a  few  years  the  planters  not  only  called  the  twenty  mil- 
lions "  compensation,"  and  so  dinned  it  into  our  ears  that  the  new  genera- 
tion has  come  to  believe  it,  but  had  the  impudence  to  claim  the  apprentice- 
ship a.s  part  compensation. 

"  The  Ministry  of  Lord  Grey  sincerely  wished  to  defend  the  negro  from 
the  planter,  and  tried  to  do  so  by  stipendiary  magistrates.  You  censure  it 
(and  us  all)  for  not  giving  land  and  education  to  the  negro  ;  but  first,  un- 
happily the  English  mind  is  not  even  yet  enlightened  as  to  the  rightfulness 
of  this  for  even  English  peasants  ;  next.  Parliament  had  no  legal  control 
over  the  West  Indian  Parliaments,  which  had  as  full  legal  right  there,  as 
our  Parliament  here.  * 

"  It  is  not  true  that  the  English  nation,  which  desired  emancipation,  was 
counting  on  the  negro  as  sugar  and  coflfee  makers,  and  became  disap- 
pointed when  less  sugar  was  produced.  The  great  falling  off  in  West 
Indian  sugar  did  not  occur  as  a  result  of  freedom,  but  as  a  consequence  of 
the  admission  of  first,  East  Indian,  and  next,  of  Brazilian  sugar  into  the 

♦  This  hardly  meets  my  statement.  The  English  Parliament  had  at  least  the 
power  to  do  as  much  for  the  freed  negroes  as  for  the  planters :  to  the  latter  they 
gave  20,000,000  pounds,  to  the  former .    ■  M.  D.  C. 
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British  market  on  equal  duties.  Those  who  still  held  together  as  "  aboli- 
tionists"—  a  small  but  influertial  band  —  exposed  themselves  to  the  im- 
putation of  inconsistency  for  resisting  the  equalization  of  duties  on  Brazil- 
ian sugar.  Previously  they  had  said,  *  Slavery  is  wasteful,  a  free  labor 
can  compete  with  and  beat  it.*  At  the  second  stage  they  said,  *  The  West 
Indians  now  having  free  labor  cannot  compete  with  the  slave  labor  of 
Brazil.'  Nothing  so  much  damaged  them  with  the  public  ;  they  appeared 
to  make  the  West  Indian  negro  their  pet.  It  was  notorious  that  by  the 
aid  of  the  high  protecting  duty  the  negro  was  flourishing  greatly  ;  as  ap- 
peared, ten' times  as  well  as  English  peasants.  The  West  Indians  then 
used  no  sugar  but  slave-sugar.  They  sent  every  hogshead  of  their  own  to 
England.  As  soon  as  these  laws  were  abolished,  the  West  Indian  planters 
found  many  estates  not  worth  cultivating.  A  large  diminution  of  exporta- 
tion took  place,  which  the  English  nation  neither  regretted  nor  knew  ;  but 
certain  newspapers,  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  planters, 
and  began  an  unceasing  course  of  slander  against  the  negroes,  by  which 
they  have  perverted  the  minds  of  the  whole  younger  generation  of  our  edu- 
cated classes. 

*'  It  is  most  true  that  the  abolitionists  had  no  understanding  and  no  fore- 
sight as  to  the  cruel  oppression  which  the  negroes  as  freemen  would  have 
to  suffer  from  the  white  local  legislatures.  But  if  they  had  foreseen  it,  I 
believe  they  would  have  been  powerless  to  induce  Parliament  to  overthrow, 
by  an  act  of  illegal  power,  the  West  Indian  Constitutions,  and  put  all  the 
islands  under  the  Crown,  and  nothing  short  of  this  could  have  even  begun 
the  amelioration  needed.  How  much  less  could  they  have  induced  Parlia- 
ment to  make  the  negroes  free-holders,  when  all  our  Political  Economists 
were  preaching  the  intense  mischief  of  little  freeholds,  and  thought  that 
the  dying  out  of  that  system  in  England  was  the  vis  medicatrix  of  nature 
throwing  off  a  disease  !  In  part,  the  sincere  ignorance  of  our  people, — in 
part,  the  aristocratical  sentiment  of  our  land  owners,  — made  it  impossible 
for  the  last  generation  to  do  justice  to  the  free  negroes 

"  You  must  also  remember,  that  although  whigs  and  tories  alike  were 
shocked  by  the  slaver}'  as  it  was,  the  moral  zeal  against  slavery  as  suck 
came  from  below,  and  after  it  had  removed  the  slavery,  could  not  be  sus- 
tained in  activity.  Cobden  used  to  say,  that  the  nation  cannot  have  more 
than  one  agitation  at  a  time.  After  the  apprenticeship  was  terminated,  the 
nation  imagined  that  the  work  was  done.  The  negro  seemed  to  be  put  on 
as  good  a  footing  as  the  English  peasant,  and  to  cease  to  be  any  imme- 
diate object  that  could  call  forth  our  exertion.  The  ministry,  overworked 
on  all  sides,  had  more  than  enough  to  do  in  resisting  attempts  to  make  a 
new  slave  trade,  under  pretence  of  Coolie  immigration,  and  had  so  little 
strength  to  spare,  that  it  did  not  wish  to  bring  on  itself  more  odium  from 
the  planters  than  was  inevitable.  This  may  be  a  weakness,  but  is  not  the 
'coffee  and  sugar '  theory  you  impute." 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

War  Poems  :   By  Elbridge  Jefferson  Cutler.    Boston :  Little  and 

Brown.  1867. 

Mr.  Cutler's  neat  little  volume  of  lyrics  is  a  poet's  record  of  our  late  war. 
The  patriotism  of  those  who  hastened  to  the  field,  and  the  equal  sacrifice 
of  those  who  awaited  their  return,  the  pride  of  victory  and  the  desperation 
of  defeat,  are  described  in  lines  full  of  the  passions  and  emotions  which  the 
war  inspired.  Tiie  thought  is  often  happily  supported  by  the  movement  of 
rythm  and  the  sound  of  words.  The  **  Dirge  "  tolls,  the  **  Cavalry  Song  " 
galops,  and  the  cheer  of  victory  rings  in  the  closing  lines  of  "  lo  Triumphe." 

"  For,  O,  the  land  is  safe,  is  safe  ;  it  rallies  from  the  shock  ! 
Ring  round,  ring  round,  ye  merry  bells,  till  every  steeple  rock  ! 
Let  trumpets  blow  and  mad  drums  beat !  let  maidens  scatter  flowers  I 
The  sun  bursts  through  the  battle  smoke !  Hurrah  !  the  day  is  ours  ! " 

The  "  Lullaby  "  possesses  this  graceful  adaptation  of  measure,  together 
with  a  touching  simplicity.  A  young  mother,  rocking  her  baby  to  sleep  at 
twilight,  sings  softly  of  the  absent  father  who  in  the  wet,  cold  night  must 
guard  the  sleeping  camp : 

"He  can  hear  the  lullaby. 
He  can  see  the  laughing  eye : 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ! 
And  he  knows,  though  we  are  dumb, 
How  we  long  to  have  him  come 
Back  to  baby,  mother,  home. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ! " 

At  the  close  of  the  "  Colonel's  Last  Words,"  the  Homeric  incident  of 
Xanthos  and  Achilles  using  as  weapons  the  dead  bodies  of  heroes,  fur- 
nishes the  author  with  a  good  illustration  of  our  great  war  of  principle. 

"  Great  purposes  are  absolute  of  means ; 
No  one  can  choose  his  attitude  of  doing, 
When  Xanthos  and  Achilles  wage  the  war 
As  old  as  God,  irreconcilable, 
'Twixt  the  old  form,  ouihngering  its  age. 
And  the  new  form  impatient  to  succeed. 
All  day  the  battle  raged,  and  the  red  land, 
And  all  the  sea  as  far  as  Tenedos, 
Were  horrible  with  corpses,  till  Hephaistos 
Blasted  the  evil  river  to  its  source." 

In  the  "  Regiment's  Return,"  the  story  of  a  young  woman,  longing  pas- 
sionately for  her  lover's  return,  and  refusing  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
disappointment  till  his  regiment  arrives  without  him,  is  told  with  simple 
truthfulness.  This,  and  the  following  sonnet  are,  perhaps,  the  best  poems 
in  the  volume. 

"  The  flag  is  folded  ;   for  the  battle's  din, 

The  cry  of  trumpet,  and  the  blaze  of  gun, 
The  thundrous  rush  of  squadrons  closing  in. 

The  stifled  groan,  the  triumph-shout,  are  done, 
And  Peace  is  come  with  passionless,  mild  eyes, — 

A  mother's  eyes,  a  mother's  tenderness ; 
Calmed  by  her  touch  the  weary  nation  lies, 

And  feels  her  dewy  breath  upon  his  face. 
But  Time  cannot  avail,  with  all  his  years, 

Some  chasms  in  our  riven  hearts  to  fill. 
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Whence  misty  memories  rise  and  break  in  tears. 
And  ghosts  of  buried  hopes  th't  haunt  us  still, 
Yet  bring  a  kind  of  joy,  —  the  solemn  trust 
That  form  is  more  than  unsubstantial  dust." 

Following  the  "  War  Poems,"  and  according  with  them  in  spirit,  are  two 
translations  :  the  lament  of  Andromache  ovcr'dead  Hector,  from  the  Iliad, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  from  Lucretius.  The  former  is  the  best 
English  version  of  the  same  passaj:3;e  wo  have  seen  ;  while  the  latter,  faith- 
fully accomplished  in  fewer  lines  than  the  Latin,  reads  like  an  original  »)ocm. 

The  matured  judgment  of  time  alone  can  determine  Mr.  Cutler'^  rank 
among  poets,  but  he  has  some  of  the  qualities  with  which  a  poet  is  bom. 
His  concei)tions  are  poetical,  his  execution  is  artistic.  He  resorts  to  no 
trickery.  His  st}'Ie  is  rapid  and  vigorous.  He  has  an  individuality  which 
raises  him  above  imitation,  and,  what  is  more  rare,  a  sensibility  which  is 
sympathetic.  Skilfully  touching  the  chords  of  national  feeling  he  has  in- 
sured a  welcome  for  his  verses  which  their  poetic  merit  will  make  cordiaL 

J.H. 

Some  of  tiif-  Thoughts  of  Joseph  Joubert.    Translated  by  George 

H.  Calvert.     Boston  :    William  V.  Spencer. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Spencer,  whose  enterprise  guided  by  his  good 
taste,  has  enriched  our  libraries  with  so  many  valuable  publications,-  for 
giving  us  another  choice  little  volume. 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  well,  prefacing  the  book  with  so  inter- 
esting a  biographical  notice  of  Joubert  In  the  case  of  one  idiom  only, 
occurring  in  two  or  three  passages,  has  he  turned  aside  from  good  English 
while  keeping  the  sense  of  the  author. 

Jouberl"s  perceptions  were  delicate  and  clear,  though  his  reasoning 
powers  were  not  extraordinary  ;  and  his  maxims  for  life  arc  far  more  valu- 
able than  his  notions  of  philosophy.  His  judgments  of  literary  works  are 
pithy,  just,  and  so  far  as  they  go,  eminently  satisfactory. 

Perhaps  the  best  jwrtion  of  this  work  is  that  rare  little  section  VI., 
"What  is  modesty?"  Joubert  gives  us  here  an  exquisite  delineation  of 
that  evanescent  quality  which',  as  he  well  says,  **  will  hardly  bear  to  be 
named,"  wriiien  with  that  airy  grace  only  attainable  by  one  of  his  nation- 
ality, and  ahme  containing  merit  enough  to  redeem  far  worse  defects  than 
can  be  attributed  to  this  little  book.  A.  S.  B. 

A  Yankee   ix   Canada,  with  Anti-Slaver>'  and   Reform   Papers.      By 

Henry  D.  Thokeau.     Ticknor  and  Fields. 

Thoreau's  account  of  his  trij)  into  Canada  and  back  is  verv  interesting. 
But  the  papers  of  greater  interest  in  this  book,  are  "Civil  Dfsobedience," 
**  A  Plea  lor  Captain  John  Brown,"  **  Thomas  Carlyle  and  his  Works,'' and 
*'  Life  without  Principle."  His  *'  Plea  "  for  Captain  Brown  is  a  remarkable 
production.  It  was  made  under  circumstances  that  proved  him  no  un- 
worthy compeer  of  tlie  old  hero  himselt*.  At  that  time,  not  a  dozen  coura- 
geous voices  in  this  country  said  that  Brown  had  in  any  sense  done  right. 
But  one,  to  whom  "  civil  disobedience  "  was  a  familiar  thought,  would  nat- 
urally be  among  the  I'.rst  to  detect  amid  the  excitements  of  the  hour,  the 
cries  of  *•  treason,"  **  insane,"  *'  misguided,"  vitc,  the  truth  of  history.    Ed, 

The  Diamond  Dickens. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  have  commenced  the  republication  of  the 
entire  works  of  Charles  Dickens,  promising  one  volume  per  numth.  The 
three  volumes  that  have  already  appeared  are,  **  Pickwick  Papers,"  "  Our 
Mutual  Friend,"  and  "  David  Copperfield."  The  edition  is  cheap,  but  very 
neat  and  substantial    The  iUustt^LUoiis  ax^  \^ood^  some  of  them  very  line. 
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SOME    RADICAL    DOCTRINES.* 

THE  first  doctrine  of  Natural  Religion  is  that  religion  is  naturals 
to  man. 

The  first  doctrine  of  Spiritual  Religion  is  that  man  is  a  spiritual 
being. 

These  are  the  root-ideas,  the  radical  doctrines  of  that  natural -spirit- 
ual religion  of  which  we  are  saying  something  to  you  here  on  these 
Sunday  evenings. 

We  shall  find,  I  think,  the  root  of  any  s)rstem  of  theology  in  its 
doctrine  of  man.  It  might  seem  as  if  its  doctrine  of  God  would 
be  the  basis.  But  it  is  not  really  so,  I  believe,  in  our  experience, 
though  it  may  be  in  our  systems.  Rather  a  man's  view  of  God  will 
be  found,  if  we  look  closely,  to  grow  out  of  his  view  of  man.  ITie 
conception  of  God  is  the  ideal  of  human  qualities  conceived  of 
as  superhuman,  infinite,  perfect. 

What  the  common  doctrine  of  man  is  you  all  well  know.  Poor 
fallen  human  nature  !  That  is  the  phrase.  Utterly  disabled,  and  of 
itself  incapable  of  any  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  evil ;  you  know 
what  the  creeds  say.  An  ancient  legend,  wholly  unauthenticated, 
is  declared  to  be  divinely  dictated  history.  The  first  created  man 
and  woman,  created  pure  and  upright,  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
created  all  that  any  man  or  woman  can  ever  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  costly  sacrifice  of  God  become,  almost  as  soon  as  created,  sin 
utterly  and  irremediably :  sin,  not  in  the  indulgence  of  any  base  pas- 
sion, but  simply  in  the  desire  for  knowledge  ;  sin,  not  in  the  commis- 
sion of  anything  in  itself  wrong,  but  by  an  act  in  itself  indifferent, 
only  forbidden  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  God.     In  a  moment  their 

^  A  Lecture,  read  at  the  Parker  Fraternity  Rooms,  Sunday  EY«DaiX^|^¥«^%\. 
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purity,  their  uprightness  are  utterly  lost,  their  immortality  effacedi 
their  nature  and  destiny  changed.  That  is  not  the  worst  of  it  The 
whole  race  falls  in  their  fall ;  the  whole  race  is  utterly  lost ;  the 
whole  race  becomes  mortal :  human  nature  is  changed.  Henceforth 
and  forever,  by  the  sin  of  that  one  man  and  woman,  every  man  and 
woman  that  is  bom  into  the  world  is  born  depraved,  tainted,  corrupt, 
alienated  from  God,  unable  of  themselves  to  know  and  love  Him, 
subject  to  His  wrath,  and  doomed  to  eternal  torments.  After  a  time^ 
by  a  miraculous  flood,  God  sweeps  the  earth  clean  of  this  evil 
brood.  But  it  is  in  vain,  for  he  saves  one  family ;  and  that  is  enough 
to  transmit  the  fatal  leprosy.  The  deadly  taint  is  passed  down; 
spreads  and  grows  with  the  growing  race.  At  last,  after  many  cen- 
turies, God's  compassion  is  moved  to  send  a  Saviour.  He  himself 
or  a  portion  of  Him,  descends  to  earth,  is  incarnated  in  a  Hebrew 
child,  dies  a  violent  death  to  save  the  world.  But  it  is  again  in  vain. 
Only  a  few  of  earth's  multitudes  even  hear  of  these  conditions  of 
safety  and  redemption ;  of  those  who  hear  but  few  accept  And 
even  this  does  not  avail.  Individuals  are  saved,  but  human  nature 
is  not  redeemed.  Even  the  redeemed  individuals  transmit  the  dis- 
eased nature,  and  with  that  every  child  in  Christendom  is  bom,  as 
well  as  in  heathendom.  The  best  and  the  worst  are  alike  under  this 
curse.  All  alike,  by  virtue  of  their  human  nature,  disabled,  ruined, 
lost  Their  highest  virtues,  most  noble  and  generous  sentiments, 
justcst  deeds,  kindest  affections,  —  all  tainted,  all  incapable  of 
pleasing  God,  as  well  as  their  basest  passions.  Their  righteousness  is 
but  filthy  rags.  Human  nature  as  human,  is  evil.  The  human  mind, 
as  human,  has  no  knowledge  of  God.  The  human  heart,  as  human, 
is  hostile  to  Him.  The  human  will,  as  human,  is  disobedient  to  his 
law.  ''  One  thing  is  plain,"  said  an  intelligent,  educated  and  amiable 
clergyman  to  me  not  long  since,  "  that  the  first  voluntary  moral  act 
of  a  child  will  certainly  be  evil." 

I  have  tried  to  state  fairly  this  doctrine  —  the  received  doctrine 
in  the  Christian  church  \  taught  as  religion  ;  the  assent  to  it  made 
the  very  first  step  in  the  religious  life.  **  I  can  only  feel  remorse  for 
the  sins  I  have  knowingly  committed,"  wrote  Dr.  Beecher's  son  to 
him.  But  his  father  wrote  him  back  that  that  was  not  enough,  and 
pleaded  earnestly  with  him  to  feel  the  sinfulness  of  his  nature,  and  its 
lost  state  without  a  Redeemer.  You  know  the  attempt  of  another  son 
of  his  to  justify  the  doctrine  by  a  hypothesis,  which  honors  his  heart 
but  not  his  reason.  I  have  heard  still  another  son  publicly  throw 
the  whole  doctrine  overboard. 

What  I  have  to  say  of  this  doctrine  now,  is  simply  that  it  is  not 
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true.  As  from  some  distressing  and  hideous  nightmare,  a  man  has 
but  to  shake  himself  or  be  shaken  awake  ;  has  but  to  open  his  eyes 
and  the  frightful  phantom  is  no  more.  Man  is  not  fallen.  The  race 
is  not  in  ruins ;  human  nature  is  not  depraved,  either  totally  or  sub- 
stantially. It  has  as  much  original  good  in  it  as  it  has  of  ''original 
sin."  No  need  of  spending  time  in  explaining  or  justifying  the  doc- 
trine, its  how  or  its  why.  The  question  is  of  the  fact.  Does  any 
man  in  his  right  mind  believe  that  he  has  no  good  in  him,  that  his 
honest  endeavors  to  do  right  are  wicked  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Did 
any  man  ever  see  a  totally  depraved  man  ?  Or  if  he  did,  did  he  take 
him  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  neighbors ;  did  he  not  call  him  a  mon- 
ster, and  not  a  true  man  ?     The  doctrine  wants  common  sense. 

The  only  element  of  truth  I  can  find  in  the  popular  doctrine  of 
original  and  inherited  sin,  is  the  fact  of  the  transmission  of  physi- 
cal qualities  and  moral  tendencies  from  parent  to  child.  In  this  way 
no  doubt,  evil  tendencies  —  tendencies  to  excess  and  perversion, 
that  is,  —  are  inherited  and  born  in  many  a  child.  So  a  sin  perpet- 
uates itself  and  the  sins  of  the  father  are  visited  on  the  children. 
This  is  a  truth  of  most  serious  significance,  and  makes  the  parent's 
responsibility  for  the  child's  character  begin  before  its  birth.  But 
the  transmission  of  evil  tendencies  is  but  half  the  truth.  By  the 
same  law,  good  is  equally  transmitted ;  a  fact  full  of  encouragement 
and  hope ;  one  which  the  common  doctrine  entirely  overlooks.  And 
the  taint  never  reaches  to  human  nature,  but  only  to  individual  char- 
acter. No  human  capacity  is  destroyed  by  it ;  only  the  development 
of  capacity  made  more  difficult. 

I  say,  then,  man  is  not  fallen.  There  is  no  historical  ground  for 
the  fact,  no  need  of  the  theory.  He  is  imperfect.  He  does  not 
need  to  be  restored^  but  perfected.  There  is  evil  enough  in  the 
world ;  sin  enough.  But  there  was  never  a  time  when  there  was  less. 
And  never  a  time  I  believe,  when  there  was  so  much  good  in  the 
world  as  now.  In  place  of  the  fiction  of  a  Fall  of  Man,  let  us  de- 
clare the  truth  of  the  Rise  of  Man. 

A  germ  with  an  impulse  of  growth,  and  law  of  development,  that 
is  what  science  finds  universally  in  physical  nature.  Germs  of  Rea- 
son, Conscience,  Spiritual  faculty,  with  an  upward  tendency,  an  im- 
pulse of  growth,  a  law  of  progressive  development,  are  what  we  shall 
find  in  human  nature.  From  lower,  to  higher  human  thought,  feeling, 
institutions,  civilization  have  from  the  first  been  advancing ;  not  un- 
interruptedly, not  rapidly,  not  always  visibly;  but  surely.  From 
imperfection  toward  perfection  is  the  march.  We  must  take  large 
periods  to  see  it,  sometimes.  The  outward  world  is  not  in  ruins,  but 
in  building.    And  human  nature  is  not  in  ruins,  but  in  growth. 
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The  original  constitution  of  man  contains,  the  elements  of  all  the 
good  that  is  in  the  world ;  of  all  the  truth,  the  justice,  the  love,  the 
holiness,  of  all  the  religion,  in  a  word.  There  are  neither  the  remains 
of  a  primeval  holiness  destroyed,  nor  the  fragments  of  an  original 
revelation  lost,  nor  the  product  of  a  power  specially  interpolated. 
Whatever  a  man  may  become  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  he  has  the 
native  capacity  of  becoming.  Himian  nature  is  not  under  a  curse, 
but  under  a  blessing,  a  blessing  of  native  capacity  and  inborn  law 
of  growth. 

Thus  our  theology  bases  itself  upon  faith  in  man.  It  declares 
his  native  faculties  to  be  adequate,  good,  and  trustworthy.  It  de- 
clares the  original  idea  and  law  of  human  nature  to  be  perfect 
That  idea  the  race  has  never  lost,  but  is  slowly  realizing  and  carry- 
ing out  And  a  man  is  perfect  in  proportion  as  he  carries  out  the 
original  idea  of  his  nature,  and  is  obedient  to  the  law  of  his  being. 
There  is  no  faculty,  or  propensity,  or  instinct,  or  passion,  in  human 
nature  that  is  evil  in  itself.  Every  one  is  good  in  itself,  intended  for 
a  good  purpose,  and  productive  of  good  as  is  legitimately  exercised. 
What  we  call  evil  passions  are  only  good  passions  carried  to  excess, 
or  misdirected,  or  unbalanced.  Anger,  for  instance,  in  its  evil  form 
is  but  the  excess  of  an  instinct  needed  for  self  protection,  or  for  the 
defence  of  the  right,  and  has  its  pure  form  in  high  moral  indignation 
against  wrong,  a  tremendous  motive  power  toward  the  removal  of 
evil.  The  lust  which  fills  our  communities  with  degradation,  disease, 
and  misery,  is  but  the  excess  or  the  misuse  of  an  instinct,  in  itself 
innocent,  and  in  its  right  use  productive  of  the  highest  human  good, 
in  the  continuance  of  the  race,  and  the  sacred  joys  of  the  family. 
Education  then,  not  eradication,  is  the  need  of  human  nature. 
Education;  including  exercise,  culture,  enlightenment,  inspiration, 
control. 

I  never  heard  that  anybody  ever  doubted  the  adequacy,  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  human  senses,  and  those  faculties  which  connect 
us  with  the  outer  world.  Not  but  what  our  senses  sometimes  deceive 
us ;  but  on  the  whole,  rightly  and  fairly  used,  everybody  believes  that 
they  will  not  mislead,  and  they  do  not  Nor  does  the  existence  of 
blind  men,  or  deaf  and  dumb  men,  lead  anybody  to  doubt  that 
sight  and  hearing  and  speech  are  natural  to  man.  So  everybody 
believes  in  the  trustworthiness  of  his  practical  understanding ;  of  his 
reasoning  power ;  of  his  common  sense ;  of  the  faculties  by  which 
he  carries  on  his  business,  and  gets  his  living,  and  sees  the  force  of  an 
argument,  the  reasonableness  of  a  course  in  affairs.  Nor  does  any 
existing  amount  of  mistakes,  of  bad  logic,  or  of  contradictory  con- 
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elusions,  lead  any  one  to  doubt  that  a  practical  reasoning  faculty 
belongs  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  may,  if  fairly  used, 
be  safely  trusted,  and  will  prove,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  for  its  ends. 
And  the  more  it  is  educated  the  more  sufficient  Without  such  con- 
viction, trust,  faith,  we  could  not  move  a  step  in  the  affairs  of  outward 
life. 

Just  in  the  same  way,  the  man  of  natural  science  puts  confidence 
in  the  trustworthiness  of  his  observing  faculties,  in  his  senses  and 
perceptions.  His  scientific  knowledge  could  not  move  a  step,  could 
not  even  exist,  without  it.  All  his  knowledge  rests  upon  that  postu- 
late that  the  senses  and  mental  faculties  connected  with  them  are 
trustworthy.  He  cannot  prove  it.  He  takes  it  for  granted,  for  he  is 
so  made  that  he  must.  Are  there  no  mistakes  in  scientific  inquiry  ? 
Are  observers  perfectly  agreed  ?  Are  no  reports  inaccurate,  no  theo- 
ries found  untenable  ?  Nevertheless,  the  man  of  science  knows  that  he 
may  trust  the  scientific  faculties,  and  that,  fairly  used,  they  will  in  the 
end  lead  to  the  sufficiently  sure  knowledge  of  scientific  fact. 

It  is  only  when  we  leave  the  sphere  of  the  senses  and  the  practi- 
cal understanding  which  conduct  scientific  observation  and  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life,  that  men  begin  to  doubt  the  trustworthiness  of 
their  natures. 

But  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  higher  part  of  man's  nature  they 
do  doubt ;  yes,  and  deny.  For  his  outward  life,  it  is  agreed,  man  is 
well  provided  with  faculties  perfectly  fitted  for  their  end.  But  for  his 
higher  life ;  for  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  his  present 
welfare,  to  his  lasting  good,  to  his  true  happiness  ;  here  it  is  believed 
God  has  left  him  unprovided.  It  is  admitted  to  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  a  man  should  know  what  is  just  and  right,  and  everlast- 
ingly true  and  beautiful  and  good  ;  that  he  should  know  God,  and  His 
infinite  power,  and  His  perfect  law,  and  His  tender  Fatherhood ;  that 
he  should  know  his  own  immortality  and  infinite  destinies.  And  yet 
for  this  all-essential  knowledge,  man's  nature,  it  is  taught,  is  unpro- 
vided with  organs  to  perceive,  with  faculties  to  know  ;  or  those  that  he 
has  are  so  imperfectly  fitted  for  their  end  that  of  themselves  they  will 
either  lead  him  directly  astray,  or  leave  him  to  wander  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  In  a  word,  it  is  commonly  taught  that  man  has  in  his 
native  constitution  no  trustworthy  spiritual  faculties.  He  has  no 
moral  sense  and  spiritual  reason  which  can  serve  in  his  deepest  needs, 
as  his  eyes,  and  his  hands,  and  his  practical  sense  serve  him  in  his 
outward  life. 

Now  that  this  doctrine  should  be  held  by  those  who  believe  in 
total  depravity,  or  original  sin,  is  natural  and  consistent.     Of  course 
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a  fallen  nature  cannot  be  trusted  to  lead  aright,  and  must  guide  men 
straight  to  the  pit  If  men  in  that  case  are  to  know  the  divine  law  of 
righteousness,  prophets  miraculously  inspired  must  be  sent  to  reveal 
it.  If  they  are  to  see  God,  He  must  himself  come  down  to  earth 
and  take  form  before  them.  If  they  are  to  know  His  will  it  must  be 
written  in  a  book  by  His  dictation.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  frightful 
disparity  between  the  disease  and  the  remedy,  the  dreadful  insufficiency 
of  the  supplement  A  whole  race  in  ruins  and  hopelessly  lost,  and  a 
few  prophets  sent  to  one  small  nation ;  a  Redeemer  manifested  for 
three  short  years  in  one  small  corner  of  the  globe.  Whole  nations 
and  whole  generations  of  men,  who  never  hear  of  either ;  and  at  last, 
one  book,  sole  repository  of  God's  truth  and  will,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred missionaries  to  convey  it  to  earth's  millions  I 

Has  the  Father  and  Saviour  of  all  treated  men  in  that  way  ? 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  those  whose  brighter  and  truer  theology 
rejects  this  superstition  of  total  depravity  and  original  sin?  The 
theology  which  proclaims  the  dignity  and  purity  of  human  nature, 
still  continues  to  deny  die  adequacy  and  trustworthiness  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  faculties  in  human  nature.  Or  it  continues  to  hold 
doctrines  so  inconsistent  with  this  as  to  amount  to  a  denial.  Ah !  I 
fear  that  in  pulling  up  and  throwing  away  the  old  doctrine  some  of 
the  roots  have  been  left  The  rejection  of  man's  disability  has  not 
been  radical  enough,  nor  the  assertion  of  man's  dignity  and  grandeur 
radical  enough.  Unitarians  and  Universalists  continue  to  supple- 
ment his  disability  with  a  superhuman  Bible,  a  superhuman  "  Christ" 
They  still  speak  as  if  man,  left  to  himself,  could  have  no  knowledge 
of  God  except  the  faint  notion  he  could  derive  from  the  outward 
world.  Tliey  still  declare  that  man  has  no  certainty  of  immortality 
except  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus;  still  assert  that  outside  of 
Christianity  men  have  had  no  faith  in  a  future  life,  only  a  "  guess  "  at 
it.  Even  one  in  declaring  that  he  could  not  comprehend  how  this 
could  continue  to  be  asserted  in  face  of  the  plainest  historic  facts, 
must  add  —  **  Yet  clear  as  is  the  declaration  of  natural  religion  upon 
this  truth  of  immortality,  and  undoubting  as  is  my  conviction  in  my 
best  moments,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  when  I  stand  beside 
the  empty  tomb  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  hear  the  voice,  *  he  is  not 
here,  he  is  risen/  I  feel  an  assurance  that  natural  religion  could 
never  give."  But  has  he  ever  stood  there,  or  ever  heard  that  angel  ? 
Was  he  not  confounding  a  fancy  with  a  fact  ?  Must  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  the  testimony  of  a  miracle,  granting  it  to  have  hap- 
pened, be  confined  to  those  who  actually  witnessed  it  ? 

And  so  the  Bible  continues  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  record  of  a 
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supernatural  revelation ;  its  texts  quoted  as  the  unanswerable  and 
final  authority  in  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  The  inspiration  of  the 
prophets  of  Palestine  was  miraculous,  or  virtually  so ;  their  names 
cannot  be  mentioned  in  equal  connection  with  Confucius,  Zoroaster, 
Plato,  without  a  shock  to  "  Liberal "  sensibilities  as  well  as  "  Ortho- 
dox." God  is  believed  to  have  been  with  them  as  he  is  not  with 
men  now,  and  the  claim  to  present  inspiration  identical  in  kind  with 
theirs  is  counted  as  visionary  and  presumptuous. 

"  When  mankind  was  a  child,  God  led  him  by  the  hand  ;  when  he 
was  a  youth,  God  walked  by  his  side ;  but  when  he  had  become 
a  man,  God  gave  him  his  Book,  and  retired  behind  the  veil  of  His 
works."  Men  listen  to  such  words  as  these  without  feeling  how  really 
irreligious  they  are. 

So  Jesus,  as  a  superhuman,  miraculous  Christ,  is  set  forth  as  the 
only  true  access  that  man  has  to  God  ;  a  prayer  is  thought  defective 
that  is  not  offered  through  him,  or  in  his  name,  or  for  his  sake ;  a 
sermon  is  unsatisfying  that  does  not  enforce  its  truths  by  his  words 
or  example.  He  alone,  is  our  Saviour,  our  Redeemer,  Mediator, 
Way  to  God.      No  man  can  come  to  God  except  through  him. 

"  But,"  some  one  asks  —  "  But  did  not  Jesus  himself  say  that  ?  " 
What  he  is  recorded  to  have  said  is,  "  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father 
but  by  me,"  not  no  man  can  come,  or  ever  did  come,  or  ever  shall 
come,  but  by  me.  He  may  have  meant  that  there,  in  Judea,  when  he 
spoke,  he  was  the  only  Teacher  who  could  really  bring  men  to  the 
Father.  I  cannot  be  sure  of  what  he  meant.  Or  sure  of  what  he 
said.  But  of  this  I  am  sure  ;  that  when  I  go  directly  to  my  Father 
in  prayer,  I  find  Him  near  to  my  soul,  with  no  one  between  me  and 
Him. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  true,  scientific  theology,  we  must\ise  the  scien- 
tific method.  First,  free  ourselves  from  prepossessions,  then  try  to 
find  and  state  the  facts  just  as  they  are. 

Now  what  is  the  fact  about  human  nature  ?  What  do  individual 
experience  and  historical  observation  teach  us  ?     This  :  — 

That  man  has  in  his  original  constitution  certain  spiritual  facul- 
ties, which  are  as  much  a  part  of  his  nature  as  his  bodily  faculties, 
or  his  practical  understanding.  These  spiritual  faculties  are  as 
fitted  to  their  end,  are  as  adequate  to  their  purpose  as  the  senses 
or  the  understanding  to  theirs.  They  are  as  trustworthy  in  their 
sphere.  And  their  sphere  is  the  perception  of  ideas,  of  abso- 
lute truths,  of  eternal  principles,  of  spiritual  realities,  of  things  in- 
visible, everlasting,  divine.  These  faculties  not  only  belong  to 
human   nature;   they  are   its  special  characteristic,  they  are  the 
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human,  they  are  the  man.  In  his  bodily  organization  man  belongs 
to  the  animals,  is  but  the  mostly  highly  organized  of  them.  I  believe 
the  anatomists  cannot  find  anything  in  his  body  which  does  not  exist 
among  Jhe  brutes.  Nor  is  man  differenced  from  them  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  practical  understanding  or  animal  mind,  those  mental 
faculties  which  are  occupied  with  the  care  of  the  body.  For  we  have 
given  up  the  idea,  have  we  not,  that  brutes  have  only  physical  sensi- 
bility and  instincts.  We  see  in  them  the  manifestations  of  reasoning 
and  comparison,  and  adapting  of  means  to  ends,  and  memory,  and 
hope,  and  affection ;  all,  however,  relating  to  the  body.  But  having 
these  faculties  in  common  with  them,  man  has  others  by  which  he 
transcends  them  ;  a  higher  range  of  powers  into  which  they  do  not 
enter.  For  we  have  no  indication  in  them  of  any  perception  of 
ideas,  of  universal  truths,  of  absolute  principles,  of  the  infinite,  liie 
perfect,  the  holy.  These  are  the  grander  prerogatives  of  man. 
These  are  the  human.  These  first  make  their  appearance  in  him. 
By  these  man  is  allied  to  beings  above  him,  not  to  those  below  him. 
By  these  he  is  a  spiritual  being  and  son  of  God. 

Intuitive  Reason,  the  Moral  Sense,  Ideality,  Love  and  Reverence 
for  the  invisible,  Faith ;  —  these  are  the  spiritual  faculties  in  man. 
His  outward  life  does  not  require  them,  and  has  no  adequate  use  for 
them.  They  often  hamper  and  embairass  it,  demand  sometimes  its 
sacrifice.  They  point  to  and  give  him  assurance  of  an  invisible,  an 
immortal  life ;  a  life  over  which  the  accidents  of  time  and  death 
have  no  power  ;  a  life  in  divine  ideas,  in  eternal  realities,  in  noble 
endeavors,  in  self-sacrificing  generosities,  in  heroisms,  and  devotions, 
and  sacred  aspirations.  This  higher  life  the  senses  cannot  compass, 
nor  the  practical  understanding  justify,  but  it  glorifies  and  ennobles 
and  hallows  the  outward  life  by  infusing  into  it  a  secret  divine  prin- 
ciple, and  a  sacred  sense  of  God's  presence  and  purpose  and  law.  I 
think  the  Positivist  is  right,  and  speaks  the  last  word  of  physical 
science  in  this  direction,  when  he  says  that  he  finds  no  God  in  nature, 
not  even  the  Great  Cause  of  all  things  —  but  only  phenomena  and 
their  orderly  succession.  These  are  all  that  the  faculties  which  the 
scientist  uses  are  fitted  to  discover.  Observation  and  reasoning  will 
not  discover  or  prove  Him.  Only  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  declares 
Him.  The  physical  scientist  may  also  be  a  religious,  a  spiritually- 
minded  man  ;  then  indeed  he  will  discern  everywhere  in  outward 
nature,  the  secret  Presence,  the  one  Force,  the  Almighty  ;  yes,  and 
the  All-Loving  and  All-Fair.  Then  he  will  reverently  trace  the 
working  of  the  Divine  law,  the  methods  of  God*s  ways  in  the  visi- 
ble universe.     But  unless  he  have  found  God  in  his  spirit  and  by 
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his  spirit,  he  will  never  find  him  by  searching  nature.  There  is  no 
logical  induction  from  the  visible  to  the  moral.  We  know  thought 
and  vrill,  we  know  justice  and  benevolence  only  by  having  experi- 
enced them  in  ourselves.  And  if  in  the  contemplation  of  Nature  or 
the  study  of  its  wonders,  the  sense  of  God  springs  up  powerfully 
within  us,  it  is  not  that  Nature  gives  the  idea,  but  only  that  it 
awakens  a  thought,  or  feeling,  that  lay  germinal  within  us.  Nature 
may  be  the  occasion,  but  is  not  the  origin  of  religious  ideas. 

And  always  a  moral  manifestation  is  a  higher  manifestation  of 
God  than  any  physical  phenomenon  can  be.  A  human  deed  of  moral 
heroism,  of  self-devoted  love,  of  sacred  enthusiasm,  is  a  perfecter 
revelation  of  God  than  the  magnificent  spaces  of  astronomy,  or  the 
vast  eras  of  geology,  or  the  wonders  of  microscopic  beauty  and  skill. 

The  great  ideas  which  his  spiritual  nature  reveals  to  man  are  the 
ideas  of  God,  of  duty,  of  unselfish  love,  of  immortality.  And  all 
these  are  spiritually  discerned.  The  faculties  which  know  them  are, 
if  fairly  exercised,  perfectly  adequate  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  and 
are  perfectly  trustworthy.  To  doubt  that  is  the  true  unbelief.  To 
hold  that  God  has  given  us  senses  and  understanding,  and  that  these 
are  adequate  to  their  work  and  our  needs  ;  and  to  doubt  that  he  has 
given  us  moral  and  spiritual  faculties,  or  that  these  are  adequate  to 
their  work  and  to  our  infinitely  higher  needs,  and  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  imperfect  and  uncertain  intervention  of  miracle  —  is 
nigh  to  Atheism. 

In  the  full  conception  of  God  culminates  all  the  revelation  of  the 
spiritual  faculties  in  their  highest  exercise. 

The  reason  gives  the  idea  of  the  infinite  Wisdom,  the  eternal  Truth. 
The  moral  sense  gives  the  idea  of  perfect  Justice ;  the  spiritual  affec- 
tion gives  the  idea  of  Love,  the  spiritual  will  gives  the  idea  of  infinite 
Power,  the  spiritual  imagination  gives  the  idea  of  infinite  Beauty. 
Beauty  I  say.  This  is  not  often  spoken  of  as  a  divine  attribute.  But 
if  beauty  be  not  in  God,  how  can  it  be  in  nature,  how  can  it  be  in 
the  human  soul  ?  It  cannot  exist  there  any  more  than  truth,  power, 
love,  justice,  without  pointing  to  an  existence  in  perfect  degree  in 
Him  from  whom  comes  the  creation  and  the  spirit  of  man.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  spirit  in  man  knows  and  reveals  the  spirit  above  man. 

If  now,  any  one  ask  —  and  the  question  may  honestly  be  asked  — 
granting  that  these  ideas  be  in  man,  how  do  we  know  that  there  is 
any  reality  beyond  man  corresponding  to  them  ;  I  can  only  say  that 
a  necessity  of  man's  nature  compels  him  to  refer  these  ideas  to  a 
reality  beyond  himself  as  their  ground  and  origin.  In  regard  to  the 
outward  world,  we  have  cognizance  of  only  sensations  and  percep- 
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tions  in  ourselves,  but  we  are  so  made  that  we  cannot  help  referring 
them  to  an  existence  out  of  ourselves,  and  by  a  necessity  of  our  con- 
stitution we  believe,  though  we  cannot  prove,  that  an  outward  world 
does  exist,  corresponding  to  the  idea  we  have  of  it  in  ourselves.  In 
both  cases  it  comes  back  to  the  trustworthiness  of  our  nature,  and  if 
we  do  not  believe  in  that,  we  cannot  believe  in  anything,  not  even  in 
our  unbelief 

Again,  does  any  ask  how,  if  these  moral  and  religious  faculties 
be  inherent  in  man,  can  you  explain  that  all  men  are  not  morally 
virtuous,  that  all  men  are  not  religiously  devout ;  the  answer  is,  of 
course,  that  a  faculty  may  exist  in  man  and  yet  not  be  used ;  that 
capacities  which  men  alike  possess  are  in  different  degrees  developed. 
And  the  like  answer  must  be  given  to  the  objection  denied  from  the 
diversities  of  religious  belief  and  moral  notions  in  different  nations 
and  ages :  beliefs  often  monstrous,  notions  often  gross.  These  are 
but  the  result  of  diflferent  degrees  of  development  But  the  fact  re- 
mains, even  established  by  these  anomalies,  —  that  everywhere  and 
in  all  times  man  has  had  some  idea  of  God  and  some  idea  of  right 
and  wrong ;  and  nothing  can  so  simply  and  completely  explain  that 
as  the  existence  in  his  native  constitution  of  a  spiritual  faculty — a 
capacity  for  knowing  God  and  his  law. 

The  conceptions  or  forms  which  this  idea  will  take  will  depend 
upon  the  state  of  those  who  form  them.  A  rude,  sensuous  people,  or 
man,  will  have  rude  and  sensuous  conceptions  about  God ;  will  take  a 
stick  or  tree,  a  rudely  cut  stone  to  represent  him.  Another,  more 
spiritual,  will  find  in  nature's  grandest  object,  the  sun,  his  symbol 
Another  will  seek  in  idealized  human  forms  carved  in  marble  the 
outward  expression.  And  when  men  have  come  to  conceive  of  God 
under  human  attributes,  the  more  feebly  spiritualized  will  take  what 
is  outermost  in  man  and  least  worthy,  and  will  figure  God  in  human 
shape,  with  human  organs  and  human  passions  on  a  majestic  scale; 
will  believe  him  to  be  angry,  to  be  vindictive,  to  be  appeasable  by  sac- 
rifices, to  be  changeable,  repenting  of  what  he  has  done ;  to  govern  the 
world  by  edicts  and  interferences  ;  to  come  and  to  go,  to  be  now  pres- 
ent, now  absent.     This  is  the  prevalent  conception  in  Christendom. 

But  the  more  spiritually-minded  a  man  becomes,  the  more  he  will 
drop  one  after  another  of  these  external  conceptions,  holding  to  them 
for  a  while,  perhaps,  as  figures  of  speech,  but  freeing  himself  more 
and  more  from  them,  and  framing  his  conceptions  more  and  more  by 
what  is  spiritual  in  man,  his  images  by  what  is  invisible  in  nature. 
The  more  a  man,  by  living  spiritually,  knows  himself  to  be  a  spirit, 
the  more  clearly  he  knows  that  God  is  the  spirit.    He  no  longer 
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thinks  of  Him  as  an  individual  being  in  any  way  apart  from  the  uni- 
verse. But  as  an  all-pervading,  and  all-including,  and  all-quickening 
Life  ;  a  really  omnipresent  Thought,  and  Love,  and  Will ;  not  indi- 
vidual, yet  personal,  because  Thought  and  Love  and  Will  are  quali- 
ties of  persons  and  not  of  things.  He  no  longer  thinks  of  God  as 
having  once  made  the  world,  and  now  superintending  it,  and  occa- 
sinally  intervening  by  his  messengers ;  but  as  the  informing  and 
including  spirit  which  momently  and  forever  puts  forth  the  universe 
working  in  every  atom,  through  every  force,  the  one  Force  of  which 
all  natural  forces  are  expressions.  His  laws  are  not  written  in  statute 
books  but  framed  into  the  organization  of  things.  His  providence  is 
not  a  special  intervention,  but  a  perpetual  will  to  good,  which  makes 
that  no  real,  lasting  harm  can  come  to  any.  His  will  is  not  a  series  of 
separate  volitions,  but  a  full,  steady,  all-moving,  all-conquering  stream 
of  energy,  unwearied  and  unceasing.  His  love  is  not  an  individual 
affection  selecting  and  especially  directing  itself  upon  individuals, 
but  an  atmosphere  in  which  all  are  embosomed,  and  which  our  indi- 
vidual heart  feels  whenever  we  seek  it.  Thus  is  God  inexpressibly 
near,  for  from  Spirit  all  barriers  of  space  and  time  are  removed. 

But,  highest  experience  of  all,  there  comes  a  time  when  man  in 
high  spiritual  mood  feels  God  —  the  Spirit  —  more  than  near.  In 
some  hour  of  high  thought,  when  a  great  truth  flashes  upon  his  reason ; 
in  some  still  hour  of  communion  or  agony  of  prayer  when  a  great 
peace  fills  his  heart ;  in  some  noble  moment  of  self-sacrifice  or  right 
doing  when  duty  has  grown  clear  to  his  conscience,  when  a  quicken- 
ing energy  has  exalted  his  will  and  warmed  his  heart ;  then  he 
has  felt  the  assurance,  glad,  overpowering,  uplifting,  unspeakably 
sweet,  and  beautiful,  that  that  which  was  moving  within  him,  exalt- 
ing, yet  calming,  was  more  than  himself,  that  the  God  whom  he  had 
reverenced  with  such  awe  was  entered  into  his  spirit  an  indwelling, 
inspiring  presence.  This  love  was  God's  love.  This  justice  God's 
justice.     Tliis  truth,  God's  truth.     This  Peace,  God's  peace. 

One  cannot  speak  many  words  of  such  experience.  It  is  the  ex- 
perience of  saintly  men  in  all  time.  It  is  the  experience  of  every 
soul  in  its  saintly  moments.  Then  we  cry,  "  Hast  Thou  been  always 
thus  with  me,  and  have  I  not  known  Thee } "  Then  we  learn  that  the 
Spirit  which  stirred  us  so  powerfully  in  these  rapt  moments,  is  every 
hour  working  in  a  thousand  familiar  ways  around  and  within  our 
souls.  As  the  electricity  which  concentrates  in  the  blinding  glory  of 
the  storm,  is  all  the  time  working,  kindly  and  vivifying,  about  and 
within  our  bodies. 

Finally,  does  any  one  ask  if  in  ourselves  we  have  tii<&  c;ot^c.\»v>&\^ks& 
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of  God  and  of  the  divine  law,  what  need  of  prophets,  of  Bibles,  of 
"Christ?"  What  need,  indeed  I  That  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is,  man  being  by  nature  religious,  how  could  there  fail  to  be 
prophets,  bibles,  redeemers.  How  could  this  nature  fail  to  express 
itself  in  speech,  in  writing?  How  could  it  fail  to  be  in  some  men  more 
intense,  more  earnest,  more  full,  more  vivid  in  its  utterance,  more 
profound  and  enduring  in  the  impression  it  shoTild  leave  behind  in 
the  world  ?  No  need,  indeed,  of  supplementary,  special  and  miracu- 
lous intervention,  to  do  that  which  was  already  provided  for  from  the 
beginning.  But  much  need  that  in  unbelieving  ages,  when  men  were 
absorbed  in  the  outward  and  skeptical  of  the  inward  life,  prophets 
gifted  with  moral  insight  and  spiritual  life  should  seek  to  rouse  and 
quicken  their  faith  in  God,  Duty,  Love,  and  Immortality.  The  same 
need  exists  now,  and  the  same  supply  exists  to  meet  it ;  for  God  and 
man  are  the  same  they  ever  were,  and  their  relations  the  same.  Great 
the  need  in  all  ages  —  and  truly  in  this  age  —  to  break  up  men's  pet- 
rified worship  of  the  past  which  they  glorify  with  a  superstitious  halo, 
building  the  sepulchres  of  its  prophets  and  worshipping  its  closed 
books,  that  they  may  excuse  themselves  from  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
present  and  those  sacrifices  by  which  alone  divine  inspiration  can  be 
received.  Great  the  need  to  declare  to  them  the  grandeur  and 
sacredness  of  the  present  and  its  opportunities  of  inspiration.  Great 
the  need  to  recall  them  from  idolatry  of  the  dead  to  true  reverence 
for  the  living  —  above  all,  for  the  living  God.  There  is  nothing  in 
bibles,  Persian,  Hindoo,  or  Hebrew,  which  human  nature  cannot 
explain.  Their  errors  are  certainly  human  ;  the  grand  truths  which 
irradiate  them  are  equally  human,  and  none  the  less  divine  for  that 
Redeemers,  manifestations,  incarnations  of  God,  all  nations  and  ages 
have  needed  and  have  had  them  ;  first,  living  men  ;  then  mytholo- 
gized  into  demi-gods,  into  gods.  Not  otherwise  has  it  happened 
with  him  whom  Christendom  worships  ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  the 
Orthodox,  a  God ;  to  the  Liberals,  a  mythcflogic  demi-god  ;  to  them 
who  are  spiritual,  a  brother  man  who  needs  no  more  than  human 
nature,  and  its  native  capacities  to  explain  all  he  was  and  did.  Hu- 
man :  but  remember  all  of  divine  that  human  means,  since  the  human 
soul  is  by  its  nature  open  to  the  inspiration  and  indwelling  of  God. 

What  Jesus  was,  and  what  he  did,  indeed,  we  can  never  exactly 
know.  This  much  at  least  I  think  is  proved  by  these  many  attempts 
to  reconstruct  his  life  on  a  historic  basis  ;  that  we  no  longer  have  the 
means  of  constructing  it  with  any  certainty.  The  great  good  they 
will  do  to  accustom  men  to  look  upon  him  as  perfectly  human.  So 
Jesus  steps  down  from  the  pedestal  upon  which  he  has  unwi.lingly 
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stood,  while  priests  waved  their  censers  and  hid  him  in  the  sacred 
smoke.  He  walks  among  men,  and  they  feel  the  warm  familiar  clasp 
of  his  hand,  and  reverence  him  the  more  that  they  adore  him  the  less. 
And  he  says  to  them :  *'  Sons  of  God,  cease  these  idolatrous  praises 
of  me ;  there  is  none  so  good  as  you  deem  me,  save  one,  that  is  God. 
Cease  to  say  of  me  things  which  you  do  not  know  to  be  true,  for  sim- 
ple truth  is  the  highest  honor  you  can  give  me,  and  I  am  but  a  mor- 
tal man  as  yourselves.  Know  that  your  ideal  of  me  is  but  the  ideal 
of  your  own  possibilities.  Strive  to  be  true  to  those,  and  you  shall 
find  God  as  near  to  you  as  he  was  to  me.  Yea,  the  F'ather  shall 
dwell  in  you,  doing  greater  works  than  I  have  done,  and  shall  never 
leave  you  alone,  because  you  shall  always  do  the  things  that  pleases 
him." 

The  first  doctrine  of  spiritual  religion  is  that  man  is  a  spirit :  And 
the  second  is  that  God  is  the  Spirit : 

And  so  are  God  and  man  at  one. 

Samuel  Longfellow. 


THE    MODERN    DEVIL. 

THE  mythological  devil  of  times  past  has  almost  vanished  from 
the  earth.  We  rarely  hear  of  him  now.  But  the  real  devil  of 
our  time — what  is  that?  Very  different  is  he  from  our  father's  devil, 
who  was  afraid  of  a  church  in  daylight,  and  slunk  off,  and  was  afraid 
to  look  at  a  Bible.  The  modern  New  England  devil  is  respectable, 
and  does  all  things  decently  and  in  order.  His  brutal  hoofs  and 
savage  horns  and  beastly  tail  are  all  there,  only  discreetly  hid  under 
a  dress  which  any  gentleman  might  wear.  They  do  not  appear  in 
his  body,  but  in  his  face  ;  you  can  see  them  there,  though  he  does 
not  mean  you  should.  He  rides  in  the  streets,  and  appears  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  presides,  at  least  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  He 
is  always  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  or  means  to  be.  He  does  not 
like  the  majority,  but  he  likes  their  power ;  he  loves  nobody  but  him- 
self. He  has  large  understanding,  not  large  reason  or  imagination ; 
has  no  wisdom,  but  a  deal  of  cunning.  He  has  great  power  of  speech, 
and  can  argue  your  heart  out  of  your  bosom.  He  cares  nothing  for 
truth,  only  for  the  counterfeit  of  truth.  He  is  well  educated  ;  knows 
as  much  as  it  is  profitable  for  the  devil  to  know,  not  truth,  but  plau- 
sible lies.    He  knows  most  men  are  selfish,  and  thiwk&  ^LV  %x^   "V^^^ 
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knows  men  are  fond  of  pleasure  in  youth,  and  power  in  age,  and  that 
they  can  be  cheated  and  wheedled,  most  of  them.  That  is  the  chief 
philosophy  the  New  England  devil  knows,  all  he  wishes  to  know.  He 
is  cruel,  sly,  has  a  good  deal  of  power  to  manage  men,  to  suit  his 
burdens  to  their  shoulders.  He  thinks  piety  and  goodness  are  non- 
sense ;  he  never  says  so.  His  religion  is  church-going,  —  for  now  the 
devil  has  learned  a  trick  worth  two  of  his  old  ones.  He  is  always  in 
his  pew,  with  a  neat  Bible  nicely  clasped,  with  a  cross  on  the  side  of 
it,  —  for  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  cross,  as  the  old  devil  was.  He  fixes 
his  cold,  hard  eye  on  the  minister,  and  twists  his  mouth  into  its  Sun- 
day contortions.  He  has  read  the  "Bridgewater  Treatises,"  and 
"  Paley's  Theology  and  Morality ;"  he  knows  the  "  Evidences  "  like 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  he  must  not  doubt  the  casting  of  the  devils 
into  the  swine,  —  nor  would  you  doubt  it  if  you  saw  him  ;  he  knows 
God  commanded  Abraham  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  and  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  do  it.  He  is  a  life-member  of  the  Bible  Society,  takes  tracts  with- 
out stint,  and  reads  the  theological  journals  as  Job^s  leviathan  swal- 
lowed the  water.  He  sees  no  evil  in  slavery;  it  is  a  patriarchal 
institution,  a  divine  ordinance,  useful  to  Christianize  the  world. 
Pauperism  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with ;  that  also  is  divine,  —  for 
did  not  Jesus  say,  "  The  poor  have  ye  always  with  you  ? " 

"  Yet  he  is  always  foand 
Among  your  ten  and  twenty  pound  subscribers, 
Your  benefactors  in  the  newspapers." 

Sometimes  he  writes  a  book  on  Religion.  He  is  often  with  the  min- 
ister, attends  all  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  every  form  of  sacra- 
ment ;  pays  bountiful  pew-taxes  ;  all  his  children  are  baptized  with 
water.  The  minister  thinks  he  is  the  very  Evangelist,  the  chief  pillar 
of  his  church,  and  wonders  why  he  was  not  a  clergyman,  but  con- 
cludes that  he  thought  he  could  do  more  good  in  a  broader  field 
He  loves  to  have  the  minister  preach  on  doctrines  ;  against  Jews, 
Infidels,  Transcendentalists,  and  other  heathens  ;  to  have  him  preach 
on  the  Bible,  on  the  Beauty  of  Holiness,  on  Salvation  by  Faith  (and 
without  works)  —  a  very  dear  doctrine  ;  on  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tages of  Revelation,  on  the  Miracles,  on  the  Blessedness  of  the 
Righteous.  But  let  not  the  minister  demand  righteousness  of  his 
parish,  nor  insist  on  piety  in  the  young  man's  bosom,  or  the  old 
man's  heart.  Let  him  never  rebuke  a  sin  that  is  popular,  never  differ 
from  popular  opinion,  popular  law,  popular  charity,  popular  religion. 
It  will  hurt  his  usefulness,  and  injure  his  reputation,  and  persons  will 
not  go  to  his  church.  Our  church-going  devil  has  no  belief  in  God, 
man,  or  his  own  immortality.    He  has  no  truth,  justice,  love,  and 
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faith,  and  is  all  the  worse  because  he  seems  to  have  them ;  and  so 
he  wants  morality,  but  no  justice ;  societ}*,  but  no  love ;  a  Church 
with  no  righteousness  on  man's  part,  and  none  on  God's  part ;  reli- 
gion without  piety  and  goodness  ;  he  wants  a  minister  to  manage  a 
machine.  "  There  is  no  higher  law,"  says  he  to  the  minister ;  "  we 
must  keep  the  laws  of  the  land,  —  except  the  laws  against  usury,  in- 
temperance, gambling,  and  the  law  demanding  you  shall  pay  your 
proportion  of  the  taxes  ;  these  laws  were  made  for  poor  men,  not  for 
us."  And  our  devil  with  his  horns  smites  down  the  poor,  and  with 
his  hoofs  breaks  them  into  fragments,  and  with  his  tail  sweeps  them 
away. 

This  is  the  devil  of  our  times.  He  worships  the  trinity  of  money, 
—  the  gold  eagle,  the  silver  dollar,  and  the  copper  cent,  —  his  triune 
god.  He  goes  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  transformed  into 
a  Pharisee.  He  meets  lads  at  college,  and  breathes  into  their  ears, 
and  the  leprous  shell  of  the  hunker  grows  over  the  sophomore.  Then 
farewell  to  your  manhood,  young  man  I  The  devil  has  made  out 
your  diploma,  and  you  will  die  in  your  contracting  shell.  So  the 
Mexican  robbers  meet  a  man,  plunder  him,  and  then  sew  him  up  in 
the  skin  of  an  ox,  newly  killed  for  that  purpose  ;  the  supple  skin  fits 
closely  to  the  man's  form,  and  in  that  fiery  sun  it  dries  and  contracts, 
and  kills  him  with  a  thirsty  and  lingering  and  horrid  death. 

Our  Yankee  devil  meets  girls  at  school,  and  pours  his  leprous  dis- 
tilment  into  their  ears.  Then  farewell  conscience,  poor  maiden  1 
The  roses  may  bloom  on  your  cheek,  but  religion  is  out  of  your 
heart ;  decency  is  to  be  your  morality.  You  may  marry,  but  you 
iftust  never  love ;  and  if  you  do,  only  with  your  flesh,  for  you  have 
no  heart  to  love  with.  You  are  to  rebuke  philanthropy  as  fanaticism, 
and  piety  you  are  to  overcome,  and  call  superstition.  Good  taste  is 
to  be  your  accomplishment ;  dress  and  dinner  are  to  be  your  sacra- 
ment and  communion  in  both  kinds.  No  angel  of  religion  shall  ever 
illumine  your  heart ;  you  shall  have  ice  for  your  comforter ;  and  in 
that  cold  wintry  sorrow  to  which  we  must  all  come,  your  diamond 
jewels  will  be  great  comfort  in  that  hour ! 

Our  devil  meets  the  politician,  and  takes  him  with  his  cold,  clammy 
hand,  and  says,  "  There  is  no  higher  law.  Never  try  to  cure  an  evil 
so  long  as  you  can  make  it  serve  you  and  your  party."  He  meets  the 
minister,  and  here  his  influence  is  worse  than  anywhere  else.  He 
tells  him,  "Public  opinion  is  better  than  the  eternal  law  of  the 
Father;  the  approbation  of  your  parish  (hunkers  and  Pharisees 
though  they  be)  is  above  the  approbation  of  God.  Salary,  —  it  is 
certain  good  ;  salvation,  —  it  is  a  whim.     Never  be  righteous  over- 
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much.  Use  men  to  ser\'e  you,  and  not  yourself  to  serve  them  ;  tibe 
less  you  serve  men,  the  more  they  will  obey  you  ;  a  crown  is  better 
than  a  cross.  Dear  Mister  Minister,  you  need  not  rebuke  any  popu- 
lar sin  ;  the  sinners  are  always  the  best  judges  of  what  is  sin ;  so 
leave  it  to  them."  The  poor  man  after  that  stands  in  his  pulpit,  wilh 
no  conscience  and  heart  and  soul  in  him,  and  profanes  the  Bible  bj 
reading  it,  and  mumbles  over  his  prayers,  which  are  almost  ghostly, 
and  had  better  be  turned  by  a  wind-mill  than  uttered  by  his  poor 
voice. 

The  devil  meets  all  men  with  this  counsel,  —  "  Prefer  your  pleasure 
to  the  comfort  of  your  brother  men  ;  prefer  your  comfort  to  their 
imperious  necessity.  Conscience  is  a  whim  of  your  fancy ;  religion 
is  church  ceremony ;  piety,  sitting  at  prayers ;  charity,  public  alms- 
giving ;  heaven  and  immortality,  a  silly  trick,  but  useful  for  the  mil- 
lion men  ;  disturb  them  not,  but  enter  not  into  the  delusion." 

This  is  the  devil  of  New  England  to-day ;  not  one  that  slinks  round 
by  moonlight,  but  that  seeks  the  day,  the  broad  street.  He  is  not  an 
open  mocker,  but  a  sly  and  cunning  Pharisee.  Be  warned  of  him,  0 
young  man,  O  young  maiden  !  He  will  meet  you  at  school  and  cd- 
lege,  in  the  parlor,  the  shop,  the  counting-house,  the  court-house,  the 
office,  and  the  church,  and  will  sift  you  as  wheat,  and  you  shall  be 
blown  off  as  chaff  if  you  do  not  heed,  for  he  is  seeking  for  your  soul. 
In  the  period  of  passion  he  will  seek  to  put  a  worm  into  your  virtue, 
and  cut  off  its  fragrance  ;  look  for  no  roses  where  he  has  been.  In 
the  period  of  ambition,  he  will  tell  you  all  is  fair  in  trade,  and  in 
politics  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  Ay,  where  is  the  end  ?  The  end 
of  self-abasement,  what  is  that  ? 

This  is  the  devilishest  of  devils,  —  earthly,  sensual,  devilish. 

\/-  Theodore  Parker. 


Many  men  are  knowing,  many  are  apprehensive  and  tenacious, 
but  they  do  not  rush  to  a  decision.  But  in  our  flowing  affairs  a 
decision  must  be  made, — the  best,  if  you  can ;  but  any  is  better  than 
none.  There  are  twenty  ways  of  going  to  a  point,  and  one  is  the 
shortest ;  but  set  out  at  once  on  one.  A  man  who  has  that  presence 
of  mind  which  can  bring  to  him  on  the  instant  all  he  knows,  is  worth 
for  action  a  dozen  men  who  know  as  much,  but  can  only  bring  it  to 
light  slowly.  — Emerson. 


THE    GOSPEL    OF    THE    KINGDOM. 

WE  use  the  term  "  Christianity  "  when  we  speak  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  He  did  not  use  that  term.  His  followers  have 
delighted  in  the  phrase,  "  The  Gospel  of  Christ ;"  the  phrase  is  none 
of  his.  His  own  expression  for  the  message  with  which  he  was 
charged  is  "The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  The  narratives 
which  were  probably  written  nearest  to  his  own  lifetime,  give  this 
language  as  that  of  Jesus  himself,  besides  employing  it  in  their  own 
notices  of  his  preaching. 

And  further,  these  narratives,  thoroughly  examined,  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  idea  of  Jesus,  the  fundamental  truth  which  he  preached, 
differs  no  less  from  what  is  commonly  proclaimed  as  Christianity,  or 
as  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  than  these  terms  differ  from  those  which  Jesus 
used.  Contrary  to  the  prevalent  impression,  he  came  preaching  not 
a  King,  primarily,  but  a  Kingdom  :  and  that  Kingdom  is  not  the 
Kingdom  of  Jesus,  or  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Messiah,  but  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Not  only  is  the  gospel  he  announced  widely  different  from 
the  system  of  belief,  and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  is  popu- 
larly associated  with  his  name,  not  only  is  it  very  different  from  the 
theories  about  his  person  which  occupy  sft  prominent  a  place  in 
Christian  theology,  but  his  name  and  his  person  are  altogether  sub- 
ordinate in  it. 

This  is  not  yet  commonly  understood,  because  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  language  ascribed  to  Jesus,  especially  in  the  fourth  gospel,  which 
exalts  his  personality  to  the  foremost  place  in  the  doctrine  he  preache& 
Some  of  this  language  may  have  been  used  by  him  without  any  in- 
tention of  making  his  person  of  primary  consequence,  for,  as  tfie 
representative  of  the  ideas  he  proclaimed,  he  became  the  necessary 
object  of  attachment  to  those  who  accepted  the  ideas :  he  must  be 
taken  along  with  his  truth,  and  no  one  could  really  espouse  his  cause 
who  was  not  ready  to  confess  him,  to  admit  sympathy  with  him,  to 
profess  allegience  to  him  (in  those  days  of  mastership  and  disciple- 
ship),  and  to  suffer  the  disgrace  that  might  attach  itself  to  his  name. 
The  language  of  the  fourth  gospel  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  his- 
torically accurate,  or  even  as  historically  probable.  The  theory  of 
the  mission  of  Jesus  which  appears  in  the  "  Ecce  Homo,"  the  theory 
that  the  great  aim  of  Jesus  was  to  establish  himself  as  King  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  —  is  based  chiefly  on  this  untrust- 
worthy language.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  first  three  gospels, 
makes  it  historically  probiable  that  the  burden  of  the  preaching  of 
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Jesus  was  the  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  that  the  exaltation  of 
his  person  was  merely  incidental  to  the  announcement  he  had  to 
make;  that  he  said  very  little  about  himself  until  tq;wards*the  close 
of  his  life ;  ahd  that  he  accepted  the  title  of  the  Christ  of  his  nation 
only  at  the  last,  and  after  having  done  everything  in  his  power  to 
explain  that  the  office  was  not  one  of  glorification,  but  of  humili- 
ation. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  was  the  gospel  of  the  Kirigdom  of  God.  His 
public  activity  commtenced  with  the  announcement  of  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  conditions 
of  entrance  into  it,  were  the  main  burden  of  his  utterance  throughout 
his  ministry.  What  is  this  Kingdom  of  God  which  Jesus  preached 
as  a  gospel,  as  "  good  tidings  ? " 

Is  it  the  salvation  of  souls  from  future  punishment  ?  He  did  not 
say  **  Repent  for  the  Kingdom  of  hell  is  at  hand,"  but  "  Repent,  ftir 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Is  it  salvation  from  sin  itself 
that  is  the  substance  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  ?  Salvation  from  sia 
is  indeed  a  worthy  gospel  to  preach.  And  the  gospel  Jesus  preached 
did  involve  the  salvation  of  those  who  accepted  it.  It  lifted  them 
out  of  their  sottishness,  their  selfishness,  their  indifference  ;  it  puri- 
fied them  by  a  great  purpose,  it  saved  them  by  a  spiritual  entfa1^ 
siasm. 

But  his  gospel  is  not  the  assurance  of  moral  deliverance  by  moral 
uprightness,  or  of  redemption  through  the  love  of  God.  He  did 
indeed  reply  to  one  who  asked,  **  \Vhat  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit 
eternal  life,"  "  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments." 
But  he  added  that  this  alone  did  not  come  up  to  the  demand  whidi 
the  time  was  making  upon  those  who  would  be  true  to  its  opportuni- 
ties and  its  responsibilities.  The  young  man  who  had  kept  the  com- 
mandments from  his  youth  up,  yet  lacked  the  final  step,  which  was, 
as  it  ever  is,  the  consecration  of  one's  possessions  to  the  comnoon 
good,  the  alliance  of  oneself  with  the  freshly  revealed  Truth.  And 
although  God  is  always  represented  as  merciful,  as  saving,  yet  this 
representation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  feature  in  the 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  as  announced  by  Jesus.  Nor  is  that  gospel 
the  doctrine  of  love  to  God  and  man,  or  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  men.  Without  doubt  the  example  and  Ae 
words  of  Jesus  have  given  the  world  a  sense  of  the  fatherly  relatioa 
of  the  Infinite,  and  of  the  brotherly  relation  of  men,  so  deep  and 
strong  that  the  feeling  of  indebtedness  to  him  for  the  conviction  ef 
these  truAs  is  well  founded.  They  will  do  for  a  summing  up  c^  tbt 
substance  of  religion  as  conceived  by  the  best  minds,  and  the  laTf«8t 
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'  %eart5  of  the  present  age.  But  they  are  not  the  form  in  which  Jesus 
appears  to  have  conceived  the  gospel  he  preached.     He  did  say,  no 

':Aiubt,  that  the  ^rst  and  the  second  commandments  are,  ''Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
•slf ;  *'  and  that  upon  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and 
"tte  prophets.  But  his  Crospel  had  something  more  in  it  than  the 
Iftw  and  the  prophets;  and  the  Scribe,  with  his  insight  into  the 
essence  of  the  I^iosaic  religion,  was  still  only  "not  far  fix)m  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  That  Kingdom  as  preached  by  Jesus,  is  not  the 
4octrine  of  love  or  of  duty.  It  is  not  any  doctrine.  It  is  a  fact.  Jesus 
'proclaims  something  that  is  come  to  pass,  and  not  merely  some- 
tiling  that  man  must  believe  or  must  do ;  a  thing  that  not  merely 
€ught  to  be,  and  will  be,  but  that  is.  "  The  time  is  fulfilled,"  he  says, 
**The  Kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you."  This  fact  which  Jesus 
declares  is  not,  however,  the  manifestation  of  God  in  his  person,  the 
levelation  of  God's  love  and  mercy  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  or  in  his  life  and  character.  Undoubtedly  the  Divine  was 
manifested  in  Jesus.  But  there  is  no  historic  probability  that  such 
manifestation  constituted  his  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  Crod.  To 
be  sure,  by  taking  single  sentences  of  his  recorded  sayings,  still  more 
by  accepting  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  fourth  gos- 
pel as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  views  of  Jesus,  —  it  may  be 
made  to  appear  that  he  himself  so  understood  his  mission.  But  we 
must  look  to  the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  as  represented  in  the  most  trustworthy  records.* 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  gospel  which  Jesus  preached,  the 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  is  the  announcement  of  the  a^fgnf  of  the  spirit 
in  human  society.  The  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  is  the  entrance  and 
the  reign  of  spiritual  forces,  principles,  ideas,  tendencies,  as  contrasted 
with  the  material,  the  literal,  the  formal,  the  ecclesiastical.  Jesus  felt 
that  a  new  era  had  come  of  spiritual  insight  and  spiritual  feeling.  He 
saw  that  the  old  ways  were  being  abandoned,  the  old  establishments 
filling 'to  pieces,  while  a  fresh  inspiration  of  freedom,  and  a  new 
burst  of  affection  were  present  in  the  community.  Spiritual  esti- 
mates were  taking  the  place  of  the  material,  the  literal,  the  formal, 
the  ecclesiastical  views.  It  was  this  supremacy,  this  Kingdom  of  the 
Spirit,  which  had  come  in  his  own  soul,  which  had  come  in  other  kin- 
dred souls,  and  which  was  spreading  far  and  wide, — "it  was  this 
whieh  was  the  Kingdom  of  God  :  a  grander  fulfillment  of  Messianic 
prophecy  than  the  prophets  themselves  had  expected.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  spiritual  advent  makes  the  substance  of  the  message  of 
Jeans.    His  parables,  his  conversations,  are  varia^ons  xx^tl^\^  <«fe 
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theme.     His  preaching  fs  the  announcement  that  the  Kingdom  has 
come^  and  the  application  of  its  principles  to  society. 

The  spiritual  is  recognized  as  superior  to  the  material,  "The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field,  the  which  when 
a  man  hath  found  he  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all 
that  he  hath^  and  buyeth  that  field.  It  is  like  unto  a  merchantman 
seeking  goodly  pearls,  who  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great 
price,  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it" 

The  Kingdom  is  spiritual  as  contrasted  with  the  literal.  The  ap- 
peal in  religion  is  not  to  the  written  text,  not  to  the  law  and  the  tes- 
timony, not  to  Moses,  but  to  the  Spirit  Not  so  much  "  what  is 
written  in  the  Law,"  but  "  how  readest  thou,"  is  the  question.  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor "  is  dead  letter  unless  you  ask  of  the  Spirit, 
"  and  who  is  my  neighbor  ? "  Nor  does  the  Spirit  stop  with  giving 
fresh  interpretations  and  applications  of  Scripture,  but  perceives  that 
some  things  in  most  sacred  books  were  written  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  heart  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  had  a  local,  tem- . 
porary  significance,  and  are  to  be  overruled  by  the  fresh  percepdon 
of  spiritual  truth. 

The  Kingdom  is  spiritual  as  contrasted  with  the  formal.  Special 
forms,  however  ancient  and  sacred,  may  be  omitted  by  those  who 
have  pressing  need  of  the  Spirit.  The  soul  that  is  a  hungered  for 
Truth  may  take  it  from  God's  altar  and  distribute  to  those  around 
without  having  been  ordained  priest  at  the  hands  of  men.  The  holy 
Sabbath  is  made  for  man,  and  man  may  open  a  path  through  that 
field  in  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  Nature  and  of  friendly  conversation. 
And  if  men  ask  why  the  disciples  of  the  Kingdom  do  not  fast,  the 
answer  is  that  the  new  wine  of  the  spirit  of  Holiness  and  Helpfulness 
is  not  to  be  put  into  the  old  bottles  of  formal  religious  ceremonial. 

The  Kingdom  is  spiritual,  as  contrasted  with  the  ecclesiastical.  The 
special  religious  organization,  which  assumes  special  sanctity,  and 
claims  the  monopoly  of  religion,  does  not  receive  the  sympathy  of 
the  prophet  of  the  Kingdom,  who  consorts  less  with  the  members  of 
the  church  than  with  the  unchurched  people.  The  only  organization 
Jesus  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  for  those  who  entered  into  the 
Kingdom  is  the  simple  union  of  those  like-minded  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  truth  more  widely.  It  is  wholly  free  from  ecclesias- 
ticism. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  which  Jesus  preached  is  thus  the  entrance 
and  the  reign  of  spiritual  ideas,  views,  principles,  agencies,  in  place 
of  the  material,  the  literal,  the  formal,  the  ecclesiastical.  It  is  the 
advent  of  the  Spmt  Va  Yi\icq2ii  ^Qid<&\?j.   TV^^  frt&eiU  advent  I    The 
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Kingdom  is  at  haml ;  is  come  unto  you,  he  declares.  Not  that  it  is 
come  in  its  fulness,  come  completefy,  universally.  It  will  continue 
to  come,  it  will  be  developing  more  and  more  in  the  future ;  but  it  is 
come  now  for  those  who  see  and  who  enter  in. 

Whether  in  the  view  of  Jesus  the  establishment  of  the  spiritual 
sway  was  to  be  effected  or  accompanied  by  a  supernatural  manifesta- 
tion of  celestial  power  of  an  outward,  physical  sort,  or  whether  the 
indications  of  such  an  expectation  in  the  discourses  recorded  of  him 
are  to  be  either  interpreted  as  figures  of  speech,  or  ascribed  to  his 
biographer,  it  is  clear  that  with  him  the  outward  is  subordinate,  and 
that  the  real  coming  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  advent  of  the  Spirit  in 
human  society. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  is  "the  everlasting  gospel."  The 
.  spirit  is  always  entering  into  human  life,  to  mould  it  into  the  image 
of  the  divine  life.  Through  the  higher  inspiration  breathed  into 
their  minds  and  hearts,  men  are  enabled  to  see  the  ineffable  worth 
of  Truth,  of  Fidelity,  of  Good  Will,  and  are  persuaded  to  sell  all  they 
have,  or  to  forego  all  they  might  gain,  of  earthly  goods,  rather  than 
lose  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit. 
They  are  taught  to  read  anew  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  read 
blindly  or  bowed  to  slavishly,  and  to  assert  the  sanctity  of  the  indi- 
vidual conscience,  and  break  the  bond  of  every  letter  which  contra- 
dicts the  utterance  of  the  spirit  within.  They  are  bidden  to  dispense 
with  all  forms  which  do  not  truly  express  or  really  nurture  their  reli- 
gious feeling.  They  are  shown  the  hollowness  of  the  pretence  of  the 
churches  to  be  the  only  religious  organizations :  they  see  that  the 
ecclesiastical  machinery  is  no  more  spiritual  than  that  of  any  busi-  ' 
ness  corporation,  that  the  church  sometimes  employs  for  its  increase 
methods  which  are  not  even  honorable,  and  that  it  is  often  behind 
other  organizations  in  real  religiousness  of  spirit  and  practical  right- 
eousness. And  while  the  defects  of  the  professedly  religious  are 
exposed  by  the  light  of  the  fresh  inspiration,  men  are  called  by  it  to 
a  righteousness  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  a 
righteousness  of  heart  and  of  life. 

In  such  spiritual  insight  and  spiritual  feeling  God  is  now  entering 
in  to  reign  among  us.  The  "  time  is  fulfilled  "  for  every  one  who 
perceives  and  who  is  ready  to  welcome  the  divine  coming,  by  his 
thought  and  his  action,  and  he  enters  into  the  Kingdom.  Those  who 
do  not  see,  and  are  not  ready,  ask,  of  course,  for  the  signs  of  the 
divine  coming,  and  the  answer  is  now,  as  always,  "  The  Kingdom 
cometh  not  with  observation  ; "  and  y^t  it  would  seem  as  if  any  who 
can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky,  might  discern  the  signs  of  these 
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times ;  the  fklling  of  the  old  theological  beliefs  and  the  rise  of  tb€ 
new  religious  faith ;  the  dying  out  of  the  reverence  for  Bible  texts 
and  for  sacraments,  and  the  springing  up  of  regard  for  human  wel- 
fare. The  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand. 
Let  us  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  I  That  gospel  is  a  u/i- 
gian  ;  it  has  ^dy  znd  form;  it  is  an  actual  force  in  society. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  religion,  because  the  advent  it 
proclaims  is  a  coming  of  the  Divine  info  humanity.  With  man  the 
Kingdom  is  a  condition  of  conscience  and  of  the  affections ;  on  the 
part  of  God  it  is  a  revelation,  a  bestowal,  an  impartation  :  it  is  that 
of  which  the  recorded  opening  of  the  heavens  to  Jesus  at  his  baptism 
is  perhaps  a  symbol,  the  gracious  manifestation- of  the  loving,  saving 
Spirit  of  God.  Springing  in  the  human  heart  it  comes  from  above, 
as  the  water  that  gushes  up  from  the  ground  first  comes  down  to  it 
from  the  heavens.  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  is  not  a  mere  phil- 
osophy. The  fact  that  it  does  not  make  the  person  of  Jesus  so  promi- 
nent as  the  so-called  evangelical  Christianity  does,  is  simply  the  con- 
sequence of  its  being  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  and  not  of  a  king.  As 
with  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  Kingdom  is  the  great  thing.  The  king 
indeed  is  not  forgotten.  The  King  of  God's  Kingdom  is  God,  And 
he  is  recognized  as  coming  into  humanity  in  the  entrance  and  the  reign 
of  the  spirit.  Jesus  the  great  prophet  of  the  Kingdom,  cannot  fail  to 
be  honored  and  reverenced.  He  is  honored  and  revered  by  those  who 
never  call  him  Lord,  and  who,  with  him,  speak  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
but  not  of  that  of  God's  son.  But  Jesus  probably  was  the  last  to  insist 
upon  the  prominence  of  his  person,  the  foremost  to  urge  allegiance  to 
truth,  and  fidelity  to  duty.  And  such  allegiance  and  fidelity  make 
something  more  than  a  philosophy.  They  make  a  religious  movement 
The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  does  not  call  men  together  for  specula- 
tion or  for  discussion,  although  these  are  good ;  it  does  not  merely  bid 
men  be  holy  and  faithful,  and  loving  in  their  personal  and  domestic  re- 
lations, though  these  are  religious  duties  ;  it  summons  men  now  as  it 
did  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  to  be  missionaries  of  the  good  tidings  of  the 
advent  of  the  spirit  in  human  society  :  to  count  their  worldly  goods  a 
m*ans  of  helping  on  the  announcement  of  spiritual  ideas  and  the 
growth  of  charitable  activities ;  and  to  hold  friendship  and  domestic 
peace  and  social  harmony  of  less  worth  than  the  reception  of  the 
truth  and  loyalty  to  ^he  right  Here  is  something  to  believe  in, — 
that  God's  Kingdom  is  actually  at  hand,  in  the  present  inspiration  of 
spiritual  principles  and  impulses  ;  here  is  something  to  do,  —  to 
make  free  course  for  this  inspiration  in  the  world. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  realm  of  abstract  principles  which 
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are  to  be  speculatively  entertained,  without  actual  embodiment  It 
is  something  which  has  form  and  body,  which  has  also  practical  force 
and  efficiency.  Repentance  of  the  half-belief  and  half-performance 
that  make  faith  an  anjuety,  and  would-be  pious  men  hypocrites  in 
their  religious  service,  —  trust  in  the  freshly  announced  advent  and 
*reign  of  the  spirit, — works  the  practical  regeneration  of  individual 
character,  the  moral  renewal  of  the  community.  The  Kingdom  does 
not  indeed  consist  in  meat  and  drink,  its  consistence  is  not  in  fast- 
ings and  baptisms  and  ordinances  of  communion,  but  it  is  not  with- 
out substance.  Nothing  more  substantial  than  the  Character  in 
which  it  hastens  to  embody  itself,  the  true  words  and  kindly  deeds  it 
makes  its  Scriptures  and  its  sacraments.  Spiritual  in  distinction  from 
the  material,  it  has  no  war  with  matter,  but  uses  it  in  all  the  forms  of 
earthly  good,  for  a  divine  end.  Spiritual  as  distinguished  from  the 
letter,  it  throws  away  no  word  that  has  a  meaning  for  the  soul,  but 
distinguishes  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  past  between  that  which  is  local 
and  that  which  is  universal.  The  moral  and  spiritual  utterances,  which 
are  of  eternal  significance,  it  trusts  so  completely  as  to  believe  in  the 
safety  of  making  them  the  basis  of  civilization,  the  actual  working 
principles  of  trade  and  of  politics.  And  to  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews  it  adds  those  of  other  nations  ;  beside  the  Christian  Scriptures 
of  the  past,  it  has  the  Christian  Scriptures  of  the  present  Spiritual 
as  distinct  from  the  formal,  it  has  no  repugnance  to  form  in  religion 
except  where  the  form  has  lost  reality  for  the  soul,  and  it  makes  use 
of  forms  which  are  the  genuine  expression  of  religious  feeling.  Spir- 
itual as  contrasted  with  the  ecclesiastical,  while  rejecting  ecclesiasti- 
cism  it  organizes  itself  in  various  ways  to  spread  the  truth  and  to  .do 
good ;  nor  can  any  organization  be  more  substantial  and  enduring 
than  the  reformed  and  inspired  society  which  is  its  result  Its  prac- 
tical force  is  felt  by  those  even  who  pronounce  it  an  abstraction  or  a 
mysticism.  Its  vital  energy  is  sufficient  to  endanger  the  hold  which 
the  established  religious  institution  has  upon  the  mind  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  church,  while  condemning  it  as  devoid  of  substan- 
tial power,  on  account  of  its  comparative  disregard  of  tradition  and 
observance,  is  forced  to  war  with  it  as  a  powerful,  practical  inili^nce. 
The  politicians,  also,  who  have  no  respect  for  it  because  it  does  not 
always  approve  what  they  call  '^  practical "  measures,  find  themselves 
gradually  driven  to  conform  their  policy  to  its  mighty  sway.  Spirit- 
ual as  it  is,  therefore,  it  is  substantial,  has  body  and  form,  has  prao* 
tical  weight  and  force  in  society. 

The  term  "  Kingdom,'*  which  was  to  Jesus  the  natural  expression 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit,  has  been  associated  with  the  servitude 
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of  the  subjects  of  the  Kingdom,  so  that  we  of  this  age  and  country 
begin  to  find  the  expression  "  spiritual  democracy  '*  more  congenial 
to  our  thought.  The  exaltation  of  an  equal  above  his  fellows  to  a 
degree  which  involves  their  slavish  submission,  is  no  less  objection- 
able in  religion  than  in  politics,  and  we  cannot  consent  to  be  sub- 
jects in  spiritual  things  to  any  human  being,  however  great  and  good. 
Against  the  Kingdom  of  Jesm^  or  of  the  Messiah^  or  of  God's  son^  we 
proclaim  the  spiritual  equality  of  mankind.  But  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  such  an  equality,  for  submission  to  God  involves  no  servitude 
or  inequality  of  men.  The  true  theocracy  has  been  the  nurse  of 
freedom  in  the  djays  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans  \ 
and  only  as  some  individual  or  some  class,  some  prophet  or  priest- 
hood, has  been  accepted  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Highest,  has  theo- 
cracy tended  to  spiritual  serfdom. 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit,  the  advent  of 
tfie  rule  of  spiritual  ideas  and  forces  over  unspiritual  in  religion  and 
in  life ;  this  is  the  hope  and  the  faith  of  the  best  minds  and  hearts 
under  every  name  and  in  all  communions.  It  is  the  true  gospel,  the 
**  good  tidings  "  that  leap  from  lip  to  lip  in  the  moment  of  deepest 
insight  and  highest  enthusiasm.  Though  the  world  be  largely  de* 
voted,  as  it  must  be,  to  material  interests,  though  men  be  given  to 
sensual  and  gross  enjoyments,  though  the  church  seem  hopelessly 
wedded  to  the  letter  and  the  form  and  the  institution,  now  as  in  the 
time  of  Jesus,  yet  now  as  then  the  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit  is  neverthe- 
less at  hand.  All  abroad  in  thoughtful  minds  are  springing  the 
germs  of  nobler  conceptions  and  diviner  aspirations,  and  the  hearts 
tfiat  have  singly  and  in  solitude  burst  the  bonds  which  bound  them, 
find,  as  they  expand  into  the  freer  life,  that  they  touch  other  hearts 
which  beat  in  unison  with  their  own.  They  who  have  felt  the  fire 
burning  while  they  mused,  begin  to  speak  with  the  tongue,  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  What  grander,  what  diviner  work 
can  we  do  than  to  preach  the  advent  of  the  Spirit  ?  We  look  back 
to  the  era  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  as  a  glorious  time  to  live  in  ; 
but  our  own  age  is  like  it  in  all  the  possibilities  of  religious  enthusi- 
asm and  of  missionary  enterprise.  Now  as  then  we  may  not  merely 
behold  the  rising  light,  but  help  to  spread  its  beams  abroad.  Now 
as  then  we  may  not  merely  enjoy  in  private  the  fresh  faith  that  has 
come  to  us,  but  may  unite  with  each  other  to  uphold  and  to  diffuse 
it.  Now  as  then  we  may  find  a  better  use  for  our  money  and  our 
influence  than  to  hide  them  under  the  bushel  of  a  church  whose  doc- 
trines we  have  outgrown  and  whose  forms  we  are  weary  of  Now  as 
then  we  may  bear  our  testimony  to  the  unpopular  and  despised  truth. 
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and  suffer  the  loss  and  the  shame  incurred  by  it  Now  as  then  we 
may  labor  patiently  and  persistently*  Though  some  look  back  who 
have  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  we  may  endure  unto  the  end, 
though  that  end  be  the  cross  before  yet  the  Kingdom  be  fully  come 
according  to  our  hope.  And  now  as  then  we  may  feel  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  glorious  faith ;  we  may  count  it  all  joy,  for  that  faith,  to 
enter  into  divers  temptations ;  we  may  feel  that  to  be  the  least  in  the 
.  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  greater  than  the  foremost  prophet  in 
the  ancient  order ;  we  may  see  the  heavens  opened  to  us  if  the  earth 
rejects  us :  we  may  hear  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  received  at 
our  hands  the  cup  of  the  living  water  of  Truth ;  and  so  may  enter 
into  the  light  and  peace  and  joy  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Henry  W.  Brown. 


REPULSION. 


WHILE  It  is  true  that  all  bodies  and  all  souls  attract  each  other 
to  within  certain  distances,  it  is  also  true  that  they  never 
come  quite  together.  They  get  so  near,  it  may  be,  that  they  seem  to 
be  one,  and  yet  they  are  apart.  The  physical  atoms  we  suppose 
never  touch  each  other.  We  are  more  sensible  of  this  in  the  rarer 
substances,  as  air  and  water,  the  particles  of  which  are  easily  moved 
about,  so  remote  and  disconnected  are  they  one  from  another.  It  is 
the  true  theory  of  all  other  substances  as  well,  however  hard  or  dense, 
that  the  ultimate  atoms  do  not  touch,  but  stand  aloof  from  each  other 
at  insensible  distances  by  virtue  of  an  inherent  power  of  repulsion. 
Thus  a  piece  of  iron,  compact  as  it  seems,  is  composed  of  atomic 
particles  that  do  not  in  reality  touch  each  other,  and  which  by  ham- 
mering are  made  to  change  their  relative  position.  It  is  now  pretty 
well  established  that  heat  and  electricity  are  only  a  certain  motion, 
a  peculiar  jostling,  of  the  particles  among  themselves.  This  motion 
under  a  great  degree  of  heat  even  in  the  densest  bodies  becomes  visi- 
ble to  the  eye,  and  at  length  they  dissolve  or  fly  to  pieces.  Every- 
where the  ultimate  atom,  how  close  soever  associated  with  others, 
stands  upon  its  individuality,  ready  under  the  pressure  of  possible 
circumstances  to  break  away  from  all.  It  manifests  also  various 
degrees  of  repulsion  toward  the  different  particles  that  are  brought 
near  it,  permitting  some  to  approach  very  close,  and  holding  others 
at  a  comparatively  wide  distance  according  to  its  affinity  for  this  or 
that. 
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A  like  action  is  seen  throughout  the  mental  world.  The  human 
mind  stands  upon  its  individuality  not  less  than  the  insensate  atoms. 
Soul  never  quite  touches  soul,  however  near  it  may  bo  drawn. 
There  is  that  which  holds  the  most  intimate  still  asunder.  The 
spirit  maintains  its  identity  only  by  this  perpetual  repulsion.  Could 
it  merge  itself  in  another  it  would  be  lost  All  talk  of  an  absolute 
union  of  two  or  more  human  beings  is  poetical  —  belongs  to  the 
r^on  of  fancy  and  not  of  fiact  They  may  draw  very  near  ;  they 
may  cohere  fast  as  the  atoms  of  a  block  of  granite,  but  nature  has 
a  solvent,  and  will  at  last  prove  that  they  are  not  one.  Absolute 
oneness  is  the  exclusive  mark  of  individual  life ;  to  make  one  of 
many  would  be  individual  death.  And  from  this  death  there  could 
be  {lo  resurrection.  It  were  as  though  a  mass  of  atoms  had  been 
utterly  confounded  in  one,  so  that  the  wand  of  the  chemist  could 
never  separate  and  call  them  forth  again. 

Union,  therefore,  brotherhood,  fellowship,  attachment,  love — all 
the  words  and  phrases  by  which  we  denote  the  drawing  of  men  to 
each  other  —  are  subject  to  this  profound  limitation.  They  denote 
s^proaches  only,  not  oneness.  In  the  closest  unions/that  are  ever 
known,  the  intangible  person  stands  apart,  sole  and  solitary  as  a  star. 
In  the  ardor  of  attachment  we  sometimes  think  we  have  reached  the 
inmost  soul  and  bound  it  to  us  forever  —  death  comes,  or  a  shadow 
darker  than  death,  and  we  live  on  and  demonstrate  our  fond  mistake. 
The  sun  draws  the  comet  with  such  tremendous  force  that,  as  it 
makes  its  periodical  approach,  the  winged  thing  seems  to  be  flying 
straight  into  him.  At  length  it  gets  so  near,  that  to  us  at  this  dis- 
tance the  poor  comet  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  great  orb  of  fire.  If  it 
had  a  consciousness  of  its  own  struck  blind  with  the  celestial  blaze, 
it  would  very  likely  deem  itself  swallowed  up,  and  made  one  with 
the  mighty  sun.  But  soon,  true  to  its  own  identity,  it  recovers  itself 
and  emerges  again  upon  its  measureless  aphelion.  So  with  ourselves. 
We  are  drawn  together  with  such  resistless  force,  we  live  in  the  glow 
of  such  intimate  relationships,  that  in  our  blindness  we  say :  "  This 
spirit  I  so  love  shall  be  mine.  We  are  essentially  one  and  nothing 
shall  ever  part  us."  But  nature  would  as  soon  dissolve  herself  in 
nothingness,  as  permit  a  person  tlius  to  lose  himself,  and  so  she 
pours  in  her  solvent  and  sets  the  over-fond  apart.  Cruel  indeed  she 
seems,  but  it  is  only  that  she  may  be  very  kind.  No  other  stake  in 
the  universe  is  so  important  as  the  individuality  of  each,  for  on  this 
rests  the  perfection  and  grandeur  of  the  whole. 

To  secure  this  end  we  see  wonderfully  intricate  and  wise  arrange- 
ments all  through  the  world.     We  wonder  at  the  diversity  of  form 
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axid  feature,  and  complexion  that  is  found,  making  each  man,  woman 
and  child  strangely  to  differ  from  every  other ;  but  this  is  even  less 
than  the  mental  diversity  that  exists.  Each  person,  so  far  as  he 
shows  any  mind,  has  his  own  ways  of  thinking,  so  much  so,  that 
those  who  would  control  thought  and  secure  uniformity  of  opinion^ 
have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  is 
to  prevent  thinking  at  alL  Then  there  are  di3similarity  of  taste  and 
conflicting  affinities,  past  aH  unraveling  or  finding  out  The  likes 
and  dislikes  of  men,  whereby  they  are  drawn  toward,  and  repelled 
from  each  other,  defy  settlement  or  classification.  Almost  every 
man's  relationships  are  in  some  particular  s^surd  to  every  other,  and 
we  are  amazed  that  such  and  such  person  should  be  friends. 
Equally  absurd  appear  the  di^ikes,  the  aversions,  that  keep  people 
apart  Each  soul  is  the  repository  of  such  different  forces  that  its 
action  is  more  or  less  anomalous  to  every  other.  Each  has  its  own 
peculiarities  which  place  it  above  the  judgment  of  any.  With  an 
instinct  sure  as  chemical  affinity,  every  man  draws  to  him  his  own, 
and  stands  off  at  the  approach  of  a  suspicious  sail.  No  external 
authority  rules,  or  can  rule,  where  every  one  asserts  his  own.  We 
may  talk  and  laugh  as  we  please  about  each  other's  oddities,  we  are 
sure  to  be  criticised  in  turn  ;  for,  odd  as  other's  tastes  are  to  us,  so 
odd  are  ours  to  them.  Each  must  follow  the  deepest  impulse  of  his 
own  soul.  Even  strong  spontaneous  attachments  and  aversions  are 
not  always  whimsical.  A  lifelong  affection  is  sometimes  kindled  at 
sight,  and  a  bad  impression  given  at  first  meeting  is  almost  ineradica* 
ble.  A  story  is  "told  of  a  Dutch  officer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  named 
De  Maulde,  who,  when  borne  to  the  scaffold  to  die  for  the  love  of  his 
native  land,  declined  pardon  rather  than  dissemble  his  aversion  for 
one  whose  generosity  would  have  saved  him.  According  to  an 
ancient  custom,  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  woman  in  the  province 
to  rescue  a  criminal  from  death  by  appearing  on  the  scaffold  and 
offering  to  take  him  for  her  husband.  A  young  lady  of  noble  family 
claimed  the  right  of  thus  saving  the  condemned  man,  but  the  chroni- 
cler avers  with  great  naivete^  ^'  he  politely  declined  the  gracious  offer, 
and  said  he  preferred  death  as  the  milder  fate  of  the  two."  A  like 
faith  in  the  same  delicate  instinct  of  the  incompatible  would  have 
saved  many  another  that  I  have  seen,  from  a  fate  worse  than  death. 

It  is  by  repulsion,  not  less  than  by  attraction,  that  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  society  is  secured  and  maintained.  ^The  dislikes  of  people 
are  as  essential  as  their  likes.  Over  all  the  material  world  there 
spreads  the  universal  law  of  gravitation,  binding  the  universe  in  one 
great  harmonious  whole.     Under  this,  other  laws  are  developed  — *. 
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die  law  €^  cohesion,  of  affinity,  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repolsioii, 
eta,  — diversifying  the  earth  by  their  interaction,  and  makii^  it  hab- 
itable to  sentient  beings.  In  like  manner  there  is  in  the  human 
world  the  feeling  of  universal  brotherhood,  extending  in  some  degree, 
over  all,  making  of  one  blood  the  whole  family  of  man.  Bat  if 
mider  this  law  there  were  no  modifying  and  coonteracting  inflnenccs, 
if  men  knew  no  other  impulse  but  to  indiscriminately  "  love  one 
another,"  the  mental  world  would  be  in  that  embrace  of  death  in 
which  we  may  suppose  the  physical  world  to  be,  were  all  operating 
influences  suspended,  save  that  which  causes  a  body  unsuppcMted  to 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  keep  the  earth  whirling  round  the  sun.  The 
one  great  law  is  not  enough.  It  needs  all  the  minor  forces  to  make 
up  the  world.  It  would  be  a  very  sorry  world  after  all,  if  people 
were  governed  only  by  the  general  command  to  love  all  men  as  men 
and  as  brothers. 

Take  out  the  intenser  feelings  of  friendship,  kinship,  love  of  one, 
and  life  would  not  be  worth  the  living.  And  every  stronger  attach- 
ment implies  an  equally  strpng  repulsion.  What  is  added  here,  is  of 
necessity  subtracted  there.  If  you  like  this  person  much,  you  will 
dislike  that  person  as  much.  Not  because  love  necessitates  hate, 
because  when  selection  begins,  admiration  and  repugnance  are  equal 
umpires.  Even  the  mutual  love  of  man  and  woman  ripens  not  into 
true  and  holy  marriage  until  the  parties  are  each  ready  to  forswear 
and  forsake  all  others.  Likes  and  dislikes  balance  each  other  the 
world  over.  He  who  is  nowhere  strongly  repelled,  will  be  nowhere 
strongly  attached.  The  great  soul  that  lays  hold  of*  ideas  and  per- 
sons as  though  they  were  of  its  own  life,  will  bum  with  enmities 
equally  deep. 

Jesus  who  most  emphatically  enunciated  the  law  of  universal  be- 
nevolence, who  seems  to  have  had  the  strongest  and  tenderest  affec- 
tion for  persons,  and  whose  heart  was  bound  up  in  his  principles, 
was  exceedingly  bitter  toward  his  opponents,  and  by  his  violent 
denunciations  showed  how  earnestly  his  heart  revolted  from  them. 
Some  have  thought  this  an  evidence  of  his  weakness.  I  say  it  is  an 
evidence  of  his  strength.  I  should  be  ready  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
and  depth  of  his  love  if  he  had  not  shown  that  he  could  hate  as 
heartily  and  as  well.  But  I  can  well  suppose  th^t  the  man  who  could 
face' the  Pharisees,  call  them  "  serpents,"  "  vipers."  and  "  hypocrites," 
and  send  them  bristling  with  anathemas  to  hell,  and  all  fc^  the  love 
of  truth  that  was  in  his  heart  whose  enemies  they  were,  —  I  can  well 
suppose  that  this  man  must  have  dearly,  tenderly  loved  his  brethren 
and  his  friends.    It  is  a  wretched,  hair-brained  criticism  that  persists 
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in  seeing  a  fatal  contradiction  between  this  asperity  and  the  love  of 
all  men,  including  enemies,  that  Jesus  enjoined.  Contradictions  of 
this  kind  are  everywhere.  It  is  a  contradiction  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion for  a  tree  to  lift  itself  from  the  ground  and  tower  aloft  in  the  air ; 
for  the  continents  to  sustain  themselves  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
for  a  piece  of  steel  to  be  lifted  from  the  ground  clinging  to  a  magnet 
Other  laws  come  in  which  partially  or  entirely,  within  a  narrow 
range,  overcome  the  law  of  gravity.  Precisely  so  the  law  of  general 
good  will  is  disturbed  by  other  laws  of  social  affinity  and  personal 
affection  and  the  still  higher  law  of  devotion  to  ideas.  By  the  same 
force  that  a  man  clings  to  his  friends,  he  repels  those  who  are  not 
his  friends ;  and  the  love  of  a  man  for  truth  will  be  in  like  measure 
with  his  hatred  of  error.  Do  his  best  to  distinguish  between  a  wrong 
and  its  advocate,  if  that  wrong  presses  home  upon  his  heart  and  con- 
science he  will  not  be  long  in  showing  that  he  considers  them  who 
advocate  it  as  his  foes.  He  will  assault  them  as  Jesus  did  the  Phari- 
sees ;  as  brave  old  Martin  Luther  did  Popery ;  as  Theodore  Parker 
did  the  enemies  of  free-speech,  free-thought,  and  free-men  in  America. 
That  emasculated  pity  which  assails  sin  in  the  abstract,  and  is  all 
smiles  and  sweetness  to  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  wrong, 
under  the  command  to  "  love  your  enemies  and  bless  them  that  curse 
you,"  mistakes  the  highest  religious  spirit,  and  accomplishes  nothing 
beyond  making  itself  ridiculous.  The  men  who  have  moved  the 
world  have  not  acted  that  way.  The  tongue  of  Jesus  was  a  flaming 
sword  that  cut  right  and  left.  He  preached  the  law  of  universal 
benevolence  -^  made  it  the  foundation  of  his  system ;  but  this  did 
not  prevent  his  hiding  himself  from  the  tnultitude  whose  presence 
was  painful  to  him,  did  not  hinder  his  shrinking  from  a  crowd  as 
though  he  feared  to  lose  among  them  his  delicacy  of  perception  and 
his  sharply  defined  individuality,  nor  keep  him  from  hurling  at  the 
heads  of  his  antagonists  denunciations  whose  echoes  are  still  rolling 
round  the  world. 

Good  will  toward  all  men  is  the  fundamental  rule,  universal  and 
eternal ;  but  other  rules  temporal  and  of  limited  scope  come  in.  The 
force  of  gravity  overspreads  all ;  but  still  the  forests  lift  themselves 
from  the  earth,  and  the  continents  are  upheaved  from  the  sea. 

The  activities  and  enjoyments  of  our  human  life  depend  not  less 
upon  repulsion  than  upon  attraction.  Our  happiness,  our  veiy  life 
lies  as  much  in  warding  off  what  is  distasteful,  as  in  drawing  to  us 
what  we  like.  Think  what  a  state  we  should  be  in  if  there  were  no 
defense  against  being  set  upon  by  every  disagreeable  person  we 
know :  if  there  were  no  privacy  in  our  homes,  no  gentle  bar  tS\Al 
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fenced  the  wi^e  world  out  as  securely  as  iron  gates  and  bolts  ;  if  our 
hearts  were  a  common  pasture  grazed  by  every  strange  creature  that  • 
passed  along.  Against  this  mischance  eminent  provision  is  made. 
Nature  sets  up  a  delicate  defense  around  the  heart  of  her  child  that 
shuts  out  all  intruders.  Some  likeness  of  soul  it  needs  to  give  the 
charmed  word  whereat  tl\e  gates  fly  open*  Beyond  the  circle  of 
friendship  this  mystic  wall  keeps  all  the  outer  world.  He  who  is  not 
of  the  elect  knows  it  instinctively  and  needs  not  to  be  told.  So  each 
man  lives  secure  from  intrusion  as  though  his  dwelling  were  a  castle 
guarded  by  musketeers.  Thus  society  at  the  expense  of  much  divis- 
ion purchases  peace.  Likes  and  dislikes,  affinities  and  aversions, 
are  indulged,  and  man,  like  a  god,  '^  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.''  It  is  idle  to  expect 
that  through  any  leveling  process  men  are  to  be  made  mentally  and 
socially  equal.  Absolute  justice  requires  that  each  and  every  human 
being  shall  enjoy  equal  rights  ;  but  one  of  those  rights  is  to  select 
his  own  associates  and  form  his  own  friendships.  Universal  benevo* 
lence  requires  pity  for  every  sufferer,  and  charity  for  every  struggling 
soul ;  but  friendship  disdains  pity,  and  wants  nothing  of  charity ;  — 
it  must  have  devotion.  And  devotion  tends  always  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  its  object,  and,  like  worship,  is  entire  only  when  its  object  is 
one.  Hence  a  man's  attachments  have  the  effect  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  many  and  give  him  to  the  few.  Jesus  hid  away  from  the 
multitude  that  he  might  bury  himself  in  the  bosom  of  his  disciples. 

Newton  M.  Manw. 


"TH  AL  ATT  A!'* 

CRY  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND. 


I  STAND  upon  the  summit  of  my  years. 
Behind,  the  toil,  the  camp,  the  march,  the  strife. 
The  wandering  and  the  desert;  vast,  afar, 
Beyond  this  weary  *  way,  behold  !    the  Sea  ! 
The  sea  o'erswept  by  clouds  and  winds  and  wings, 
By  thoughts  and  wishes  manifold,  whose  breath 
Is  freshness  and  whose  mighty  pulse  is  peace. 
Palter  no  question  of  the  dim  Beyond : 
Cut  loose  the  bark ;   such  voyage  itself  is  rest ; 
Majestic  motion,  unimpeded  scope, 
A  widening  heaven,  a  current  without  care. 
Eternity  1  —  Deliverance,  Promise,  Course! 
Time-tired  souls  salute  thee  from  the  shore. 

Brownlue  Browmw 


SPINOZA'S     DOCTRINE. 

WHAT  is  life?  What  is  man  ?  What  is  God ?  The  Sphinx, 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  life  propounds  her  riddle  to  each 
new  comer :  some  are  bom  wiA  dull  ears,  so  hear  but  faintly,  else 
heedless,  ponder  it  not,  but  guess  blindly  and  are  devoured  in  lust, 
greed,  and  vanity ;  some  there  are,  the  majority  may  be,  who  set  out 
earnestly  to  study  the  riddle,  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  life,  but  soon 
finding  themselves  floating  into  mental  chaos,  or  accursed  infidelity 
if  they  go  forward,  grow  timid,  and  for  safety,  shrink  backward,  en- 
casing their  minds  in  the  established  and  respectable  creeds  and 
philosophies  of  their  fathers.  A  few  there  are  who  find  in  this  riddle 
of  life  the  all,  the  end.  To  solve  it,  that  in  no  way  the  Sphinx  may 
devour  them,  is  life's  noblest  work.  They  eat  and  drink  only  that 
the  body  may  be  stilled,  while  the  soul  prays  and  ponders. 

Those  of  this  class  have  generally  held  that  nature,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  is  the  symbol,  the  key  through  which  alone  life  can  be  inter- 
preted. But  here  there  is  a  division  as  to  the  true  method  of  inter- 
pretation. A  part  would  commence  at  nature  the  lowest,  the  simplest 
forms,  and  life,  and  read  up  to  God.  The  other  part  would  com- 
mence at  nature  the  highest,  God,  and  interpret  downward  through 
all  the  stages  of  life.  These  are  the  two  classes  which  now  take  the 
name  of  Positivists,  and  Transcendental ists.  To  this  last  class 
Spinoza  belongs.  He  sought  to  commence  at  God  and  interpret  life 
by  reading  nature,  God's  revelation,  backward.  Both  of  these  classes 
seem  to  have  failed.  Will  not  man  always  fail  since  the  finite  cannot 
fully  apprehend  the  infinite  ;  though  the  particular  systems  of  the 
Metaphysicians  have  crumbled,  come  to  nought,  succeeding  skepti- 
cism, revealing  flaws  and  limitations,  yet  are  they  fruitful  in  that 
which  even  skepticism  bows  before  and  cherishes.  The  spirit  of 
heroism,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  benevolence,  wrought  into  these  systems 
the  lofty  ideals  from  which  they  sprung,  these  remain  eternally  to 
mankind  as  progressive  forces,  as  foundation  stones  for  higher  condi- 
tions of  life.  Herein  for  us  is  the  value  of  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza, 
not  as  a  system,  but  in  the  lofty  spirit  of  faith  and  freedom  it  breathes, 
in  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas,  which  seem  to  stand  like  giants 
shaming  the  pigmies  on  whose  shoulders  much  of  popular  religion  is 
borne. 

The  whole  system  of  Spinoza  is  founded  on  eight  definitions  and 
seven  axioms.    We  give  here  only  the  four  definitions  which  a.^^QftAx 
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to  us  most  essential,  necessary  for  even  a  very  partial  consideration 
of  his  doctrine. 

Definition  3.  "By  Substance,  I  understand  that  which  exists  in 
itself,  and  is  conceived  per  se,  in  other  words,  the  conception  of  which 
does  not  require  the  conception  of  anything  else  antecedent  to  it 

4.  "  By  Attribute,  I  understand  that  which  the  mind  perceives,  as 
constituting  the  very  essence  of  substance. 

5.  "By  Modes,  I  understand  the  accidents,  affections  of  substance, 
or  that  which  is  in  something  else  through  which  it  is  also  conceived. 

6.  "By  God,  I  understand  the  Being  absolutely  infinite,  that  is,  the 
substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses  an 
infinite  and  eternal  essence." 

Spinoza  commences  with  God  the  infinite  substance,  eternal,  sim- 
ple, indivisible.  All  existence  appertains  to  God  and  comes  from 
Him.  Spinoza  saw  everywhere  changeable,  vanishing  forms,  which 
made  up  this  material  world.  Was  this  all  ?  Was  all  illusion,  no 
reality  ?  All  perishing  bodies,  no  eternal  abiding  substance  ?  The 
highest  consciousness  within  asserted  its  own  reality,  that  there  was 
a  real,  of  which  the  changeable,  perishable,  was  but  the  transient 
manifestation.  The  question  Spinoza  first  sought  to  answer  was> 
what  is  this  real,  this  noumenon^  which  lies  within  all  this  phenomenal 
universe,  of  which  all  bodies  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  and  stones,  are  but 
the  images,  reflections.  God,  is  his  answer.  He  is  the  real,  the  all. 
While  the  greater  part  of  philosophers  have  held  to  the  idea  of  mat- 
ters, a  something  exterior  to  God,  over  which  God  presides,  working 
through  it  as  a  sort  of  machine,  Spinoza  boldly  declares  tliat  there  is 
nothing  exterior  to  God,  that  spirit  alone  is  substance,  all  bodies  are 
show.  Is  there  not  a  strong  tendency  to  this  in  the  thinking  of  the 
present  ?  Though  many  stand  on  the  brink  of  this  "  awful  pantheism," 
hardly  daring  to  take  the  leap,  yet  is  there  not  a  general  push  of  the 
intellect  of  the  age  in  this  direction,  despite  the  cursings  and  awfiil 
thunderbolts  of  the  church  hurled  against  the  movement. 

Thus  Spinoza  in  the  beginniVig  rids  himself  of  the  old  mythologi- 
cal and  theological  devil,  that  has  hung  a  dead  weight  around  the 
neck  of  Christendom.  He  stands  upon  that  height  of  faith  that  elim- 
inates from  the  universe  all  being,  all  power  antagonistic  to  Qod. 
Spinoza  through  pain  and  darkness  arrived  at  the  point  where  many 
another  has  come.  A  step  forward  is  into  pantheism.  Here  the 
multitude  shrink,  in  fear  move  backward  to  the  old  strongholds  of 
religion.  Spinoza  looked  not  backward  in  fear,  sank  not  downward 
in  despair,  but  girding  his  soul  in  pure  desires  and  holy  purposes, 
moved  straight  on.  What  he  found,  his  life  so  pure,  so  heroically 
Christian,  best  testifies. 
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We  cannot  know  God,  says  Spinoza,  except  as  we  come  into  a 
knowledge  of  Him  through  his  attributes,  or  some  modes  of  these 
attributes.     Only  two  attributes  of  God  are  known  to  man,  Spinoza 
names  them,  Thought  and  Extension.     Of  these  two  attributes  there 
are  countless  modes,  known  and  unknown  to  man.     All  the  feelings, 
emotions,  and  thoughts  of  rocks,  trees  and  men,  are  modes  of  God's 
thought     All  the  forms,  bodies  of  these,  are  modes  of  God's  exten- 
sion.    Each  mdividual  Creature  or  thing  is  a  part  of  the  divine  sub- 
stance, being  parts  of  the  same  perfect  whole  ;  all  beings  partake  ot 
the  nature  of  God,  each  is  the  germ  of  a  God,  heir  to  all  of  God's 
truth  and  good.     These  germs,  conditioned  in  the  universe,  repre- 
sent all  degrees  of  awakening  or  unfolding.     Here  is  the  crystal  of 
salt,  there  a  Plato,  here  an  acorn,  there  an  Emerson,  each  a  mode  of 
the  two  divine*  attributes,  thought  and  extension  ;  the  one,  in  almost 
profound  sleep,  awakened  only  to  some  of  the  lowest  degrees  of  con- 
sciousness ;  the  other,  awakened  to  the  highest  states  of  conscious- 
ness of  which  man  knows,  yet  is  the  same  high  destiny  open  to  each. 
Each  individual's  conscious  life  is  his  degree  of  awakening.    The  old 
philosophical  and  theological  pride  and  intolerance  falls  before  this 
grand  idea  of  the  universality  of  life  and  consciousness  of  the  oneness 
of  all  creatures  in  God.     The  old  assumption  of  ignorance  which 
affirmed  that  man  was  created   lord  of  all,  that  all   creatures  and 
things  were  perishable,  created  only  for  man,  the  end  of  life,  and 
had  done  their  work  when  they  had  fed,  clothed,  sheltered  him,  or 
ploughed  his  field,  Spinoza  quickly  rejected.     For,  he  says,  all  are  of 
God,  imperishable.     The  worm  is  only  a  little  way  behind  the  man^ 
climbing  the'  ascending  way  back   to  God.     Even  our   bodies  are 
composed  of  millions  of  other  beings  with  the  same  destiny  as  we. 
We,  enthroned  amidst  these  countless  subjects,  rule  so  long  as  we 
abide  with  them.'    Death  dethrones  us  from  our  kingdom,  we  are 
compelled  to  depart;  the  subjects  are  scattered,  not  lost,  entering 
into  new  combinations,  some  of  them,  may  be,  becoming  rulers  mi 
other  forms. 

Is  the  known  universe  God?  One  might  conclude  this  to  be 
Spinoza's  idea  on  first  thought.  But  he  is  careful  to  destroy  this  very 
idea.  According  to  Spinoza  the  material  universe  of  suns,  planets, 
moons,  the  forms  and  beings  thereon,  are  but  a  few  of  the  modes  of 
God's  thought  and  extension.  Modes  of  thought  and  extension  there 
are  above  material  worlds  and  life,  constituting  more  perfect  worlds 
and  life,  of  which  mankind  can  know  nothing  until  it  ascends  to 
diem,  so  are  there  modes  below  us,  some  of  which  we  may  have 
passed  through  in  the  eternal  past 
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The  vast  inconceivable  space  around  us,  with  only  here  and  there 
a  sun,  a  planet,  moon  or  comet.  Is  tliis  empty  because  we  see  noth- 
ing ?  No,  says  Spinoza.  All  space  is  filled  with  worlds,  beings,  and 
life. 

Between  us  and  the  sun  are  countless  worlds  of  other  modes  of 
thought  and  extension  than  those  we  name  material,  hence  unknown ; 
not  perceptible  to  our  dull  .eyes.  There  are  homes  of  beings  more 
perfect  than  man.  The  apparently  empty  room  is  crowded  with  crea- 
tures and  forms  such  as  man  never  dreamed  of  since  all  space  is 
filled  with  bodies  and  life. 

Is  God  a  free  being  ?  No,  says  Spinoza,  not  free  as  man  under- 
.  stands  freedom,  since  God  can  act  only  from  and  within  his  own 
peculiar  nature.  He  does  not  will,  choose,  nor  act,  except  after  the 
law  of  his  own  being.  He  cannot  create  something  from  nothing ; 
hence  he  cannot  bring  an  insect  into  existence  that  did  not  exist  from 
the  beginning,  much  less  a  man,  or  world.  After  the  law  of  his  own 
being  God  can,  from  his  own  spirit,  set  off  individual  spirits,  giving 
them  body  from  his  own  body.  There  can  be  no  good  nor  evil  in 
God  therefore,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  since  the  exis- 
tence of  one  implies  the  other,  and  both  cannot  be  in  an  infinite 
being  who  ever  acts  according  to  the  law  of  his  own  nature.  How 
can  there  be  good  or  evil  in  man  since  man  is  at  one  with  God  ? 

Spinoza  says  there  is  a  perfect  correspondence  between  the  modes 
of  one  attribute  and  those  of  another.  For  instance,  man  is  a  mode 
of  divine  thought  spiritually,  bodily  a  mode  of  divine  extension  ;  his 
body  perfectly  corresponds  to,  or  represents  his  spirit  or  mind.  This 
system  of  correspondence  carriied  to  its  completion,  sweeps  away  at 
once  all  moral  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  saint  or  sinner,  for  there 
is  not  a  crack  nor  corner  for  its  entrance.  Plato,  more  conservative 
in  this,  says  the  phenomenal  world,  the  material  forms  and  life  do 
not  represent  the  idga/y  the  unchangeable  real  3  and  in  this  want  of 
cfrrespondence,  this  failing  of  the  phenomenal  to  represent  the  ideal 
is  the  evil  of  the  world,  an  idea  more  acceptable  to  us  as  yet  than 
that  of  Spinoza.  Man  is  a  soul  and  body.  The  soul,  says  Spinoza, 
is  the  sum  of  the  ideas  at  any  one  moment  in  tlie  individual,  the  body 
is  only  a  manifestation  of  these  ideas.  If  the  soul  is  but  the  sum  of 
the  ideas  in  it,  all  growth  must  consist  in  adding  to  this  sum.  The 
greater  the  number  of  ideas  in  the  man,  bird  or  tree,  the  greater  are 
they  as  individuals ;  the  man  of  twent}'  ideas  being  twice  as  great  as 
the  one  often.  Whence  come  ideas  ?  What  are  the  sources  of  growth  ? 
This  must  be  one  of  the  primary  questions  of  life,  and  Spinoza  plainly 
considers  it  so  ;  for  to  Vivm  id^^s  are  the  only  imperishable  wealth  3 
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to  store  them  in  the  mind  as  immortal  treasures  is  life's  noblest  work. 
There  is  only  one  source  through  which  ideas  can  come  to  man,  the 
affections  of  our  bodies,  the  impressions  that  other  bodies  make  on 
ours ;  from  these  come  all  ideas.  How  these  impressions  ever  come 
to  be  ideas  is  a  mystery  that  Spinoza  does  not  attempt  to  explain. 

The  origin  of  the  first  idea  is  the  old  muddle  over  again,  —  which 
first,  the  ^^  or  the  hen  ?  The  mind,  which  we  will  suppose  a  bundle 
of  ten  ideas,  receives  the  bodily  impressions,  and  by  some  unknown 
process,  transforms  them  into  ideas  which  immediately  become  a 
part  of  the  stock  it  started  with.  But  how  does  the  first  idea  ever 
get  evolved  from  the  first  impression?  Spinoza,  like  all  the  rest, 
must  fall  back  upon  the  development  theory,  by  "  natural  selection," 
"  struggle  for  existence,"  etc. 

Granting  that  ideas  multiply  in  the  mind  somehow,  Spinoza  ex- 
plains not  how. 

If  the  individual  spiritually  is  a  part  of  the  Infinite,  is  not  Spirit 
the  germ  of  all  thoughts,  all  ideas,  in  the  individual  man,  or  bird  } 
Growth  would  then  be  a  process  of  unfolding,  not  of  addition  ;  each 
new  idea  only  a  new  circle  of  unfoldraent.  Impression  from  without 
awakening  the  dormant  idea. 

But  are  these  awakening  impressions  confined  to  the  material 
world,  as  Spinoza  would  have  it  ?  We  cannot  believe  it  Here  is 
the  material  world  of  forms  and  life,  certain  modes  of  divine  thought 
and  extension,  one  octave,  we  will  say,  in  the  scale  of  God's  modes 
of  existence  :  rising  above  it  are  other  octaves.  Man's  material 
organs  of  sense  belong  to,  are  affected  only  by,  the  modes  of  the 
material  octave.  But  within  this  material  body  of  organs  may  there 
not  be  a  body  of  organs  of  sense  belonging  to,  affected  by,  the  mode 
of  the  octave  next  above  this  material  one,  so  that  man  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  may  enter  into  the  so-called  spirit  world,  receive  im- 
pressions therefrom,  unfolding  ideas  within  him,  which  material  im-* 
pressions  could  not  do  ?  The  lives  of  many  individuals  seem  to 
hint  at  this.  Even  out  of  the  Nazareth  of  "  Spiritualism,"  there 
appear  some  signs  of  the  coming  of  a  Redeemer. 

According  to  Spinoza,  there  are  three  degrees  of  knowledge,  or 
three  classes  of  ideas.  First,  the  primitive  ideas,  those  which  arise 
directly  from  the  sensations,  the  affections  of  the  body.  The  majority 
of  men  and  all  the  lower  beings,  possess  no  ideas  except  these. 
The  second  class  of  ideas  are  those  which  arise  from  the  classifica- 
tion, or  comparison  of  the  simple  ones ;  these  are  general  ideas. 
Above  this  degree  is  the  third.  Here  knowledge  concentrates  into 
one  idea,  God.    Here  is  perfect  fiiUness  and  test.    \X.  \s  ^^^i  ^^ 
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absorption  into  Bralim.  In  this  one  idea  all  mystery  is  solved.  He 
who  has  attained  to  this  idea  has  solved  the  Sphinx's  riddle.  For 
him  the  Universe  resolves  itself  into  harmony.  To  him  all  life  has 
become  beautiful  and  good.  Yet  who  has  reached  this  height?  Not 
one.  This  is  the  goal  of  existence.  As  the  individual  spirit  ascends 
through  the  ever  higher  modes  of  God's  attributes,  he  ever  comes 
nearer  to  this  idea ;  but  the  arrival  is  inconceivable,  —  only  at  the 
end  of  a  ^ture  eternity ;  even  as  the  spirit's  setting  out  was  at  the 
beginning  of  a  past  eternity. 

Is  man  immortal  ?    A  part  of  him,  says  Spinoza.    The  real  indi- 
vidual man  is  the  sum  of  his  ideas.    There  are  two  kinds  of  ideas^ 
simple  and  general.     The  simple  ideas  represent  the  affections  of  die 
body,  are  dependent  upon  it  for  existence  ;    they  perish  when  the 
body  is  resolved  into  its  elements.     The  general  ideas  however  are 
not  dependent  upon  the  body,  for  they  are  conceptions  of  the  essence 
of  things.     So  if  the  material  body  die,  the  general  ideas  are  not  lost, 
but  remain  to  the  man.     Here  is  where  Spinoza  draws  the  line  be- 
tween the  perishable  and  the  immortal.     That  part  of  the  individual 
which  is  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  perishes  at  death 
which  disorganizes  the  body,  the  sole  organ  of  sensations.    That  part 
constituted  of  getleral  ideas  is  the  immortal  man.    A  great  many 
people,  says  Spinoza,  are  made  up  of  the  ideas  of  bodily  affections, 
the  ideas  of  eating,  drinking,  etc.    Such  have  no  immortality.    Their 
destiny  is   that  of  the   lower  creatures,  vegetables,   minerals,  etc. 
The  body  is  composed  of  countless  beings,  subject  to  one  who  takes 
the   individuality  of  the  whole   community  so   long   as  ruler  over 
them.'  Death  scatters   the  members  of  the  community  which   the 
human  body  forms.     Now  the  ruling  member,  if  he  has  gained  only 
the  ideas  of  the  different  bodily  affections  when  his  subjects  are  scat- 
tered, is  destined  still  to  remain  in  the  material  world,  retaining  no 
memory  of  his  existence  as  a  man,  hence  having  no  real  immortality. 
But  if  this  ruling  being,  while  in  the  community  of  the  human  body, 
rises  above  the  mere  ideas  of  sensation,  material  impressions,  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  essence  of  things,  the  ideas  of  truth,  justice,  and 
virtue  :  then  when  death  removes  him  from  his  body,  he  is  fitted 
to  ascend  to  a  higher  state,  retaining  the  memory  of  the  past,  to  enter 
upon  a  higher  existence.     This  is  immortality.     According  to  this 
doctrine  the  fate  of  those  who  have  attained  the  apprehension  of  sim- 
ple sensational  life  only,  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  all  human  beings 
prior  to  their  existence  as  men  and  women.     We  have  ever  existed, 
in  millions  of  forms  may  be,  but  we  have  carried  no  distinct  conscious 
remembrance  from  oixe  tosn^  to  ?c^«:>i&y»^  bad  no  true   immortality 
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although  continued  existence.  But  it  is  granted  to  those  of  the 
human  family  who  attain  the  apprehension  of  the  ideas  of  the  essence 
of  things  to  Income  immortal  at  the  change  of  death  ;  that  is,  carry 
the  remembrance  of  this  life  to  a  higher  —  having  a  continued  spir- 
itual existence.  Such,  if  we  understand  it,  is  Spinoza's  idea  of  im- 
mortality. 

This  doctrine  of  immortality  differs  little  from  the  Pythagorean 
transmigration  of  souls  which  Plato  also  accepted  and  taught  Those 
who  spend  life  in  gluttony,  greediness  and  vanity,  a  merely  animal 
life,  are  doomed  to  migrate  at  death  into  the  body  of  some  lower 
animal  or  vegetable,  still  chained  to  this  material  life ;  while  those 
who  attain  the  higher  wisdom  of  the  Gods  are  exalted  to  that  high 
condition  when  death  moves  them  from  their  material  body.  How- 
ever repugnant  and  erroneous  this*  may  appear  in  its  outward  form, 
has  it  not  a  spiritual  meaning  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  man's 
spiritual  nature  ? 

To  us  Spinoza's  system  appears  a  product  of  the  intellect.  It 
comes  upon  one  like  a  sort  of  spiritual  north  wind,  clear,  cold,  and 
strong,  arousing  one  intellectually  to  freedom  —  a  heroic  self-reliance. 
It  stimulates  to  growth  the  germs  latent  in'  the  domain  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  but  it  has  little  power  to  awaken  man's  heartier,  more  inward 
life.  For  this  reason,  however  grand  and  beautiful  it  may  be  to 
tfie  intellect  of  man,  it  is  malformed  and  poor  to  the  hungry  heart 

Yet  is  not  this  doctrine  of  Spinoza  one  of  the  prophetic  voices  pro- 
claiming bravely  the  universality  of  life,  the  oneness  of  all  creatures 
and  things  with  God,  their  lives  but  different  modes  of  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  same  infinite  spirit,  the  same  common  destiny  to  the 
atomic  Ephemera  and  to  man.  This  is  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza, 
his  guess  at  the  Sphinx  Riddle.  Though  Spinoza  failed  to  solve  life's 
problem,  he  yet  gave  to  mankind  thoughts  which  to-day  stand  fore- 
most in  the  great  phalanx  of  Radical  ideas.  A  beacon  light  he  has 
stood,  warning  men  from  the  old  theological  maelstrom,  turning  them 
fix)m  the  worship  of  the  "  Devil "  to  the  worship  of  God,  drawing 
them  from  the  blind  idolatry  of  dead  Bibles  and  creeds  to  the  sweet 
communion  with  living  nature. 

W.  A.  Cram. 


FALSITIES    IN    THE    ORTHODOX    SYSTEM. 

*'  Rev.  David  Dyer's  Tests  of  Truth  may  have  its  use  in  a  certain  sphere ;  bat 
we  should  hardly  anticipate  for  it  great  success  in  winning  upon  the  convictioos  of 
the  present  race  of  intelligent  skeptics.  It  />  calculated  to  edify  Christians."— 
CongregaHoiiaUst. 

SUCH  is  the  remark  made  in  the  critical  column  of  an  Orthodox 
"  religious  "  newspaper  in  regard  to  a  book  lately  published. 

The  book  undertakes  to  supply  answers  to  skeptical  objections  to 
the  Orthodox  faith,  and  is  accompanied  by  certificates  of  its  fitness 
for  that  purpose,  from  half-a-dozen  gentlemen  eminent  in  the  Ortho- 
dox church. 

The  paper  which  makes  the  coftiment  quoted  above,  stands  on  a 
par  with  its  brethren  of  that  class  as  to  honesty,  but  excels  them  in 
discrimination. 

On  examining  the  book,  I  see  why  the  intelligent  critic  thought  it 
unsuited  to  accomplish  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  was  written 
and  published. 

Some  of  its  statements,  even  of  those  on  which  it  relies  as  funda- 
mental, and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Ortho- 
dox system  as  a  whole,  are  plainly  false.  The  person  who  reads  it 
critically,  that  is,  who  takes  into  consideration  as  he  goes  on,  how  far 
the  things  assumed  to  be  fact  are  facts,  and  how  far  the  inferences 
are  sound  inferences,  will  mark  these  crumbling  stones  of  the  founda- 
tion, and  will  see  that  the  structure  built  upon  them  cannot  be  per- 
manent. 

Among  the  false  statements  presented  by  the  author  of  this  book 
as  true,  are  the  following ;  — 

In  a  chain  of  statements  designed  to  show  that  the  miracles  of 
the  Bible  were  actual  occurrences  and  acnirately  recorded^  he  main- 
tains not  only  that  they  were  performed  publicly,  in  the  presence  of 
many  observers,  but  "  that  public  records  were  immediately  made  of 
them."  —  p.  39. 

He  declares  —  "  We  have  a  Bible  which  claims  to  be  z.  revelation 
from  God." — p.  41. 

Of  the  whole  Bible,  Old  Testament  and  New,  he  declares,  that  it 
contains  "  not  one  physical  error,  not  one  assertion  or  allusion  dis- 
proved by  the  progress  of  physical  science."  —  p.  44. 

Of  the  narrative  of  a  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  claims 
that  it  must  be  received  as  true  and  accurate,  because  it  "  is  given  us 
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in  a  book  the  truth  of  which  has  never  been  successfully  impeached." 
—  p.  66. 

Continuing  to  speak  of  this  narrative  of  a  miraculous  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  he  says  —  "Reject  this  as  false,  and  you  deny  the 
truth  of  the  whole  series  of  which  this  forms  a  part  ....  Reject 
this,  and  then  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  most  re- 
markable people  ever  known Discard  this  miracle  as  false, 

and  you  deny  ....  the  veracity  of  Christ  and  his  apostles."  — 
p.  70. 

Speaking  of  the  claim  that  Jesus  was  begotten  and  conceived  by 
miraculous  agency,  he  says  —  "If  this  event  did  not  occur,  .  .  .  the 
entire  system  of  divine  revelation  is  undermined.  If  it  did  not 
occur,  then  Christianity  itself  is  an  imposition."  —  p.  89. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  various  accounts  of  miracle  in  the  New 
Testament,  he  says  —  "If  this  record  is  false,  then  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Christianity  is  not  true."  —  p.  40. 

Of  course  the  intelligent  inquirer  —  the  man  who  recognizes  his 
right  to  good  reasons  before  yielding  his  assent,  and  his  right  to  exam- 
ine whether  the  reasons  offered  him  are  good  —  will  yield  no  assent 
to  assumptions  like  the  above,  which  are  but  specimens  of  many 
equally  false  in  fact,  and  equally  unsound  in  argument,  found  in  the 
book  in  question.  It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the 
critic  of  the  Congregaiionalist  thought  this  book  not  well  suited  to 
convince  skeptics,  in  spite  of  the  certificates  of  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  of 
Albany,  and  Rev.  Professor  Seelye  of  Amherst  College,  that  it  is  well 
suited  for  that  work. 

Nevertheless,  in  regard  to  another  use  for  which  this  book  is 
designed,  the  critic  agrees  with  the  eulogists.  The  book,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  of  them,  is  well  suited  "  to  edify  Christians."  Are 
Christians,  then,  to  be  edified  by  falsehood  ?  And  does  falsehood  in 
the  ver}'  basis  and  groundwork  of  an  argument  in  no  degree  dimin- 
ish its  value  for  them  ?  The  endorsers  of  this  book  would  make  no 
such  admission,  although  the  substance  of  this  admission  is  con- 
tained both  in  their  language  and  actions.  The  books  and  tracts  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  which  they  endorse  and  circulate,  are 
filled  with  pious  frauds  ;  and  it  is  only  when  some  of  these  are  too 
plainly  perceptible  that  one  of  the  discreeter  brethren  will  frankly 
say  —  "754ij  book  is  not  well  suited  to  convince  the  reasoning  and 
examining  class  of  men ;  let  its  circulation  be  confined  to  those  who 
are  already  committed  to  our  side,  and  who  will  take  our  word  for  its 
soundness." 

If  we  consider  the  meaning,  in  practice,  of  the  technical  word:^ 
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used  by  the  critic  of  the  Congtegaiionalist,  it  wiU  appear  that  by 
"  Christians  "  he  means  (not  at  all  the  observers  of  that  rule  of  love 
IP  God  as  a  Father,  and  to  men  as  brothers,  which  Christ  taught,  but) 
members  of  Orthodox  churches  —  people  believing  without  exam- 
ining, following  the  "  traditions  of  the  elders,"  as  the  old  Pharisees 
did ;  and  that  by  these  people  receiving  "  edification  "  from  the  book 
in  question,  he  means  that  they  will  feel  comforted  and  strengthened 
by  this  additional  specimen  of  dogmatic  assumption,  the  precis 
counterpart  of  that  which,  in  a  revival  meeting  or  elsewhere,  origi- 
nally made  them  believers. 

No  doubt  this  is  true.  The  Orthodox  church-members  here 
leferred  to,  swallow  whole  the  statements  of  their  creed,  precisely  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  swallow  the  assumption  of  their  Pope  about 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  What  they  understand  by  "  faith "  is 
gcceptance  of  .certain  speculative  opinions,  without  inquiry  into  their 
merits,  on  the  assumption  of  the  clergy  that  the  Bible  contains  these 
things,  and  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  Taking  the  assump- 
tions of  books  like  this  as  certainly  true,  (on  the  ground  that  the 
writers  are  "  pious,"  and  of  course  therefore  trustworthy,)  they  do 
not  for  a  moment  admit  into  their  minds  the  idea  that  examination 
may  throw  new  light  upon  the  subject,  and  show  some  of  these  por- 
tions of  their  creed  to  be  not  only  unsound,  but  unsupported  by  the 
Bible,  from  which  they  pretend  to  spring.  Being  thus  ignorant  alike 
of  the  process  and  the  results  of  free  inquiry,  they  refer  the  state  of 
mind  it  produces  in  others,  to  "  depravity " ;  or,  if  one  of  them  is 
persuaded  for  a  moment  to  hear  the  plea  that  reason  thus  decides,  he 
$tops  this  plea  by  the  assumption  that  it  is  "carnal  reason."  The 
churchling  persists  in  his  determination  not  to  examine,  and  persists 
in  an  unaffected  but  most  ludicrous  wonder  how  those  who  do  exam- 
ine, can  come  to  a  conclusion  different  from  his. 

It  is  certain  that  the  **  edifying  "  books  and  tracts  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society  contain  an  immense  amount  of  false  state- 
ment j  but  it  is  certain  also  that  the  Reverend  gentlemen  who  write, 
and  publish,  and  circulate,  and  eulogize  these  books,  consent  to  this 
falsity,  and  consider  it  not  to  detract  from  the  desired  "  edification." 
Where  some  doctrine  essential  to  their  system  cannot  be  plausibly 
presented  to  the  public  without  deceit,  they  use  deceit  freely,  they 
stick  to  it,  they  repeat  it  in  various  forms,  they  practice  by  sophistry 
mingled  with  falsehood  upon  the  trusting  ignorance  of  their  followers, 
and  they  unsparingly  calumniate  those  who  expose  their  deceptions. 

I  will  take,  by  way  of  specimen,  two  doctrines  of  this  sort,  and 
;diow,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  by  what  dishonest  methods  the  Orthodox 
clergy  maintsun  them. 
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The  assumption  of  infallible  inspiration  in  the  Bible  is  one  of  the 
necessities  of  the  Orthodox  sjrstem.  Its  ministers,  teaching  many 
unreasonable  doctrines,  feel  the  need  of  appealing  to  some  standard 
of  authority  outside  of  reason,  and  which  they  can  represent  as  supe* 
nor  to  it  They  therefore  teach  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God, 
written  by  his  dictation,  absolutely  free  from  error,  and  binding  upon 
all  men,  and  insist  that  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  is  placed  beyond 
question  as  soon  as  they  can  shoW  that  it  is  contained  in  the  Bible. 

Since,  however,  they  do  not  themselves  pretend  to  be  other  than 
fallible  men,  it  becomes  very  desirable  to  have  it  believed  that  there 
is  some  authority  to  back  their  assertion.  They  take  the  risk  of 
inventing  this  authority,  and  boldly  say  that  the  Bible  declares  itself 
inspired  by  God,  and  professes  to  come  as  an  authoritative  message 
from  God  to  man  ! 

The  impudence  of  this  falsehood  is  wonderful,  since  every  one 
who  chooses  to  open  his  Bible  can  see  that  the  Old  Testament  makes 
no  such  pretension  for  itself,  that  the  New  Testament  makes  no 
such  pretension  for  itself,  that  neither  makes  this  pretension  for  both, 
and  that  most  of  the  sixty-six  separate  works  that  have  been  bound 
together  under  the  name  of  the  Bible  do  not  even  pretend  any  other 
reason  for  their  existence  than  that  the  men  who  wrote  them  chose  to 
write  them.  But  the  policy  of  deception  practised  by  the  Orthodox 
clergy  is  equally  shown  by  the  method  by  which  they  attempt  the 
proof  of  this  doctrine  (that  the  Bible  declares  itself  inspired  of  God) 
when  it  is  impeached.  The  most  plausible  of  the  passages  quoted 
to  sustain  it  proves,  on  examination  — 

1.  To  receive  all  its  plausibility  from  an  erroneous  translation  : 

2.  To  make  the  affirmation  in  question  (whether  its  scope  be 
greater  or  less),  only  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  at  all  of  the 
New  :  and 

3.  To  be  only  the  opinion  of  a  man  writing  to  his  friend,  and  re- 
peating a  notion  in  which  he,*and  his  friend  also,  had  been  educated 
from  childhood. 

The  passage  I  refer  to,  stands  in  our  version  thus  —  "  All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,"  &c. 
This  looks  decisive.  It  has  been  accordingly  appealed  to,  and  insisted 
on,  in  the  books  which  attempt  to  prove  the  infallibility  and  authority 
of  the  whole  Bible,  as  if  this  passage,  by  itself,  contained  such  proof. 
Its  true  meaning,  however,  with  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  is 
as  follows :  — 

Paul,  bom  and  educated  a  Jew,  writing  to  Timothy,  born  and  edu- 
cated a  Jew,  congratulates  him  that,  from  a  child^  he  li^&  VLTwcr«ti.^3cd^ 
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Hebrew  Scriptures,  saying  that  they  are  ''able  to  make  him  wise 
unto  salvation,"  and  adding  — "  Eveiy  God-inspired  writing  is  also 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  m 
righteousness." 

This  passage,  which  is  represented  in  the  publications  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  as  spoken  by  the  Bible  concerning  the  Bible, 
and  as  declaring  the  infallible  accuracy  of  the  whole  of  it,  Old  Tes- 
tament and  New,  really 

1.  Speaks  only  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  not  being  then  in 
existence. 

2.  It  says  of  the  Old  Testament,  fwt  that  it  is  all  inspired  by  God, 
or  infallibly  correct,  but  that  it  contains  precious  and  life-giving 
wisdom. 

3.  It  specifies  important  uses  of  God-inspired  writings,  without 
specifying  what  writings  are  such. 

4.  These  things  are  declared,  not  by  the  Bible,  not  even  by  the 
New  Testament,  since  that  did  not  exist  at  the  time  this  passage  was 
written,  but  by  a  man  writing  to  his  friend,  and  writing  because  he 
had  something  to  say  to  his  friend. 

To  represent  then,  an  expresision  in  a  letter  of  Paul  to  Timothy, 
as  the  voice  of  the  whole  Bible,  vouching  for  the  whole  Bible  as 
inspired,  would  be  a  gross  misrepresentation,  even  if  it  went  no 
further ;  but  when  this  claim  is  persistently  made,  and  fortified  by  a 
false  translation,  the  better  to  secure  the  interested  purposes  of  a 
theological  party,  it  is  time  to  stigmatize  it  as  an  impudent  impos- 
ture. Yet  this  passage,  thus  falsified,  is  the  chief  reliance  of  the 
people,  who  pretend  that  the  Bible  declares  itself  inspired  ;  professes  to 
come  as  a  revelation  from  God  to  man. 

My  second  example  of  fraud  habitually  used  by  the  Orthodox 
clergy  in  defence  of  their  system,  shall  be  their  pretence  of  a  Bible 
command  for  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath.  The  mass  of 
absurdity  and  self-contradiction  include  in  this  pretence  of  theirs  is 
wonderful. 

It  is  essential  to  their  system  to  have  it  believed  that  God  requires 
all  men  to  meet  together  every  Sunday  for  worship  and  religious  in- 
struction ;  for  without  this  belief,  the  congregations  and  the  salaries 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Reverend  gentlemen  who  make  this  pre- 
tence, would  diminish  instead  of  increasing.  They  wish  therefore  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  their  parishioners  on  that  day  by  repre- 
senting that  the  Bible  commands  it. 

To  prove  this  point,  they  quote  first  the  fourth  commandment  of 
the  Hebrew  decalogue,  which  commands  Jews  to  observe  Saturday 
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by  rest ;  which  specifies  rest  as  the  only  duty  by  which  that  time  is 
to  be  separated  from  other  times,  specifies  the  seventh  day,  Satur- 
day, and  no  other,  for  thii  purpose,  and  addresses  itself  to  Jews  and 
to  nobody  else. 

Non  sequiiur.  Their  case  is  not  made  out  by  this  passage.  They 
might  just  as  appropriately  quote  any  other  verse  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  place  of  this,  for  it  does  not  address  the  persons  they  wish 
to  influence,»it  says  nothing  about  the  day  they  wish  to  have  observed, 
and  it  says  nothing  about  either  the  worship  or  the  preaching  to 
which  they  are  trying  to  drive  up  the  people.  This  passage  not  only 
does  not  prove  their  case,  it  does  not  tmd  to  prove  it ;  does  not  help, 
it  in  the  slightest  manner  or  degree. 

When  the  orthodox  clergy  are  pressed  with  the  insufficiency,  or 
rather  the  utter  inappropriateness,  of  this  text,  they  quote  one  other, 
and  quote  it  confidently,  as  if  it  filled  the  gap  and  accomplished  the 
purpose.  But  unhappily  this  other,  taken  from  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  written  nobody  knows  when  or  by  whom  —  not  only 
says  nothing  about  Sunday,  or  worship,  or  preaching,  not  only  does 
not  command  the  things  here  in  question  —  it  does  not  command  any 
man  whatever  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  anything  whatever. 

It  is,  like  the  other  text  quoted,  simply  impertinent,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  doctrine  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  cited.  Its  citation  as 
a  command  for  Sunday  observance  is  a  bare  cheat,  without  either 
force  or  plausibility. 

But  why  do  not  these  men,  urging  something  upon  Christians  as  a 
Christian  duty,  quote  some  command  from  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
the  New  Testament  ? 

The  reason  is  that  no  such  command  is  there  ;  not  even  anything 
which  they  can  twist  into  the  semblance  of  a  command.  Jesus,  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  has  left  no  injunction  of  a  day  to  be  specially 
observed,  nor  has  he  enjoined  any  observance  of  days  whatever.  The 
advocates  of  a  Sunday- Sabbath  can  show  no  Scriptural  command 
for  it  whatever,  either  from  New  Testament  or  Old.  But  instead  of 
honestly  confessing  this,  they  continue  tlie  false  pretences  above 
rehearsed. 

They  first  deduce  the  duty  of  Christians  to  observe  Sunday  from  a 
Hebrew  law  requiring  the  Jews  to  observe  Saturday. 

They  further  maintain  that  the  law  which  commands  the  Jews  to 
observe  Saturday  by  rest,  also,  and  by  the  very  same  words,  com- 
mands Christians  to  observe  Sunday  by  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship and  preaching. 

They  further   maintain  that  diis  command,  the  fourth  of  thft 
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Hebrew  decalogue,  is  part  of  "  the  moral  law,"  and  thus  is  unalter- 
able, and  binding  upon  all  men. 

When  you  show  them  the  abundant  evidence  in  the  Hebrew  Scr^ 
tures  that  the  Sabbatical  law  was  a  peculiar  ordinance  for  the  Hebrew 
people,  a  covenant  between  their  God  and  them  to  distinguish  them 
from  all  other  nations,  they  try  to  strengthen  their  position  by  refer- 
ring back  to  the  passage  in  Genesis,  which  contains  no  limitation ; 
unfortunately  for  them,  neither  does  it  contain  any  command. 

When  you  urge  upon  them  that  they  themselves,  not  observing 
Saturday  by  rest,  do  not  obey  the  fourth  commandment,  and  never 
have  obeyed  it,  they  claim  "  that  the  day  has  been  changed."  One 
of  the  provisions,  then,  of  "  the  mora/  law,  ufuiiierabie^  and  binding 
upon  all  men,"  has  been  changed  1 

When  you  ask  —  who  changed  it  ? — they  are  forced  by  sheer  want 
of  any  other  answer  to  the  absurd  and  monstrous  statement  that  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  apostles  changed  it,  because  it  is  recorded 
in  a  few  instances,  that  the  disciples  met  together  on  Sunday.  This 
is  the  sole  evidence  on  which  they  maintain  that  men  took  the  liberty 
to  change,  did  change,  could  change,  an  unalterable  law  of  God  1 

Could  absurdity  go  further  ?  yet  this  is  the  whole  ground  on  which 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  recently  decided 
that  street  cars  must  not  run  on  Sunday  in  Philadelphia,  saying  in 
his  charge  : 

"  If  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law,  it  carries  with  it  a 
civil  obligation  to  abstain  on  the  Lord's  day  from  all  worldly  labor 
and  business,  except  works  of  necessity  and  mercy.  Christianity 
without  a  Sabbath  would  be  no  Christianity." 

As  to  the  stoppage  of  Sunday  cars  in  Philadelphia,  the  Judge  has 
law  sufficient  to  support  his  decision.  An  old  statute  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, passed  in  1794,  imposes  a  penalty  upon  any  person  "who  shall 
do  or  perform  any  worldly  employment  or  business  whatever  on  the 
Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  works  of  necessity  and  charity 
only  excepted."  And  while  the  people  of  Philadelphia  choose  to 
leave  so  absurd  a  law  standing  in  their  code,  there  is  a  sort  of  poet- 
ical justice  in  their  being  deprived  of  the  great  convenience  and  ad- 
vantage of  street  cars  on  Sunday.  But  Judge  Strong  would  not  have 
been  able  to  enforce  his  case  by  the  false  pretences  in  his  charge 
above  quoted,  had  not  the  clergy  of  Pennsylvania,  from  year  to  year, 
misled  the  people  in  regard  to  Sabbatical  observance  in  the  manner 
I  have  described.  It  is  they  who  have  enabled  him  to  make,  undis- 
puted, the  utterly  unfounded  statements  that  Christianity  carries  with 
It  a  civil  obligation  to  abstain  from  labor  and  recreation  on  Sundays, 
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and  that  Christianity  without  a  Sabbath  would  be  no  Christianity  ? 
So  far  as  Christianity  is  described,  defined  or  expressed  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  not  only  commands  no  Sabbath  of  itself,  but  knows 
no  Sabbath  except  that  Jewish  institution  from  which  it  declares  its 
disdples  free. 

One  of  the  worst  perversions  practiced  by  the  orthodox  clergy  is 
their  habitual  misstatement  of  the  substance,  the  reality,  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  They  represent  it  as  inextricably  interwoven  with 
factitious  institutions,  speculative  dogmas  and  ceremonial  observan- 
ces. Just  as  Judge  Strong  says,  "  AVithout  a  Sabbath  there  would  be 
no  Christianity" — just  as  Mr.  David  Dyer  says  that  "Christianity 
itself  is  an  imposition  "  if  a  certain  alleged  miracle  did  not  occur  — 
so  the  whole  order  of  orthodox  clergy  would  say.  Without  an  order 
of  clergy,  without  sacraments,  and  without  the  doctrines  of  a  Trinity, 
an  atonement,  and  a  future  division  of  souls  between  heaven  and 
hell,  there  would  be  no  Christianity.  The  whole  course  of  their 
preaching  and  action  seems  designed  to  teach  that  these  things  are 
the  essential,  the  vital  parts  of  Christianity,  and  to  discredit  the  very 
different  teaching  of  him  whom  they  pretend  to  follow,  namely,  that 
the  two  essential  things  are  to  love  God  as  a  Father  and  men  as 
brothers.  He  who  takes  this  for  his  rule  and  strives  to  conform  his 
life  to  it  is  in  the  right  way,  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned.  He  who 
looks  to  an  Orthodox  Church  for  help  in  leading  such  a  life,  or  to  an 
Orthodox  pulpit  for  guidance  towards  it,  will  find  himself  not  only 
not  helped,  but  hindered.  They  teach  "  another  gospel " ;  and  they 
do  not  shrink  either  from  fraudulent  assumptions  to  iQaintain  their  ^ 
position,  or  from  deceitful  reasoning  to  fortify  their  assumptions. 

C.  K.  W. 


Character. — Look  at  this  young  man.  He  is  building  up  his 
fortune,  and  that  is  all  men  see,  and  they  praise  that,  and  say  he  is 
an  industrious  and  excellent  man,  and  will  probably  be  rich.  I  see 
and  respect  all  that  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  behind  his  fortune 
there  is  rising  up  his  character,  stone  upon  stone,  brick  upon  brick, 
story  after  story ;  and  by  and  by  that  will  be  accomplished,  and  the 
great  angel  Death  will  come  and  pull  down  that  scaffolding,  and  it 
will  lie  there,  useful  once,  but  idle  rubbish  now,  and  there  will  stand, 
resting  on  the  rock  of  ages  and  reaching  far  up  into  the  heavens,  the 
great  brave  character  which  the  man  has  built  in  the  everlasting  sun-  . 

light  of  God,  itself  as  everlasting  and  always  as  fair. —  Theodort  \V 
Parker, 


THE    RESURRECTION    OF    JESUS. 

CHRISTIANITY  began  its  career  as  an  organized  historical  religion, 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  On  this  point 
there  can  be  no  question.  Not  anything  that  Jesus  taught  or  did,  neither 
his  life  nor  his  death,  was  made  so  constant  a  theme  of  apostolic  preaching 
as  was  his  rising  from  the  dead.  The  resurrection  rather  is  the  assump- 
tion on  which  all  the  missionary  acts  and  zeal  of  the  apostles  were  based 
So  antagonistic,  indeed,  to  all  received  beliefs  concerning  the  Messiah  was 
the  ignominious  death  of  Jesus,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  move- 
ment begun  by  him  would  have  been  continued  after  him,  had  there  not 
been  some  experience  which  convinced  his  disciples  that  he  was  nsen 
from  the  grave.  Only  such  a  conviction  could  reconcile  their  Jewish  faith 
in  him  as  the  expected  Messiah  with  the  utterly  unexpected,  and  to  Jew- 
ish notions,  unaccountable  fact  of  the  crucifixion.  They  beiUved  certainly 
in  his  resurrection.  But  what  was  the  nature  of  this  resurrection,  and  how 
the  belief  in  it  arose,  and  what  were  the  real  and  original  elements  of  the 
belief,  are  open  questions  which  invite  our  consideration. 

Though  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  the  germ  from  which 
apostolic  Christianity  sprang,  yet  it  is  by  no  mean  so  certain  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  that  the  only  way  to  account  for  this  belief  is  to  accept  as 
historical  fact  that  the  natural  body  of  Jesus  rose  miraculously  from  the 
grave  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  regarded  as  settled  beyond  question, 
as  I  shall  endeavor  in  this  essay  to  show,  that  the  first  apostles  themselves 
believed  literally  and  definitely  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  of  Jesus. 
This,  doubtless,  to  many  persons,  educated  never  to  think  of  the  resurrec- 
tion in  any  other  sense  tlian  as  an  outward,  material  phenomenon,  and 
recollecting,  as  they  will  say,  the  vivid  and  natural  description  of  the  event 
in  the  Gospels,  will  seem  a  strange  and  rash  statement  Yet  it  is  in  no  way 
a  novel  statement.  Such  a  position  has  always  found  more  or  less  sup- 
porters in  the  Christian  Church.  The  early  Christian  Fathers,  whom  Ortho- 
dox theologians  especially  are  fond  of  quoting  as  authority,  read  essentially 
the  same  biographical  accounts  of  Jesus  that  we  read :  yet  three  of  the 
most  learned  and  distinguished  of  them,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  rejected  wholly  the  doctrine  of  the  material  resurrection. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  warrant  for  the  air  of  confidence  which  most  theolo- 
gians who  defend  the  miraculous  origin  of  Christianity  assume,  when  they 
bid  their  opponents  account  for  the  first  disciples'  belief  in  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  if  his  body  was  not  actually  raised  from  the  dead.  For,  to  say 
nothing  of  individual  solutions  of  this  problem,  there  are  at  least  three  ways 
of  solving  it,  besides  the  common  mode  of  accepting  the  miraculous  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  which  have  acquired  some  note  in  history,  and  have 
satisfied  multitudes  of  minds  much  better  than  the  prevailing  belief  of 
Christendom ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  either  of  these  methods  will  be  found 
quite  as  free  from  difficulties  as  is  the  hypothesis  of  a  material  resurrection. 
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There  is  the  theory,  for  instance,  of  the  Church  Fathers  above  men- 
tioned, —  who  believed  that  the  physical  body  of  Jesus  was  dissipated  and 
returned  to  its  onginal  gaseous  elements  in  the  tomb  (the  natural  process 
of  dissolution  being  only  miraculously  hastened),  while  Jesus  rose  and  ap- 
peared to  the  disciples  in  the  spiritual  body,  being  seen  only  by  those 
whose  spiritual  vision  was  specially  opened  to  behold  him.  Then  there  Is 
the  theory  of  Paulus  and  the  literal  rationalists,  —  who  hold  that  Jesus  was 
not  actually  dead  when  taken  from  the  cross  (his  supposed  death  being  an 
instance  of  suspended  animation),  and  that  he  re-appeared  to  his  disciples 
after  a  natural  resuscitation :  a  view  which  has  support  enough  to  make  it 
historically  possible,  if  not  probable,  in  other  cases  of  crucifixion,  where 
resuscitation  has  taken  place,  though  life  to  all  appearance  had  departed. 
And,  again,  there  is  the  account  which  the  Jews  gave,  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  secretly  removed  from  the  tomb  by  some  of  his  followers,  and 
that  from  this  circumstance  arose  the  belief  in  his  resurrection  :  a  not  en- 
tirely irrational  hypothesis,  when  we  consider  the  multitude  of  his  followers 
and  the  variety  of  character  among  them,  —  not  all  of  them,  certainly,  en- 
lightened fully  by  his  truth,  or  sanctified  with  his  holiness.* 

But  to  describe  these  different  theories  and  the  grounds  on  which  they 
are  severally  maintained,  does  not  directly  concern  our  present  purpose.  I 
have  only  indicated  their  existence  to  show  that  the  opponent  of  a  material 
resurrection  is  driven  to  no  such  dilemma  as  that  which  it  is  generally 
assumed  he  must  confront ;  namely,  either  to  accept  as  historical  fact  the 
miraculous  rising  of  the  body  of  Jesus  from  the  grave,  or  deny  the  patent 
fact  of  belief  in  his  resurrection  which  was  the  vital  principle  of  the  apos- 
tolic gospel.  Without  adopting  either  of  the  above  mentioned  ways  of 
escape  from  this  dilemma,  I  am  ready  to  maintain,  that,  if  we  go  to  the 
-  New  Testament,  with  whatever  confidence,  expecting  immediately  to  set 
aside  all  solutions  of  the  problem  of  the  resurrection  except  the  miraculous 
material  theory,  we  shall  find  the  New  Testament  will  fail  us  just  where  we 
need  its  evidence  most.  Let  us  examine  this  point  with  some  thorough- 
ness, and  see,  if  we  can,  what  the  Scriptural  testimony  will  rationally  yield 
to  us  as  the  earliest  Christian  belief  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

We  turn  naturally  first  to  the  historical  portions  of  the  New  Testament ; 
to  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts.  On  reading  carefully  the  five 
accounts  of  the  resurrection-appearances  given  in  these  writings,  and  com- 


*  If  it  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  body  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  avoid  accepting 
the  belief  in  his  miraculous  resurrection  (a  necessity,  however,  to  which  we  are  not 
compelled),  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  suppose  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  according 
to  the  record  a  timid  and  secret  disciple,  who  offered  his  grounds  for  the  burial  of 
the  body,  became  afterwards  alarmed  for  his  reputation  or  personal  safety  at  this 
grratuitous  avowal  of  sympathy,  if  not  evidence  of  complicity,  with  an  executed  male- 
iasXoXy  and  caused  the  body,  in  consequence  of  this  fear,  to  be  secretly  removed. 
Even  if  we  accept  the  very  doubtful  account,  given  only  in  the  first  Gospel,  of  the 
placing  of  the  guard  at  the  tomb,  there  was  time  enough  for  the  body  to  have  been 
previously  removed,  since  the  watch  was  not  placed  till  the  day  after  the  buriai. 
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X>anng  them  with  one  smother,  we  find  such  variations  and  discrepancies' in 
the  details  that  our  confidence  in  the  opinion  that  we  have  here  the  testi- 
mony  of  first-hand  witnesses  can  hardly  escape  being  somewhat  shaken. 
These  variations  and  discrepancies  are,  and  must  be,  admitted.  Orthodox 
critics  admit  them,  and  argue  from  them  for  the  independence  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  consequent  general  authenticity  of  their  repiorts.  But  even 
allow  this  argument  to  be  sound,  and  that  we  have  in  the  Gospels  first-hand 
testimony  in  respect  to  the  phenomena  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  still, 
on  account  of  these  variations  and  discrepancies  in  the  details  of  the  narra- 
tives, the  only  historical  fact  which  issues  is,  that  there  was  some  event 
which  was  called  the  resurrection.  For,  in  determining  the  nature  of  any 
appearance  or  event,  consistency  and  clearness  in  the  details  on  the  part  of 
the  witnesses  are  just  what  is  wanted.  These  failing,  we  can  indeed  say 
tiiat  their  testimony  establishes  some  event,  but  not  what  was  its  character. 
Hence  it  must  be  maintained  that  all  that  can  be  legitimately  decided  from 
the  Evangelical  accounts  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  that  there  Was  simu 
appearance  or  experience  that  took  that  name. 

Nay,  we  may  go  farther ;  and  maintain  that,  although  we  cannot  make 
out  from  these  narratives  what  was  the  character  of  the  resurrection"  posi- 
tively, yet  negatively  they  do  help  us  to  a  decision  by  eliminating,  in  part 
at  least,  one  hypothesis  :  we  can  determine  from  these  narratives  that  die 
resurrection  of  Jesus  was  not  the  re-appearancfe  of  his  natural  physical 
body  ;  at  least  that  it  was  not  its  re-appearance  under  the  same  conditions 
of  physical  existence  to  which  it  had  been  subject  before  death,  —  the  con- 
ditions being  in  fact  so  changed  that  the  mference  cannot  be  legitimately 
drawn  that  it  was  the  same  body.  At  first  sight,  it  is  true,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  Evangelical  writers  fully  believed  in  the  material  resurrection  of 
Jesus  ;  and  very  probably,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the  writers  who  put^ 
the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts  in  their  present  shape  did  so  believe  j 
but  when  we  read  a  little  more  thoughtfiilly,  we  find  in  their  accounts  inci- 
dents and  descriptions  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  Jesus  re-appeared 
in  a  physical  form.  For  instance  ;  he  is  represented  as  appearing  only  to 
his  disciples  and  followers  ;  and,  though  he  is  said  to  have  remained  on 
earth  in  this  form  forty  days,  he  appears  to  them  only  occasionally.  Now 
if  he  rose  in  the  natural  body,  the  same  that  was  crucified,  how  did  it  hap- 
pen .that  he  was  not  seen  once  by  any  but  friends  ?  How  should  not  the 
feet  of  his  marvellous  resurrection  become  at  once  notorious  ?  And  where 
was  he  in  the  intervals  between  his  brief  appearances  to  his  disciples? 
Again  ;  he  is  represented  as  appearing  and  disappearing  suddenly,  without 
tlie  ordinary  physical  process  of  locomotion.  He  comes  ghost-like  to  the 
disciples  when  assembled  with  shut  doors,  speaks  a  few  words  of  blessing, 
and  vanishes  again  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  he  came.  And  the 
language  in  which  this  is  expressed  is  clear  and  precise :  it  cannot  be 
rationalized  into  any  interpretation  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  the  coming 
and  going  of  a  physical  body.  It  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that, 
after  the  resurrection,  Jesus  had  the  power  of  making  himself  visible  and 
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invisible  by  the  mere  act  of  volition.  Still  again ;  he  is  represented  as 
being  able  to  transform  his  personal  appearance  at  will.  He  makes  a  jour- 
ney and  holds  a  long  conversation  with  two  of  his  disciples,  without  their 
knowing  him,  because,  as  is  expressly  said,  "he  appeared  in  another 
form."*  Suddenly  he  reveals  himself;  but  as  soon  as  they  reco.iinize  him, 
he  vanishes  mysteriously  from  their  sight  Finally,  the  whole  intercourse 
between  Jesus  and  his  disciples  is  described  as  entirely  different  in  these 
resurrection-appearances  from  what  it  was  before  the  crucifixion.  They 
are  in  terror,  and  act  with  a  certain  awe  of  him,  as  if  conscious  of  being  in 
the  presence,  not  of  his  familiar  material  form,  but  of  his  disembodied  spirit ; 
and  though  he  comes  and  goes  in  this  mysterious  way,  no  one  asks  whence 
or  whither,  —  all  seeming  to  know  that  he  lives  no  longer  after  the  manner 
of  the  flesh. 

Now,  in  these  several  respects,  the  Evangelical  description  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  Jesus  after  the  resurrection,  is  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that 
he  possessed  a  natural,  material  body.  Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  say  in 
reply,  that  these  remarkable  phenomena  were  the  result  of  some  miraculous 
change  in  his  physical  system ;  for,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  question  now 
under  consideration  is,  not  whether  the  resurrection-appearances  are  to  be 
referred  to  natural  or  miraculous  causes,  but,  whatever  their  cause,  whether 
as  related  in  the  Gospels,  they  were  of  such  a  nature  that  we  can  clearly 
make  out  from  them  a  material  resurrection,  —  whether,  even  on  the  sup- 
position of  a  miracle,  the  miraculous  appearance  was  a  material  phenome- 
non. And  in  answer  to  this  question  I  affirm,  that,  if  in  the  resurrection 
any  such  miraculous  change  took  place  in  the  physical  organization  of 
Jesus  as  to  make  these  un-physical  phenomena,  in  contradiction  of  the  most 
obvious  material  laws,  possible,  then  the  change  was  so  vital  and  complete, 
affecting  so  absolutely  Jesus*  mode  of  hfe  and  being,  that  we  have  no  right 
to  infer  that  the  risen  body  was  the  same  in  substance  as  the  crucified. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  other  phenomena  are  described  which  are  certainly 
material.  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  is  not  a  mere  spirit,  —  that 
he  is  still  clothed  in  a  body  of  flesh  and  bones  ;  and  in  proof  thereof  he 
eats  in  the  disciples'  presence,  and  bids  them  touch  him  and  put  their  hands 
in  the  wounds  which  the  cross  had  left  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
explain  away  the  inconsistency  of  these  phenomena  with  those  we  have 
just  considered  by  the  declaration  that  the  only  idea  of  the  times  with 
regard  to  spirit  was  that  of  phantom,  shadow ;  and  that  Jesus  meant  to 
dispel  this  idea  by  showing  his  disciples  that,  though  living  in  a  spiritual 
body,  it  was  nevertheless  a  reaihody,  —  that  he  was  still  a  reality^  and  not 
a  mere  unsubstantial  vision  or  dream.  In  the  same  harmonizing  direction 
it  might  be  said  also,  that  these  physical  phenomena  do  not  so  certainly 
prove  Jesus  to  have  had  the  same  material  organization  that  he  had  before 

*  Another  tradition,  belonging  to  a  circle  of  more  material  conceptions  and  proba- 
bly later,  says,  "  their  eyes  were  holden  "  so  that  they  did  not  know  him ;  that  is, 
he  appeared  in  his  proper  physical  body,  but  they  were  miraculously  prevented 
from  recognizing  him. 
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death  as  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  do  ;  for  it  is  alleged  that  in  the  records 
of  modern  spiritualism  there  is  evidence  quite  as  authentic  as  any  testi- 
mony which  we  have  in  the  Gospels  to  the  resurrection-appearances  of 
Jesus,  of  deceased  persons  appearing  in  the  spiritual  form,  and  showing,  in 
proof  of  their  identity,  the  same  peculiarities  and  even  deformities  in  their 
spiritual  bodies  that  they  were  known  to  have  had  in  their  earthly  bodies. 
Such  arguments  may  be  valid,  if  it  be  necessary  to  harmonize  the  Evan- 
gelical accounts.  But  it  is  for  those  who  hold  to  the  literal  historic  authen- 
ticity of  the  accounts,  to  make  these  attempts,  in  the  interest  of  one  theory 
or  another,  to  harmonize  them.  In  my  opinion  they  cannot  be  harmonized 
by  these  or  any  kindred  attempts  to  explain  away  the  inconsistency.  I 
admit  the  inconsistency,  the  contradiction.  I  admit  and  maintain  that  in 
the  Evangelical  reports  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  while  the 
main  features  contradict  the  view  of  a  material  resurrection,  there  are  other 
features  which  as  explicitly  declare  a  material  resurrection,  and  contradict 
any  other  view  than  that  the  risen  body  was  the  same  as  the  crucified. 
And  it  is  upon  this  contradiction  that  my  present  argument  is  based.  I  say 
that  through  this  very  inconsistency,  through  this  very  uncertainty  and 
perplexity  and  conflict  of  views  in  the  Evangelical  narratives,  the  writers 
show  that  they  were  dealing  with  phenomena  which  they  did  not  compre- 
hend, and  for  which  they  had  no  simple  and  suflicient  testimony,  and  of 
which  they  could  give  no  clear  and  intelligible  history ;  and  therefore  I  re- 
affirm that,  considering  the  evidence  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  alone,  we  not  only  cannot  determine  what  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  was  positively,  but  negatively,  on  account  of  this  want  of  clearness 
and  consistency  in  the  reports,  we  are  able  to  decide  that  it  was  not  the 
re-appearance  of  his  physical  body,  under  natural  conditions  of  physical 
existence  :  any  natural  material  phenomena  concerning  him  might  have 
been  reported  after  the  resurrection  as  clearly  as  before. 

We  turn  now  to  a  less  difficult  field,  and  one  also  which  yields  a  more 
definite  and  positive  product  —  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  And  here  Paul  is 
the  only  witness  to  be  summoned.  We  have,  it  is  true,  epistles  professedly 
written  by  John,  and  Peter,  and  James,  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus,  and 
alleged  eye-witnesses  of  his  resurrection.  We  have  another  production, 
the  Apocalypse,  probably  the  work  of  the  disciple  John.  But  in  none  of 
these  writings  do  we  find  anything  more  than  general  testimony  to  a  belief 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  They  assume  the  resurrection,  but  do  not 
describe  it.  In  the  Epistles  which  stand  in  the  names  of  James  and  John, 
there  is  no  reference  even  to  the  resurrection.  Of  all  the  writings  in  this 
part  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  only  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  that  we  find 
definite  testimony  as  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  :  and  in  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  though  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  everywhere  pre-supposed  and 
enters  largely  into  the  apostle's  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  gospel,  yet  there  is 
but  a  single  passage  where  the  phenomenon  is  spoken  of  at  any  length  and 
in  detail.  This  passage  becomes  therefore  of  great  importance.  It  is  the 
well  known  portion  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  consisting  of 
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the  first  eight  verses  of  the  Fifteenth  chapter,  —  where  Panl  introduces  the 
subject  by  a  solemn,  formal  statement,  and  sums  up  what  he  declares  to 
have  been  the  substance  of  his  preaching  in  a  few  sentences,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  articles  of  his  creed.  This  passage  —  an  important 
point  to  be  remembered — gives  us  the  earliest  documentary  testimony  we 
have  for  the  resurrection.  Even  on  the  most  conservative  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels,  their  composition  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
later  than  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  also  the  most  authentic 
testimony  that  we  have.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  of  unques- 
tioned genuineness ;  they  were  written  by  him  whose  name  they  bear, 
and  criticism  has  not  shown  them  to  have  been  tampered  with  by  later 
hands,  —  facts  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  Gospels. 

What,  then,  is  the  purport  of  this  important  testimony  ?  Paul  speaks,  k 
will  be  observed,  of  successive  appearances  of  Jesus  after  the  resurrection 
to  other  apostles  and  brethren,  —  to  Cephas,  to  the  Twelve,  to  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once  ;  then  to  James ;  then  to  all  the  apostles  again, 
^and  last  of  all,'^  he  says,  "  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  bom  out  of 
due  time.''^  Now  observe  that  Paul  makes  no  distinction  here  between 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  himself  and  his  appearances  to  the  other  breth- 
ren. He  puts  all,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  category :  and  so  far  as  appears 
from  this  narrative,  or  from  any  other  passage  in  the  letters  of  Paul,  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Paul  believed  that  Jesus  appeared  to  the 
other  apostles  in  any  form  different  from  that  in  which  he  appeared  to  him.* 
What,  then,  was  the  nature  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Paul  ?  He  refers, 
as  all  the  critics  agree,  to  the  extraordinary  event  on  the  journey  to  Damas- 
cus, or  to  .some  experience  similar  to  that.  And  whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
planation of  that  event,  —  whether  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Paul  be 
regarded  as  a  subjective  vision  only,  or  whether  it  be  held  that  there  was 
the  sudden  opening  of  an  internal  sense  in  PauPs  mind  to  perceive  objec- 
tive realities  usually  hidden  from  mortal  cognizance,  —  no  one  claims  that 
Jesus  appeared  in  the  flesh  to  Paul.  The  resurrection-appearance  to  Paul 
on  any  interpretation  was  spiritual.  The  Apostle  himself  undoubtedly 
regarded  it  as  a  spiritual  phenomenon ;  for  in  describing  the  experience 
(2  Cor.  XII,  1-5),  he  declares  he  cannot  tell  whether  at  the  time  he  was  in 
his  own  body  or  not ;  but  that  he  was  "  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven, 
and  heard  unspeakable  words  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter." 


♦  Dr.  Schenkcl  in  his  "  Character  of  Jesus,'*  lays  equal  stress  on  this  testimony 
of  Paul  to  the  fact  of  spiritual  resurrection.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  my  opinion  con- 
firmed by  so  acute  and  scholarly  a  critic.  But  I  ought  to  say,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  copying  almost  the  language  of  his  recent  book  on  this  point, 
that  this  essay  was  written  substantially  as  now  printed  six  years  ago.  On  another 
point,  the  theory  of  Dr.  Schenkcl  and  the  school  of  theologians  to  which  he  belongs 
confirms  the  argument  of  the  essay.  If,  as  they  very  satisfactorily  maintain, 
Mark's 'Gospel  is  the  oldest  Evangelical  document,  and  since  the  last  twelve 
verses  of  that  Gospel  did  not  belong  to  the  original  Mark,  then  we  have  no  account 
of  the  resurrection  in  the  oldest  of  the  biographies  of  Jesus, 
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Now  we  have  no  right,  of  course,  to  say  that,  because  Paul  puts  tiiB 
spiritual  revelation  of  Jesus  to  himself  in  the  same  succession  with  the 
resurrection-appearances  testified  to  by  the  other  apostles,  they  were, 
therefore,  conclusively  all  of  the  same  character ;  but  this  much  must  be 
said,  —  that,  if  this  testimony  given  by  Paul  were  the  only  account  of  the 
resurrection  that  had  come  down  to  us,  we  should  not  have  any  grounds 
for  supposing  that  Paul  believed  in  any  appearance  of  Jesus  after  his  burial 
other  than  spiritual.  If  a  person  ignorant  of  early  Christian  history  and 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  were  to  read  Paul's  Epistles 
and  stop  there,  the  idea  of  the  physical  resurrection  of  Jesus  would  never 
occur  to  him.  And  further,  when  we  see  how  Paul  goes  on  in  immediate 
connection  with  this  very  passage,  by  a  continuous  discussion,  to  make  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  the  type  of  the  resurrection  of  mankind,  and  then  to 
argue  against  a  general  resurrection  of  the  natural  body,  saying,  in  effect, 
that  the  body  of  flesh  must  be  sown  in  the  soil  and  go  to  comiptioa  in 
order  that  the  spiritual  body  may  be  raised  therefrom,  it  is  utterly  amat- 
ing  to  think  how  long  and  persistently  Christendom  has  clung  to  this  idea 
of  the  material  resurrection  of  Jesus,  with  Paul's  testimony,  the  oldest  and 
most  authentic  evidence  we  have  concerning  the  resurrection,  so  pointedly 
against  it  This  theological  phenomenon  however,  which  otherwise  would 
be  most  extraordinary,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  the 
historical  portions  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  placed  above  Paul  — 
later  criticism  has  shown  without  warrant  —  as  witnesses  to  Apostolic 
belief. 

We  have  considered  the  only  passage  in  the  epistolary  and  doctrinal 
part  of  the  New  Testament  which  treats  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  with 
any  particularity.  The  result  of  the  investigation  is,  that,  if  there  were  no 
other  documents  to  pre-engage  our  judgments,  the  natural  and  logical  in- 
ference would  be  that  the  resurrection  was  a  spiritual  phenomenon,  in 
which  ecstasy  and  visions  of  some  kind  played  an  important  part  :  and  we 
may  read  through  all  the  apostolic  epistles,  genuine  or  ungenuine,  earlier 
or  later,  and,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  be  assumed  and  fre- 
quently expressed  as  the  vital  principle  of  Christianity,  yet  we  shall  not 
find  a  single  passage,  statement,  or  phrase,  that  essentially  conflicts  with 
this  view  of  a  spiritual  resurrection. 

What,  then,  are  the  documents  that  have  led  the  judgment  of  Christen- 
dom to  a  different  conclusion  ?  There  are  none  except  the  four  Gospels 
and  the  Book  of  Acts.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  from  the  reports  of 
the  resurrection-appearances  contained  in  these  writings,  on  account  of  dis- 
crepancies and  want  of  clearness  in  the  details  of  the  evidence,  the  only 
historical  fact  that  issues  is,  that  some  kind  of  resurrection  was  beb'eved  m ; 
and,  moreover,  we  have  seen,  that  this  evidence  in  some  respects  is  radi- 
cally inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  material  resurrection.  Hence, 
I  now  say,  we  must  let  the  older  and  more  authentic  testimony  of  the  Epis- 
tles outweigh  and  explain  the  reports  of  these  semi-historical  narratives ; 
and  therefore,  I  maintam  that  whatever  in  the  Evangelists'  accounts  of  the 
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resurrection  does  not  harmonize  with  the  spiritual  view  of  the  Epistles, 
and  widi  the  main  features  which  are  spiritual,  of  the  Evangelical  narratives 
themselves,  is  the  legendary  appendage  and  inteq^retation  of  popular  tradi- 
tion. On  other  grounds,  which  cannot,  of  course,  be  stated  in  the  limits  of 
this  article,  I  accept  the  conclusion  of  recent  Biblical  criticism,  that  the 
Gospels  (and  also  the  Book  of  Acts)  did  not  come  in  their  present  form 
from  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  traditionally  assigned,  but  that  they 
were  compiled  from  apostolic  records  as  a  ground- work,  or  re-edited  at 
least  a  generation  or  two  after  the  first  apostles,  by  writers  who  wove  into 
the  original  narratives  much  legendary  matter  in  which  the  age  and  soil 
were  fertile  :  and  so  I  find  it  not  difficult  to  explain  how  the  oral  accounts 
or  written  statements,  which  some  of  the  original  disciples  may  have  left, 
describing  their  views  —  their  experience  one  may  say  —  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  in  language  somewhat  similar,  perhaps,  to  PauPs,  should  have  been 
transformed  by  tradition,  after  the  church  was  removed  by  the  lapse  of 
time  from  this  intense  spiritual  experience,  into  the  popular  story  of  an 
outward,  material  resurrection.  I  submit,  then,  as  the  conclusion  of  this 
branch  of  our  inquirj',  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  which  the  first  apos- 
tles believed  and  preached,  was  essentially  a  spiritual  phenomenon, — a 
triumph,  not  of  the  body  of  Jesus  over  the  grave,  but  of  the  spirit  The 
cross  and  the  tomb  had  done  their  accustomed  work  ;  but  over  them  lK)th 
rose  in  glory  the  immortal  Life  of  the  martyred  Prophet,  and  "  death  was 
swallowed  up  in  victory." 

Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that  the  statement  just  made  is,  that  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  in  the  view  of  the  original  apostles,  was  essentially  a  spirit- 
ual phenomenon.  That  qualifying  word,  **  essentially,"  was  chosen  with 
special  design.  I  mean  thereby  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the /r/wa;;i/ 
cause  of  apostolic  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  not  an  outward 
material  event,  but  a  spiritual  experience,  and  that  the  vitah  controlling 
elements  in  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  were  spiritual ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  leave  room  for  corporeal  conceptions  to  mingle  with  the 
view  of  the  resurrection  that  prevailed  even  in  the  primitive  apostolic  age. 
I  do  not  indeed,  find  sufficient  evidence  for  believing  in  the  physical  resur- 
rection of  Jesus ;  nor,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  does  the  evidence, 
rightly  used,  prove  the  first  apostles  to  have  believed  in  his  material  resur- 
rection as  related  in  the  Gospels.  Still,  here  as  always,  in  interpreting  the 
New  Testament,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  transferring  the  ideas  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  first  because  they  are  more  rational.  We 
must  remember  that  to  the  first  Christians  the  question  of  life  after  death, 
was  not  the  abstract,  metaphysical  question  it  has  become  to  us.  They 
could  scarcely  conceive  of  human  life  apart  from  these  material  scenes  and 
phenomena  of  earth.  They  were  strangers  to  the  now  familiar  distinction 
between  spiritual  and  miraculous  ;  and  were  not  accustomed  to  draw  any 
scientific  line  between  spirit  and  body.  They  believed,  probably,  in  a  gen- 
eral bodily  resurrectian  at  the  opening  of  the  future  life  ;  and  yet  apparently, 
if  Paul  may  be  taken  as  witness,  not  in  the  rising  of  the  same  body  that 
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was  buried.  What  Professor  Jowett  observes  with  regard  to  Paul's  con- 
ception of  Jesus'  appearance  to  himself,  at  the  time  of  his  coaversioo, 
would  be  much  more  applicable  to  the  first  Christian  disciples  in  general : 
if  they  had  been  asked  to  define  their  idea  of  the  resurrection  with  preci- 
sion, many  of  them  probably  would  have  answered,  "  Whether  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body,  they  could  not  tell."  They  were  in  the  habit  of  putting 
spiritual  thoughts  into  concrete  forms  of  expression :  and  so  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  some,  even  in  apostolic  times,  perhaps  apostles  themselves  — 
Thomas,  for  instance  —  could  best  express  their  conception  of  the  resur- 
rection by  clothing  it  in  a  material  dress,  —  giving,  as  it  were,  "  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name."  This  remark  will  explain  a  certain  definiteness  of 
phraseology  that  we  find  even  in  Paul's  account  of  the  resurrection-ap- 
pearances, and  that  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  point  to  an  outward,  mate- 
rial fact ;  as  this,  for  example,  —  that  Jesus  was  buried  and  rose  again  the 
third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures."  Here,  probably,  Paul's  view  of  the 
resurrection  was  touched  and  corrupted  a  little  with  a  material  theory  ;  yet 
not  enough  to  subtract  anything  of  importance  from  the  prevailing  evidence 
that  the  main  and  substantial  features  of  the  resurrection  were,  in  his  belief 
inward  and  spiritual. 

Considering  this  tendency  of  the  age  to  materialize  ideas,  all  that  can  be 
legitimately  claimed  is  that  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  concem- 
■  ing  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  when  properly  sifted  and  interpreted,  shows 
the  apostolic  belief  in  the  resurrection  to  have  originated  in  some  spiritual 
experience,  and  to  have  remained  substantially  spiritual,  —  though  it  may 
have  early  gathered  about  it  some  material  phenomena,  and  even  have 
carried  with  it  in  the  first  aix)stolic  age,  the  notion  of  the  rising  of  the 
body  at  a  definite  time  from  the  grave.*  The  all  important  point  is  that  the 
physical,  not  to  say  gross,  phenomena,  reported  in  the  Evangelical  accounts 
of  the  resurrection  were  not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence,  of  the  apostles' 
belief  in  the  resurrection.  They  were  the  outer  shell  of  legend  which  the 
belief  popularly  assumes.  Christianity  did  not  begin  in  so  material,  nor, 
we  may  add,  in  so  bmall  an  event,  as  would  be  the  re-appearing  of  a  burie4 
man  from  the  grave.  Nor  did  Christian  history,  substantially  for  eighteen 
centuries  the  history  of  the  world,  originate  in  the  mistaken  fancy  that 
there  had  been  any  such  event.  Even  if  the  original  disciples  believed  in 
the  physical  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  were  mistaken  in  that  belief,  we  do 
not  therefore  assert  that  Christianity  began  as  a  historical  religion  in  a  his- 
torical delusion   and  error  ;   for  their   conception  of  the  resurrection  as 


*  We  may  note  four  main  points  in  the  growth  of  the  conception  of  a  material 
resurrection  :  i.  The  experience^  similar  perhaps  to  Paul's,  of  ihc  moral  and  spir- 
itual presence  of  Jesus  ;  2.  The  inference  that  his  body  must  have  risen,  —  hel}>cd 
perhaps,  by  the  fact  of  the  sepulchre,  for  the  reason  already  suggested,  being  found 
emjity  ;  3.  The  reports  of  Jesus  appearing  in  mysterious  ways,  half  spiritual^  half 
physical ;  4.  The  tradition,  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Fourth.  Gospel,  of  his 
return  in  the  same  familiar  form  as  before  death,  and  under  conditions  entirely 
physical. 
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material  would  have  been  simply  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  their  under- 
standings to  explain  exi)eriences  which  they  could  not  logically  comprehend, 
and  by  no  means  the  mainspring  of  their  faith.  They  were  subjects  of 
an  inspiration,  and  the  historical  agents  of  a  power,  the  sources  of  which 
they  themselves  could  not  fathom  with  the  utmost  reach  of  their  reasonia^p 
faculties.  At  the  foundation  of  these  eighteen  centuries  of  history,  deeper 
and  stronger  forces  were  at  work  —  forces  more  worthily  corresponding 
with  the  task  of  establishing  a  new  religion  —  than  any  that  are  disclose4 
in  the  physical  phenomena  of  the*  resurrection,  as  described  in  the  Gospels. 
Thes^  very  traditions  of  physical  phenomena  are  but  a  passing,  side  result 
of  the  deeper  forces  which  gave  vitality  to  the  new  historic  movement, — 
a  temporary  deposit  of  opinion  where  the  vital  inspiration  came  in  contact 
with  the  narrow  understanding  of  the  age.  What  the  first  apostles  really 
believed,  and  what  they  proclaimed  as  the  central,  vital  element  in  their  faith^ 
was  that  Jesus  was  still  living,  and,  in  spite  of  those  repugnant  facts  of  the 
cross  and  the  sepulchre,  still  the  Messiah,  —  that,  though  he  had  been  ig- 
nominiously  crucified,  and  his  mangled  body  entombed,  his  spirit  had  risen 
in  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Messianic  King- 
dom and  of  immortal  life.  Even  though  the  fact  of  material  resurrection 
were  assumed,  and  included  in  their  belief,  they  believed  and  preached 
something  vastly  greater  than  that,  — not  the  bare  historical  fact,  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  To  them  the  resurrection  was  not  so  much 
an  outward  phenomenon  as  an  inward  process  of  spiritual  redemption  :  the 
victory  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  of  immortal  hopes  and  aspirations  over 
earthly  corruptibility  and  dissolution.  As  Paul  expressed  it,  they  preache4 
the  "power  of  the  resurrection,"  —  the  inward  working  of  the  Spirit  by 
which  man  is  able  to  put  oflf  the  natural  body  of  flesh  with  its  lusts  anc) 
corruptions,  and  finally  is  raised  out  of  it  into  the  immortal  spiritual  body: 
just  as  Jesus,  typifying  the  realization  of  what  was  promised  to  his  fol- 
lowers, had  triumphed  over  the  shame  of  the  cross  and  the  «6hadow  of 
death.  There  are  several  passages  in  the  Epistles,  and  also  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Book  of  Acts,  where  the  word  resurrection  can  be  inters 
preted  only  with  this  large,  figurative,  and  spiritual  signification.  An4 
generally  this  signification  harmonizes  better  than  any  other  with  the  maii^ 
spirit  and  purport  of  Apostolic  doctrines. 

In  fact,  when  we  get  back  to  the  central,  vital  germ  of  the  Apostles'  faith 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  old  religious  hope  and 
conviction  of  Immortality.  It  was  this  ancient  faith  in  immortality  that 
generated  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  not,  as  is  commonly 
taught  in  Christendom,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  that  produced  the  con- 
viction of  immortality  :  that  is,  the  greater  included  the  less.  It  was  this 
old  faith  in  Immortality,  developing  in  a  form  of  wonderful  intensity,  that 
gave  vitality  and  power  to  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Apostolic 
Gospel,  and  produced  all  the  paraphemalia,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Apostolic 
scheme  of  Messianic  redemption.  It  was  this  that  transformed  the  shame- 
ful cross  of  Jesus  into  a  Messianic  throne ;  this  that  made  the  sepulchre^ 
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from  being  the  end  of  earthly  things  and  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  Mes- 
sianic hopes,  an  open  door  to  a  future  life  of  bliss  ;  this  that  transplanted 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  time  to  eternity  ;  this 
that  multiplied  the  effect  of  Jesus'  death  by  the  expectadon  of  his  speedy 
re-appearance  to  gather  his  followers  and  begin  his  reign  ;  this  that  pictured 
the  swift  approach  of  the  dissolution  of  all  earthly  and  perishable  things, 
the  rising  of  the  saints,  the  formation  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  the  glories  of  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
redeemed.  In  short,  it  was  this  old  conviction  of  immortality,  assuming 
an  intensely  vivid,  and  even  dramatic  form  of  development,  that  was  the 
real  origin  of  historical  Christianity :  fit  beginning  for  eighteen  centuries 
of  history,  —  a  germ  spiritually  commensurate  with  the  results  produced. 

But  how  did  it  happen  that  this  idea  of  Immortality,  the  natural  product 
of  all  religions,  became  so  intensified  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
as  to  assume  a  special  form  of  development,  and  be  made  the  basts  on 
which  Christianity  as  an  organized,  historical  religion,  began  to  be  built  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  twofold.  First,  this  extraordinary  intensifi- 
cation was  caused,  in  part,  by  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah.  The 
Messiah  was  to  be  the  immediate  redeemer  of  his  people,  appointed  and 
consecrated  for  the  work  by  the  Almighty.  Hence  it  was  impossible  that 
death  should  come  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  that  work.  The 
design  of  the  Almighty  could  not  be  thus  frustrated.  The  Messiah  must 
fulfil  the  mission  for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  Thus  the  Jewish 
mind  reasoned.  Now  Jesus,  being  accepted  by  his  followers  as  the  expected 
Hebrew  Messiah,  it  was  to  their  minds  inconceivable  that  he  should  die 
without  having  performed  the  Messianic  office  of  national  redemption. 
When,  therefore,  he  was  actually  put  to  death,  their  expectations,  and  con- 
victions concerning  him  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  For  a 
time  there  must  have  been  bitter  conflict  in  their  thoughts.  Was  he  the 
Messiah,  or  was  he  not  ?  Did  his  premature  death  prove  him  not  to  be 
the  Messiah,  and  so  falsify  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  which  he  had 
raised,  or  could  the  Messiah,  notwithstanding  their  preconceived  Jewish 
opinions  to  the  contrary,  be  thus  stricken  down  by  death  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  work  ?  These  were  the  questions  which  agitated  tlieir  minds. 
It  was  a  conflict  between  new  faith  and  old  opinion  ;  between  inspiration 
and  tradition.  Inspiration  conquered.  This  man,  who  had  so  elevated  their 
thoughts,  who  had  so  warmed  their  hearts,  who  had  so  thrilled  with  new  life 
all  the  pulses  of  their  being,  must  be  the  expected  Redeemer.  In  spite  of  the 
cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  the  people  he  came  to  redeem,  it  must  be  he ! 
And  then,  the  reconciling  truth  was  flashed  upon  them  which  bridged  the 
yawning  gulf  between  the  inexorable  fact  of  his  crucifixion,  and  their  trust 
in  him  as  the  Messiah  :  though  his  body  had  thus  fallen  by  violence,  he 
himself  was  immortal ;  in  passing  through  death,  he  had  conquered  even 
that  enemy  of  the  Messianic  reign  ;  in  the  spirit  he  was  still  alive,  still  the 
Messiah  ;  and  he  would  yet  manifest  his  presence,  and  establish  his  power. 
What  wonder  if  in  that  season  of  conflict  and  excitement,  some  of  the  dis- 
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ciples  already  felt  a  presence,  as  of  his  spirit  about  them  !  What  wonder 
if  there  were  visions  of  his  benignant  form,  still  instructing,  still  blessing 
them  !  And  so  the  idea  of  immortality  came  to  the  rescue  and  defence  of 
their  Messianic  faith,  and  gained  from  the  alliance,  all  the  intense  vitality 
and  power  of  that  faith.  The  scene  of  operations  was  changed,  but  the 
Messianic  work,  with  its  hopes  and  enthusiasm  remained.  It  was  simply 
transferred  to  another  sphere.  Its  base  line  was  extended  through  the 
grave,  and  its  victories  counted,  and  final  triumph  proclaimed  on  the  field 
of  the  future  world.  It  was  through  the  idea  of  immortality  alone,  that 
this  transfer  could  be  effected,  and  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  be  saved. 
Under  such  stimulus,  the  conviction  of  immortality  was  vitalized  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  intensity,  and  assumed  a  special  phase  of  develop- 
ment. Upon  it  rested  the  whole  burden  of  the  Apostles'  Messianic  faith 
and  preaching ;  and  from  it  came  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
and  of  his  second  coming  to  complete  and  establish  his  kingdom,  —  with- 
out which  he  could  not  have  remained,  in  the  belief  of  his  disciples,  as  the 
Messiah  at  all  And  hence  it  was  that  the  proclamation  of  the  resurrection 
became  the  central,  vital  point  in  the  Apostolic  Gospel,  and  furnished  the 
connecting  idea  by  which  the  transition  was  made  from  the  individual 
career  of  Jesus  to  historical  Christianity. 

Secondly  :  the  idea  of  immortality  was  especially  intensified  in  the  case 
of  Jesus,  aside  from  any  Messianic  conception  concerning  him,  because  of 
the  extraordinary  power  of  his  life.  It  wxs  felt  that  he,  of  all  men,  could 
not  die,  could  not  be  held  by  the  grave,  because  he  had  lived  so  well. 
Even  in  Greece  the  people  believed  their  true  heroes  were  translated  to 
heaven  immediately  upon  their  mission  being  ended  upon  the  earth.  The 
belief  contains  one  of  the  finest  intuitions  of  the  human  heart :  virtue  is 
immortal.  So  the  idea  that  Jesus  must  have  risen  already  to  immortality, 
was  the  natural  product  which  his  life  had  begotten  in  the  mipds  of  his 
disciples.  It  was  impossible  —  so  their  hearts  assured  them  —  that  such 
a  life  as  their  Master's,  so  near  to  God,  so  helpful  to  man  —  so  humanly 
complete,  so  divinely  inspired,  —  impossible  that  all  those  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  and  soul,  by  which  their  characters  had  been  lifted  into  nobler 
life,  and  their  natures  inspired  with  a  holier  spirit,  should  all  be  destined  to 
perish  in  the  tomb :  impossible  that  such  a  man  as  this  should  go  down  to 
death  and  decay.  Thus  naturally,  and  entirely  in  the  line  of  our  experi- 
ence to-day,  did  the  sudden,  violent  stroke  bring  its  consolation  to  the 
bereaved  disciples.  In  the  quiet  of  our  studies,  in  our  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, or  amidst  the  choking  cares  of  outward  life,  we  may  be  skeptical  of 
the  world  hereafter.  But  bending  over  the  forms  of  loved  ones  vanishing 
from  us,  standing  at  the  grave  in  which  a  friend  has  just  been  laid,  few  can 
doubt  immortality  then.  By  a  beautiful  providential  law,  by  which  every 
want  is  made  to  secretly  touch  the  spring  of  its  own  supply,  the  skeptical 
questionings  of  the  understanding  at  such  moments  are  silenced,  the  stone 
of  unbelief  is  rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre,  and  voices  whisper  in  our 
hearts,  **  Your  friend  is  not  here  ;  he  is  risen."    And  just  in  pro^ortLoti  U> 
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the  depth  and  richness  of  the  life  that  is  lost,  just  in  proportion  to  our  con- 
sciousness of  dependence  upon  it,  is  the  faith  intensified  that  it  is  impos- 
sible it  should  be  lost  forever.  And  so  it  was  with  the  disciples  contem- 
plating the  death  of  Jesus.  It  is  no  instance  of  rationalising^  to  suppose 
them  susceptible  of  such  an  experience.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  rapid, 
instinctive  transition  of  consciousness  from  the  evidences  of  mortal  decay 
to  unquestioning,  triumphant  faith  in  the  realities  of  immortal  existence, 
was  far  more  probable  then  than  now  :  for  those  were  days  when  the  heart 
presented  stronger  reasons  than  the  understanding,  and  men  believed  what 
their  hearts  told  them,  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  God,  even  though  it  con- 
tradicted their  understandings.  Hence  it  seems  not  difficult  to  see  how 
this  old  truth  of  immortal  life  broke  from  the  very  darkness  of  Jesus'  grave, 
and  fell  like  a  light  from  heaven  upon  the  disciples'  hearts,  to  rob  the 
tomb  of  its  victory.  It  was  the  strong,  instinctive  faith  of  the  soul,  burst- 
ing forth  with  unwonted  life,  under  the  pressure  of  a  disappointment  and 
grief,  by  which  the  hopes  and  promises  of  years  of  outward  intercourse, 
and  all  the  wondrous  evidence  of  eye  and  ear,  lay  crushed  and  confounded 
forever.  In  the  light  of  this  freshly  awakened  faith,  things  became  clear 
to  the  disciples  which  had  before  been  incomprehensible.  They  now 
began  to  see  that  it  was  no  outward,  temporal  kingdom  that  this  man  had 
lived  and  died  for,  but  that  his  realm  was  in  the  heart  and  in  the  soul ; 
that  the  Messianic  empire  was  spiritual,  its  Master  physically  crucified,  but 
spiritually  crowned,  its  country  the  future  world,  its  subjects  the  risen 
saints. 

And  here  our  inquiry  is  finished.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  ft-om  which  Christianity,  as  an  organized 
historical  religion,  began  its  career,  had  its  origin,  not  in  any  outward,  ma- 
terial event,  but  in  a  spiritual  experience ;  and  I  have  attempted  to  trace 
some  of  the  main  features  of  that  experience.  Let  me  say,  therefore,  in 
conclusion,  that,  while  I  do  not  believe  in  the  physical  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
I  do  not  for  this  reason,  assert  that  nothing  happened.  I  believe  that 
something  vastly  more  happened  than  a  physical  resurrection,  —  an  experi- 
ence, whether  we  are  able  now  successfiilly  to  explain  it  or  not,  deeper,  more 
vital,  and  more  enduring  than  the  reappearing  of  Jesus' body  from  the  grave 
could  have  occasioned,  and  for  the  production  of  which,  a  physical  resurrec- 
tion would  have  been  wholly  inadequate.  And  I  believe  that  this  experience, 
whatever  it  was,  brought  the  sudden  uplifting  of  a  cause  out  of  a  disap- 
pointment and  despair,  out  of  the  verj'  darkness  of  the  sepulchre,  into 
which  it  had  been  ignominiously  cast,  to  a  faith,  and  hope,  and  power  that 
gave  it  the  immediate  victory  over  error  and  grief,  over  the  very  bonds  of 
death,  and  raised  it  in  time  to  be  the  ruling  religion  of  the  civilized  world.  I 
make  no  claim  to  have  fathomed  this  experience  to  the  bottom,  but  1  do 
claim,  that  to  have  been  so  vital  and  powerful,  it  must  have  been  spiritual 
One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  taught  always  with  em- 
phasis by  Jesus  and  Paul,  and  impressed  on  almost  every  page  of  the  New 
Testament,  is,  that  spiritual  truth  is  spiritually  revealed,  —  that  God  speaks 
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directly  and  immediately  to  the  human  soul :  but  Christian  theology,  for 
the  most  part,  has  declared  that  the  highest  religious  truth  can  only  be 
received  on  evidence  addressed  to  the  senses  ;  and  so,  in  effect,  it  has 
vacated  the  office  of  the  spiritual  faculty  in  man,  confounded  faith  with 
sight,  eternal  truth  with  transient  historical  fact,  and  fallen  at  last,  with  the 
sacred  trusts  confided  to  its  keeping,  into  gross  materialism'.  There  is 
no  theology,  no  philosophy,  so  little  spiritual,  so  little  in  any  true  sense 
supernatural^  as  that  which  maintains  that  man  has  no  intuitions  of  divine 
truth,  and  God  no  way  of  communicating  with  his  children  save  through 
material  signs  and  wonders  to  amaze  the  eye  and  ear.  And  when  I  hear 
people,  Christian  people,  assert  that  they  should  have  no  faith  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  if  they  did  not  know  that  the  body  of  Jesus  rose  from 
the  grave,  I  am  astounded  to  see  to  what  a  poor  shell  of  materialism  the  spir- 
itual religion  of  Jesus,  after  eighteen  centuries,  has  come.  Did  Jesus,  then 
Uv€  in  vain  ?  Is  Christianity  a  failure  ?  Has  not  immortality  declared  itself 
in  the  life  of  these  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian  history  ?  Let  us  not 
believe  it, — it  is  on  no  such  testimony  that  Christian  faith  in  immor- 
tality stands.  If  the  wondrous  life  of  Jesus,  penetrating,  as  we  feel  it  did, 
into  divine  and  eternal  realities,  does  not  proclaim  itself  to  us  as  immortal 
in  its  very  essence ;  if  the  lives  of  all  great  and  noble  souls,  the  saintly 
and  martyr  spirits  of  all  times,  do  not  bear  witness  to  immortality  in  every 
feature  of  their  characters ;  aye,  if  we  have  not  felt  that  our  own  lives 
reach  back  to  eternal  sources  of  bein^;,  and  forward  into  an  infinite  future, 
—  if  life  has  not  taught  us  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  then  we  should  not 
believe  it,  though  one,  or  a  thousand,  should  rise  from  the  dead.  Spiritual 
life  is  in  its  very  nature  immortal,  and  carries  the  evidence  of  immortality 
in  its  own  bosom.  It  changes  form  ;  it  passes  by  the  power  of  resurrec- 
tion from  one  phase  of  being  to  another  ;  but  it  can  no  more  die,  than  the 
Eternal  Spirit  itself  can  die  :  for  it  is  the  divine  spirit  becoming,  in  finite 
organism,  conscious  of  itself —  conscious,  tlierefore,  of  its  own  native  and 
inherent  eternity.  Wm.  J.  Potter. 


[The  following  communication,  declined  by  the  Christian  Register y  we  publish  in 
The  Radical,  at  the  request  of  its  author.  It  was  written  in  reply  to  another, 
published  in  that  paper,  March  23.] 

"CREEDS    AND    UNITARIANISM." 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Christian  Register; 

Dear  Sir, —  Your  correspondent  "R."  in  an  article  with  the 
above  title,  says,  "  Dr.  Channing's  name  is  used  to  sustain  opinions 
from  which  his  whole  nature  would  have  revolted."  He  then  makes 
several  citations  to  prove  that  Dr.  Channing  accepted  the  Lordship 
of  Jesus,  and  refers  to  some  statements  of  mine  in  a  way  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  attribute  to  Dr.  Channing  a  rejection  of  this  docVtvw^^ 
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This  is  altogether  a  mistake,  so  far  as  those  statements  are  concerned. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  "  R."  meant  to  insinuate  any  unfairness  or 
want  of  candor  on  my  part  in  using  the  name  of  Dr.  Channing, 
although  such  must  be  the  impression  produced  by  his  article.  If 
I  did  suppose  that,  silence  would  be  my  only  reply.  I  ask  a  little 
space,  therefore,  not  so  much  for  personal  explanation  or  defence,  as 
for  the  sake  of  truth. 

My  quotations  from  Dr.  Channing  were  made  with  the  single  pur- 
pose  of  showing  liis  faith  in  "  unlimited  free  inquiry.  "  I  distinctly 
said  that,  while  his  free  inquiry  led  him  to  certain  results,  mine  led 
me  to  different  results,  —  meaning  that  he  accepted,  and  I  rejected, 
the  Lordship  of  Jesus,  solely  on  the  warrant  of  the  same  great  prin- 
ciple. When  "  R."  therefore,  admits  unreservedly  that  Dr.  Chan- 
ning did  have  faith  in  this  principle  of  "  unlimited  free  inquiry,"  he 
admits  all  that  I  stated  concerning  him,  and  proves  that  I  /lave  in  M 
wise  misrepresented  him.  Hence  it  is  hard  to  see  the  relevancy  of 
"  R.'s  "  counter-quotations. 

But  when  **  R."  maintains  that  faith  in  "unlimited  free  inquiry" 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  faith  in  the  "  Lordship  of  Jesus,"  he  raises 
an  issue,  vitally  important  to  be  understood  by  us  all.  Is  faith  in 
both  possible } 

"  R."  thus  defines  the  new  Unitarian  creed  implied  in  the  well- 
known  preamble  :  —  "  The  creed  of  the  Unitarians  is  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels,  determined  by  the  ac- 
knowledged rules  of  historical  criticism."  He  also  italicises  the  fol- 
lowing expressions  of  Dr.  Channing :  —  "in  whom  (that  is,  Jesus) 
truth  lived  and  spoke  without  mixture  of  error.  In  Christ's  wardt 
we  /tear  God  speak ing^  This  is  a  candid  admission  that  the  "  Lord- 
ship of  Jesus  "  means,  or  at  least  inchides,  his  itifallibility,  —  the  ab- 
solute and  unmixed  truth  of  his  recorded  words ;  and  undoubtedly  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  accept  this  creed,  so  understand  it  It 
means  that,  though  all  are  at  liberty  to  interpret  the  recorded  sayings 
of  Jesus,  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  doubt  or  reject  the  very  least  of  them ; 
that  everything  said  by  Jesus  is  absolute  truth.  And  that  every  one 
who  belives  in  his  Lordship  waives  all  right  to  question  its  absolute 
truth.  Free  inquiry  may  extend  to  everything  else,  but  must  stop  short 
at  the  words  of  Jesus,  —  here  is  the  limit,  to  pass  which  is  unlawfuL 

Is  this  consistent  with  "  unlimited  free  inquiry  "  ?  Assuredly  not. 
We  are  compelled  to  choose  between  "  unlimited  free  inquir}' "  and 
the  "  Lordship  of  Jesus."  The  two  principles  are  utterly  contradic- 
tory. Whichever  is  true,  they  cannot  both  be  true  together.  Dr. 
BeJJows  sees  this  \  "  R."  does  rvot  •,  The  former  boldly  says,  "  Unit*- 
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rians  assume  the  name  of  Liberal  Christians,  because  they  allow  ab- 
solute and  perfect  liberty  of  inquiry  and  opinion within 
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meets  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely,  and,  to  maintain  the  "  Lordship  of 
Jesus,"  distinctly  renounces  the  right  of  "unlimited  free  inquiry." 
Like  Dr.  Channing,  "  R.  '*  fails  to  perceive  the  contradiction ;  Dr. 
Bellows  sees  it,  acknowledges  it,  and  makes  his  choice.  I  do  from 
my  heart  honor  such  fearless  fidelity  to  logic.  When  the  National 
Conference  is  as  clear-sighted  as  Dr.  Bellows,  and  no  longer  pro- 
fesses equal  allegiance  to  contradictory  principles,  all  cause  of  com- 
plaint will  cease.  The  Radicals  ask  from  the  Conference  only  a  frank, 
straightforward  treatment.  If  they  wish  our  co-operation,  let  them 
say  plainly,  "  We  will  stand  on  a  platform  of  perfect  equality,  with  no 
creed  to  offend  any  one  ; "  then  they  will  be  faithful  to  Channing*s 
principle  of  "  unlimited  free  inquiry."  But  if  conscience  constrains 
them  to  avow  their  theological  faith,  then  let  them  say  with  equal 
plainness,  —  "  The  creed  is  our  bond  of  union,  and  if  you  cannot  ac- 
cept it,  you  do  not  belong  to  us  ; "  then  they  will  be  faithful  to  Chan- 
ning's  opinion  of  the  "  Lordship  of  Jesus."  To  one  of  these  two 
positions  the  Conference  must  come  at  last,  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  "  Lordship  of  Jesus  "  is  perhaps  the  minimum  of  a  creed  ;  but 
it  is,  like  all  other  creeds,  essential,  exclusive,  and  hostile  to  freedom. 
A  single  drop  of  ink  is  as  black  as  a  bottle  full.  I  object  to  it  pri- 
marily because  it  is  a  "human  creed  "  of  very  "  human  "  manufacture, 
set  up  as  a  condition  of  fellowship,  and  made  a  standard  of  denomi- 
national orthodoxy.  But  I  also  object  to  it  on  the  score  of  intrinsic 
falsity.  It  proclaims  the  infallibility  of  Jesus,  which  I  do  not  re- 
member that  Jesus  ever  claimed  for  himself ;  if  he  seems  to  claim  it 
I  should  doubt  the  record,  for  such  a  claim  is  foreign  to  his  spirit. 
I  object  to  it,  also,  with  Channing,  because  "  it  separates  me  from 
Jesus."  It  binds  me  to  the  letter  of  his  words,  instead  of  baptizing 
me  with  the  freedom  of  his  spirit ;  it  makes  the  lexicon  and  grammar 
tlie  road  to  his  truth,  rather  than  sympathetic  insight  into  his  soul. 
I  no  more  "  reject  Christ,"  than  the  most  conservative  of  conserva- 
tives ;  he  is  to  me,  as  to  them,  the  purest  illustration  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  moving  in  the  soul  of  man.  But  because  I  find,  in  the  sayings 
put  into  his  mouth  by  the  gospel  writers  (whether  truly  or  falsely,  no 
man  can  tell),  some  things  which  appear  to  me  untrue,  I  cannot  pin 
my  faith  to  the  recorded  words,  nor  check  my  thought  at  that  verbal 
fence.  My  fealty  is  due  to  that  Spirit  which  was  not  Jesus,  but  in 
Jesus ;  and,  bending  no  knee  to  man,  I  believe  myself  at  one  with 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  himself. 


SCIPIO    TO    THE    SENATE. 

[Scipio  the  Great,  when  his  brother  was  acctued  of  peculation,  with  some  suspi- 
cion of  his  own  complicity,  tore  in  pieces  the  accounts,  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  flung  them  down  in  the  face  of  the  Senate,  refusing  to  put  his  honor  in  ques- 
tion.] 

OUESTIONED  in  trust  and  honor,  I  could  speak, 
Nor  aught  that  honor  might  disclose  would  spare ; 
'^^^  Questioned  in  doubt,  —  excusing  words  were  weak 
And  coward  breatlis,  to  shame  their  kindred  air. 

Ye  that  can  doubt  me,  pass  in  silence  by ; 
Bury  my  name,  nor  greet  me  with  a  word! 
•     My  truth  is  deaf  to  challenge  of  a  lie ; 

Not  with  that  champion  does  it  cross  the  sword. 

Have  I,  then,  walked  among  you  all  these  years 

A  dubious  phantom,  true  or  false  unknown  ? 
And  ye,  forsooth,  would  have  to  lay  your  fears, 

My  doubted  faith  by  proof  of  parchment  shown  ? 

Never  from  me  !      I  tear  the  proofs  to  shreds, 

And  strow  them  here  upon  the  senate  floor  ; 
Ye  that  know  not  a  man,  go  make  your  beds 

Upon  your  thorniest  thoughts  :   vex  me  no  more. 

Oh,  ye  could  trust  me  in  your  hour  of  need, 

When  the  grim  foe  was  menacing  your  gates  ; 
But  saved  your  shrewd  suspicion  for  my  meed 

When  I  had  made  you  masters  of  your  fates  ! 

Asked  ye  for  parchments  when  the  power  of  Rome 

To  foreign  shores  I  led  in  stern  array? 
Called  ye  for  parchments  when,  returning  home, 

I  brought  you  victory,  beauteous  as  the  day? 

Your  fate,  as  my  sword's  hilt,  was  in  my  hand ; 

I  came  a  conqueror,  but  bent  the  knee, 
By  faith  subdued,  and  lowly  to  my  land 

Gave  that  in  power  that  came  in  want  to  me. 

And  now  in  power  behold  ye  come  to  say, 

"Hast  thou  not  filched  our  coins?    Speak,  give  us  proof!" 
Nay,  pawn  your  doubt  to  win  another ;    play 

Your  game  of  question :    proud,  I  stand  alooC 

There  !    gather  up  these  fragments,  if  ye  wiU, 
And  mouse  among  them,  pore,  compare  and  scan. 

When  of  that  labor  -ye  Vva\e  Vvad  -^omt  filL, 
Go  learn  the  art  o£  axVs,  \o  Au^yvi  ^^^xl\        \^«  K.^  i£»siu 
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The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  other  Poems.    By  John  Greenlbaf 

Whittier.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1867. 

We  are  late  in  our  notice  of  this  choice  little  volume ;  but  Whittier's 
goods  are  of  a  kind  that  does  not  spoil  by  keeping,  nor  need  a  critic  run 
with  them,  like  the  Newburyport  husband  with  his  wife's  bonnet,  lest  they 
be  out  of  fashion  before  he  reach  his  study.  "  The  Tent  on  the  Beach  " 
has  one  characteristic  which  is  rare  in  American  literature,  indeed  among 
the  rarest,  —  the  author's  muse  is  saciaL  Genuine  sociality  is  hardly  known 
in  our  country,  unless  it  be  that  of  which  the  caucus  is  the  type  :  and  it  is 
less  known  even  in  literature  than  in  life.  We  are  a  co-operative  people, 
disposed  to  act  in  masses,  and  this  even  to  the  point  of  infirmity ;  but  soci- 
ety in  the  true  sense,  the  free  interplay  of  thought  and  sympathy  without  a 
purpose  beyond  itself,  has  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  national  life. 
Indeed,  the  necessity  of  acting  together  so  much  is  one  of  the  influences 
which  resist  society.  Men  get  tired  together,  and  rest  apart  Besides,  in 
company  we  suspect  designs  ;  and  are  never  quite  sure  that  one  with  whom 
.  we  converse  will  not,  when  we  are  well  warmed,  bring  forth  from  his  pocket 
some  subscription  list,  or  "  proposal,"  or  **  call,"  or  other  plot  against  one's 
peace  of  mind.  But  America  only  carries  farther  a  tendency  seen  every- 
where in  our  time.  It  is  the  day  of  the  individual  and  the  masses,  not  of 
society.  Our  literature  espouses  the  cause  of  the  former  ;  it  is  to  no  small 
extent  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  absorption  of  the  individual  by  the 
multitude.  Emerson  first  made  this  protest  explicit  and  emphatic  ;  Thor- 
eau  made  the  protest  an  act,  not  forbearing  meanwhile  to  utter  it  by  word 
of  mouth  ;  Hawthorne  delighted  in  depicting  spiritual  isolation  ;  Bryant's 
muse  is  lonely,  loving  woods  and  wastes,  sympathetic  with  the  solitary  sea- 
fowl,  melting  away  into  "the  desert  and  illimitable  air;"  Lowell  in  "Fitz 
Adam's  Story,"  —  a  singularly  subtile  piece  of  characterization,  —  portrays 
a  man  isolated  by  idiosycracy,  though  in  this  case  the  social  aroma  is  grate- 
fully perceptible.  We  look  for  more  of  this  in  "The  Nooning,"  —  may  it 
come  soon  !  But  in  no  American  book  of  high  quality  has  the  social  ele- 
ment been  brought  in  so  frankly  or  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  as  in 
"The  Tent  on  the  Beach."     The  omen  is  very  welcome. 

The  treatment  is  a  little  stiff,  showing  some  effort  in  the  author  to  man- 
age a  material  to  which  his  mind  was  not  wholly  accustomed.  Unhappily, 
too,  one  of  the  personages  concerned,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  is  an  individual 
whom  we  cannot  affect.  To  our  ear  this  gentleman's  voice  rings  false. 
Moreover  he  will  never  suffer  any  one  to  forget  in  his  favor  that  he  has 
been  a  "  Great  Traveller,"  whereas  if  there  be  one  man  on  the  earth  who 
more  than  another  deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  small  traveller,  he  is 
the  man.  We  should  have  some  pity  for  him  who  could  not  travel  to  better 
purpose  without  stirring  from  home.  But  in  his  other  companion  the  poet 
was  more  fortunate,  the  "  Man  of  Books  "  being  of  a  really  social  nature.^ 
genial,  anecdotica)^  with  light  banter  and  other  pleasant  \]h\ii^%  2l\.  cotcccoastL^ 
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The  "lady,'^  also,  though  somewhat  vaguely  drawn  and  a  Viitle  ^ea^fy 
helps  the  effect. 

The  fault  of  the  book  is  that  the  poems  recited  are  not  congruous  with 
the  circumstances  :  the  most  striking  among  them  being  of  a  sombre  char- 
acter. They  are  fine  in  their  way  ;  and  we  do  not  object  to  the  kind.  All 
great  poets  have  been  attracted  to  tragedy.  There  is  over  much  in  our  day 
of  an  easy  optimism,  and  a  public  demand  exists  for  smooth  prophesying, 
which  ought  to  be  resisted.  Our  age  is  marked  by  a  restless  misgiving  at 
heart,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  a  peculiar  complacency  and  brag  of  opinion. 
From  the  throat  out  it  is  exceeding  sure  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right,"  and 
cannot  say  so  too  often  ;  and  it  wishes  literary  men  always  to  varnish  and 
varnish  anew  the  dread  and  fateful  fact  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  there  is  a 
very  striking  increase  of  mental  disease,  which  French  physicians  attribute 
to  the  use  of  tea  and  tobacco  !  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  that 
people  haunted  with  the  fear  of  lunacy  should  desire  to  see  the  world 
painted  always  in  bright  colors.  But  the  poet  is  not  an  attendant  upon  the 
lunatic  asylum,  and  must  assume  in  his  readers  a  strong  mental  digestion. 
Nevertheless  the  light  tone  of  the  tent  talk  in  this  volume  does  not  harmomze 
with  the  sombre  pathos  of  the  "  The  Wreck  of  Rivermouth,"  and  "  The 
Dead  Ship  of  Harpswell ; "  and  is  perhaps  a  feeling  of  this  incongruity^ 
which  makes  the  book  unpleasing  to  some  intelligent  persons,  whose  opin- 
ion we  have  heard  expressed.  Our  own  judgment  upon  it  is  heartily  favon- 
ble,  though  we  think  it  wanting  in  artistic  unity. 

By  the  way,  we  must  take  occasion  to  dissent  altogether  from  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  T/ie  Nation^  —  whose  criticism  is  always  to  "be  treated 
with  respect, — that  Whittier's  anti-slavery  poems  are  his  best,  and  that  he 
is  now  out  of  his  proper  line.  On  the  contrary,  his  later  poems  show  to 
our  mind  a  surprising  growth  ;  and  we  hope  he  may  long  find  "  the  com- 
mon air  thick  with  dreams,"  and  "tell  them  to  the  toiling  crowd." 

But  we  do  not  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  make  counselor  rhyme  with 
awe^  and  Orr's  with  app/^//j^.  Of  immoralities  like  these  it  is  to  be  de- 
sired that  he  should  speedily  repent.  We  once  heard  a  preacher  at  a  very 
animated  part  of  his  sermon  attempt  to  ejaculate,  "  War !  War  !  "  The 
unfortunate  man  only  succeeded  in  saying  with  a  stentorian  tone,  "  Waw! 
Waw  !  "  It  is  all  of  the  sermon  we  are  able  at  twenty  years  distance  to 
remember,  the  comical  impression  it  made  having  extinguished  every 
other.     It  will  not  be  so  with  Whittier's  poems,  but .  D.  A.  w. 


NOTICE. 

We  understand  that  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  recent  Confer- 
ence, to  make  provision  for  a  public  meeting,  to  consider  the  condi- 
tion, needs,  and  prospects  of  the  Liberal  Faith,  and  the  expediency 
of  forming  some  new  Fellowship  among  the  radical  believers,  will 
make  arrangements  for  such  a  meeting  in  Anniversary  Week,  in 
Bostovi,  Notice  of  time,  pV^kce,  ^.ud  order^  they  will  give  in  due  sea- 
son. 
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RADICAL     AUTHORITY* 

**  'nr^HE  authority  of  a  young  man  just  entering  the  ministry,  who 
X  shall  be  understood  to  speak  from  no  warrant  but  his  private 
opinion  cannot"  it  has  been  said,  "be  exactly  measured,  but  we  are 
safe  in  placing  it  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  zero."  Change 
but  one  word  in  this  discription  ;  instead  of  opinion  say  conviction^ 
and  it  applies  as  well  to  Jesus  as  to  any  man  that  ever  served  under 
the  banner  of  the  Truth.  What  warrant  had  he  but  his  own  private 
conviction  when,  seeing  the  multitude,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain, 
and  when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him,  and  he  opened  his 
mouth  and  taught  them  saying :  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  As  yet  he  had  wrought  no 
miracles.  As  yet  he  had  not  claimed  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  As 
yet  no  one  had  heard  that  he  was  born  in  Bethlehem ;  that  was  an^ 
after-thought.  Here  he  was,  a  young  man  just  entering  the  minis- 
try, speaking  from  no  warrant  but  his  own  conviction,  and  flying  in 
the  teeth  of  doctrines  and  traditions  as  old  as  any  that  the,  young 
men  of  to-day  oppose.  And  yet  it  is  recorded,  that  no  less  in  view 
of  all  these  things,  he  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes.  True,  "  the  amount  of  his  authority  cannot  be  exactly  meas- 
ured," but  are  we  safe  in  placing  it  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
zero } 

Again,  it  has  been  said,  and  nothing  is  more  commonly  believed, 
<*  The  first  and  most  essential  requisite  in  popular  doctrinal  ministra- 
tion, in  any  preached  Gospel,  Christian  or  not  Christian,  is  authority.'' 
Let  it  be  granted,  and   the  question  still  remains,  "What  sort  of 
■\ — _^_— ^_^— — ^— ^— 

•  Parts  of  a  Lecture,  read  at  the  Parker  Fraternity  iLoow^SmAio]  '^^n!ste%,. 
Apri}/^ 
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authority  shall  it  be?"  The  conflict  of  the  time  is  not  between 
authoity  and  no-authority,  but  between  true  authority  and  false,  the 
authority  of  Jesus  and  the  authority  of  the  Scribes,  authority  result- 
ing from  conviction,  and  authority  based  on  opinion,  authority  which 
genders  by  assimilation  from. within,  and  authority  which,  is  nothing 
but  a  mere  accretion  from  without.  Let  a  man  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  anything  himself,  and  he  will  soon  enough  convince  others. 
But  let  a  man  say, "  I  have  heard  that  this  is  so,"  and  though  the 
truth  he  utters  at  its  first  publication  came  hand  in  hand  with  twenty 
thousand  prodigies,  and  he  h^ .  never  tired  of  saying  so,  the  men  to 
whom  he  speaks  will  soon  be  tired  of  hearing  him. 

The  principle  of  ecclesiastical  authority  is  this :  "  We  believe  so 
and  so,  not  because  deep  in  our  hearts  we  see  and  feel  it  to  be  true, 
but  because  it  is  so  written  in  a  certain  book,  because  it  was  so 
spoken  by  a  certain  man  whose  course  had  been  foretold  in  proph- 
ecy, or  who  wrought  miracles  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  what,  fie 
said."  But  can  reason  be  dispensed  with  by  this  process;  does 
religion,  become  any  less  a  matter  of  opinion  when  a  man  bows  down 
and  worships  such  an  authority  as  this  ?  certainly  not  The  contents 
of  the  book  which  has  been  thus  accepted,  the  sayings  of  the  man 
who  has  been  thus  endorsed,  may  not  be  subject  to  examination,  may 
be  assented  to  in  full,  but  the  whole  question  of  whether  the  book  is 
what  it  claims  to  be,  whether  the  credentials  of  the  teacher  are  suf- 
ficient tQ  establish  his  claims,  is  one  which  only  reason  and  investi- 
gation can  decide.  So  that  it  falls  out  that  ultimately  the  most 
thorough-going  advocate  of  external  authority  builds  his  house  on  what 
he  calls  the  sand ;  so  that  were  his  house  the  thing  of  rock  that  he 
imagines  it,  it  would  still  by  his  own  canons  be  a  most  unstable 
structure.  Take  the  believer  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
If  he  accepts  this  position  without  thought,  without  reason,  without 
evidence,  it  is  well  and  good.  But  what  man  will  allow  that  he  does 
so  accept  it  ?  Ask  any  one  who  holds  to  this  belief,  why  he  holds  to 
it,  and  he  will  say,  "  I  have  my  reasons."  His  reasons  may  not  be 
very  good.  He  may  say,  "  Because  the  great  majority  of  people  so 
ibelieve ; "  or,  "  Because  people  always  have  believed  so."  No  mat- 
•ter.  If  he  has  his  reasons,  howsoever  poor,  the  ultimate  foundation 
<of  his  faith  is  laid  in  his  own  private  opinion.  His  faith  may  rest 
upon  the  Bible  and  the  words  of  Jesus,  but  if  the  Bible  rests  and 
Jesus  stands  upon  his  reasons  for  accepting  them,  are  not  these  rea- 
sons just  as  certainly  the  real  foundation  of  his  faith  as  if  there  was 
no  go-between.?  "Reason  or  Rome,"  we  say,  but  in  reality  there 
«can  be  no  such  terribVe  aXleinaXxv^.    ^vtxi  ^^ome  has  her  reasoosi. 
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Read  Dr.  Newman's  Apologia,  and  see  if  she  has  not.  Not,  of 
course,  for  thb  or  that  doctrine  or  rite.  But  for  her  existence.  Now 
that  Dr.  Newman  is  within  the  fold,  he  can  despise  reasons.  So<:aA' 
a  man  who  has  climbed  to  the  house-top  by  a  ladder,  kick  the  ladder 
down  behind  htm;  But  without  his  ladder  he  could  never  have  aS' 
cended.  So  without  reasoning,  could  Dr.  Newman  never  havr 
become  a  Romanist,  and  now  that  he  is  one,  it  is  all  very  well  for 
him  to  turn  round  and  despise  the  means  of  his  ascent  God  knows' 
that  his  reasons  were  not  good  for  much,  but  they  were,  no  doubt,  thfe' 
best  that  he  could  find.  And  his  was  not  an  isolated  case.  It  is 
always  by  the  use  of  reason,  that  Romanism  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  reason  is  of  no  account  So  that  even  of  the  Roman  Church 
reason  is  the  ultimate  foundation. 

What  quarrel,  then,  have  we  with  Romanism,  or  with  Bibliolatry,  or' 
with  men's  zeal  for  an  authoritative  Christ,  if  necessarily  all  these ' 
forms  of  thought  are  rooted  in  the  soil  of  reason  ?    How  do  they  dif- 
fer from  the  principle  of  Freedom,  from  the  idea  that  there  isi  no 
oracle  save  in  the  breast,  no  possible  authority  external  to'  the  soul } ' 
They  differ  in  that  the  Romanist,  and  Bibliolatrist^  and  the  believers 
in  any  external  authority  vested  in  Church  or  man  or  book,  despise* 
the  rock  on  which  their  house  is  built ;  while  those  who  say,  "  The' 
soul  its  own  authority,"  do  not     But  what  of  that?  you  say.     If  the*. 
Scribes,  no  less  than  Jesus,  ultimately  build  upon  the  soul,  and  only 
imagine  that  they  do  not,  what  harm  is  done  ?    Much  every  way,  for 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  quite  as  much  by  what  we  im- 
agine, as  by  anything  more  real,  that  we  are  influenced,  for  blessing 
or  for  curse.    What  I  imagine  is  for  me  as  good  as  a  reality.     And 
if  men  imagine  that  they  can  dispense  with  reason,  and  in  the  place 
of  it  set  up  an  external  authority,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  as 
if  they  could.     It  is  very  much  the  same  with  a  man's  faculties,  as  it 
is  with  a  man's  friends.    They  are  what  he  expects  them  to  be ;  what 
he  demands  of  them.    If  he  is  satisfied  with  mean  performance  on 
their  part,  equally  so  are  they.     If  he  expects  great  things  of  them; 
demands  of  them  that  they  shall  be  very  generous  and  noble,  he  is ' 
not  disappointed.     So  is  it  if  a  man  habitually  treats  his  reason  as  if ' 
it  were  a  liar  and  a  cheat     For  him  it  is  a  liar  and  a  cheat     If  he* 
demanded  of  it  something  better,  it  would  be  that  also.     If  he  slxMild 
treat  it  as  a  God,  it  would  at  once  put  on  the  attributes  of  deity. 

But  the  authority  of  the  Scribes  differs  from  that  of  Jesus  not  only 
in  imagining  that  reason  is  of  no  account,  but  in  suspending  it  just 
where  the  need  of  it  is  m^t  emphatic.  Authority  as  vested  not  in  any 
outward'lnstitutiem  (^Tecorded  word,  but  m  thftteasoti)  o6\me>vni«^ 
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and  spiritual  nature  of  the  individual,  authority  which  is  identical 
with  force  of  personal  conviction,  and  which  is  binding  upon  others 
to  the  extent  that  one  man's  strong  conviction  awakens  a  kindred 
strength  of  thought  in  other  men,  this  sort  of  authority  which  is 
synonymous  with  inward  freedom,  and  opposed  to  all  external 
authority  whatever,  concerns  itself  immediately  with  moral  and 
religious  truth.  The  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  parables  and  beatitudes  of  Jesus  come  up  for  separate 
judgment,  and  are  approved,  or  suffer  condemnation  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  answer  to  the  demands  which  reason  makes  upon 
them,  and  the  felt  needs  of  the  soul.  Does  any  person  ask,  "  Shall 
pigmies  sit  in  judgment  on  the  moral  giants  of  the  race  ? "  We 
answer  without  hesitation,  that  there  is  no  way  but  this.  The  power 
to  accept  truth  implies  the  power  to  reject  it.  The  two  things  go 
together  ;  are  inseparable.  And  in  just  so  far  as  a  man  accepts  truth 
without  perceiving  it  to  be  truth,  he  is  guilty,  if  not  of  an  immoTdl^ 
still  of  an  unmoral  action,  than  which  no  worse  certainly  can  be  said 
of  him  who  rejects  a  truth  which  he  has  not  the  gift  to  recognize. 

But  while  external  authority,  whether  it  be  of  Church,  or  man,  or 
book,  must  ultimately  rest  upon  reason ;  it  builds  upon  this  ultimate 
foundation  no  walls  of  reason's  solid  masonry,  but  instead  of  these 
its  gilded  house  of  cards.  Justifying  its  revelation  with  arguments, 
and  building  it  upon  investigations  that  not  one  person  in  a  thou> 
sand  is  qualified  for  pushing  to  their  best  results,  yet  once  possessed 
in  this  way  of  its  revelation,  it  without  further  question  accepts  the 
contents  of  this  revelation  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  authoritative 
truth.  The  mystic  longings  of  the  Shepherd  King,  the  burning 
words  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  must  be  accepted  not  because  they 
answer  to  some  deepest  need  in  the  experience  of  him  who  reads, 
but  because  they  are  between  the  covers  of  a  certain  book.  The 
tender  words  of  the  Beatitudes,  the  kindly  wisdom  with  which  almost 
every  parable  is  fraught,  must  be  assented  to,  not  because  all  that  is 
best  in  us  cries  out.  Amen  1  but  because  they  were  the  utterances  of 
a  man,  approved  by  signs  and  miracles.  It  matters  not  according  to 
the  canons  of  tliis  wretched  criticism,  how  wise,  or  true,  or  beautiful  a 
thought  may  evidently  be;  it  would  still  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
accept  it  unless  its  visible  certificates  be  written  out  on  earth,  or  air, 
or  water,  "  unless  Heaven,"  as  Martineau  has  aptly  said,  "  will  pawn 
the  laws  of  nature  for  personal  security." 

Say  I  not  truly  then,  that  external  authority  is  far  more  a  matter 
of  opinion,  that  the  authority  which  rests  on  individual  perception 
of  the  truth.    Do  questioi^s  ^\i\cYi  c^xi  \^  d<^vk.d  only  by  the  most 
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careful  literary  investigation,  questions  of  authenticity  where  as  the 
scales  of  critical  judgment,  turn  "  but  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair," 
there  is  an  end  of  certainty,  do  questions  of  this  sort,  on  which  the 
ultimate  foundations  of  external  authority  must  inevitably  rest,  offer 
a  fair  field  for  conviction  ?  They  certainly  do  not  Can  it  be  said 
of  such  questions,  though  we  make  all  due  allowance  for  hyperbole, 
that  a  wayfaring  man  though  a  fool,  may  not  err  therein  ?  It  cer- 
tainly cannot.  It  is  the  old-time  story  over  again  ;  the  world  sup- 
ported by  an  elephant,  the  elephant  standing  upop  four  tortoises,  the 
four  tortoises  standing  upon  —  nobody  knows  what. 

These  questions  rightfully  belong  to  the  domain  of  scholarship, 
not  to  the  domain  of  morals,  or  the  realm  of  faith.  They  are  ques- 
tions upon  which,  in  any  vital  sense,  conviction  is  impossible.  Opin- 
ion is  the  highest  boon  that  can  be  hoped  for  or  attained.  A  fair 
degree  of  probability  is  the  bound  which  criticism  of  the  records  of 
a  supposed  revelation  cannot  hope  to  pass.  Not  so  with  questions 
of  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  For  such  truth  can  be  seen  directly,  and 
need  be  no  mere  matter  of  opinion.  And  if  it  is  to  be  any  help 
and  strength  and  joy  to  human  souls,  it  must  be  seen  in  this  way. 
Even  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  as  indirect  perception  of  the  truth, 
what  would  it  be  good  for }  Is  it  not  simply  horrible,  the  thought  of 
resting  one's  belief  in  God  or  immortality,  one's  faith  in  the  provisions 
of  the  moral  law  upon  the  nicest  literary  questions  that  ever  bafHed 
human  skill.  Think  of  standing  on  the  hill-top  in  the  breezy  morn, 
and  watching  while  the  curtain  of  the  mists  is  rolled  away,  leaving 
the  landscape  open  to  your  sight,  and  there  asking  yourself,  "  Is  there 
a  God  behind  these  glorious  scenes  ?  "  and  being  forced  to  answer 
"there  is,  if  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch."  Think  of  going  out  at 
night  under  the  stars,  and  saying  as  you  watch  their  ordered  pomp ; 
"  Jhere  is  a  God  there,  must  be,  if  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  work  of 
the  disciple  John."  Or  imagine  yourself  standing  over  a  little  baby's 
grave,  your  own  little  baby's,  if  you  can  bear  the  thought,  and  crying 
out,  "  My  child  still  lives,  if  Jesus  broke  from  the  embraces  of  the 
tomb !  "  In  all  these  cases  what  an  inverted  pyramid  your  faith 
would  be.  It  would  be  Atlas  with  the  world  upon  his  shoulders  ;  the 
weight  of  all  the  weightiest  questions  in  the  universe  poising  itself 
upon  an  if.  Faith  cannot  tolerate  such  horrible  contingencies.  Better 
the  blank  horror  of  the  atheist,  better  the  certainty  of  eternal  death, 
than  that  our  God  should  be  a  vague  hypothesis,  that  our  faith  in 
immortality  should  be  a  "  pathetic  perhaps." 

Even  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  as  the  indirect  perception  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth,  I  asked,  what  would  it  be  'WOiXYi'^    'fiwX  xvo  vas^ti 
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thing  is  possible.     If  there  is  a  principle  of  external  authorit 
principle  in  virtue  of  which  truth  may  be  accepted  without  1 
ogmized.  as  such.     But  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  such  principle.   HFe 
allow,  too  much,  if  we  allow  for  a  moment  that  there  can  be  any.oon- 
xiectipn  between  a  physical  marvel  and  a  moral  and  spiritual  fact   If 
Jesus  wroiigbt  miracles,  it  proves  that  he  wrought  miracles  and  noth- 
ing more.    They  cannot  prove  that  which  is  more  evident  than  they ; 
they  cannot  establish  an  authority  which  must,  after  all,  be  co-ezten- 
^e  with  the  truth  that  we  perceive,  and  cannot  by  a  hair  exceed  that 
or  fall  short  of  it.     The  ultimate  basis  of  all  spiritual  authority  other 
than  that  which  rests  on  reason  and  conviction  is  a  miracle ;  the 
authoritative  church,  the  autiioritative  Bible,  the  authoritative  Christ 
all  rest  upon  this,  and  between  this,  and  the  truths  taught  by  these 
various  teachers,  there  can  be  no  logical  relation.    The  question,  then, 
whether  such  and  such  things  happened  in  Judea  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  as  e.  g.,  the  turning  of  water  into  wine,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  or 
Jesus  from  the  dead,  is  a  purely  historic  question  of  no  religious. im- 
port whatever.    The  performance  of  such  acts  does  not  entitle  the 
performer  to  a  whit  more  of  credence  than  he  should  otherwise  have. 
"  Though  one  should  raise  the  dead  before  my  eyes  he  could  not  on 
such  grounds  claim  my  respect  for  his  statements  on  matters  relating 
to  the  spirit."     I  know  that   there  are  certain   tests  by  which  the 
necessity  for  so-called  miracles  is  tried ;  as  for  instance,  their  restora- 
tive and  moral  qualities.     But  the  first  test  would  justifiy  me  in  be- 
lieving every  doctrine  taught  by  a  certain  spiritualist  physician  whom 
I   know   well   personally,  and  whose  wonders   I   have   a   thousand 
times  as  many  reasons  for  believing  in  as  can  be  given  for  my  faith 
in  those  of  the  New  Testament.     These  wonders  are  as  great  as 
those  which  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  wrought,  with  the  exception  of 
the  resuscitations  of  the  dead.     The  dumb  speak,  the  deaf  hear,  the 
lame  walk,  the  blind  receive  their  sight.     And  all  these  wonders  are 
restorative  ;  they  heal  and  bless,  they  never  curse  and  blight.     But 
do  I  therefore  believe  in  one  idea  cherished  by  roy  friend  that  other- 
wise I  should  reject?     Certainly  not.     Equally  vain  is  it  to  urge  the 
moral  quality  of  miracles  as  a  reason  for  accepting  teachings  abitra- 
rily  connected  with  them.    For  this  test  takes  for  granted  that  the  won- 
der is  superfluous.     It  rests  the  miracle  on  the  doctrine  and  not  the 
doctrine  on  the  miracle.     It  has  to  determine  whether  a  doctrine  is 
worthy  of  God  before  it  can  accept  a  miracle,  the  only  need  of  which 
is  to  authenticate  that  very  doctrine.     The  principle  of  supernatural 
is  like  a  kitten  playing  with  its  tail.     It  goes  round  in  an  eternal 
drcie. 
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What  wonder  then  that  Jesus  said  to  one  of  his  disciples, ''  Blesseid 
art  thou  1 "  when  he  discovered  that  his  faith  in  him  was  based  on 
spiritual  recognition  of  his  truth  in  word  and  deed.  It  must  have 
been  a  constant  irritation  to  his  spirit  to  find' men  everywhere  asking 
for  prophecies  and  signs,  appealing  not  to  the  revelation  of  th<s  spirit, 
but  to  ^at  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  wished  to  have  other  men  believe 
in  him  on  the  same  ground  that  he  believed  in  himsielf.  What  he 
desired,  and  in  the  silence  prayed  for  with  his  hands  outstretched  to 
God,  was  deep  answering  to  deep,  God  in  the  souls  of  other  men  re- 
sponding to  the  God  within  his  own.  And  when,  he  got  this  recog- 
nition from  a  single  man  or  woman,  it  slied  such  a  great  joy  and 
glory  over  all  his  life,  that  for  the  moment  he  forgot  all  things  less 
beautiful ;  the  doubt,  and  pain,  and  trouble,  faded  quite  away ;  the 
jangling  opposition  seemed  to  ceaise,  and  the  whole  world  to  be 
transfigured  in  the  white  light  of  an  experience  so  rich  aiid  strange. 
"Blessed  art  thou,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  for  thou  only  hast  not 
judged  me  after  the  sight  of  thine  eyes,  or  the  hearing  of  thine  ears. 
Flesh  and  blood  have  not  revealed  my  greatness  unto  thee  but  God 
himself— he  has  revealed  it  by  his  spirit  This  is  the  recognition 
that  I  want.  Thy  name  is  rock,  and  on  this  rocTc  of  spirituial  recog- 
nition I  will  build  my  church,  so  that  the  power  of  hell  shall  hot  pre- 
vail against  it." 

The  tragedy  that  was  enacted  in  Judea  eighteen  centuries  agOj  was 
but  one  scene  in  the  great  world-tragedy  that  began  thousands  of 
years  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  is  not  finished  yet  For  as  men 
accepted  Jesus,  trying  him  by  standards  which  he  would  not  admit, 
and  against  which  he  protested,  and  afterward  rejected  him  because 
he  did  not  answer  to  their  foolish  expectationis,  so  has  religion 
always  been  accepted  by  the  great  inajority  of  men  upon  false 
grounds,  and  when  their  falseness  has  been  discovered,  religion  has 
been  treated  as  a  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  as  such  men  have  turned 
it  bravely  out  of  doors.  It  has  been  to-day,  "  Hosahna,"  and  to- 
morrow, "  Crucify  him,"  from  the  time  of  Adam  until  now. 

"  Some  crying,  *  Set  them  up  !  tliey  shall  not  fafl  ! ' 
And  others,   *Let  them  lie  for  they  have  feillen.'" 

But  evidently  thdre  has  been  no  fairness  in  all  this.  It  is  absurd 
to  measure  faith  by  standards  that  it  evermore  disclaims,  and  then 
reject  it  just  because  it  will  not  bear  their  measurement  For  the 
fact  is  that  these  standards  are  not  higher  than  religion,  but  are  the 
merest  pigmies  in  comparison.  They  are  to  it  what  the  poor  notions 
of  a  temporal  king  were  to  the  everlasting  beauty  tivaX  \\\.  \x^  \3br.  i^is:.^ 
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of  Jesus,  and  has  lit  up  the  centuries.  He  was  not  less  than  the 
Messiah ;  he  was  more.  He  towered  above  the  low  conceptions  of 
the  multitude  as  towers  a  giant  oak  above  the  mushroom,  growing 
at  its  foot ;  but  because  he  was  an  oak'  and  not  a  mushroom,  the  cry 
went  up  to  heaven,  "  Cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground." 

And  yet  there  have  been  those  in  every  age  who  have  accepted 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  righteousness  for  its  inherent  grace,  and 
not  these  things  or  any  wondrous  verity  because  they  came  weighed 
down  with  their  credentials,  showing  the  maiks  of  nail  and  spear, 
making  their  low  appeal  to  flesh  and  blood,  not  to  the  all-discerning 
spirit.  And  these  when  once  their  voices  have  been  lifted  up  in  glad 
hosannas,  have  never  changed  the  note  to  that  of  execration.  Witli 
them  it  is  hosanna  ever  more  and  more.  They  have  accepted  truth 
upon  its  own  conditions ;  they  have  believed  in  God  for  what  he  is.  • 
They  have  determined  to  accept  the  deepest  longings  and  the  high- 
est aspirations  of  their  hearts  as  proof  sufficient  of  the  divine  reali- 
ties to  which  they  point  They  know  the  magnet  would  not  point 
so  steadily  if  there  were  not  some  great  attraction  centred  in  the 
North.  So,  too,  they  know  that  the  souPs  faith  in  God,  its  great  heart- 
broken cry  for  an  eternal  sympathizing  friend,  points  to  the  fact  that 
God  is,  and  that  God  is  to  love.  So  the  soul's  cry  for  immortality  is 
the  sure  answer  to  that  cry,  the  certain  pledge  that  man's  life  is  im- 
mortal. So  the  great  yearning  of  the  soul  for  something  better  than 
it  has  attained,  pledges  the  help  of  God  and  all  his  angels  to  the 
eternal  progress  of  the  moral  life.  "  The  restless  search  of  all  the 
ages  after  truth,  the  hurrying  discord  which  makes  perpetual  war 
between  the  heart  and  intellect,  finds  here  a  true  solution,  and  it  can 
find  no  other.  The  strife  between  the  heart  and  intellect  will  cease 
when  the  heart  has  learned  to  trust  with  simple  faith  its  highest  im- 
pulse, and  to  crown  it  as  divine.  It  must  learn  to  take  for  granted, 
that  as  the  mountains  stand  by  the  power  of  God,  as  the  sun  shines 
with  his  glory,  so  the  heart  loves  and  can  love  only  in  his  love."  But 
until  it  has  learned  this  lesson,  and  learned  it,  too,  past  all  forgetting, 
the  world  will  go  on  building  up  its  systems  and  its  creeds  to-day, 
tearing  them  down  to-morrow.  But  when  it  builds  its  faith  on  this 
foundation,  it  will  not  be  removed  forever. 

John.  W.  Chadwick. 
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A    RADICAL'S    THEOLOGY.* 

Theology  versus  •Science. 

FROM  its  very  birth  as  an  institution,  the  Church  has  assumed 
an  antagonistic  attitude  towards  what  it  is  pleased  to  style  the 
World.  This  antagonism  is  universal,  but  I  propose  at  present  to 
consider  it  only  on  its  intellectual  side.  Thought  in  the  Church 
has  created  a  body  of  fixed  dogmas  generally  known  as  Theology. 
Thought  in  the  World,  by  the  aid  of  observation  and  experiment,  has 
discovered  a  vast  mass  of  facts,  detected  their  general  relations  or 
laws,  and  by  slow  degrees  created  a  body  of  real  knowledge,  gener- 
ally known  as  Modern  Science.  Like  an  edifice,  Theology  is  fin- 
ished and  stationary ;  like  a  tree.  Science  is  organic  and  capable  of 
indefinite  growth.  Progress  in  the  one  is  destruction ;  progress  in 
the  other  is  construction.  Their  principles  are  contradictory  and 
their  methods  incompatible,  and  the  conflict  between  them,  deepen- 
ing and  intensifying  with  the  lapse  of  years,  has  become  a  desperate 
battle  for  existence.  Shall  Theology  annihilate  Science,  or  Science 
Theology  ?  Or  shall  the  two  be  blended  in  what  may  be  called  in- 
differently Theological  Science  or  Scientific  Theology?  Are  the 
thought  of  the  Church  and  the  thought  of  the  World  irreconcilable 
foes,  or  friends  under  the  cloud  of  a  great  and  disastrous  misun- 
derstanding ?    To  answer  this  question,  is  the  object  now  proposed. 

Authority  versus  Freedom. 

Theology  owes  its  being  to  the  principle  of  Authority,  Science  to 
the  principle  of  Freedom.  Whatever  concessions  Theology  has  made 
to  Science  (and  its  very  existence  to-day  is  the  result  of  repeated, 
though  most  reluctant,  concessions),  it  has  never  surrendered  its 
fundamental  principle  ;  it  has  always  clung,  and  still  clings,  to  an 
objective  criterion  of  certitude,  a  rule  or  standard  of  opinion  which 
is  external  to  the  soul  and  absolutely  independent  of  its  subjective 
tests,  an  authoritative  revelation  of  truth  which  overrides  every  pro- 
test of  individual  conscience,  reason,  and  intuition.  Its  final  court 
of  appeal,  its  ultimate  and  supreme  tribunal,  is  without,  and  not 
within.  In  the  history  of  instituted  Christianity,  three  great  authori- 
ties have  been  successively  recognized  by  the  Romish,  the  Protestant, 
and  the  Unitarian  churches,  namely,  the  Church,  the  Bible,  and  the 
Christ.     The  progress  of  reform  has  been  simply  the  contraction  of 

♦  Portion  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  rooms  of  the  Parker  Fraternity,  in  Bos- 
ton, Sunday  evening,  Feb.  3,  1867,  —  here  partially  re-written. 
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the  circle  of  autfiorily.  From  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  shorn 
that  of  the  ecclesiastical  traditions,  the  oecumenical  cc^cils,  and  the 
Popes  ;  from  the  authority  of  the  Bible  was  shorn  that  of  all  but  the 
words  of  Jesus.  Thus  the  authority  of  the  Romish  "  Churdi "  shrank 
to  that  of  the  Protestant  "Bible;"  the  authority  of  the  Protestaht 
"  Bible  "  shrank  to  that  of  the  Unitarian  "  Christ ; "  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  tJnitarian  "  Christ "  is  fast  shrinking  to  absolute  zero.  The 
hour  has  come  for  instituted  Christianity  tQ  surrender  the  p^ndple 
of  authority  altogether,  or  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
age.  To  Authority  of  every  form,  Science,  sole  heir  of  the  future, 
opposes  the  principle  of  absolute  Freedom,  of  unlimited  free  thought 
^The  dream  of  reconciling  these  principles  is  begotten  only  in  the 
muddiest  brains.  Authority  meanss  the  limitation  of  thought  by  an 
external  criterion  of  truth ;  Freedom  means  the  abolition  of  eveiy 
such  criterion.  Nothing  can  reconcile  the  two,  short  of  the  repeal 
of  the  law  of  contradiction.  It  is  the  croak  of  cowardice  to  say  that 
liberty  of  thought  may  degenerate  into  license ;  liberty  goes  as  finr 
as  bold  and  sincere  thought  can  go, — license  begins  only  when  bold- 
ness and  sincerity  end.  To  shrink  in  fear  from  the  possible  resuhs 
of  thinking,  is  license  of  the  worst  kind,  for  it  is  to  restrict  reason 
and  license  terror.  If  the  pathway  of  thought  leads  to  sceptkasm, 
materialism,  atheism,  I  will  none  the  less  walk  in  it ;  I  am  not  of 
those  who  wish  to  be  cheated  "  for  their  own  good."  Away  with  the 
faith  that  will  not  stand  the  sharpest  cross-fire  of  criticism  and  phil- 
osophy 1  If  there  is  no  God,  faith  is  not  skilled  to  create  him.  Noth- 
ing but  truth  is  wholesome,  and  there  is  no  guide  to  truth  but  thought 
Science  proclaims  the  principle  of  freeddm,  because  freedom  means 
observation  and  experiment,  analysis  and  synthesis,  criticism,  phil- 
osophy, intuition,  thought  itself :  it  discards  the  principle  of  authority 
because  it  is  thoroughly  unscientific.  Every  authority  is  an  arbitrary 
limit  to  thought  set  up  by  thought  itself,  and  that  which  limits  itself 
may  by  the  same  warrant  overleap  the  limit  The  craving  for  exter- 
nal and  absolute  -guarantees  of  truth  is  purely  artificial,  factitious,  a 
mere  proof  of  babyhood.  By  the  natural  use  of  human  faculties  has 
Science  attained  all  its  results,  and  it  cites  no  other  authority  to  con- 
firm them ;  by  no  other  means  than  the  normal  and  scientitic  use  of 
right  reason  has  any  truth' ever  been  discovered.  The  pretence  of  a 
revelation  other  tlian  that  made  to  and  through  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  human  soul,  vanishes  in  the  clear  light  of  philosophic 
analysis  ;  and  if  a  Theology  is  at  all  possible,  —  if  knowledge  of  a 
spiritual  world  -can  be  verified  at  all,  —  it  must  rest  on  the  unchal- 
lenged warrant  of  the  knowing  faculties.   This  is  the  ground-principle, 
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«iid  the  only  possible  one,  on  which  the  coming  church  can  rea^  a 
Theology  which  shall  be  also  a  Science.  It  will  aim  at  the  propngaL* 
tion  of  no  dogmatic  system  or  finality,  at  ^e  establishment  of  no 

'acbool  of  philosophy  or  sect  of  religion ;  it  must  aim  at  objects*vaster 
than  these,  —  at  the  Spirit  and  the  Truth,  at  the  spread  of  that  Spirit- 
ual Religion  which  is  ignorant  of  party  and  binds  all  souls  in  bonds 
of  brotherhood,  and  at  the  development  df  that  Spiritual  Theology 
which  shall  grow  up  as  the  noblest  in  the  great  sisterhood  of  sciences. 
The  creation  of  a  Spiritual  Science  which  shall  stand  by  the  -side  of 
Physical  Science  as  a  friend  and  equal,  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  man, 
but  the  result  of  the  complementary  labors  of  many  men,  linking  in 
utter  independence,  3ret  availing  themselves  of  every  help  afforded  by 
ethers.  I  firmly  believe  that  Theology,  being  truly  a  Science,  and 
becoming  at  last  conscious  of  the  laws  and  methods  by  which,  as  such, 
its  growth  must  be  governed,  will  yet  vindicate  its  right  to  be. 

■^  In  saying,  however,  that  Science  rejects  the  principle  of  Authority 
which  Theology  lias  hitherto  adopted,  a  word  of  explanation  is 
needed.  Science  also  has  its  "  authorities,"  and  pajrs  great'  defer- 
ence to  them.  But  authority  in  Theology  and  authority  in  Science 
mean  contradictory  things.  Romanists  believe  their  Church  to 
be  infallible ;  Protestants  believe  their  Bible  to  be  infallible ;  Con- 
servative Unitarians  believe  their  Christ  to  be  infallible.  Conse- 
quently the  appeal  to  these  authorities  shuts  down  the  gate  on  all 
farther  inquiry^  they  admit  of  no  challenge,  doubt,  or  suspicion. 
But  Science  scouts  the  supposition  of  any  infaUibk  authority,  abso- 
lutely exempt  from  errors,  even  in  its  highest  authorities,  —  knowft 
them  to  be  all  fallible  ;  it  pays  great  respect  to  the  influence  of  its 
great  names,  but  always  weighs  and  tests  independently  before  it  ap- 
proves. Science  is  greater  than  any  scientist.  It  invites  the  severest 
scrutiny  from  whoever  is  moved  to  scrutinize,  and  knows  no  such 

'  thing  as  closed  questions ;  all  questions  are  open  to  those  who  can 
open  them.  If  instituted  Christianity  meant  no  more  than  this  by  its 
principle  of  Authority,  Science  would  not  oppose  it ;  biit  we  all  know 
that  it  does  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  It  means  that  its 
authorities  shall  never  be  questioned  or  doubted,  —  that  the  deci- 
sions they  pronounce  are  absolute  truth,  warranted  as  such  by  Omni- 
science, —  that  the  individual  reason  is  not  privileged  to  go  behind 
or  beneath  them,  but  must  reverently  cease  all  inquiry  when  it  abut) 
on  these  ultimate  grounds  of  faith.  To  Science,  nay,  to  common 
sense,  all  this  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  The  authority  which  is  too 
sacred  to  be  fearlessly  challenged,  fearlessly  examined,  and,  if  wrong, 
fearlessly  rejected,  is  despotic,  and  overrides  the  ft^fc  si^nBt^^^ODL  \& 
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the  very  life  of  Science  ;  it  is  apotheosized  Unreason.  The  prnm 
condition  of  Science  is  emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  reputations. 
Candidly  and  calmly  weigliing  the  doctrines  sanctioned  and  the 
facts  testified  to  by  the  Church,  the  Bible,  and  the  Christ,  Science 
finds  ver}'  much  to  be  approved,  and  also  very  much  to  be  discarded ; 
it  not  only  claims  the  right  of  rejection,  but  must  and  does  exercise 
this  right.  It  is  because  Theology  declares  this  free  treatment  to  be 
impious,  irreligious,  blasphemous,  an  irreverent  and  wilful  rebellion 
against  lawful  authority,  that  Science  emphatically  repudiates  author- 
ity in  the  theological  meaning  of  the  word,  and  labels  it  superstition. 

The  Democracy  of  Science. 

If,  therefore,  when  the  great  truths  of  Modern  Science  shall  have 
become  the  common  heritage  of  all,  there  is  to  be  an  instituted 
Christianity  which  shall  command  the  respect  and  supp)ort  of  man- 
kind, it  must  recognize,  openly  and  unequivocally,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Science  as  the  basis  of  all  its  thinking ;  by  encouraging 
unrestricted  freedom  of  thought,  it  must  build  up  a  Theology  which 
shall  be  also  a  Science,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  proclaim 
Religion,  not  Theology,  to  be  its  own  corner-stone.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  it  will  be  far  in  advance  of  any  Church  now  existing.  It 
must  emphasize  the  right  and  duty  of  free  thought,  not  because  firee ' 
thought  is  itself  religion,  but  because  the  thinking  faculty  in  human 
nature  is  that  which  the  existing  churches  most  distrust  and  repress, 
and  because  religion  demands  the  development  of  human  nature  in  its 
wholeness  and  symmetry.  Religion  is  simply  the  Godward  growth 
of  man  \  and  the  church  which  shrivels  up  a  human  faculty  like  the 
arms  and  legs  of  Hindoo  devotees,  is  the  most  irreligious  of  all  insti- 
tutions. The  Unitarian  Church  has  at  last  joined  the  other  irreli- 
gious churches  which  profess  to  build  up  religion,  and  become,  like 
them,  an  ecclesiastical  reason-shriveller.  The  National  Unitarian 
Conference  has  deliberately  repudiated  free  thought  The  two  Pre- 
ambles concerning  which  there  has  been  so  much  debate,  embodied 
respectively  the  two  principles  of  Authority  and  Freedom ;  and  the 
Conference,  after  long  discussion,  voted  down  Freedom,  and  planted 
itself  on  Authority.  ^^Ix.  was  promised  to  organize  "  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity \ "  the  Conference  has  perhaps  organized  "  Christianity,"  but 
it  has  left  the  "  Liberal  "  out.  This  is  no  exaggeration  or  misrepre- 
sentation. Dr.  BellowSv  the  originator  and  controlling  spirit  of  the 
National  Conference,  the  President  of  its  supreme  Council  and  its 
most  representative  man,  has  said  boldly  and  openly  what  some  of 
his  followers  shrink  from  avowing ;  he  sees  deeper  than  any  of  then, 
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and  fearlessly  declares  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  :  —  "  Unitarians 
assume  the  name  of  Liberal  Christians,  because  they  allow  absolute 
and  perfect  liberty  of  inquiry  and  opinion,  both  as  to  the  theology  of 
the  popular  churches,  and  their  own,  wrrniN  the  pale  of  Christian 
DisciPLESHiP.  They  demand  of  a  Christian  believer  that  he  shall  con- 
fess Jesus  Christ  to  be  his  Master  and  Lord,  both  in  word  and  deed, 
but  specially  in  the  practical  way  of  recognizing  the  authority  of 
his  life  and  precepts,  his  spirit  and  temper." 

•There  could  be  no  more  explicit  statement  of  the  principle  of 
Authority,  and  it  is  the  only  fair,  brave,  and  truthful  interpretation  of 
the  twice-affirmed  Preamble.  Unitarianism,  so  far  as  it  is  represented 
by  its  present  organization,  has  its  "  pale,"  beyond  which  there  is  no 
**  liberty  of  inquiry  and  opinion ; "  it  declares  the  test  of  "  Christian 
discipleship  "  to  be  the  "  confession  "  that  Jesus  Christ  is  "  Master 
and  Lord,"  and  whoever  cannot  make  this  confession  is  declared,  by 
necessary  implication,  to  be  neither  a  "  Unitarian  "  nor  a  "  Christian 
believer."  The  courage  and  unflinching  adherence  to  conviction 
which  prompted  this  frank  declaration,  deserve  the  sincerest  respect ; 
for  the  love  of  freedom  is  so  rife  in  Unitarianism  that  it  must  be  dis- 
tasteful to  great  numbers.  The  influence  of  self-commitment  to  a 
public  position,  and  the  pride  of  consistency,  are  battling  with  the 
logical  tendencies  of  Unitarian  thought ;  but  the  result  is  uncertain. 
I  hope,  though  with  diminishing  confidence  as  I  watch  the  progress 
of  events,  that  the  Conference  misrepresents  the  majority  of  the 
denomination  ;  the  shrewdness  of  the  leaders  is  apparently  winning 
a  temporary  victory.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  principle  of  Authority 
is  adhered  to  by  the  permanent  retention  of  the  present  Preamble,  a 
large  minority  will  sooner  or  later  feel  themselves  excluded  from  the 
old  communion,  formerly  so  free.  Every  man  in  sympathy  with 
modern  thought  must  become  conscious  that  he  has  intellectually 
nothing  in  common  with  those  who  limit  freedom  of  thought,  —  the 
very  A  B  C  of  Science,  the  principle  which  renders  Science  possible  ; 
and  every  Unitarian  who  more  deeply  loves  the  principles  of  Chan- 
ning  than  the  mere  results  to  which  their  misapplication  led  him, 
must  soon  feel  himself  a  stranger  in  the  home  of  his  childhood.  I 
say  it  with  sadness,  —  I  was  born  in  the  old  communion,  and  shall 
grieve  to  leave  it ;  but  leave  it  I  must  and  will,  if  insincerity  or  un- 
faithfulness to  free  thought  is  the  price  of  tarrying.  Alas  for  the 
blindness  of  vision  which  is  driving  the  children  into  involuntary 
exile  I  Not  even  the  Unitarian  Conference,  playing  King  Canute  by 
the  heaving  ocean  of  modern  thought,  has  force  to  execute  the  ambi- 
tious decree,  —  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  foiVYv^x,  -axAV^x^ 
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shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  !  "     In  those  rash  words,  is  not  wiH 
more  audible  than  reason  ? 

Science  is  the  democracy  of  intellect.  The  mere  hint  of  "  Lord- 
ship"  in  Science  is  an  impertinence.  Reason  never  bows  to  will, 
even  the  wDl  of  God ;  she  stands  upright,  though  reverent,  in  the 
presence  of  Omnipotence  itself.  She  bows  only  to  uncreated  and 
eternal  truth,  which  is  prior  to  all  else  that  is,  and  perfect  conformity 
to  which  gives  God  himself  his  sole  right  to  reign.  How,  then,  shall 
she  bend  before  Jesus,  a  fallible  man,  when  she  cannot  bend  before 
the  Infallible  God  ?  She  owes  fealty  to  truth  alone,  and  to  this  she 
bends  in  lowly  homage,  wherever  it  dwells.  Those  sublime,  eternal 
relations  of  true  and  false,  right  and  wrong,  which  we  call  the  nature' 
of  things,  are  equally  a  law  to  God  and  man.  Infinite  Will  cannot 
change  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  them ;  perfect  knowledge  of  them  is 
Infinite  Wisdom,  perfect  obedience  to  them  is  Infinite  Goodness. 
"Believe  this  because  I  say  it."  No,  —  not  if  thou  art  God  that 
speakest !  "  Believe  this  because  it  is  true  !  "  Aye,  —  though  thou 
art  the  feeblest  child  that  ever  lisped  1  To  that  unconditioned  neces- 
sity of  truth  which  antedates  all  date,  —  to  that  eternal  nature  of 
things  of  which  Omniscience  is  but  the  faultless  mirror, —  let  reason 
kneel  forever  and  forever ! 

There  is  no  more  tender  or  reverential  or  loving  appreciation  of 
Jesus,  than  among  those  who  most  resolutely  disown  his  Lordship 
and  Kingship,  —  no  more  grateful  recognition  of  his  services  to  man, 
no  more  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  religious  insight,  no  more  pro- 
found sympathy  with  his  spirit  and  his  life.  Thank  God  for  that 
fragrance  of  surpassing  sweetness,  breathed  from  the  censer  which 
Humanity,  the  High-Priest,  swings  before  the  altar  evermore  !  Rit 
these  feelings,  finding  no  fit  expression  in  official  titles  or  canting . 
epithets,  are  incomprehensible  to  those  who  forget  Jesus  the  Man 
in  Christ  the  Office-holder.  Who  can  ca)l  him  "  Lord  and  King," 
remembering  that  every  soul,  by  the  regal  attribute  of  spiritual  free- 
dom, is  crowned  Lord  and  King  over  itself,  and  that  to  abdicate  this 
inward  empire  is  conscious  or  unconscious  nullification  of  eternal 
law.^  For  one,  let  me  accept  this  divine  coronation, —  let  me  grasp 
this  more  than  imperial  sceptre  to  which  the  nature  of  things  has 
made  me  heir,  and  strive  worthily  to  fill  the  throne  from  which,  if  I 
would,  1  cannot  flee. 

Lordship  or  Leadership  (I  care  not  which  of  tlie  terms  is  used  — 
they  equally  ignore  the  autonomy  of  the  soul),  from  that  extreme  form 
of  it  which  makes  another's  "I  say  so"  pass  for  absolute  truth,  to 
that  milder  form  which  consists  in  simple  bias  or  undue  influence,  has  . 
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beeii  the  great  enemy  of  Science,  the  great  curse  of  the  human  intel- 
lect It  has  kept  the  race  too  long  in  swaddling-clothes.  Every  man 
who  has  attained  his  intellectual  majority  thinks  independently  for 
hunself,  weighs  the  words  even  of  the  best  and  wisest  in  the  scales 
of  reason,  and  rates  them  strictly  according  to 'their  weight;  he 
gathers  contributions  from  all  times  and  climes,  as  material  of 
thought,  but  Jiever  becomes  the  slave  of  his  own  hoardings.  Of  all 
misers,  the  intellectual  miser  is  the  most  degraded.  The  expenditure 
of  truth  is  its  only  use.  The  manly  thinker,  dealing  sd-iously  and 
earnestly  with  the  great  problems  of  existence,  perceives  that  he  must 
work  out  his  own  solutions,  and  that  others  can  only  yield  him  stray 
hints  and  suggestions.  He  must  construct  his  own  theory  of  the. 
universe,  whether  good,  bad,>or  indifferent,  as  best  he  may  ;  and  it  is 
inevitable  that,  if  he  honestly  does  the  work  for  himself,  without 
filching  from  others  unverified  thought  (a  theft  which  always  betrays 
itself),  the  structure  will  bear  more  or  less  trace  of  his  own  individu- 
ality, yes,  of  his  own  imperfection.  But  its  value  will  depend  wholly 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  original  thought  it  embodies.  As 
Theology,  reconstructed  on  a  basis  of  mental  freedom,  becomes  a 
Science  worthy  of  the  name,  radicals  (under  which  term  I  would  in- 
clude all  thinkers  really  free)  will  find  more  and  more  in  common  ; 
but^at  present.  Theology  is  no  Science,  and  must  be  begun  from  the 
very  foundation.  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  termed  without 
arrogance  —  "  The  Radical  Theology,*'  —  and  I  have  chosen  for  this 
lecture  \|)|at  seems  to  me  a  more  modest  title, —  "A  Radical's  The- 
ology." We  must  think,  and  speak,  each  for  himself.  Under  this 
name,  therefore,  I  ask  leave  to  present,  roughly  outlined,  as  it  were, 
in  charcoal  or  in  chalk,  a  sketch  of  Theology  as  it  lies  in  my  own 
mind.  It  must  be  brief  and  imperfect,  at  the  best,  touching  only  on 
the  gravest  questions  with  which  life  confronts  us,  and  is  offered  only 
as  a  crude  first  draught ;  yet,  rash  as  may  be  the  attempt,  it  may  pro- 
voke better  ones  from  other  quarters,  and  thus  subserve  the  cause  of 
truth.  If  it  helps  but  a  single  soul  to  a  deeper  faith,  I  am  more  than 
content  that  it  should  be  the  lowest  stone  of  the  temple. 

The  Grand  Postulate  of  Science. 

All  Science  must  have  a  starting  point,  a  primary  datum,  a  funda- 
mental postulate,  —  something  which  cannot  itself  be  either  proved 
or  disproved,  but  must  be  taken  for  granted  in  every  attempt  at  proof 
or  disproof.  I  cannot  better  or  more  succinctly  express  what  seems 
to  be  the  essence  of  this  universal  scientific  postulate,  than  by  the 
simple  words,  Faith  in  the  Universe.     By  this  I  meaxv  ^.yv.  ^s>^>axcc^ 
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tion,  deeper  than  any  argument  can  reach,  that  the  universe  is  a 
whole  or  unit,  that  all  its  parts  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
perfect  mutual  adaptation,  and  that  all  its  laws  are  harmonious  ele- 
ments of  one  underlying,  all-penetrating,  all-comprehensive  Law.  In 
other  words,  I  mean  that  the  assumption  of  a  perfect  unity  in  limitless 
variety  is  the  absolute  condition  of  all  scientific  study  of  existence. 
This  cannot  be  proved ;  but  if  it  is  denied,  all  Science  is  at  an  end, 
—  all  argument  becomes  self-destructive,  since  the  adaptation  of  pre- 
mise to  con%lusipn  is  destroyed  by  this  very  denial.  If  tliought  and 
being  are  unrelated,  thought  is  null  and  valueless.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
necessary  postulate  that,  if  Science  or  Knowledge  is  possible,  all 
things  are  in  harmony  as  integrants  of  one  harmonious  whole.  The 
relation  of  the  knowing  to  the  known,  of  human  faculties  to  their 
object,  must  in  consequence  be  real  and  not  illusive  ;  something  is 
known,  and  human  faculties  are  fitted  to  know  it  The  question  of 
the  "  veracity  of  the  human  faculties  "  is  only  part  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive question,  —  that  of  the  veracity  of  the  Universe,  To  answer 
the  latter  aflirmatively,  answers  the  former  also,  and  furnishes  a  suf- 
ficient basis  for  Science  ;  to  answer  the  former  only,  does  not  furnish 
such  a  basis.  The  larger  assumption,  if  valid,  includes  the  smaller ; 
but  the  smaller  assumption  is  insufficient,  unless  supplemented  by 
another,  and  these  two  are  one  in  the  larger.  That  is,  to  assume  the 
"  veracity  of  the  faculties  '*  is  only  to  assume  that  the  faculties  are 
fitted  to  know  ;  but  this  goes  for  nothing,  unless  it  is  further  assumed 
that  they  lio  know,  which  is  to  assume  the  knoivableness  of  the  object  of 
hunuledge^  or  the  unity  of  Being.  The  Unity  of  the  Universe,  in- 
cluding both  Being  and  Thought,  is  therefore  the  necessary  postulate 
of  Science  or  Knowledge,  and  without  it  I  cannot  see  how  Science  is 
at  all  possible  ;  doubt  on  this  point  is  doubt  of  the  very  possibility  of 
Science. 

Now  faith  in  the  universe  as  a  unit,  includes  faith  in  man  and  all 
his  faculties,  as  part  of  the  universe.  If  his  senses  furnish  a  valid 
basis  for  Physical  Science,  as  surely  do  his  higher  faculties  furnish  a 
valid  basis  for  Spiritual  Science.  I  claim,  of  course,  no  more  certainty 
for  Theology,  or  Spiritual  Science,  than  is  accorded  to  Physical  Sci- 
ence ;  but  I  claim  as  much.  They  stand  on  the  same  footing,  and 
have  an  equal  right  to  be.  Faith  in  the  universe,  therefore,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  Science,  and  which  cannot  be  invalidated 
without  invalidating  Science  itself,  yields  directly  the  grand,  funda- 
mental, and  exhaustless  principle  from  which  I  deduce  my  entire 
Theology,  namely,  Faith  in  Man. 
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The  Grand  Postulate  of  Scientific  Theology. 

Faith  in  bian^  therefore,  is  the  ground  of  a  truly  scientific  Theol- 
ogy, the  soil  out  of  which  it  grows.  I  cannot  allege  any  reasons  for 
this  faith,  because,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  part  of  that  universal  postu- 
late which  underlies  all  reasons.  Faith  in  the  Universe  as  a  Unit  is 
the  common  basis  df  all  science  in  general ;  faith  in  man,  a  special 
part  of  the  universe,  is, the  basis  of  the  special  science  of  Theology. 
I  find  practical  confirmation  of  my  faith  in  man,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  on  this  very  same  faith  rests  the  whole  fabric  of  modem,  and  in 
particular  of  American,  civilization.*  Faith  in  man,  —  faith  in  the 
nobility  of  human  nature,  —  is  not  this  the  great  idea  which  America 
was  born  to  represent,  which  she  is  fast  learning  to  represent  most 
magnificently,  and  by  the  influence  of  which  she  is  yet  destined  to 
renovate  and  educate  the  entire  human  race  ?  She  is  built  socially 
and  politically  on  this  idea  of  the  transcendent  worth  of  man  as  man, 
•—  she  must  yet  be  built  ecclesiastically  on  the  same  idea.  Democ- 
racy in  the  state,  democracy  in  the  Church,  yes,  democracy  in  the 
**  Kingdom  of  God."  The  Kingdom  of  God,  as  the  Hebrews  named 
the  ideal  of  society,  is  not  a  monarchy, —  the  metaphor  is  mislead- 
ing, and  poorly  chosen ;  it  is  rather  a  spiritual  republic,  in  whicb 
none  is  "  Lord,"  but  all  are  brethren,  while  God  is  the  Organic  Law^ 
and  Conserving  Love,  and  Immanent  Life  of  the  whole.  I  find,, 
therefore,  the  spring  and  germ  of  my  entire  Theology  in  the  very 
idea  which  is  the  inspiration  of  American  civilization. 

The  Anthropology  of  Faith. 

My  faith  in  man  is  so  profound,  that  in  all  the  vast  compass  of  the 
known  universe,  I  behold  nothing  so  august  and  sublime  as  he. 
Behind  the  eclipsing  darkness  of  follies,  imperfections,  and  crimes, 
there  shines  a  Human  Nature  of  peerless  splendor,  shooting  random 
gleams  of  glory  athwart  the  skies  of  history,  and  kindling  the  deep- 
est gloom  with  ruddy  premonitions  of  the  dawn.  Through  the  long 
line  of  bloody  and  multitudinous  tracks,  stretching  behind  the  hosts 
of  humanity  like  a  comet-train  of  blackness  on  the  noonday  beauty 
of  outward  nature,  I  see  threads  of  gold  intertwisted  witk  the  som- 
bre strands,  —  trails  of  shining  foot-prints,  that  with  a  diviner  lustre 
out-dazzle  the  sun,  and  betray  the  presence  of  the  immanent  Spirit 
in  the  march  of  Man  through  Time.  The  rags  and  tatters  of  the 
Actual  cannot  conceal  the  matchless  symmetry  of  the  Ideal.  What 
rainbow  sinks  not  into  a  gaudy  daub  beside  the  humblest  virtue  ? 
What  rose  or  lily  of  the  valley  loses  not  all  its  perlMtCkft.  )a^'^\A&.^^ 
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sweet  fragrance  of  unselfish  love  ?  To  learn  what  beauty  is,  forget 
the  magnificent  adornings  of  the  temple,  and  gaze  on  the  heart  of 
the  sincere  worshipper.  The  typhoon  and  the  earthquake  are  strong, 
—  but  a  righteous  will  is  stronger.  The  constellations  of  the 
heavens  are  sublime,  —  but  thought  is  sublimer.  The  blue  skies  of 
June  are  pure, — but  love  is  purer.  Man  is  the  grandest  thing  in 
Nature,  and  the  Soul  is  the  grandest  thing  in  Man.  Faith  in  man 
teaches  me  that  consciousness  is  nobler  than  unconsciousness,  that 
human  consciousness  is  nobler  than  brute  consciousness,  that  human 
mtellect  is  nobler  than  human  senses,  that  human  conscience  and 
human  love  are  nobler  than  human  intellect  The  crown  of  man  is 
his  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  Faith  in  man  is  faith  in  the  best  and 
noblest  in  him,  —  the  Soul,  knowing  and  reverencing  the  eternal  dis- 
tinctions of  true  and  false,  beautiful  and  ugly,  right  and  wrong,  sac- 
rificing even  life  itself  for  an  idea  or  a  principle,  clambering  over  the 
sharp  fiints  of  misery,  and  through  the  filthy  bogs  of  sin,  up  to  the 
shining  heights  of  ideal  purity,  power,  and  love.  So  deep  and  vast 
is  my  faith  in  man,  that  I  cannot  be  overtaken  by  surprise  at  the 
sublimest  outgrowth  of  human  nature.  You  point  me  to  the  Bibles  of 
mankind,  —  I  read  noble  and  precious  words,  also  false  and  foolish 
ones,  and  I  answer,  — "  Humanity  is  diviner  than  all  its  products ; 
there  will  be  grander  Scriptures  still."  You  point  me  to  the  saints 
and  heroes  of  old,  to  Moses  and  Jesus  and  the  rest,  and  I  answer, 
-— "  Humanity  is  diviner  than  all  her  sons ;  she  is  not  yet  smitten 
with  barrenness ;  there  are  other  prophets  and  apostles,  other  Words 
of  God  to  come,  not  less  grand,  perhaps  grander  even  than  these,  — 
who  shall  tell  ?  Soul  is  more  than  souls  ;  human  nature  is  too  vast 
and  deep  to  be  exhausted  or  uttered  in  any  man,  even  of  the  loftiest 
stature.  It  will  take  the  all  of  men,  throughout  the  whole  of  time, 
to  realize  the  grandeur  of  Humanity.  Look  for  its  limit  in  nothing 
Jessi" 

Destiny  draws  Nature,  —  Nature  prefigures  Destiny.  Aspiration 
is  the  index  of  the  future.  Capacity  is  the  measure  of  ultimate 
•achievement  To  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  soul,  read  the  starr)' 
heavens  of  its  constitution ;  Science,  studying  the  relation  of  organ 
and  function,  gives  ample  sanction  to  such  astrology.  I  see  in  the 
liuman  soul  faculties  that  lay  hold  on  the  infinite  and  the  eternal, — 
that  feed  it  with  the  everlastingness  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  Cood  ;  I  see  a  divine  hope  ever  hovering  above  it,  and  winning  it 
•up  to  loftier  summits ;  I  see  it  toiling  up  the  steep  with  immortal 
aspiration,  and  achieving  painfiilly  a  gradual  yet  real  ascent.  I  see 
powers  that  find  here  as  little  scope  for  action^  as  the  wings  of  the 
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*yoiing  eagle  find  in  its  cooping  shell,  or  the  cotyledons  of  the  genn 
in  the  damp  mould  through  which  they.push ;  I  see  the  soul  obeymi^ 
by  irresistible  attraction  the  loadstone  of  Eternity,  and  rising  upward 
day  by  day ;  I  see  it  moving  towards  the  asymptote  of  its  Ideal  by 
the  path  of  the  h3rperbola.  How  can  I  help  exclaiming,  with  awe 
and  reverence,  —  "  Thou  art  the  heir  of  the  universe  1  Who  or  what 
shall  set  bounds  to  thy  upward  course  ?  Surely  not  the  Grave ! 
Man  is  too  great,  too  grand,  too  wonderfiil,  to  perish  1  The  distor-  ' 
dons  of  his  character  are  a  libel  on  the  sublimity  of  bis  nature,  -^ 
the  two  must  yet  become  harmonious,  his  future  must  yet  fulfil  the 
prophecy  of  his  present  Yes,  eternal  life  is  lodged  in  that  perish- 
able body,  —  Man  shall  live  forever  1  Faith  in  man  is  faith  in  im- 
mortality I " 

Anthropology  the  Root  op  Theology. 

But  faith  in  man  has  a  sublimer  lesson  still  to  teach.  Science  has 
not  yet  pronounced  the  Name  of  Names,-— can  she  utter  that  one 
majestic  word  for  which  the  soul  forever  listens  ? 

"The  truths  of  Theology,"  it  is  said  in  a  recent  able  essay,  "  are 
not  topics  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  of  faith."     Such,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  the  plea  of  superstition,  and  how  shall  we  dis- 
tinguish between  superstition   and  religion?    Clearly  by  Science 
alone,  sifting  out  the  false  and  verifying  the  true.     The  pathway  of 
history  is  lined  on  either  side  with  the  corpses  of  superstitiou^ideas, 
pierced  by  arrows  of  light  from  the  bow  of  Science.     Is  the  idea  of 
God  to  add  one  more  to  these  ?    Shall  the  future  rear  a  mausoleum 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  hope  of  humanity,  and  inscribe  for  epi- 
taph —  "  Here  lies  Religion,  the  Last  of  Superstitions  ? "    From  the 
oracles  of  Science  must  the  answer  come.     If  the  belief  in  a  God  is 
hung  betwixt  earth  and  heaven,  with  no  basis  but  fiction,  and  no 
guarantee  but  "  faith,"  it  will  share  the  doom  of  all  other  castles  in 
the  air.     Profounder  was  the  seership  of  antiquity —  •*  Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God."    Deeper  is  the  insight  which  discerns  the 
coming  empire  of  Science  over  all  the  thoughts  of  men.     Is  the 
being  of  God  a  truth  ?    And  can  this  truth  be  known  ?    Then  the 
being  of  God  is  a  truth  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  but  a  syn- 
onyme  for  Science.     Science  alone  discriminates  between  Religion 
and  Superstition.     "  Faith  "  has  been  sadly  overworked.     It  is  the 
universal  substratum  of  Science,  but  cannot  be  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice  at  every  emergency,  as  a  "  Deus  ex  machina."     Like  stalwart 
Atlas  in  the  fable,  it  supports  the  world,  but  leaves  the  bearing  of 
lesser  weights  to  other  shoulders. 
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The  gravest  question  of  the  ages,  rising  phoenix-like  from  the 
ashes  of  each  past  solution,  is  this :  —  **  Is  the  mysterious  Power 
which  fills  the  universe,  a  conscious  Spirit,  or  an  unconscious  Force? 
Is  it  Love  or  Fate  that  holds  the  throne  of  Being?"  To  this  ques- 
tion, I  deduce  my  answer  from  faith  in  man,  as  part  of  the  one  great 
postulate  of  universal  Science.  Man  is  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
The  conscious,  spiritual  life  he  manifests,  is  infinitely  grander  than 
any  unconscious  Force, — infinitely  diviner  than  any  dead,  impersonal 
God.  I  believe  in  a  spiritual  God,  because  I  supremely  reverence 
the  spiritual  nature  of  Man,  and  attribute  to  the  Mystery  of  Mysteries, 
the  Inscrutable  Origin  of  Life,  the  highest,  not  the  lowest,  that  I 
know.  Does  any  one  accuse  me  of  *'  anthropomorphism  ? "  Nay,  not 
so  ;  I  believe  in  no  anthropomorphic  God,  but  in  theomorphic  Man. 
I  claim  that  Science  justifies  my  thought  The  question  is  simply 
between  consciousness  and  unconsciousness, — which  is  the  higher 
mode  of  being?    To  answer  consciousness^  is  to  put  faith  in   man, 

^  place  him  at  the  head  of  known  and  finite  existence,  and  give  him 
'*  dominion  in  the  head  and  breast"  To  answer  unconsciousness^  is  to 
pour  contempt  on  man  with  his  magnificent  spiritual  nature,  to  place 
him  below  the  ape,  the  ape  below  the  starfish,  the  starfish  below 
the  shrub,  the  shrub  below  the  brick  and  granite  of  these  walls ; 
it  is  to  invert  the  order  of  the  universe.  Do  we  mean  that,  when  we 
call  God  impersonal  ?  Tell  me  whether  you  hold  him  per^nal  or 
imperSonal,  conscious  or  unconscious,  and  I  will  tell  you  in  return 
the  depth  of  your  faith  in  Man.  The  higher  modes  of  being  add  to, 
they  do  not  subtract  from,  or  conflict  with,  the  lower  modes.  To  the 
life  of  inorganic  matter,  the  plant  adds  vegetative  life ;  to  this,  the 
brute  adds  conscious  animal  life ;  to  this,  man  adds  conscious  spir- 
itual life  ;  to  this  God  adds  —  what  only  He  can  know.  He  is  in- 
finitely more  than  conscious,  doubtless  ;  but  that  does  not  destroy 
his  consciousness.  To  deny  God*s  personality,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
has  done,  on  the  score  of  its  being  a  "  degradation,"  is  to  despise 
Human  Nature  more  vigorously  even  than  John  Calvin  despised  it ; 
Calvin  believed  it  fallen  from  a  high  estate,  —  Spencer  would  make 
it  native  to  the  degradation  which  is  its  inevitable  lot  With  the 
deepest  conviction,  I  af!irm  that  faith  in  man  is  the  only  root  of  a 
high  and  ennobling  and  inspiring  faith  in  God. 

True  Science  is  the  last  to  forget  the  Divine  Incomprehensibility, 
or  reduce  the  Infinite  Spirit  to  a  "dead  certainty."     She  supremely, 
reverences  tliat  element  in  man's  being  which  fills  him  with  a  sense 
of  awful  mystery,  as  he  confronts  the  Sphynx-like  face  of  Nature. 

Into  those  stony  eyes,  vfVdch  tv^xei  xcvon^^ot  m^ftt  vulth  a  glance  of 
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recognition  his  anxious  gaze,  he  peers,  and  peers  in  vain ;  to  those 
stony  lips  he  puts  his  ear,  and  listens  with  throbbing  heart  for  the 
answer  which  never  issues  from  the  stem,  shut  gates.  Beauty  ^beyond 
the  power  of  genius  even  to  hint  in  the  poem  or  on  the  canvas,  — 
order  and  system  profounder  than  the  most  audacious  plummet  of 
physical  science  can  sink,  —  terrific  energy  which  convulses  a  world 
with  cataclysms,  or  whelms  it  beneath  floods  of  lava  poured  hissiiig 
hot  from  the  fiery  goljlets  of  volcanoes,  —  all  this,  man  beholds  with 
speechless  awe,  and  trembles  at  his  own  utter  insignificance.  His 
passionate  interrogation  dashes  against  the  enormous  cliffs  of  Nature, 
and  retreats,  like  a  spent  wave,  without  response.  This  mysterious 
Force,  which  is  so  fearful  in  the  moving  glacier  and  the  upheaving 
continent,  so  lovely  and  ephemeral  in  the  dainty  butterfly,  so  glorious 
and  sublime  in  the  dance  of  lustrous  spheres,  —  is  it  a  dreadful  Fate 
which  rolls  unconscious,  with  unpitying  tvheels,  or  an  Infinite  Love 
which  tenderly  responds  to  the  timid  upliftings  of  his  spirit  ?  Who 
shall  reply  ?  I  look  first  on  the  puny  figure  of  Man,  then  on  the 
boundless  expanse  of  Nature  ;  and  the  reply  comes  inwardly  from 
faith  in  man, — "If  the  soul  which  burns  in  that  petty  prison  of 
flesh  and  bone,  and  kindles  the  fires  of  thought  and  feeling  in  that 
glowing  face,  has  no  counterpart  in  the  vastness  it  contemplates,  then 
let  not  Man  fall  down  and  worship  Nature,  but  let  Nature  fall  down 
and  worship  Man !  By  as  much  as  Nature  is  vaster  than  man's 
body,  by  so  much  is  his  soul  vaster  than  she  I  A  conscious,  living, 
loving  human  soul,  flung  into  one  scale  of  the  balance,  will  make  a 
soulless  universe  in  the  other  kick  the  beam.  The  fountain  leaps 
not  higher  than  its  source ;  the  sublime  consciousness  of  the  soul 
springs  out  of  no  unconscious  Nature.  Faith  in  man  is  pledge  and 
demonstration  of  God  !  " 

To  sum  up  my  thought  in  brief.  Faith  in  the  Universe  as  a  unit, 
the  necessary  postulate  of  universal  Science,  includes  faith  in  Man,  the 
postulate  of  a  scientific  Theology.  From  this  principle,  scientifically 
applied,  flow  the  great  truths  of  immortality  and  a  spiritual  God. 
For  me,  this  is  enough ;  and  for  this  I  claim  the  sanction  of  those 
very  principles  and  methods  which  have  built  up  the  entire  structure 
of  modem  Science.  When  Theology  has  been  taught  to  cast  off*  the 
leading-strings  of  Authority,  to  which  she  now  clings  in  childish 
terror,  and  to  stand  erect  in  the  native  dignity  of  Freedom,  Physical 
Science  will  listen  respectfully  to  her  claim  to  equal  rights  and  loving 
sisterhood.  The  antagonism  of  Theology  and  Science  (so  frequently 
and  persistently  misrepresented  as  the  antagonism  of  Science  and 
"ReVjgion),  will  then  disappear  in  a  )ust  and  exvdvLivcv^^^cfc. 

Francis  ¥aaa^gwoo\>  KKw^a. 


THEISM. 

MAKE  us  a  God,"  said  man; 
Power  first  the  voice  obeyed. 
And  soon  a  monstrous  form 
Its  worshippers  dismayed; 
Uncouth  and  huge,  by  nations  rude  adored, 
With  savage  rites  and  sacrifice  abhorred. 

^  Make  us  a  God,"  said  man ; 
And  next  the  voice  obeyed, 
Lowly,  serene,  and  grand, 
Uprose  the  Athenean  maid, 
The  perfect  statue,  Greece,  with  wreathed  brows. 
Adores  in  festal  rites  and  lyric  vows. 

''Make  us  a  God,"  said  man; 
Religion  followed  art. 
And  answered,   "  Look  within, 
God  is  in  thine  own  heart, — 
His  noblest  image  there  and  holiest  shrine,  • 

Silent  revere — and  be  thyself  divine." 

W.  J.  Foflc 


WOMAN     IN     SOCIETY. 

OUTSIDE  of  the  domestic  sphere,  where  woman  reigns  supreme, 
there  is  another  sphere  where  her  supremacy  is  equally  assured. 
That  sphere  is  society. 

By  society  I  mean  something  more  than  sociability  j  the  morning 
call,  the  evening  visit,  the  coterie,  the  assembly,  the  ball.  I  mean 
something  more  than  general  polite  intercourse  outside  of  business. 
The  social  world  includes  dress,  manners,  and  polite  customs  ;  it  is 
a  world  of  opinions  and  sentiments  :  it  has  its  beliefs,  its  codes  of 
morals,  its  systems  of  faith  ;  its  standards  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. It  is  a  complete  world.  It  is  ruled  by  women  :  men  exist  in 
it  as  a  class  disfranchised.  The  powers  that  govern  in  it  are  unseen : 
they  sit  in  secret,  in  secret  they  deliberate  and  frame  decrees. 
Silently  the  decrees  are  promulgated  ;  silently  they  are  obeyed.  The 
reign  of  anthority  in  this  realm  is  absolute.  As  I  have  said,  it 
touches  every  phase  of  the  outer  and  inner  life.  Nothing  may  resist 
it.     Schools,  Colleges,  Churches,  Laws,  are  weak  besidp  it     It  un- 
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dertakes  and  accomplishes  what  statutes  attempt  at  their  peril.  It 
confesses  no  responsibility  to  common  sense  or  religion,  to  sdence, 
or  to  philosophy.  . 

This  world,  I  need  not  say,  is  the  world  of  Fashion.  This  author- 
ity is  the  authority  of  Fashion.  The  modes  of  existence  fall  under 
its  supervision.  It  tells  people  what  they  shall  eat  and  drink,  and 
when  ;  how  many  courses  they  shall  have  for  dinner,  and  what  shall 
be  the  order  of  the  wines ;  when  it  is  proper  to  visit,  and  in  what 
array.  Now  it  plants  a  globe  of  false  hair  on  the  nape  of  the  neck : 
then  it  seats  it  on  the  back  of  the  head ;  anon  it  mounts  it  on  top.  . 
On  the  day  before  yesterday,  it  precariously  attached  to  the  cerebel- 
lum a  slight  fabric  of  silk  and  lace,  which  k  calls  a  hat,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  head  to  the  fury  of  the  elements ;  yesterday  it  piled  up  a 
huge  peak  high  above  the  crown,  and  stuffed  it  with  artificial  flowers 
in  front  To-day  it  places  aji  elegant  little  mat  on  the  bump  of 
reverence.  What  it  will  be  to-morrow  who  can  prophecy?  At  one 
time  it  demands  for  each  lady  a  circle  of  several  yards'  circimiference, 
coupled  with  the  privilege  of  sweeping  the  pavement  with  her  train. 
Straightway,  another  humor  prevails,  and  the  skirt  is  as  limp  and 
scrimp  as  a  beggar's,  and  ornamented  boots  are  exhibited  beneath. 
The  people  protest  against  sumptuary  laws  when  enacted  by  the 
State,  but  when  Fashion  passes  them,  obedience  is  instant  and  un- 
complaining. 

The  despotism  touches  the  region  of  mind  and  morals.  Why  arc 
women  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  city  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
before  the  First  of  October?  Fashion  forbids.  Why  are  women 
ashamed  to  be  known  as  earning  money  ?  Fashion  says  it  is  improper* 
Why  do  women  saunter  about  the  streets,  or  waste  the  time  in  novd- 
reading  and  gossip,  instead  of  engaging  in  some  profitable  occupa- 
tion ?  Fashion  decrees  that  they  shall  do  so.  Why  do  women  dis- 
courage their  sex  from  pursuing  lucrative  professions  ?  Fashion  gives 
them  the  law.  Why  do  women  favor  all  sorts  of  conservatism,  and 
frown  upon  every  sort  of  reform  ?  Fashion  is  their  inspire*  Why 
do  they  encourage  social  customs  that  are  proved  to  be  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  the  health  and  virtue  of  the  community  ?  Fashion  pro- 
nounces those  customs  elegant  and  admirable,  and  they  submit 
They  are  in  league  with  fashion  and  must  sustain  its  influence. 

The  world  of  fashion  is  woman's  world  ;  she  controls  there ;  and 
her  control,  as  I  have  said,  is  omnipotent  over  both  sexes.     "  She 
ties  her  own  limbs,  she  corrupts  her  own  sisters,  she  demoralizes  civ- 
ilization, then  folds  her  arms,  and  calls  it  religion,  or  steps  back  and   . 
calls  it  taste."     Demosthenes  said,  '^  Measures  which  the  statesman 
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has  meditated  a  whole  year,  may  be  overturned  in  a<lay  by  a  womaxL** 
Montesquieu  complains  that  people  *' judge  of  a  government  by  the 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  not  also  by  the  women  who  sway 
those  men." 

Now,  what  I  complain  of  is  this  :  that  America  has  no  social 
world  of  her  own  —  based  on  her  own  ideas.  Women  in  America 
have  no  social  position  that  represents  American  womanhood.  Mov- 
ing in  the  sphere  of  Fashion,  implicated  in  its  arrangements,  bound 
by  its  laws,  submissive  to  its  decrees,  lending  themselves  to  its  infiu- 
.  cnces,  they  do  not  inform  that  sphere  with  their  own  spirit,  or  moidd 
it  by  their  own  intelligence.  They  are  subjects  then,  not  queens, 
satellites,  not  sultanas.  They  take  their  orders  from  the  old  world. 
Paris  tells  them  how  they  must  dress.  I  do  not  complain  of  that, 
for  they  would  probably  dress  very  badly,  if  they  did  not  obey  Pari& 
London  tells  them  what  they  must  think.  The  old  common  law  of 
England  shapes  their  ideas  of  masculine  and  feminine  character, 
and  of  the  proper  relations  between  man  and  women.  Further  back 
than  that,  the  ancient  canon  law  dictates  their  beliefs  in  regard  to 
the  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities,  of  women.  Neither  feminine 
ethics  nor  politics  belong  to  the  New  World.  The  pageantry  of  social 
life  is  but  an  exaggerated  visitation  of  a  pomp  that  has  become  un- 
real in  the  lands  of  its  origin. 

The  power  of  Fashion  in  America  is  tremendous  :  it  is  nowhere 
more  formidable.  But  it  is  not  American  power.  It  is  not  wielded 
in  American  interests.  It  does  not  confer  dignity  on  American  char- 
acter, or  convey  the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  America  has  no  social  life  of  its  own.  Such  life  has  been 
dreamed  of,  has  been  here  and  there  attempted,  but  it  has  never 
been  inaugurated.  I  can  remember,  myself,  the  time  when  a  lady, 
now  for  some  years  dead,  a  lady  of  breeding  and  accomplishment, 
drew  about  herself  the  brilliant  men  and  women,  and  made-  her 
parlors  more  fascinating  than  any  place  of  entertainment.  For 
young  men  to  be  introduced  there,  was  a  privilege  ;  for  old  men  to 
go  there  was  a  delight  The  hackneyed  phrase,  **  tlie  feast  of  reason, 
and  the  flow  of  soul,"  was  something  more  than  a  phrase  as  applied 
to  her  assemblies. 

I  could  mention  another  who  devoted  herself,  deliberately  and 
with  conscience,  to  the  cultivation  of  such  a  worthy  social  spirit,  as 
would  bring  intellect,  elegance,  and  grace,  into  the  foreground,  and 
strengthen  the  refining  forces  in  the  c\\x.  Her  house  was  the  resort 
of  people  who  wished  sympathy  in  liberal  culture.  Politicians, 
editors,  journalbts,  poets,  artists,  men  and  women  of  letters,  ladies 
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and  gentlemen  of  the  world,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  inter- 
course in  her  rooms.  There  one  might  be  sure  of  finding  somebody 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  see.  There  one  could  learn  the  latest  fact  in 
science,  hear  of  the  last  poem,  meet  the  newest  candidate  for  literary 
honors.  There  one  could  recruit  his  intelligence,  sharpen  his  wit, 
refresh  his  memory,  expand  his  sympathies,  improve  his  taste.  The 
influence  of  good  women  was  supreme  there,  and  women  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeling  what  their  influence  might  become.  This  she 
felt  was  the  highest  use  she  could  make  of  her  home  ;  this  justified 
the  furniture  and  the  decorations.  For  this,  no  pains  were  excessive, 
no  thoughtfulness  extravagant  She  would  deny  herself  many  things 
for  this.  She  would  save  her  strength ;  she  would  economize  her 
means  ;  she  would  go  out  of  her  way  to  find  those  who  would  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  her  social  gatherings,  or  who  would  appreciate 
their  influence.  This  was  her  interest,  her  aim.  It  was  a  noble  one. 
It  served  good  uses.  Other  women  were  ambitious  of  shining  in 
the  fashionable  circle,  of  being  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  their 
dresses,  the  sumptuousness  of  their  apartments,  the  costliness  of  their 
equipage,  the  delicacy  of  their  suppers.  She  was  ambitious  of  being 
distinguished  by  the  quality  of  the  persons  who  met  at  her  house, 
and  by  the  brilliancy  of  conversations  in  her  saloons.  She  had  no 
equipage ;  her  entertainments  were  simple ;  the  dressing  was  not 
extravagant  But  women  there  were  women ;  intelligence  was  intel- 
ligence, and  wit  was  wit 

Why  should  not  many  women  in  their  circles  do  this  ?  Why  should 
not  all  women  aim  at  doing  it  ? 

There  are  two  reasons,  which  I  will  frankly  state.  I.  Women  are 
not  educated  ;  and  until  they  are  educated  they  cannot  perform  these 
duties  they  owe  to  society.  They  are  not  educated.  The  reason 
why  women  lack  social  influence  is  not  that  they  are  overworked ; 
they  have  more  leisure  than  their  grandmothers  had.  It  is  not  that 
their  world  is  larger.  The  individual  circle  is  no  larger  than  they 
choose  to  have  it  It  is  not  that  the  conditions  of  social  intercourse 
have  changed.  The  conditions  of  social  intercourse  are  such  as  we 
make  them.  The  chief  reason  is  that  fashionable  women  have  not 
the  intellectual  dignity  and  culture  that  is  demanded  for  a  noble 
social  intercourse.  They  lead  in  fashion,  in  gaiet}',  in  amusements, 
in  the  dance,  in  the  tableaux,  in  the  private  theatricals  ;  but  not  in 
conversation.     The  feminine  intellect  does  not  do  itself  justice. 

In  social  meetings  it  is  observed,  the  men  draw  together  and  talk 
politics,  business,  social  movements,  art,  poetry,  literature;  the 
women  cluster  together,  and  talk  dress  or  house-keepmg.     It  was  a 
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bad  sign  last  winter,  that  ladies  had  receptions  for  one  -another  aft 
hours  which  would  have  excluded  gendemen,  even  if  they  had  been 
invited.  It  b  a  bad  sign  that,  as  if  losing  faith  in  their  power  to 
entertain,  they  resort  to  hired  musicians,  and  even  parlor  tlMsatric«l% 
to  amuse ;  hiding  themselves  behind  a  piano  cover,  or  a  painted 
screen ;  pleasant  devices  for  keeping  up  appearances  when  poWer  is 
wanting. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  state  of  things  should  be.  Aooording 
to  the  last  census,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  the  white 
males  were  in  excess  of  the  white  females  by  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  souls.  In  California  there  are  three  men  to  every 
woman :  in  Washington  four  men  to  every  woman  ;  in  Nevada  eig^t 
men  to  every  woman ;  in  Colorado  there  are  to  every  woman  twenty 
men.  The  disparity  exists  all  over  the  country.  The  result  of  it  it 
that  the  masculine  element  overbears  the  feminine«  Woman  ctt 
always  hold  their  own  better  by  feminine  arts  then  by  feminine 
acquisitions.  Piquancy  is  found  to  be  more  available  than  know* 
ledge.  Where  women  are  in  such  demand  for  wives,  is  it  likely 
that  the  higher  accomplishments  will  get  the  better  of  the  artificial 
ones  ?  Will  not  the  arts  of  pleasing  be  devel<^d  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  arts  of  influence?  Why  should  not  the  demand  for 
wives  that  cannot  be  supplied,  and  that  makes  the  hand  of  every 
young  woman  a  prize  somewhere,  tend  to  make  woman  fanciful  and 
frivolous  ?  Why  should  it  not  discourage  careful  training  ?  What 
merchant  brings  to  the  market  goods  that  are  not  wanted  ?  Who 
pays  gold  when  coppers  will  do  as  well  ?  If  woman  can  rule  men  by 
their  fascinations  which  are  all  made  to  their  hands,  by  nature,  it  b 
asking  a  good  deal  that  they  should  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of 
acquiring  accomplishments  which  may  possibly  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  ruling  at  all,  and  at  all  events  make  their  rule  less  brilliant  and 
absolute.  To  rule  in  society  is  a  dull  and  tame  ambition  as  con^ 
pared  with  the  excitement  of  immediate  conquest  by  a  bright  eye,  or 
a  sunny  smile.  The  young  men  do  not  ask  culture,  are  not  attracted 
by  intelligence,  are  repelled  by  knowledge.  Why  should  the  women 
supply  what  is  not  wanted  ? 

A  difference  in  social  arrangement,  too,  makes  a  difference  in 
manners,  where  such  a  thing  exists  as  mutual  dependence  ;  looking 
up  and  lifting  up,  respect  and  compassion,  deference  and  pity.  Each 
has  a  place  to  fill,  and  a  part  to  play.  Each  must  yield  something. 
The  weakest  have  their  claims  ;  the  poorest  their  privileges.  But 
among  us,  a  rule  holds  that  finds  expression  with  vulgar  saying— 
^  One  man  is  as  good  ^  2^Q!Ccv&t^  ^xA  \^\X&x  Nsv^^^    ^^Sak&l  v&  (br  hinh 
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self.  The  individual  is  all  things  to  himself.  He  grants  no  privileges 
and  takes  no  favots.  He  is  Church  and  State ;  as  wise  and  as  good 
as  the  best ;  if  not,  the  worse  for  those  who  are  wiser  and  better.  No 
king  so  jealous  of  his  ro3ral  dignity,  as  the  Democrat  of  his  title  to 
manliness.  To  get  out  of  the  way,  or  touch  the  hat,  or  say  thank 
you,  fs  a  compromise  of  self-respect  There  must  be  no  sense  of 
obligation.  Each  must  take  as  much  as  he  can  get,  and  give  no 
more  than  he  must.  Everybody  is  gentleman  and  lady.  What  gen* 
tleman  is  going  to  drive  this  man  ?  asked  a  waiter  of  a  crowd  of  hack- 
men,  when  an  English  nobleman  waited  for  his  coach.  Every  man 
is  potentially  Congressman  and  President 

Henfy  James  tells  a  story  of  a  man  at  a  Western  Hotel  who  quietly 
removed  the  fat  from  his  own  plate  to  that  of  his  neighbor,  and  went 
on  eating  his  dinner,  as  if  he  had  done  the  civilest  act  in  the  world; 
Henry  James  takes  that  view  of  it  For  did  not  the  act  bear  witness 
to  the  very  sweetest  human  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  uncouth 
native  ?  Did  it  not  testify  to  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  neigh- 
bor ?  Did  it  not  avouch  a  kindness  as  simple  and  cordial  as  could 
exist  between  two  brothers  ?  It  certainly  did  avouch  that,  or  some- 
thing else.  This  is  the  raw  result  of  our  liberty,  which  drew  from 
some  one  the  remark,  that  the  only  liberties  he  found  in  America^ 
were  the  liberties  which  people  took  with  him. 

This  state  of  things  affects  the  social  condition  of  women.  Either 
they  share  in  this  principle  of  independence,  or  they  do  not  If  they 
do  not,  they  count  for  nothing  ;  and  may  be  spoiled  with  impunity. 
If  they  do,  they  must  take  their  chance  with  the  stronger  sex.  In 
either  case  less  deference  is  paid  to  them  as  a  sex.  And  any  pecu- 
liar social  influence  they  might  have  as  women,  is  taken  away.  Their 
feminine  character  is  not  allowed  for. 

The  condition  of  woman  in  Christendom  has,  from  time  out  of  mind^ 
been  a  servile  condition ;  she  has  had  no  status  as  a  person  before 
the  law.  The  basis  of  our  law  in  regard  to  woman,  is  the  Roman 
Code  of  Justinian,  which  allowed  to  the  married  woman  no  rights 
either  in  lands,  goods,  or  person.  She  and  all  she  possessed  belonged 
to  her  husband.  Her  legal  condition  was  servile.  But  as  if  to  make 
amends  for  all  this  public  and  private  disfranchisement,  woman  was 
sdlowed  to  reign  supreme  in  the  world  of  society.  A  slave  in  the 
sight  of  the  law,  she  was  a  mistress  in.  the  sight  of  courtesy.  Anni- 
hilated by  the  Code,  she  was  transfigured  by  chivalry ;  possessed  of 
no  authority  in  the  State,  in  the  courts,  before  the  tribunals,  she  was 
enthroned  queen  in  the  saloon ;  limited,  restricted,  plundei^d^^b\>&i^ 
bjT  the  man,  by  the  gentlemam  she  was  adored  •,  tlie  \\ctm  ol  ^wtwi% 
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and  oppression  in  every  relation  of  life  which  might  imply  that  she 
was  a  person,  with  a  dignity  that  the  State  must  respect  and  privileges 
which  the  law  must  defend,  in  her  own  sphere,  as  a  lady ;  a  being  of 
grace  and  refinement,  she  might  exert  an  influence  for  evil  or  bt 
good,  which  could  be  felt  all  through  society,  and  excite  either  the 
alarm  or  the  gratitude  of  Monarchs.  Her  very  disabilities  gave  her 
a  kind  of  protection.  If  Paganism  held  sway  over  her  civil  life,  some- 
thing of  the  savor  of  Christianity  tempered  the  arrangements  of  her 
social  life.  If  the  Pandects  held  an  iron  hand  over  one  portion  of 
her  existence,  the  Beatitudes  spread  their  gracious  protection  over 
the  other.  If  it  was  remembered  that  in  Rome  she  was  an  inferior 
creature,  it  was  not  forgotten  in  Jerusalem  that  she  was  the  Mend  and 
consoler  of  Jesus,  last  at  the  cross,  and  first  at  the  sepulchre.  The 
authority  taken  from  her  hand  was  restored  to  her  heart,  and  sAit 
ruled  by  virtue  of  that  power  which  is  above  any  power,  the  power  of 
Fashion. 

How  is  it  with  us  ?  Tough  brains  and  tender  hearts  are  woridn^ 
at  the  problem  of  woman's  disfranchisement;  shame  sends  the 
blush  to  our  cheeks  when  we  think  of  her  commercial  and  civil  dis- 
abilities. It  is  demanded  that  she  shall  have  the  full  right  to  her 
earnings  and  her  property ;  that  she  shall  have  the  right  to  self-pro- 
tection. It  is  even  demanded  that  she  shall  have  a  voice  in  making; 
the  laws  under  which  she  lives.  Let  her  be  on  a  civil  and  political 
equality  with  man,  we  cry !  A  noble  cry  it  is  ;  full  of  protection,  of 
kindness,  of  justice  ;  cry  that  means  emancipation,  privilege,  vindi- 
cation of  character ;  cry  that  means  wealth,  sanctity,  worth,  position, 
weight  of  hand  and  voice,  restoration  of  the  attributes  which  make 
the  individual  worthy  of  regard  in  the  community. 

But  this  movement  towards  the  legal  enfranchisment  of  women, 
seems  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  movement  towards  her  dethronement 
from  the  pedestal  she  once  occupied.  This  disposition  to  drag  her 
up  out  of  her  disabilities,  is  accompanied  by  a  disposition  to  bring 
her  down  from  her  exaltations ;  this  demand  that  she  be  admitted 
to  the  fields  of  labor,  and  to  the  profits  of  labor,  appears  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  feeling  that  she  is  to  be  a  mere  worker.  The  effect 
of  educating  boys  and  girls  together,  or  men  and  women,  as  is  the 
case  in  Normal  Schools,  is,  we  are  told,  to  destroy  the  sentiment  of 
romance  which  naturally  exists  between  the  sexes.  The  intellectual 
rivalry  puts  all  tenderer  feelings  to  the  rout,  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine peculiarities  are  cancelled  in  the  struggle  for  rank. 

The  same  effect  attends  the  companionship  of  men  and  women  in 
work ;  standing  on  the  same  level  with  men,  dealing  with  the  same 
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interest,  manipplating  the  same  material,  running  in  the  same  race, 
contending  for  the  same  prizes,  women  are  expected  to  take  the 
same  chances.  Gallantry  disappears ;  and  courtesy  even  is  discour- 
aged. The  delicate  respect  for  women  as  women,  deference  to  their 
finer  temperament,  readiness  to  grant  them  privileges  on  the  score 
of  their  sex,  appears  to  be  on  the  decrease ;  utilitarian  considerations 
prevail  over  sentimental  ones. 

In  a  word,  as  we  give  to  women  their  rights,  we  steal  from  them 
their  prestige.  As  we  grant  them  a  position  in  the  workshop,  we 
deprive  them  of  their  rank  in  the  parlor.  I  admit  the  compensations  : 
but  I  deplore  the  fact.  It  is  well  that  women  should  work  and  earn 
money ;  it  is  well  that  they  should  have  their  personal  rights  ;  it  is 
"^wcU  that  they  should  have  their  part  in  the  world's  affairs,  but  in  all 
this  they  simply  show  the  qualities  which  they  possess  in  common 
with  men.  Their  peculiar  qualities  are  not  employed ;  that  which 
makes  them  women,  is  not  called  out ;  we  need  women :  we  need  the 
power  of  the  feminine  quality  ;  we  need  the  genius  of  womanhood, 
displayed  in  places  where  it  can  be  seen  as  it  cannot  be  in  the  priva- 
cy of  home,  under  conditions  which  will  call  its  charm  into  play,  as 
it  is  not  called  into  play  by  any  species  of  industrial  or  public  life. 

I  know  I  am  speaking  of  something  whereof  few  people  have  the 
smallest  idea.  No  doubt  what  I  am  saying  will  seem  to  some  fanci- 
ful, and  impossible  of  realization  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  the  idea  is  a  very  simple  one ;  and  I  believe  it  is  des- 
tined, one  day,  to  come  into  prominence  as  part  of  our  social  system. 

I  insist  that,  outside  of  their  own  home,  the  becoming  and  charac- 
teristic place  for  women,  who  have  the  means,  the  leisure,  and  the 
conveniences  at  command,  is  in  society.  This  is  their  sphere  ;  a 
sphere  which  all  might  fill  to  a  degree  ;  which  some  are  qualified  to 
fill  with  wonderful  grace  ;  a  sphere  all  their  own  ;  unused  except*  so 
far  as  they  use  it ;  unoccupied,  save  as  they  occupy  it ;  a  sphere 
which  calls  into  requisition  all  their  arts,  and  uses  them  to  the  best 
efiect. 

Everything  she  has  fits  for  it,  and  without  it  nothing  that  she  has 
comes  to  its  best  uses.  Look  at  it,  —  hers  is  the  beauty  of  feature, 
and  the  grace  of  form  ;  she  has  the  privilege  of  beauty  ;  the  passion 
for  beauty,  the  power  of  fascination  which  beauty  carries.  She  knows 
the  power  of  beauty  ;  she  is  anxious  to  preserve  it ;  hers  are  the  arts 
by  which  it  is  kept  fresh  and  brilliant  to  the  last  possible  hour.  The 
arts  of  decoration  are  hers  too  ;  the  witchery  of  jewels,  and  of  gold  ; 
the  magic  of  ring  and  bracelet  and  necklace  ;  the  mystery  of  sheen 
and  color ;  the  secrets  of  dress  are  hers,  the  cunning  inventions  of 
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that  subtlest  of  brains  by  which  all  materials  are  mad^,  and  all  modn 
of  fashion  are  instituted,  I  say  nothing  about  the  marvels  of  lie  i 
head  dress ;  they  are  beyond  me.  But  silks,  and  satins,  and  velvet  | 
muslins,  tulles,  peiias,  cambrics,  and  laces,  bewilderments  of  exquigte 
thread-work,  making  beauty  gorgeous,  or  etherial  at  will,  robing  foras 
in  majesty  or  enveloping  them  in  cloud ;  all  men  feel  this,  if  they  do 
not  understand  it.  Harmony  of  color,  grace  of  form  are  chanis 
which  she  is  mistress  of  supremely.  Women  understand  this  and 
use  it  But  how  do  they  use  it  ?  See  on  Broadway,  or  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue how  they  use  it  Parading  it  out  in  the  sun  and  dust ;  ezposiiig 
it  to  the  rude  gaze  of  every  shop-boy ;  jamming  it  into  stages  and 
street  cars  ;  saving  the  Street  Commissioner  his  fees,  by  sweqpiag 
the  sidewalks  for  him.  What  a  frightful  waste  it  is,  of  decorative 
art  1  What  a  casting  of  pearls  before  swine  !  What  a  scattering  of 
fragrance  on  the  desert  air !  Were  all  the  bloom,  the  grace,  the  deli- 
cacy of  material,  the  costliness  of  art,  economized  for  the  drawing- 
room,  it  would  make  the  drawing-room  attractive  as  a  palace. 

Woman  holds  the  sceptre  of  fascination  over  men,  and  whenever 
she  beckons  with  it,  they  come  about  her.  Why  do  men  go  to  the 
theater  ?  Because  the  women  are  there  in  their  beauty.  Why  do 
they  go  to  the  opera  ?  To  see  the  beauty  of  the  women.  Why  to 
the  concert  room,  the  lecture,  the  gallery  ?  For  the  same  reasoa 
Were  the  beauty  of  God  put  in  competition  with  the  beauty  of  his 
earthly  daughters,  in  the  Sanctuary,  I  am  afraid  that  the  feminine 
loveliness  would  fill  more  churches  with  worshippers  than  the  lovdi- 
ness  of  heaven. 

Why  should  not  American  womanhood  take  charge  of  this  greit 
prerogative  ?  Why  should  this  immense  power  draw  the  other  sex  to 
streets  and  squares,  to  play  houses  and  opera  houses,  to  public  resoits 
for  amusements,  where  it  cannot  be  used  wisely  or  well ;  where  it  must 
be  flung  about  promiscuously,  squandered,  abused?  Why  should  it 
not  be  gathered  up  into  saloons  and  parlors,  and  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  refinement  ?  Why  should  the  one  place,  where  it  could 
be  used  to  advantage,  be  left  destitute  of  it,  while  the  many  places 
where  it  has  no  good  right  to  be  exerted  at  all,  must  see  it  dissipated 
in  vulgar  carelessness  ? 

The  parlor,  I  say  ;  the  parlor.  The  use  of  it  in  our  days,  seems  to 
be  lost.  It  is  a  place  to  be  elegantly  furnished  and  carefully  shut  up, 
to  be  scrupulously  dusted,  and  left  to  the  spirits  ;  the  place  of  honor 
in  all  the  house.  It  means  society,  it  means  the  gathering  together 
of  men  and  women  for  friendly  and  beautiful  intercourse.  As  its 
name  impoits,  it  is  ti^w^  taS^dx^^  \\ajc^  ^<&  ^lacft  fior  conveisatioa. 
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Everything  there  is  arranged  for  pleasant  intercourse ;  the  seats  arc 
soft,  the  light  is  tempered,  books  of  art  tempt  the  eye  and  excite  the 
fsuicy,  the  piano  suggests  music ;  books  suggest  literature,  imagina- 
tion, thought ;  the  temperature  and  air  are  carefully  managed.  Here 
is  privacy,  and  publicit)' ;  privacy,  for  no  person  comes  in  who  has 
not  a  right  to  come  in  by  invitation  or  friendship  ;  publicit}%  because 
enough  can  be  collected  there  to  make  all  varieties  of  taste  and  cul- 
ture ;  here  people  are  gathered  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  ;  they 
are  thrown  together.  Intercourse  is  on  short  lines ;  no  strain  of  vpice, 
no  effort  of  manners  required  to  reach  all.  The  most  delicate  mag- 
netism is  felt  at  once ;  the  finest  battery  plays  with  effect ;  here 
woman  is  the  centre  of  attraction  ;  the  place  belongs  to  her.  So  does 
the  quiet  evening  hour  ;  when  the  cares  of  the  day  are  over,  and  the 
warm  artificial  light  excites  the  imagination,  and  gives  feeling  pre- 
dominance over  understanding,  and  the  heart  lies  open. 

To  all  this  we  must  add  the  singular  charm  of  conversation,  which 
is  woman's  special  means  of  influence.  In  this  women  should  be  the 
mistresses.  The  feminine  voice  is  made  for  it  While  the  mascu- 
line voice  excels  in  oratory,  the  feminine  voice  surpasses  in  talk.  It 
is  soft,  flexible,  distinct  Its  sweetest  tones  are  its  lowest.  Counte- 
nance and  mein  come  in  to  increase  the  efi^ct  She  is  naturally  facile 
of  speech.  Her  perception  is  quick,  her  fiancy  nimble,  her  animal 
spirits  warm  and  high.  She  can  talk  gracefully  and  even  delight- 
fully on  small  subjects.  Her  thoughts  tend  to  dress  themselves  in 
agreeable  forms.  A  very  slight  infusion  of  the  intellectual  element 
makes  gossip  edifying,  and  gives  instructiveness  to  the  criticism  of 
neighbors.  The  rapidity  of  movement  that  makes  the  talk  of  women 
desultory,  makes  it  also  piquant,  and  gives  it  the  power  of  light  artil- 
lery. The  conversation  need  not  be  deep  or  learned ;  it  need  not 
be  remarkable  for  any  positive  quality,  and  yet  it  may  be  irresistible. 

Here,  I  insist,  are  the  materials  and  the  conditions  of  power. 
Beauty,  grace,  dress,  personal  fascination  ;  the  gift  of  persuasive  and 
eloquent  speech,  and  a  sphere  where  they  may  be  used  with  effect  If 
women  would  seize  their  opportunity  and  master  its  advantages,  they 
would  have  control  of  the  opinions  of  men.  They  would  direct  the 
movements  of  society  ;  they  would  influence  political  measures  more 
than  by  having  themselves  the  ballot.  Their  batteries  would  play 
upon  the  centres  of  power.  Why  women,  now,  carry  through  what- 
ever they  undertake,  and  they  do  it  by  the  simple  force  of  being 
women.  They  raise  the  money,  they  get  names  on  the  subscription 
paper,  they  manage  the  fairs  at  which  men  are  such  happy  victims. 
The  gigantic  furs  which  were  instituted  in  ud  o£  the  ^9LXi\Xarf  QmcL- 
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mission,  which  enabled  the  Commission  to  prosecute  its  work  to  die 
end  ;  which  thus  indirectly  saved  multitudes  of  precious  lives  ;  which 
thus  indirectly  again  strengthened  the  heart  of  the  loyal  North, 
these  mammoth  fairs  were  devised,  planned,  and  carried  through  by 
women. 

If  women  can  do  so  much  when  their  enthusiasm  is  aroused,  they 
can  do  more  in  ordinary  existence  than  they  do. 

The  bright  women  of  Paris  terrified  Napoleon  more  than  Major 
Generals  did,  and  to  break  up  a  coterie  was  to  him  as  important  as 
demolishing'  a  battalion.  This  power  of  conversation,  this  wit,  this 
swift-winged  speech  was  irresistible.  Not  one  of  those  women  of 
Paris  had  a  vote  ;  not  one  of  them  had  a  voice  in  any  legislative  or 
popular  assembly.  They  were  not  writers.  They  did  not  address 
the  general  ear.  But  for  all  that  they  were  a  power  in  the  state.  If 
the  women  of  America  had  the  same  intelligence,  the  same  self- 
possession,  the  same  adroitness  of  language,  the  same  keen  and 
piquant  wit,  they  could  in  six  months  alter  legislation,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  themselves.  They  could  change  the  laws  of  property, 
tenure,  the  laws  of  divorce,  the  laws  which  separate  the  marriage  rela- 
tion. The  women  of  New  York  could  regenerate  the  city  in  a  twelve- 
month if  they  would  use  their  tongues  in  the  service  of  their  con- 
sciences. They  could  make  the  "  King "  ridiculous  ;  they  could 
shame  the  magistrates  into  cleaning  the  streets  ;  they  could  procure 
reform  of  the  markets ;  they  could  shut  up  every  dram-shop  as  tight 
as  if  a  sober  policeman  stood  at  the  door ;  they  could  make  the 
social  vice  disreputable  ;  men  would  be  their  willing  servants.  Hus- 
bands, fathers,  brothers,  lovers,  acquaintances,  would  be  talked  over, 
and  talked  under.  The  parlor  would  be  mightier  than  the  caucus- 
chamber,  or  the  public  hall,  or  the  pulpit.  I  am  not  exaggerating. 
Whenever  women  try  to  do  these  things  now,  they  do  them.  With 
little  art,  with  little  accomplishment,  with  small  intelligence,  and  but 
partial  earnestness,  they  do  them.  What,  then,  might  they  not  ac- 
complislj  with  disciplined  powers  ? 

But  women  can  never  hold  this  high  place  till  they  appreciate  the 
character  that  is  demanded  for  it.  Why  should  feminine  influence 
be  almost  always  associated  with  coquetry  ?  Why  should  feminine 
power  be  nearly  synonymous  with  teasing  and  cajolery  ?  Why  should 
feminine  triumphs  so  often  call  up  the  suggestion  of  wounded, 
wronged,  or  broken  hearts  ?  Why  should  feminine  fascination  sug- 
gest the  ^nake-like  magnetism  which  misleads  and  kills?  It  is  a 
shame ;  it  is  an  insult  to  women  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  a  re- 
proach to  womanhood  that  a  power  so  tremendous  should  be  ^  tre- 
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mendously  misused,  that  lightness,  foolishness,  sensuality,  malig- 
nity, perhaps,  should  control  that  singular  and  wondrous  power  by 
which  the  female  sex  hold  right  of  sway  over  the  male.  It  is  time 
that  this  dangerous  attribute  should  be  employed  for  nobler  uses : 
it  is  time  that  this  subtle  strange  power  should  be  made  amenable 
to  reason  and  conscience  ;  it  is  time  at  all  events  that  taste  and  re- 
finement had  their  share  in  its  direction. 

Women  should  be  educated  for  society  with  as  much  purpose  as 
for  anything  else.  Will  you  educate  women  in  order  that  they  may 
gain  a  livelihood  ?  And  will  you  not  educate  them  in  order  that 
they  may  become  a  power  ?  Will  you  educate  them  for  usefulness 
in  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  the  sick  room  ;  and  will  you  not  educate 
them  for  the  parlor  where  all  they  are  comes  into  play  ?  Will  you 
educate  them  that  they  may  teach  children,  and  will  you  not  educate 
them  to  sway  men  ?  Will  you  educate  some  single  faculty  of  theirs 
for  some  high  employment.  And  will  you  not  educate  their  whole 
intelligence  in  die  arts  that  employ  eye,  ear,  tongue,  hand,  brain, 
heart,  in  the  fine  work  of  shaping  character  ? 

Of  women  teachers,  such  as  they  are,  there  is  no  lack.  Of  women- 
philanthropists  there  are  enough.  Of  women  reformers  there  are 
quite  enough.  For  the  present  a  sufficient  number  of  women  lecture 
and  preach. 

But  where  are  the  women  who  are  mistresses  of  the  noble  art  of 
conversation  in  which  they  are  made  to  excel  ? 

This  position  of  woman  as  a  social  being  in  the  circle  which  is 
her  world  —  is  won  by  culture  —  culture  of  the  voice  by  music  ;  cul- 
ture of  the  organs  of  speech  by  elocution ;  culture  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric  and  the  resources  of  the  dictionary.  The  very  mode  of  talk- 
ing is  an  art  worth  cultivating.  Then  the  materials  for  conversar 
tion  :  where  do  they  come  from  ?  The  dressmaker  and  the  milliner, 
the  jeweler  and  the  confectioner,  the  cook  and  the  chambermaid, 
inexhaustible  as  they  are,  do  not  quite  supply  them.  The  last  fash- 
ion will  go  a  great  way,  but  will  not  quite  carry  a  lady  through. 
What  a  shame  it  is  that  so  much  eloquence  should  be  spent  on  belts 
and  buckles  I  If  women  would  only  talk  about  small  things  in  a 
large  way,  there  would  be  no  small  talk  even  about  slippers  and 
gloves.  To  have  a  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  a  room,  and  to 
have  the  ladies  discuss  what  their  friends  wore  at  the  last  assembly  I 

Women  should  study  history,  biography,  the  annals  of  social  life. 
They  should  study  the  living  languages,  and  read  the  living  literature 
in  prose  and  verse.  They  should  be  able  to  talk  about  music  and 
painting  and  sculpture.     They  should  cultivate  the  imag^iadoa  of 
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the  great  masters.  They  should  be  acquainted  with  the  society  in 
which  they  live.  They  should  know  that  ideas  are  abroad.  They 
should  be  instructed  in  the  current  politics  of  the  day. 

Surely  a  social  ambition  as  noble  as  that  I  have  presented,  would 
carry  them  through  studies  as  delightful  as  these.  If  they  will  learn 
a  litde  of  all  these  things  without  any  object  whatever,  they  would 
learn  them  thoroughly  with  such  an  object  as  this  in  view  1 

A  grave  responsibility  rests  on  women  here.  They  are  not  doing 
their  duty.  Why  is  society  coarse  and  flippant?  Why  do  young 
men  seek  the  company  of  meretricious  women  ?  Why  do  gendemen 
frequent  the  club,  the  billiard-room,  the  theatre  ?  Why  are  gende- 
men reluctant  to  go  into  company,  preferring  the  evening  newsp^)cr 
or  the  evening  nap  on  the  sofa  ?  These  young  men  wandering  away 
into  temptation,  are  they  not  a  reproach  to  the  women,  who  ought  to 
draw  them  within  the  reach  of  their  fascination.  These  nightly  fre- 
quenters of  the  club-house  and  the  billiard-room,  and  of  worse  places; 
are  they  not  a  reproach  to  the  women,  the  charm  of  whose  society 
ought  to  make  it  impossible  to  waste  the  evening  hours  in  foolish- 
ness ?  The  crowded  haunts  of  dissipation  cry  out  against  the  dark 
and  silent  parlors  which  should  be  alive  with  happy  guests,  delighting 
and  improving  each  other.  Must  social  prejudices,  absurd  customs, 
stupid  and  illiberal  habits,  instituted  follies,  established  evils,  organ- 
ized wrongs,  exist  by  tlie  sufferance  of  women,  whose  delicacy  they 
ought  to  shock,  whose  scorn  they  ought  to  encounter,  whose  ridicule 
they  ought  to  provoke  ?  Must  they  appeal  to  women  as  being  their 
indirect  abettors  ?  Alas,  that  indolence,  ease,  indifference,  reckless- 
ness, should  have  the  face  to  say  for  a  moment  that  American  women 
give  them  countenance.  Alas,  that  a  mean  consideration  should 
claim  women  on  its  side  !  Alas,  that  the  bitter  words,  "  Frailty  thy 
name  is  woman,"  should  ever  be  spoken  now !  No  :  no.  Be  it  the 
noble  privilege  of  our  women  to  disprove  them  !  Be  it  the  privilege 
of  our  American  women  to  substitute  for  them  better  words,  like 
these  !  Truths  thy  name  is  woman  :  Sincerity^  thy  name  is  woman. 
Elegance,  refinement,  grace,  thy  name  is  woman.  Intelligence,  thy 
name  is  woman.  Agreeableness,  thy  name  is  woman.  Purity,  sim- 
plicity, earnestness,  thy  name  is  woman  !  Till  we  can  say  this,  or 
something  like  it,  we  shall  be  unable  to  say  that  society  is  what  it 
ought  to  be,  or  that  women  are  faithful  to  their  duties  in  society. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 
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WE  can  best  measure  the  success  of  a  life  by  the  void  its 
departure  leaves  in  the  supplies  of  character.  The  food  we 
cannot  do  without  is  that  which  love  and  justice  dispense : — the  honor 
we  rely  on  as  we  do  on  gravitation  or  the  laws  of  numbers ;  faith 
that  is  not  to  be  cast  down  ;  valor  that  takes  the  post  of  peril  as  one 
would  cross  his  own  threshold.  When  we  miss  these  out  of  our  re- 
sources, we  know  by  our  impoverishment  that  what  has  passed  from 
us  was  joy  and  riches.  The  life  that  kept  back  nothing  as  its  own, 
was  wealthier  with  every  expenditure.  How  strong  and  free  was  this 
liberty  to  forget  what  most  count  it  their  only  safety  to  remember ! 
No  fortune  could  have  compared  with  this  of  living  at  the  focus  of  un- 
sought rewards  ;  in  the  society  of  ideas  that  forbid  distrust.  No  sac- 
rifices can  count  in  our  estimate,  agaj^st  his  prosperity  who  has  held 
to  the  last  the  path  where  go  the  hopes  of  mankind.  We  know  that 
a  faith  so  absolute  that  its  stakes  were  without  reserve  or  stint,  must 
have  overborne  all  that  makes  sacrifice  a  terror  or  a  loss.  Principle  is 
moral  genius,  sees  straight  through  to  the  divine  mark,  and  has  scaled 
the  rampart  before  the  encounter.  And  when  it  is  possessed  by  the 
divine  purpose  that  is  redeeming  an  age,  it  is  more  inspiring  than 
majorities  or  laws.  Nor  can  these  console  us  when  it  is  gone.  We 
resume  our  confidence  only  as  we  share  its  spirit. 

He  has  passed  from  our  fields  of  reform,  leaving  his  plough  in  the 
furrow,  just  where  the  work  was  heaviest  and  the  laborers  are  fewest 
The  opening  spring  days  that  bore  away  his  ripened  powers  and  pur- 
poses, are  in  their  large  promise  but  a  reminder  of  what  seemed  yet 
in  store  for  us  in  that  maturity  of  virtue.  If  public  services  should 
have  public  recognition,  his  death  commands  a  national  tribute  such 
as  few  patriots  could  claim.  If  the  cause  of  Freedom  is  holy,  pulpits 
should  find  their  texts  in  such  dedication  as  his,  of  all  he  was  and 
had,  to  that  cause.  If  we  ought  to  use  shining  examples  to  prove  the 
power  of  principles,  I  know  not  where  we  should  find  the  opportunity, 
if  we  cannot  find  it  here. 

And  yet  his  name  is  not  so  familiar  to  the  public  as  those  of  men 
greatly'his  inferiors  in  public  activity.  So  easily  does  thought  circu- 
late with  us,  that  great  influence  can  be  exerted  on  the  general  well- 
being  in  an  almost  unnoticed  way.  I  believe  that  if  the  thread  of 
this  man's  conduct  could  be  drawn  out  of  the  web  of  our  history,  it 
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would  be  found  interwoven  with  every  true  American's  dearest  hopes, 
at  as  many  points  as  that  of  any  living  public  benefactor  :  yet  it  was 
so  modest,  so  purely  a  power  of  character,  that  it  has  left  itself  no 
place  for  official  honors.  As  his  life  avoided  all  outward  sig^  of 
public  appreciation,  so  his  death  brings  no  outward  signs  of  national 
griefl     They  whom  the  people  honor  in  that  visible  way,  are  for  tbt 

•  most  part  the  servants  who  have  but  executed  their  wOl :  for  those  who 
have  dared  to  purify  and  amend  it,  the  death  bell  tolls  in  the  hearts 
of  wise  and  just  men  only.  It  is  when  the  loud  applause  of  a  living 
generation  for  the  political  or  military  saviours  who  are  but  lifted  on 
the  top  wave  of  a  public  necessity,  is  hushed,  that  the  still  gravita- 
tions of  history  begin  towards  the  men  whose  moral  pressure  has 
made  the  deliverance  possible.  Of  this  class  was  he  of  whom  I  would 
speak. 

He  showed  the  healthiest  capabilities  of  republican  life.  He 
worked  /or  the  people,  and  among  them,  without  desiring  eminence 
above  them,  or  favor  from  them.  He  was  so  busy  in  giving  he^ 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  take  rewards  :  so  swift  to  find  paths  of  ser- 
vice that  he  had  no  need  to  purchase  positions  of  authority :  so  rich 

'  in  self-help,  that  he  did  not  wait  to  be  backed  by  a  party,  or  by  any 
form  of  prestige,  but  created  his  own  agencies  to  effect  combinations 
in  the  service  of  ideas,  too  formidable  for  any  party  or  patronage,  as 
it  appeared,  to  undertake.  His  energy  outran  all  imagined  oppor- 
tunities of  a  private  citizen,  and  built  its  structures  on  a  scale  no  less 
than  national ;  yet  it  was  incapable  of  the  interested  motive  or 
crooked  policy  that  would  have  made  it  dangerous  to  the  republic. 
This  intense  force  of  organization  had  only  noble  affinities  ;  it  was 
the  remedial  elements  of  society  that  it  sought  to  concentrate  and 
make  effective  ;  and  this  for  purposes  really  suited  to  organized 
action,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  its  perils.  He  was  a  great  coq- 
science,  impelled  by  public  emergencies  to  call  the  roll  of  honor 
throughout  the  land  ;  not  as  one  self-appointed  to  command  its  files, 
but  a$  ready  to  be  the  instrument  it  needed,  to  offer  his  life  to  the 
work  it  had  at  heart.  He  would  have  to  do  only  with  the  best  sub- 
ordinates, while  politicians  are  wont  to  choose  the  worst.  We  saw 
in  him  innocence  grown  to  man-stature,  and  mastering  the  prime 
forces  of  society  to  wise  and  constructive  ends.  His  benefactions 
were  incessant  and  unstinted  ;  we  cannot  number  them,  for  he  al- 
lowed no  record  ;  but  his  best  gift  was,  after  all,  the  meaning  that 
citizenship  acquired  in  him  ;  a  republican  faith  that  ventured  every- 
thing on  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  and  guarded  their  right  and  honor 
as  men  adore  a  revelation,  yet  stood  not  even  by  tAeir  strexigth  or 
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virtue,  but  by  its  own  inward  law.  In  a  social  and  political  order 
that  astonishes  by  the  readiness  of  supply  to  every  demand,  the  re- 
sources of  pure  principle  were  thus  proved  largest  of  all. 

It  was  not  accident  that  made  George  Stearns  unintentionally  pro- 
vide the  money  and  arms  for  what  was  called  "  the  Harper's  Ferry 
Raid,"  but  which  still  awaits  a  name  suitable  to  its  dignity.  We  hear 
the  ring  of  those  rifles  in  his  swift  endorsement  of  them,  —  not  more 
courageous,  even  at  that  moment,  than  it  was  prophetic,  —  before  the 
Senate  Committee  of  Inquiry.  "  Do  you  disapprove  of  such  a  trans- 
action as  that  at  Harper's  Ferry?"  The  answer  is  historic.  "I 
should  have  disapproved  of  it,  if  I  had  known  of  it ;  but  I  have  since 
changed  my  opinion.  I  consider  John  Brown  the  representative 
man  of  this  century,  as  Washington  was  of  the  last ;  the  Harper's 
Ferry  affair,  and  the  capacity  of  the  Italians  for  self-government,  the 
great  events  of  the  age  ;  one  will  free  Europe,  the  other,  America." 

A  common  spirit  made  these  two  men  recognize  each  other  at  first 
sight ;  and  the  power  of  both  lay  in  that  inability  to  weigh  difficul- 
ties against  duty,  that  instant  step  of  thought  to  deed,  which  makes 
individuals,  fully  possessed  by  the  idea  of  the  age,  the  turning  points 
of  its  destiny ;  hands  in  the  riglit  place  for  touching  the  match  to  the 
train  it  has  laid,  or  for  leading  the  public  will  to  the  heart  of  its 
moral  need.  They  knew  each  other  as  minute  men  on  the  same 
watch  ;  as  men  to  be  found  in  the  breach  before  others  knew  where 
it  was  ;  they  were  one  in  pity,  one  in  indignation,  one  in  moral  en- 
thusiasm, burning  beneath  features  set  to  patient  self-control ;  one  in 
simplicity,  though  of  widely  different  culture  ;  one  in  religious  inspira- 
tion, though  at  the  poles  of  religious  thought.  The  old  frontiersman 
came  from  his  wilderness  toils  and  agonies,  to  find  within  the  me]> 
chant's  mansion  of  art  and  taste  by  the  side  of  Bunker  Hill,  a  perfect 
sympathy  ;  the  reverence  of  children  ;  tender  interest  in  his  broken 
household  ;  free  access  to  a  rich  man's  resources,  and  even  a  valor 
kindred  with  his  own.  They  were  one  in  the  absolute  sway  of  con- 
victions over  instincts.  This  most  affectionate  of  friends,  yielding 
like  a  child  to  every  gentle  persuasion,  trusting  with  a  self-abandon- 
ment that  was  often  deceived  in  its  objects,  would  yet  turn  to  iron 
at  the  sight  of  injustice  ;  and  you  could  force  adamant  as  easily  as 
you  could  move  the  purpose  his  conscience  shaped  to  meet  it,  or  stay 
his  step  to  the  instant  rectification,  at  whatever  sacrifice. 

Yet  this  intense  self-determination  of  principle  followed  his  noblest 
sentiments,  and  even  his  practical  mistakes  grew  out  of  his  fidelity  to 
fAar  traditions.  It  was  hard  to  remove  any  impression  they  had 
once  made  on  his  estimates  of  men.     His  letter,  for  example,  expres- 
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sive  of  a  degree  of  confidence  in  Andrew  Johnson,  after  the  meaning 
of  the  '  policy '  had  become  startlingly  plain,  was  but  the  clinging  of 
his  faith  to  that  testimony  in  favor  of  the  official  conduct  of  this  per- 
son in  Tennessee,  with  which  Mr.  Stearns  had  cheered  the  whole 
nation  in  the  terrible  moment  of  President  Lincoln's  death.  It  will 
stand  on  the  condemning  record  to  show  how  generous  a  trust  was 
here  despised  and  deceived.  I  must  believe  that  a  clearer  percep- 
tion of  the  state  of  public  affairs  would  have  apprehended  that  the 
dangers  of  misleading  by  such  a  letter,  greatly  outweighed  the  proba- 
bility that  the  hope  it  honestly  clung  to,  would  prove  true.  But  the 
wisdom  of  principle  is  not  in  always  seeing  men  and  things  precisely 
as  they  are  ;  nor  in  making  no  blunders  in  policy,  but  in  that  definite 
hold  on  essential  right,  which  permits  the  substance  of  influence  to 
absorb  and  neutralize  all  special  errors. 

He  was  by  opportunity  and  force  of  will  a  great  public  power ; 
great  through  concentration  on  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the  time 
the  one  thing  needful.  This  sturdy  conscience,  pressing  wherever 
the  emergency  called,  holding  plot  and  plotter  to  judgment,  ready 
with  its  plan  of  operation  while  others  were  discussing  doubts,  and 
with  resources  to  back  it,  ample  to  bring  prestige  to  its  good  cause, 
but  not  to  be  bought  therefrom  at  any  price,  could  not  fail  to  affect 
the  whole  movement  of  the  State  ;  it  was  a  constant  factor,  and  can 
nowhere  be  left  out  of  the  record.  Wealth,  honorably  earned,  seemed 
to  flow  into  his  hands  by  natural  attraction  to  its  right  uses.  He 
would  give  what  served  to  put  his  colossal  plan  into  operation,  then 
guarantee  what  more  might  be  wanted,  trusting  to  the  public  con- 
science to  help  him  out.  He  would  give  ten  times  his  share  of  the 
capital  for  a  public  enterprise  that  won  his  respect,  then  throw  his 
whole  time  and  strength  into  the  scale  after  it  Many  noble  under- 
takings perish  for  want  of  a  forlorn  hope  to  fall  back  on.  But  his 
was  the  swift  step  that  forbade  such  undertaking  to  lose  credit  by 
even  seeming  to  need  a  forlorn  hope.  He  advanced  alone  to  the  res- 
cue, as  if  a  host  competed  with  him  for  the  chance  to  fill  the  place. 
And  no  man  ever  rendered  such  constant  help  as  he  did,  public  and 
private,  with  less  of  demonstration,  or  even  of  pause  to  notice  what 
he  did.  He  must  have  spent  whole  average  incomes  in  the  mere  by- 
ways of  benefaction,  yet  kept  not  even  a  business  record  of  the  facts. 
When  asked  by  the  Senate  Committee  how  much  he  had  given  to 
John  Brown,  he  replied,  *  I  cannot  tell ;  I  keep  no  account  of  what 
I  give  to  others.' 

When  I  recall  the  modesty  of  the  man,  his  unready  speech,  jis 
ready  credence  to  first  impressions  of  men,  his  frank  disclosure  of 
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motive  and  plan,  his  absence  of  policy,  his  press  of  business  and 
benevolent  interest,  I  am  amazed  at  the  executive  faculty  which 
shouldered  and  carried  through  such  enterprises  as  his  in  the  public 
service,  and  brought  the  most  tangled  situations  into  clear  results. 
We  know  by  the  rapid  wear  of  his  physical  powers,  by  this  haste  to 
depart,  as  in  quest  of  force  equal  to  his  demand,  what  the  effort  cost 
him ;  but  the  sources  of  his  marvellous  success  lay  in  the  hidden 
virtue  of  principles.  It  was  "  the  wisdom  that  passeth  through  all 
things  by  reason  of  her  pureness."  He  approached  obstacles  with  a 
confidence  in  his  cause  which  was  itself  the  assertion  of  eminent 
domain,  and  they  gave  way  before  a  master  who  entered  the  field  as 
lawful  owner.  The  magnetism  of  his  resolute  will  brought  every 
force  to  his  side  that  of  right  belonged  there.  Every  man  saw  there 
was  to  be  no  failure.  And  New  England  had  put  her  best  into  that 
ideal  faith,  that  iron  will,  that  rare  persistence,  that  power  to  bring 
swift  uses  out  of  hard  material.  There  was  a  fascination  in  his  abso- 
lute cheer  which  few  could  resist.  His  instant  fearless  choice  of  the 
most  unpromising  task,  because  it  was  the  indispensable  one, 
shamed  the  doubts  of  others,  and  was  already  half  the  victory. 

We  owe  to  his  energy  the  organization  of  the  Kansas  Aid  Socie- 
ties, when  nothing  else  could  save  that  first  vantage  ground  of  Free- 
dom. We  probably  owe  to  him  as  much  as  to  any  other  one  man 
the  repulse  of  Border  ruffianism  from  the  infant  settlements.  His 
success  in  raising  the  first  colored  troops  at  the  North,  in  Massachu- 
•setts  and  Pennsylvania,  enforced  the  demand  for  a  similar  work  in 
the  Border  States,  and  proved  him  the  right  man  to  conduct  it  At 
the  earnest  request  of  the  War  Department,  he  undertook  to  recruit 
negro  regiments  in  Tennessee.  He  accepted  the  task  not  only  as  a 
free  service  to  the  state,  but  at  greater  personal  sacrifice  in  other  re- 
spects than  any  but  his  nearest  friends  were  aware  of.  And  what  a 
task  it  was !  What  inherent  difficulties  and  dangers !  What  public 
apathy !  And  then  the  yet  unsolved  problem  of  the  slave's  capacity 
for  war  ;  —  and  worse,  the  doubtful  faith  and  honor  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  him !  The  Department  threw  the  whole  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  Major  Stearns,  yet  failed  in  due  furtherance  and  even  in 
decent  personal  respect ;  and  finally,  when  a  noble  success  had  been 
achieved  in  despite  of  these  drawbacks,  this  laborer,  whose  disinter- 
estedness was  only  equalled  by  his  efficiency,  was  fain  to  retire,  on 
the  above-mentioned  grounds  alone,  from  a  worse  than  thankless  ser- 
vice. The  hand  that  can  resume  the  dropped  threads  of  that  enter- 
prise, has  not  yet  been  found.  He  had  put  an  end  to  the  barbarities 
of  the  system  he  found  prevailing  at  Nashville ;  to  impressment  oC 
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laborers,  to  the  extortion  of  toil  from  unpaid,  ill-fed,  half-clad  slaves. 
He  had  supplied  the  lack  of  Government  aid  by  means  raised  at  the 
North  by  private  subscription.  He  had  established  colored  schools, 
and  sought  to  awaken  the  self-respect  of  the  citizen  when  he  gave 
the  soldier  the  arms  and  flag  of  the  Nation.  From  his  of&ce  had 
come  the  petition  of  a  body  of  slaveholders  for  inunediate  uncompen- 
sated emancipation  in  Tennessee.  And  in  four  months  he  had 
raised  ten  regiments  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars! 

Fresh  organs  were  needed  for  the  diffusion  of  radical  anti-slaveiy 
sentiment  Mr.  Steams  hastened  to  do  alone  what  party  resources 
had  not  sufficed  to  attempt  He  contributed  thousands  to  establish 
the  New  York  Nation^  and  for  some  time  carried  the  whole  expense 
of  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  His  last  enterprise  of  this  sort  was  to 
issue  his  *  Right  Way^^  a  paper  ably  conducted  in  the  interest  of  just 
reconstruction,  during  the  recent  conflict  between  Congress  and 
the  President,  and  to  distribute  it,  broadcast  and  free,  sixty  thousand 
copies  a  week,  over  the  whole  country  I  He  even  organized  the 
friends  of  Impartial  Freedom  as  far  as  he  was  able,  from  Maine  to 
Kansas,  to  further  his  efforts  to  diffuse  the  saving  light  It  was  the 
boldest  and  most  original  undertaking  of  private  civil  patriotism  dur- 
ing our  great  struggle,  and  surely  of  inestimable  benefit 

This  work  was  at  the  centre.  The  initiative  he  took  in  each  of 
these  ways  led  him  into  historic  prominence  in  the  most  important 
events  of  the  War  of  Emancipation.  Wherever  a  landmark  of  our 
deliverance  shall  attract  the  feet  of  grateful  generations,  there  will 
they  find  his  record.  His  zeal  for  Kansas  brought  him  to  the  side 
of  John  Brown.  His  labors  in  Tennessee  opened  that  reinforcement 
of  the  loyal  cause  by  the  Southern  negro,  which  put  us  right,  and 
gave  us  the  victory.  From  this,  not  from  the  Proclamation,  dates 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  His  efforts  to  unite  loyal  men  in  the 
diffusion  of  just  principles  of  reconstruction  were  the  most  distinct 
step  in  that  common  understanding  between  the  loyal  sections  to 
which  we  must  henceforth  look  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  we 
have  gained.  We  must  not  think  that  social  regenerations  like  this 
of  American  Democracy  depend  on  special  persons  or  special  occur- 
rences. They  are,  of  course,  predestined  in  the  movement  of  great 
laws  of  character  and  progress.  But  the  special  persons  and  events 
do  hang  upon  one  another  ;  the  steps  of  advance  are  the  steps  of 
individuals  moving  by  impulse  from  other  individuals,  and  imparling 
movement  to  yet  others.  And  when  we  reflect  how  rare  and  fine 
was  this  one  man's  work,  how  peculiarly  it  was  work  which  no  other 
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could  be  found  to  do,  and  how  it  always  planted  him  at  the  heart 
of  the  hour's  need,  we  may  well  ask,  whether  we  should  have 
had  the  boon  of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry,  but  for  the  swift 
and  utter  faith  of  George  Stearns  in  this  Man  of  the  Hour :  whether 
the  negro  soldiers  would  have  come  up  out  of  the  prison  house,  in 
season  for  such  swift  rescue  as  they  have  brought  our  faith  and  causes 
but  for  his  haste  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  at  the  Southwest,  as 
Saxton  and  Higginson  did  at  the  South,  and  his  energy  to  work  it  out 
in  face  of  discouragements  that  would  have  daunted  military  men  : 
whether  the  best  Northern  sentiment  would  have  even  yet  reached  a 
decent  common  understanding  and  unity  of  purpose,  but  for  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  this  one  enthusiast  in  all  ways  possible  for  a  citizeni 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

I  cannot  think  I  am  claiming  too  much  for  the  influence  of  a  force 
like  his,  devoted  during  all  that  time,  without  stint  or  rest  or  swerv- 
ing, to  the  ideas  with  which  the  nation  is  in  travail.  Hardly  has  any 
man,  for  example,  given  greater  personal  stimulus  to  faith  in  the 
capacity  and  Iqyalty  of  the  black  race  at  the  South.  His  ample  and 
impressive  testimony  to  their  self-help  in  Tennessee  came  to  us  at  a 
critical  moment,  when  as  yet  we  knew  little  on  the  subject  but  by  the 
faith  that  few  men  shared.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  doubtful  pas- 
sages of  our  march,  his  was  the  cheerful  shout  of  the  pioneer  from 
far  in  the  wilderness  good  men  would  fain  see  explored,  — "  Come 
on,  the  right  way  is  a  clear  way !  " 

It  was  fortunate  that  great  resources  were  at  the  command  of  such 
instincts  and  convictions ;  fortunate  too  that  the  utmost  furtherances 
of  home  were  in  the  background  of  these  intense  labors.  Not  less 
noteworthy  were  the  intellectual  attractions  exercised  by  his  character. 
The  leaders  of  thought  took  counsel  together  at  his  board.  Person- 
ally intimate  with  scholars,  artists,  philosophers,  religious  reformers, 
he  mediated  between  the  best  American  thought  and  the  popular  life 
that  awaits  this  as  its  own  natural  expression ;  bringing  the  two  to- 
gether by  that  ancient  path  of  sacrifice  which  alone  can  effect  the 
union. 

He  showed  how  loose  and  superficial  is  the  common  talk  about 
"  getting  "  and  "  having  "  religion.  He  did  not  possess,  but  was,  reli- 
gion. His  impulse  was  to  be,  rather  than  to  know,  or  even  to  believe. 
His  faith  in  God  was  so  organic  that  he  could  make  no  confession  of 
it,  but  did  God's  earthly  work  as  one  breathes,  or  smiles,  or  hopes, 
or  loves.  His  great  conscience  was  no  hard  law,  but  spontaneous  — 
the  set  of  his  inmost  desires.  It  did  not  in  any  wise  mforce,  it  ex- 
pressed him.    Justice  was  so  reconciled  with  love,  thai  \\.  \iCiQ?«^'aik\5«gfc 
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gravitations  with  it ;  and  he  never  seemed  so  strong  and  free  as  when 
he  was  laying  out  paths  for  the  rectification  of  public  evils,  which 
most  men  would  have  thought  it  intolerable  service  of  the  hard  mas- 
ter even  to  plan.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  could  detect  no  sense  of 
loss  in  this  endless  sacrifice  of  such  private  opportunities  and  hopes 
as  his ;  but  you  would  say  that  he  had  full  liberty  to  use  his  utmost 
resource  in  the  ways  that  cost  him  most  in  this  kind,  ufion  his  own 
motion  and  choice.  He  gave  his  time  and  society  without  murmuring 
where  there  was  least  sympathy  or  tolerance  even,  for  his  moral 
tastes.  It  was  strange  to  find  this  straightforward  man,  to  whom  in- 
trigue and  selfish  policy  were  so  alien,  constantly  behind  the  political 
scenes,  in  the  secrets  of  party  management,  familiar  with  the  motives 
and  moves  of  public  men  most  unlike  himself;  knowing  that  by  per- 
sonal eyesight,  which  good  men  dreaded  to  hear  of,  and  were  most 
loth  to  believe.  Yet  this  jar  of  contact  with  uncongenial  qualities, 
did  not  shake  his  faith  in  man,  or  in  the  purpose  which  sent  him  to 
breast  such  experience.  The  personal  idols  of  the  best  people  fell 
before  his  moral  tests,  perhaps  not  always  calmly  applied  in  the  col- 
lisions of  such  a  life,  yet  far  more  so  than  is  wont  with  public  men. 
His  report,  given  without  animosity  or  pretension,  would  often  darken 
your  cherished  trust  in  statesmen,  and  prepared  you  for  tidings  which 
took  most  by  surprise.  Yet  this  sharp  insight  into  the  resources  of 
the  enemy  and  the  short-coming  of  the  public  guardians,  had  no 
power  to  intercept  his  hope.  And  in  the  darkest  day  you  could  be 
sure  that  one  watchman,  who  knew  the  worst,  would  be  seeing  light 
through  the  clouds,  and  had  plucked  a  divine  secret  from  the  defeat 
or  delay.  You  could  not  be  optimist  enough  for  this  faith  that  was 
bearing  all  burdens  at  their  full  weight.  They  were  but  manly  dis- 
ciplines for  the  philosophy  of  reform  which  belonged  to  his  constitu- 
tional make  and  texture. 

The  churches  could  add  nothing  to  such  a  man  ;  the  best  they  can 
do  is  to  put  others  on  the  tracks  that  lead  where  he  is  found.  Creed 
was  dissolved  in  conduct.  Nor  had  he  leisure  for  speculations  he  did 
not  need.  One  who  could  not  find  the  Eternal  Gospel  in  the  lines 
of  his  life,  in  the  unfailing  prophecy  of  good,  in  the  warmth  and  con- 
stancy of  friendship,  in  the  great  love  and  pity,  in  the  leaving  all  to 
follow  the  noblest  aim,  —  surely  could  not  be  taught  it,  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead.  He  was  used  to  the  language  of  deeds  rather 
than  of  words ;  and  if  he  had  been  asked  to  put  his  faith  into  the 
fewest  terms,  I  think  he  would  have  laid  his  hand  on  some  little  child 
in  the  freedmen's  school,  and  said  :  *  My  faith  is  here:  in  the  virtue 
that  can  bring  out  of  this  what  the  Maker  meant  by  it' 
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Although  no  theologian,  he  had  the  sum  of  theology  in  his  faith 
in  the  adequacy  of  human  nature  to  reveal  the  living  God  through  its 
moral  laws  and  spiritual  intuitions.  His  sense  of  holy  uses  in  the 
familiar  order  of  nature  was  no  soil  for  the  notion  of  miracle  to  root 
in.  He  had  such  loyalty  to  the  mastership  of  principles  that  he 
needed  no  other  master.  It  was  a  religion  of  that  democratic  virtue 
which  becomes  American  life ;  holding  personal  manhood  the  near- 
est presence  of  God  ;  believing  that  the  Spirit  has  its  purpose  with 
us  nowy  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  past  He  had  such  pure  re- 
spect for  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit's  movement  in  the  private  soul, 
that  in  all  his  zeal  for  combination,  he  never  proposed,  as  the  sects  do, 
to  organize  that. 

The  church,  as  an  institution,  did  not  interest  him  ;  he  knew  well 
enough  that  a  true  man  carries  prophet  and  covenant  within  him,  and 
makes  his  communion  where  he  goes.  He  had  seen  what  spiritual 
management  and  timeserving  means  when  he  wrote,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  —  "  The  word  of  God  shall  not  come  to  me  through  a  key- 
hole." He  became  a  comeouter,  not  only  that  he  might  strike  where 
the  blows  of  reform  were  most  needed,  but  because  no  other  choice 
was  left  his  self-respect.  But  he  was  swift  to  recognize  the  new  birth 
of  religion  and  politics  in  free  churches  and  just  laws.  "  In  despair 
of  a  true  church,"  thus  he  wrote  me  in  1866,  "  I  established  in  my 
own  home  my  altar  of  sacrifice.  In  despair  of  justice  from  our  gov- 
ernment, I  became  with  John  Brown  an  outlaw.  But  I  now  see  the 
possibility  of  a  partial  reign  of  justice  and  truth  both  in  church  and 
state,  with  the  promise  of  future  progress."  Words  tempered  with  a 
wise  distrust  of  institutions,  yet  full  of  genial  recognition  towards  the 
new  hope. 

This  calm  concentrated  man  shone  inwardly  with  all  sweet  and 
cordial  impulses.  He  was  competent  to  full  appreciation  of  that 
ravishment  and  passion  that  makes  the  hero,  the  reformer,  the  prophet, 
the  saint.  He  had  a  central  instinct  for  the  Beautiful,  apt  to  see  in 
flower  and  statue  hints  of  the  divine  ideal  he  would  awaken  in  every 
soul ;  though  his  sesthetic  faculty  found  little  time  for  the  rich  re- 
sources that  constantly  awaited  it  at  home,  during  the  toils  of  the  last 
few  years.  His  nature  was  incapable  of  descent  from  its  proper  re- 
finement ;  and  that  frank,  downright,  at  times  abrupt  manner  was 
charged  with  tenderness  as  it  was  with  integrity  ;  only  of  late,  as  the 
cares  multiplied,  it  grew  too  serious  for  a  jest,  almost  for  a  smile. 
He  brought  slave  and  exile  with  him  when  he  came,  and  his  presence 
was  a  summons  to  the  instant  work  of  redress,  a  rebuke  to  all  frivol- 
ity, all  reserve  of  means  from  their  best  uses.     Yet  there  was  notliva.^ 
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obtrusive  in  his  claims.  With  so  much  need  of  your  contributionSf 
he  never  offended  by  persistent  asking.  Though  agents  he  could 
irust  were  the  crying  demand  of  every  hour,  he  would  not  urge  yon 
from  your  chosen  sphere  ;  he  would  not ''  use,"  nor  exploit,  you.  You 
must  offer  yourself  to  the  work,  as  he  had  offered.  I  never  knew  an 
organizer^  who  had  such  respect  for  the  independence  that  would  not 
be  organized.  His  disinterestedness  was  chivalrous.  For  all  the 
public  services  he  rendered  I  am  safe  in  sajring  that  not  a  dollar  was 
ever  asked  or  taken. 

He  could  refuse  no  true  appeal  We  had  come  to  look  for  this 
name  as  a  guarantee  of  the  worth  of  petitions  offered  to  our  sympa- 
thy for  the  poor  and  oppressed.  One  who  could  obtain  his  endorse- 
ment, had  access  to  the  conscience  and  heart  of  the  country.  The 
figures  that  gather  round  his  unpretending  form,  in  the  picture  his 
life  bequeathes  us,  are  exiles  and  martyrs,  with  their  wives  and  litde 
ones ;  friendless  boys  and  fugitive  slaves ;  worn  soldiers  of  the  re- 
public ;  freedmen  with  the  musket,  the  school  book,  the  ballot,  the 
title  deed  to  land.  From  furthest  Kansas  to  Italy  and  Hungary,  his 
memory  will  inherit  the  blessings  of  those,  whose  blessing  makes 
immortal. 

For  it  is  of  such  goodness  that  it  was  said  of  old,  —  "  It  is  known 
of  God  and  with  men.  When  it  is  present  men  take  example  at  it, 
and  when  it  is  gone  they  desire  it  It  weareth  a  crown  and  triumph- 
eth  forever,  having  striven  for  undefiled  rewards."  "  Eyes  was  it  to 
the  blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame  ;  and  a  father  to  the  poor.  And  the 
cause  of  the  unknown  it  searched  out  It  brake  the  teeth  of  the 
wicked  and  plucked  the  spoil  from  his  jaws.  Its  root  was  spread 
out  to  the  waters,  and  the  dew  abode  on  its  branches.  Men  waited 
for  it  as  for  the  latter  rain ;  and  the  light  of  its  countenance  was  not 
cast  down." 

No  victories  nor  treasures  can  console  us  for  the  departure  of  such 
a  life.  Though  in  the  noon  only  of  its  harvest,  it  has  not  passed  too 
soon  for  its  worth  to  be  duly  estimated  ;  and  it  saw  the  dawn  of  the 
retrieving  day  for  which  it  toiled.  But  a  place  is  vacant  whence 
indispensable  moral  supplies  were  flowing,  and  which  no  patronage 
can  fill.  There  is  not  an  official  in  these  States  whose  hand  was  not 
stayed  from  injustice  or  strengthened  to  right  service  by  the  steadfast 
pressure,  direct  or  indirect,  of  that  private  will.  Not  a  leader  or 
worker  in  any  just  reform  who  does  not  lose  by  its  withdrawal.  Our 
greatest  tasks  are  yet  before  us  ;  reconstruction,  right  guidance,  edu- 
cation, communion.  How  will  the  indomitable  man  be  missed,  who 
shrank  from  no  difficulties  in  this  kind,  nor  ever  suffered  his  purpose 
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to  fail  for  lack  of  devotion  or  resource  ;  For  a  nation  there  is  no  loss 
like  that  of  citizens  who  show  that  principles  are  power.  Yet  it  is 
true  also  that  there  is  no  gain  so  great  for  a  nation  as  to  have  pos- 
sessed- such  citizens ;  no  gain  so  great  for  its  young  men  as  to  have, 
seen  such  manhood  and  such  success.  What  guarantee  of  republican 
faith  is  in  them,  what  advance  of  the  republican  ideal !  This  well- 
bom  and  well-bred  soul  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  civilization. 
Democracy  was  the  strength  of  every  fibre,  the  stress  of  every  current. 
His  work  so  well  done,  his  vacant  place  will  be  a  summons  to  all 
noble  ambition,  and  draw  to  clear  purpose  the  old  resources,  the 
new  reinforcements.  Nor  must  we  grant  that  ties  are  severed  which 
were  no  less  dear  to  the  helpful  workman  than  to  the  cause  he  served. 
With  death  begin  mysteries  of  spiritual  succor,  incomes  of  the  higher 
quality  in  that  their  path  is  interior  and  invisible.  And  the  virtue 
that  went  out  from  this  life  must  deepen  and  widen  its  current  as 
the  story  of  our  time  becomes  better  known.  The  feet  that  sought 
no  high  places  are  to  tread  the  holy  places  of  the  nation's  heart 
For  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward. 

"Who  cared  not  to  be  great. 
But  as  he  served  or  saved  the  State.'* 

Samuel  Johnson. 
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THE  sun  set,  but  set  not  his  hope : 
Stars  rose ;  his  faith  was  earlier  up : 
Fixed  on  the  enormous  galaxy, 
Deeper  and  older  seemed  his  eye ; 
And  matched  his  sufferance  sublime 
The  taciturnity  of  time. 
He  spoke,  and  words  more  soft  than  rain 
Brought  the  Age  of  Gold  again  : 
His  action  wore  such  reverence  sweet 
As  hid  all  measure  of  the  feat 


"IN    THE    WAY." 

SOME  months  since,  a  writer  in  the  Religious  Monthly  aske<) :  " Is 
Christ  in  the  way,  or  the  way  ? "  This  question  seemed  to  have 
been  put  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  embarrassing  for  those 
who,  of  late,  have  had  somewhat  to  say  against  the  authority  of  Christ, 
to  answer  it  It  was  bringing  the  case  to  a  fine  point  "  Please  to 
answer,  gentlemen,  if  not  the  way,  then,  is  he  in  the  way  ?  Say  you 
so?" 

One  does  not  like  to  be  thus  rudely  thrust  upon  an  alternative,  and 
have  rudely  to  answer,  "  Yes,  we  do  say  so."  But  since  our  Chris- 
tian friends  feel  themselves  entitled  to  so  direct  and  emphatic  a  rej^y, 
it  should  not  be  withheld.  Let  it  be  said,  then,  for  the  good  purpose 
of  a  fair  understanding :  "Your  Christ  is  in  the  way,  and  much  in 
the  way.  The  genius  of  our  age,  the  Reason  of  the  New  World,  re- 
pudiates the  Christian  system  !  " 

Of  course,  those  who  stand  ready  to  cry,  "  You  deny  Christ,  and 
therefore^  you  deny  all  virtue,"  will  make  the  most  of  every  such  con- 
fession. It  is  right  They  must,  of  necessity,  so  acquit  themselves 
to  their  own  consciences.  Christianity  bounds  and  fills  their  horizon. 
Give  them  all  charity.  Let  them  say  what  they  will.  The  most  any 
man  has  to  do  is  to  utter  his  convictions.  These  will  bring  what 
they  are  worth.  If  much  obloquy,  that  is  as  good  as  anything  else. 
It  has  even  been  pronounced  a  *  blessing.'  It  can  be  made  such  by 
good  temper  and  patience. 

But  the  question  is,  of  what  is  this  Christ  in  the  way  ?  We 
reply,  of  every  man's  own  manhood.  Jesus  seems  to  have  felt  this, 
as  he  looked  upon  his  little  band  of  weak  disciples,  and  said, 
"  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away."  They  depended 
on  him  to  that  extent  he  had  no  faith  in  them.  He  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  own  natural  strength.  He  must  leave,  and  thus  'prepare  a 
place  '  for  them.  "  In  my  father's  house  are  many  mansions."  This 
house  is  the  universe.  There  are  as  *  many  mansions '  in  it  as  souls. 
Each  soul  is  to  take  possession  of  its  own,  and  there  have  no  supe- 
rior. To  thrust  Christ  (the  official)  between  a  man  and  his  own 
soul,  is  to  rob  him  of  his  soul  altogether :  he  is  thus  cut  off  from  the 
source  of  his  power.  Enthusiasm  for  a  person  has  no  such  grand 
control  of  a  man  as  has  enthusiasm  for  an  idea.  The  masters  have 
all  been  led  by  ideas,  the  disciples  by  persons.  The  master  *  takes 
a  bee  line  for  the  cross,'  —  the  disciple  forsakes  him.  Bestow  the 
highest  enconium  on  Jesus ;  call  him  Master,  Lord,  Christ,  God ;  it 
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is  all  foreign  to  our  spiritual  needs.  Our  own  natures  are  sacred. 
We  are  not  servants,  save  of  the  *  inner  light*  Here  again  we  might 
quote  Jesus's  accredited  words,  "  Henceforth  I  shall  not  call  you 
servants,  but  I  have  called  yoxx friends*^ 

Stripped  of  the  pretentious  dress  of  supernatural  piety,  the  naked 
and  simple  question  remains,  How  much  Man  ?  Man  is  himself 
the  problem,  and  every  man  is  to  solve  himself.  The  question  of 
rank  is  trivial.  The  energy  bequeathed  by  a  trust  of  ourselves, 
of  the  laws  of  our  own  being  ;  increasing  the  freedom  in  which  these 
shall  perform  for  us  their  highest  office  ;  conducts  us  safely  in  the 
ways  of  life,  and  yields  all  of  manhood  there  is  in  store  for  us.  It  is 
given  us  to  create  the  highest  within  ourselves.  We  need  not  be 
alarmed  if  by  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock  we  are  not  *  saved.'  We 
need  not  be  saving  ourselves  at  any  time.  But,  each  at  his  proper 
work  I  lost  in  that,  he  will  find  himself,  and  peace. 

The  influence  of  good  men  is  felt,  though  they  are  not  seen.  They 
live  not  in  their  biographies.  There  we  get,  at  best,  barren  and 
meagre  accounts  of  men.  Their  lives  are  a  transmitted  influence  : 
each  blending  with  the  other,  they  increase  the  impersonal  moral 
force  which  steadily  gains  control,  in  new  degree,  as  the  life  of  the 
race  proceeds.  It  is  the  oxygen  o'f  our  moral  atmosphere.  It  does 
not  depend  on  any  or  all  of  the  critics.  It  cannot  be  bottled  and  la- 
belled, "  Plato  1 "  "  Socrates  1 "  "  St  Paul  1 "  "  Jesus  Christ  I "  or  with 
any  modern  name,  however  famous.  It  is  more  than  them  all.  It  is 
itself  vifality,  and  needs  no  preserver.  We  are  all  moulded  by  the 
invisible  power  of  this  Spirit  which  nothing  can  resist  or  destroy. 
But  only  as  it  becomes  a  part  of  us  :  hence,  our  own.  It  steals  into 
our  being  without  ceremony.  It  is  there,  and  we  know  not  whence 
it  came.  It  is  the  gift  of  Humanity ;  not  of  one  hero.  All  the 
hero-worshipper  hath  is  the  semblance  of  a  life.  He  is  the  echo  of 
another.  We  need  not  to  know  so  much  about  great  men,  as  of  those 
things  which  make  all  men  great 

Jesus,  as  the  Christ,  is  not  alone  in  the  way.  The  same  unmanli- 
ness,  or  weakness,  bows  before  other  Christs,  and  transfers  the  wor- 
ship. It  is  said  some  have  fallen  before  Theodore  Parker  as  though 
he  were  a  modern  Christ  This  is  as  pitiable  as  any  other  fall. 
Parkerism  is  not  better  than  Christism.  But  Parker,  no  more  than 
Jesus,  is  responsible  for  any  undue  reverence  paid  to  him.  Neither 
could  command  it,  or  prevent  it  We  have  ourselves  only  to  blame. 
It  is  a  despair  of  ourselves  ;  a  want  of  patience,  and  sticking  to  the 
purpose  of  our  life  ;  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  judgments  we  form,  of 
tlie  thoughts  we  think.    True,  these  thoughts  may  be  poor,  inferior 
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to  those  many  another  receives.  But  such  as  they  are,  they  are  ours 
for  the  time,  and  we  prepare  ourselves  for  others  by  the  welcome  and 
trust  we  extend  to  these.  If  we  do  not  honor  these,  which  are  our 
best  to-day,  we  fail  altogether ;  for  every  to-morrow  is  then  another 
to-day.  There  is  an  intellectual  gymnastics  as  serviceable  as  any 
other ;  the  same  is  also  true  of  morals.  The  moral  nature  grows  fay 
improving  upon  itself.  But  if  one  has  no  self  of  this  kind,  if  he  k 
but  acting  the  part  assigned  him  by  another ;  he  fails  of  any  natural 
substantial  growth,  and  wears  out  acting. 

How  many  but  repeat  the  ludicrous  character  of  Polonius  in  the 
play  of  Hamlet,  yet  so  gravely,  and  with  such  airs  of  religious  respec- 
tability, we  are  forbidden  to  laugh.     Yet  see  what  a  farce  it  is  : 

Ham,    Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that 's  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  ? 
Pol,    By  the  msiss,  and  't  is  like  a  camel,  indeed 
Ham,    Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 
Pol,    It  is  backed  like  a  weasel 
•    Ham,    Or,  like  a  whale  ? 
PoL    Very  like  a  whale. 

What  paraphrases  of  this  conversation  does  history  suggest. 

Now,  if  our  day  has  any  new  lesson,  it  is  that  of  self-respect.  Wc' 
object  to  being  captured,  led  away,  and  drilled  for  army  service, 
however  rich  the  plunder.  We  know  that  we  can  serve  no  spiritual 
cause  in  that  way.  We  witness  daily,  the  failure  of  great  religious 
organizations.  Out  of  the  ranks  men  quietly  walk  to  put  their  full 
force  into  some  individual  work.  Each  seeks  freedom  to  follow  his 
own  highest  impulse.  It  is  a  blind  judgment  that  pronounces  this 
action  selfish.  Such  work  can  be  done  with  a  public  spirit  as  truly 
as  the  other.  Every  such  man  knows  that  his  true  work  will  enrich 
his  fellows.  He  could  not  withhold  its  benefits,  if  he  were  disposed 
to. 

The  religious  impulse  of  the  time  seems  to  be  to  throw  away  whip, 
and  sword,  and  banner,  even.  No  more  long  processions.  No  more 
great  "  Captains  of  Salvation."  God  has  finished  T^dth  us  as  babes. 
He  will  no  longer  hold  us  up,  but  is  withdrawing  all  outward  sup- 
ports. He  does  not  now  seem  to  say,  "  This  is  my  beloved  son  "  ; 
but  "  These  are  my  beloved  principles,  my  well-considered  laws."  It 
leaves  us  in  bewilderment  for  the  time  being.  It  puts  us  on  hard 
fare.  But  it  is  the  fresh  start  of  the  race  for  greater  power  and  nobil- 
ity. 

Editor. 


THE  TEMPTATiq^  OF   CHRIST. 

A  SECOND  ARTICLE  IN   REVIEW  OP  "  ECCE  HOMO." 

IN  a  former  article,  the  present  writer  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  had  failed  to  conceive  of  Christ^s  person  and 
office  with  that  representative  breadth,  which  is  due  to  them  in  virtue  of 
their  relation  to  the  infinite,  rational  Spirit,  that  pervades  the  world.  It 
was  affirmed  that  this  failure  arose  from  confounding  with  this  Spirit  the 
literal  and  temporal  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that  this  confusion  not  only  viti- 
ated the  general  conception  of  Christ  and  his  work,  but  the  treatment  of  the 
chief  details  by  which  that  conception  wsis  complemented.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  second  article,  to  make  the  latter  part  of  this  assertion  good  in  re- 
spect to  the  most  significant  of  those  details  —  the  so-called  Temptation  of 
Christ  This  will  be  attempted  by  setting  in  contrast  with  our  author's  view 
of  this  event,  that  view  which  the  character  of  Christ's  office  appears  to 
demand,  rather  than  by  any  negative  criticism  at  length. 

Our  author's  view  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  he  defines  the  • 
Temptation  to  be  the  tumult  excited  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  by  his  first 
becoming  conscious  of  miraculous  powers  ;  the  triumph  over  it  lay  in  his 
abiding  resolve  neither  to  use  these  powers  for  any  personal  ends,  nor  to 
secure  by  force  the  universal  kingdom  he  had  conceived,  and  was  bent  on 
founding. 

This  interpretation,  striking  and  original  as  most  readers  have  considered 
it,  obviously  hinges  on  Christ's  possessing  miraculous  powers.  Manifestly, 
then,  even  supposing  such  possession  the  fact,  it  reduces  the*  Temptation 
to  an  experience  wholly  peculiar  to  Jesus.  It  does  not  place  him  in  a  situ- 
ation at  all  representative.  Since  it  is  in  the  very  conception  of  miracu- 
lous powers,  that  they  shall  distinguish  Christ  from  ordinary  men,  it  fol- 
lows that,  in  any  experience  respecting  such  powers,  he  must  be  divided 
from  mankind,  and  exiled  to  his  own  individuality.  Though  by  the  bare 
fact  of  temptation  he  be  united  with  men,  still  in  ihtform  of  his  tempta- 
tion —  by  which  alone  its^  meaning  is  tested  —  he  is  isolated. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  proof  of  the  true  interpretation  should  consist 
in  its  giving  to  this  event  a  character  representative  and  universal.  What- 
ever cardinal  crisis  be  hinted  at  in  this  memorable  phrase  of  the  gospels, 
certain  it  is  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  Christ,  We 
deal,  that  is,  with  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  him,  who  stands  as  the  central 
Figure  in  that  historical  development,  co-extensive  with  the  human  race 
in  which  God  realizes  Himself  in  a  community  of  individual  persons.  We 
deal  with  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  him  who  holds  this  central  position, 
because  he  is  the  first  among  men  to  rise  to  that  universal  form  of  con- 
sciousness, which  identifies  man  with  the  absolute  Consciousness  —  an 
achievement  which  constitutes  him  the  Representative  Person,  pre-eminent 
Son  of  God,  by  being,  in  this  large  sense,  the  Son  of  Man.  A  critical 
experience  of  Jesus,  thus  become  Christ,  is  a  cndoaX  eD^eneon^  Snt  xoasi- 
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kind.  Its  meaning  will  prove  to  be  literally  representative,  and  its  fonn 
completely  prophetic  of  the  supreme  trials  to  which  men  are  liable,  and  be- 
fore which  they  £dl  in  their  endeavors  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  race.  In  at- 
tempting to  interpret  it,  we  must  look  to  find  in  it,  while  we  trace  its  natural 
rise  out  of  the  circumstances  of  Jesus,  the  type  of  those  paramount  and 
universal  collisions  which  alone  render  it  significant  for  man. 

Can  we  determine  what  these  collisions  are  ?  Is  there  any  one  sptrit^fd 
dilemma  —  any  one  antagonism  of  the  elements  in  the  human  being  — 
which,  by  virtue  of  summing  up,  or  holding  in  germ  all  other  possible  ones, 
may  be  justly  called  imiversal  ?  We  believe  that  there  is,  and  that  it  is 
the  tUUmma  of  Nature  and  Spirit  —  the  seeming  antagonism  between  the 
two  supreme  constituents,  not  only  of  the  human  being,  but  of  all  being  •— 
between  the  phenomenal,  physical  Form,  and  the  self-conscious,  Substance, 
which  must  be  assumed  as  its  logical  grounds.  It  is  by  taking  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ahstracily  —  that  is,  apart  from  its  real  relation  to  the  other -7- 
that  man  brings  within  himself  all  his  conflicts,  logical  or  moral.  It  is  by 
assuming  that  his  body,  in  its  relations  with  the  physical  world,  is  his 
end  and  real  being,  that  he  comes  into  collision  with  the  moral  conscious- 
ness which  is  fundamental  in  his  spiritual  being  ;  it  is  by  assuming  that  his 
soul  is  the  sufficient  theatre  of  its  own  action,  and  must  become  independ- 
ent of  the  body,  even  at  the  cost  of  destroying  it,  that  he  comes  into  coOi- 
sion  with  his  practical  judgment,  and  the  instincts  which  bind  him  insepa- 
rably to  kindred,  to  busy  streets,  and  to  the  woods  and  fields.  In  one  or 
the  other  of  these  assumptions,  made  either  consciously  in  thought,  or 
unconsciously  in  conduct,  will  be  found  the  essence  of  every  error,  and 
of  every  sin  of  which  man  is  capable.  By  the  one,  he  becomes  sensual,  by 
the  other,  ascetic.  To  live  in  either,  is  to  be  teroptable.  He  must  rise  to 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  that  Real  Being  —  that  universal  truth  —  in 
which  these  abstractions  disappear,  l^efore  he  can  set  his  disquietude  at 
rest 

From  these  premises,  we  can  advance  at  once  to  the  statement  of  what 
the  Temptation  probably  was.  To  make  it  consistent  with  the  universal 
experience  which  Christ  must  be  supposed  to  have,  we  can  now  see  that  it 
must  have  been  the  mental  conflict  through  which  Jesus  passed  in  ascend- 
ing out  of  the  last  confines  of  a  consciousness  more  or  less  individual,  and 
therefore  but  partial,  into  one  universal,  and  therefore  capable  of  standing 
for  personality  as  such :  that  is,  it  was  the  struggle  in  passing  from  that 
limited  scheme  of  reflection,  where  each  man  sees  the  universe  merely  in 
the  settings  furnished  by  his  own  peculiar  experience  —  a  scheme  in  which, 
therefore,  no  man  can  perfectly  agree  with  any  other,  or  even  with  himself 
permanently  —  to  that  unconfined  insight  to  which  the  constituents  of 
Being  appear  in  their  real  relations,  forever  self-consistent,  having  absolute 
truth.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  consummating  struggle,  by  means  of 
which  Jesus  passed  out  of  being  merely  Jesus  of  Nazareth  into  being  Christ 
His  victory  in  it  consisted  in  his  finally  solving  the  contradiction  into 
which  the  individual  mind  is  sure  to  fall,  whenever  it  attempts  to  explain,  or 
to  regulate  existence,  on  the  supposition  that  the  universe  is  Two  instead 
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of  One  —  that  Nature  and  Spirit,  Form  and  Substance  have,  in  themselves 
as  distinct^  any  real  being  or  validity,  whatsoever. 

Such  is  the  meaning,  which  we  believe  that  the  biographies  of  Jesus, 
when  read  in  the  light  of  a  true  philosophy  of  man  and  his  development  in 
history,  themselves  express.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  meaning  alone 
comports  with  the  logical  idea  a  priori  of  Christ's  person  and  office  ;  but 
what  we  have  to  do  is,  to  show  that  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  narra- 
tive gives  out  the  same  meaning.  Before  entering  upon  this  task,  however, 
let  us  get  a  fuller  understanding  of  what  this  meaning  is. 

Nature,  then,  conceived  as  its  own  end  to  itself,  is  the  annihilation  of 
Spirit  —  the  dissolution  of  the  universe  into  a  countless  series  of  particu- 
lars, having  nothing  but  difference,  and,  therefore,  each  nothing,  —  the  dis- 
solution of  mankind  into  a  mob  of  individuals,  having  nothing  in  common, 
and,  therefore,  each  utterly  selfish :  accordingly,  in  annihilating  Spirit,  it 
annihilates  itself.  Spirit,  conceived  as  its  own  end  in  itself,  is  the  annihila- 
tion of  Nature  —  the  confusion  of  all  real  beings  in  an  undistinguishable 
vagueness,  —  the  absorption  of  real  men  into  an  indefinite  humanity,  and 
that  into  an  indefinable,  so-called  God :  accordingly,  in  annihilating  Nature 
it  annihilates  itself.  Thus,  Spirit  and  Nature  have  no  separate  being.  But 
if  so,  and  if  in  their  correlation  they  exhaust  the  sum  of  Being,  and  leave 
no  ground  for  themselves  beyond,  how  is  either  to  be  justified  in  thought,  «- 
or,  indeed,  has  not  all  truth  become  impossible  ? 

This  is  in  the  logical  aspect,  the  supreme  contradiction  —  the  collision 
of  collisions.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  it  enters  into  all  the  conflicts, 
imperfections  and  sins  of  human  life,  —  the  source  of  all  and  the  explana- 
tion of  all.  The  quarrel  of  each  man  with  his  fellow,  of  the  individusJ  with 
society,  the  riot  of  selfishness,  the  conflicts  between  the  offspring  and  the 
£unily,  between  the  £cimily  and  the  state,  between  the  state  and  human- 
ity —  are  only  different  forms  of  the  one  all-pervading  tragedy.  The  deifi- 
cation of  Nature  is  sensuality,  sordidness,  cowardice,  injustice,  inhumanity ; 
the  deification  of  abstract  Spirit  is  superstition,  mysticism,  asceticism,  the 
creation  of  &natics,  and  devotees,  and  hermits,  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
majesty  of  the  commonwealth.  Either  may  be  the  confounding  of  law  with 
tyranny,  or  of  liberty  with  license.  So  long  as  either  endures,  so  long  is 
man  divided  firom  his  ideal,  and  subject  to  tumult 

Now,  according  to  the  theory  above  assumed,  we  are  to  Appose  that 
Jesus,  in  the  crisis  we  are  considering,  attained  the  idea  in  which  this  con- 
tradiction, with  its  whole  brood  of  dissensions,  forever  vanishes.  We  are 
to  suppose  he  saw  —  by  how  gradual  a  process  we  need  not  ask  —  that 
Nature  and  Spirit  are  only  the  correlative  constituents  of  true  Being ;  that 
theur  whole  validity  lies  in  this  correlation ;  that  each  is  realized  only  in  the 
other  —  Nature  in  and  for  Spirit,  Spirit  in  and  through  Nature — so  that 
all  real  existence  is  the  unity  which  absorbs  them  both,  —  the  self-existent 
Consciousness,  or  Person,  who,  in  the  exhaustless  system  of  creation, 
defines  Himself  according  to  His  absolute  Reason.  In  short,  we  are  to 
suppose  he  saw  that  the  reconciliation  of  Nature  and  Spirit  is  God,  and 
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that  they  are  nothing  but  the  phantom  Twain  implied  in  that  quasi  sever- 
ance into  Subject  and  Object,  which  is  the  essence  of  His  personality.  We 
are  to  suppose'  he  saw,  therefore,  that  man  solves  the  problem  of  life,  when 
first  he  consciously  aspires  to  God  as  the  real  essence  of  the  soul  and  body 
which  unite  in  him,  that,  in  the  phrase  of  the  early  Lutherans,  '^  the  finite 
is  capable  of  the  Infinite  "  ;  that  each  man  must  aim  to  bring  into  his  own 
person  that  correlation  of  Nature  and  Spirit,  which  the  divine  Personality 
contains.  Nature,  that  is,  must  be  sought,  and  held  only  as  the  product 
and  form  of  Spirit,  —  its  destiny  is  in  the  latter  ;  Spirit  is  its  own  desdny 
but  only  by  means  of  defining  itself  in  Nature.  Spirit  is  the  determinant, 
the  creative,  the  end^  but  Nature  is  the  inevitable  means  :  so  that,  although 
it  is  forever  transformed  by  Spirit,  the  transformation  is  itself  a  new  nature^ 
and  Nature  abides  as  the  image  of  the  Absolute. 

Apart  from  the  pedantic  technicalities  in  which  philosophy  strives  to 
express  it,  we  may  suppose  that  the  foregoing  was  the  insight  at  which 
Jesus  arrived  in  the  Temptation.  And  because,  in  his  case,  to  see  was  to 
believe  ;  because,  through  previous  meditation,  devotion,  and  action,  he  had 
already  come  to  a  ripeness  of  character,  which  other  men  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  reached,  and  which  filled  him  with  an  expectant  reverence  and  love 
of  the  truth  —  this'insight  not  only  enlightened  his  thought,  but  quickened 
his  whole  being.  Thus  the  absolutely  solvent  thinking  became  the  absolute- 
ly solvent  living ;  the  absolute  Light  became  the  absolute  Life,  which  a|s;ain, 
in  its  turn,  was  to  become  the  light  oi  men :  the  eternal  "  Reason  became 
Flesh.''^  And  so  Jesus  was  assured  of  his  mediatorial  person  ;  for  he  thought 
the  divine  thought,  he  loved  with  the  divine  love,  he  reconciled  in  deed,  as 
well  as  in  truth,  that  seeming  divorce  of  the  finite  from  the  infinite,  which 
is  the  source  of  all  human  wrong  and  disaster.  He  ascended  out  of  tempt- 
able  morality  into  untemptable  holiness.  Conscious  that  his  form  of  being 
henceforth  stood  for  either  God  or  man,  he  surrendered  himself,  without 
reserve,  to  the  power  of  his  unexampled  experience.  That  experience, 
being  man's,  was /or  men.  The  idea,  which  it  embodied,  he  accordingly  be- 
gan at  once  to  proclaim,  expressing  it  in  such  phrases  as  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven^  the  Life  Eternal,  or  the  Birth  from  Above,  Not  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  kingdom  rose  upon  his  mind  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
Temptation,  but  at  this  final  stage  in  his  experience,  by  settling  the  dilemma 
which  ensuofi  upon  the  rise  of  that  conception,  made  it  for  the  first  time 
fully  real  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  impart  it  to  his  fellowmen,  not  out  of 
thinking  merely,  but  out  of  life.  Hence,  while  he  was  possessed  by  it,  he  also 
2&iyxx^^y  possessed  \X. ;  so  that,  although  he  went  to  his  work  with  a  perfect 
enthusiasm,  he  went  with  one  that  was  steadfast  and  still,  having  entire  fore- 
thought, free,  and  above  every  suspicion  of  fanaticism. 

Instead,  then,  of  holding  with  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  that  Christ's 
temptation  was  "  the  excitement  of  his  mind  which  was  caused  by  the 
nascent  consciousness  of  supernatural  power,"  we  say  rather  that  it  was 
the  conflict  excited  in  his  soul  by  the  nascent  consciousness  of  representa- 
tive divine  manhood. 
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Such  being  the  theory  of  the  Temptation  a  priori^  we  may  now  proceed 
to  substantiate  it  as  fact  by  developing  the  narrative  in  detail.  This  narra- 
tive, it  will  be  remembered,  divides  the  Temptation  into  three  distinct  stages. 
The  first  question  then,  is  —  In  what  sense  is  this  division  to  be  taken  ? 
Our  author  treats  it  as  denoting  three  distinct  temptations  —  three  separate 
suggestions  of  the  selfish  instinct,  moving  Christ  to  use  his  newly  discov- 
ered miraculous  power  for  ends  not  merely  selfish,  but  trivial  The  first, 
he  regards  as  the  suggestion  that  Jesus  should  degrade  his  powers  in  order 
to  sate  his  pressing  hunger  —  a  craving  which  he  might  satisfy  by  natural 
means  :  to  pass  the  laws  of  nature  for  its  sake,  was  therefore  needless,  and 
involved  the  guilt  of  caprice.  The  second,  he  considers  as  the  suggestion 
that  Jesus  should  wilfully  ^spend  the  law  of  gravitation,  in  respect  to  his 
own  body,  showing  by  the  act  that  he  held  in  his  gras^p  the  final  forces  of 
nature,  and  could  therefore,  at  pleasure,  defy  the  Creator  himself.  The 
third,  he  interprets  as  the  suggestion  that  Jesus  should  use  force — the 
force  of  miraculous  agency  —  in  establishing,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  fact, 
the  universal  kingdom  which  he  had  conceived.  But  this  view  only  pre- 
sents in  detail  the  notion,  already  criticised,  that  the  Temptation  was  of  a 
form  peculiar  to  Jesus  —  an  experience  which  did  not  put  him  at  all  in  pos- 
session of  the  crucial  experiences  of  mankind.  We  need  not  more  than 
advert  to  its  obvious  literalism,  —  a  literalism  absolutely  rigid,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  third  temptation,  where  the  meaning  attributed  seems,  upon 
the  premises  assumed,  far-fetched  ;  yet  these  premises  themselves,  it  should 
be  noted,  are  taken  in  a  strictly  literal  sense.  We  merely  advert,  too,  to 
the  dualism  between  God  and  the  creation  which  its  mode  of  regarding  the 
suspension  of  physical  laws  plainly  implies :  — a  dualism  which  has  no  place 
in  real  philosophy.  We  must  look  to  displace  it  rather  by  the  force  of  the 
greater  naturalness  with  which  the  three  stages  of  the  narrative  adapt 
themselves  to  the  representative  character  we  have  attributed  to  the  event 
which  they  express. 

But  in  passing  now  to  this  proposed  positive  treatment  of  the  narrative, 
we  must  search  for  its  substance  and  judge  by  its  suggestions  rather  than 
follow  its  mere  forms.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  its  forms  and 
phraseology  are  more  or  less  the  product  of  the  temperament  and  circum- 
stances of  those  who  first  composed,  and  those  who  finally  compiled,  the 
gospels.  With  this  in  view,  if  we  assume  (what  is  by  far  the  most  in  keep- 
ing with  the  gradual  development  of  Christ's  personality,  and  with  general 
probabilities)  that  the  narrative  hints  at  an  epoch,  —  a  series  of  closely 
•  kindred  experiences  —  it  is  easy  to  explain,  or  rather  it  is  natural  to  expect, 
the  peculiar  specifications  of  the  story  as  we  have  it  Supposing  (for  the 
present  as  a  mere  hypothesis)  that  Jesus  during  such  an  epoch  passed 
through  the  s^upreme  dilemma  we  have  before  explained,  doubtless  its 
several  phases  would  rise  again  and  again  upon  his  mind.  Doubtless,  too, 
certain  situations  would,  more  than  others,  stir  within  him  these  darkling 
moods.  It  is  even  probable  that  three  specific  situations  in  which  he  found 
himself  during  these  days  of  solitary  gloom,  —  say  literally  the  three  named 
in  the  narrative  —  would  be  the  scenes,  and  so  become  XVi^  QCca&\Q^&<t^'l^^ 
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most  decided  and  characteristic  of  these  mental  conflicts.  Naturaliy,  tiiese 
situations  would  be  inseparably  associated  in  Christ's  memory  with  his  in- 
ward  struggle,  and  be  confided  during  the  seasons  of  most  sacred  intimacy 
to  his  disciples,  as  the  vivid  centres  about  which  the  elements  of  diat  strug- 
gle grouped  themselves.  It  is  equally  natural  that  these  disciples,  filled  » 
their  minds  were  with  Rabbinical  presuppositions,  should  take  Htnalfy 
what  he  used  symbolically,  should  confound  the  s3rmbolized  erperience  wtdi 
its  occasions,  and  (especially  after  years  of  separation  finom  him)  record 
their  impressions  in  phrases  bearing  the  emphasis  of  their  own  imiids 
rather  than  of  his. 

There  behig,  then,  in  the  narrative  nothing  that  may  not  be  readily  ac- 
counted for  under  the  supposition  that  a  whole  jferiod  of  mental  commotioa 
is  intended,  let  us  yield  to  the  presumption  in  favor  of  naturalness,  and 
assume  at  once  that  we  are  to  interpret  the  Temptation  as  an  epoch  ratiier 
than  an  event.  Under  this  assumption,  the  three  stages  of  the  narrative 
become  not  so  much  chronological  as  logical.  And  this,  we  believe,  is  Ae 
sense  in  which  the  threefold  divisions  should  be  taken.  It  expresses  die 
three  successive  forms  in  which  the  dilemma  of  Nature  and  Spirit  arises, 
accordingly  as  we  assume  the  one  or  the  other  of  its  alternate  abstractioiis 
to  be  the  whole  truth,  or  else  annul  their  real  unity  by  inverting  the  order 
of  their  dependence  —  accordingly  as  we  mistake  (i)  Nature  for  Real  Be- 
ing ;  or  (2)  the  abstract  Spirit  for  Real  Being ;  or  (3)  assume  Real  Being  to 
consist  in  a  unity  in  which  Nature  controls  Spirit.  According  to  this  view, 
the  first  stage  of  the  narrative  should  represent  Christ  as  perplexed  by  the 
absti'action  of  Nature,  and  seeing  through  it  to  the  reality  of  Spirit  The 
second,  should  represent  him  as  involved  in  the  abstraction  of  Spirit,  and 
seeing  through  that  to  the  reality  of  Nature.  The  third,  should  represent 
him  as  beset  by  the  tendency  to  put  Nature  as  the  end  of  Spirit,  but  passing 
to  the  conviction  that  Spirit,  in  true  being,  directs  Nature  by  an  ever  capa- 
ble Reason. 

That  the  narrative  actually  implies  all  this,  may  be  shown  very  briefly. 
Thus,  in  the  first  scene  with  Satan,  Christ  is  represented  as  being  tempted 
to  sink  the  powers  of  the  Son  of  God  in  obtaining  bread  —  the  expressive 
symbol  of  physical  sustenance,  and  therefore  of  the  world  of  Nature  as 
the  sum  of  man's  being :  he  resists,  and  that  too  on  the  ground  that  man 
lives  by  every  word  proceeding  from  God — the  expressive  symbol  of  the 
world  of  Thought.  In  the  second,  he  is  represented  as  being  taunted  with 
such  an  absorption  in  the  world  of  Thought,  as  should  lead  him  to  despise 
Nature,  ignore  its  laws, — of  which  the  falling  body  is  the  symbol  —  and  • 
rest  content  with  the  soul,  though  the  body  utterly  perish  :  he  declines  the 
implied  challenge,  on  the  ground,  too,  that  to  accept  it  is  to  tempt  God  — 
is  to  imperil  that  very  Absolute  who  defines  himself  in  Nature,  and  not 
without  it.  In  the  third,  he  is  represented  as  being  urged  to  win  the 
"kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  thereof"  —  the  expressive  symbol 
of  the  ideal  Human  Commonwealth  made  subject  to  the  mere  authority  of 
Jesus  as  an  individual  —  in  the  interest  of  the  selfish  instinct,  the  very  in- 
tensest  expression  o(  Na.lMt^\  \>m\.\x^  ^^^^iax«:&\3c^\.\BASLsl^alI  worship  God 
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alone — that  the  world  of  sense  shall  in  no  form,  not  even  in  his  own  per 
son,  displace  as  the  ideal  of  men  that  absolute  Personality  in  whose  selF 
existence  Spirit  incessantly  triumphs  over  Nature. 

But  the  meaning  of  the  narrative  will  not  come  out  completely,  nor  in 
all  its  bearings  on  the  greatest  spiritual  conflicts  of  man  in  the  historic 
progress,  until  the  events  which  it  symbolizes  appear  in  their  natural  se- 
quence, rising  out  of  the  antecedent  circumstances  of  Christ.  Let  us, 
therefore,  at  some  length,  review  these  events  in  their  probable  connections, 
endeavoring  to  supply  the  links  which  have  dropped  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  narrative,  and  to  bring  out  the  real  relations  of  the  events  to  the 
office  their  great  subject  has  fulfilled  for  the  world. 

We  are  to  suppose,  then,  that  before  t^e  beginning  of  the  epoch  vrith 
which  we  are  concerned,  Jesus  had  arrived  at  all  the  preparatory  concep- 
tions, and  had  attained  the  elements  of  the  character,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  came  out  of  the  epoch  victorious.  The  combined  influences  of  his 
temperament,  his  lot  in  life,  his  surroundings,  his  national  antecedents,  and 
the  peculiar  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  of  his  time,  reacting  upon  his 
powerful  genius,  had  enabled  him.  to  fathom  the  secret  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  to  compass  the  real  meaning  of  that  Divine  Kingdom  which 
the  former  had  endeavored  to  image  in  rites,  and  which  the  latter  had  sung. 
Already  his  insight  had  pierced  beyond  the  mere  nationalism  that  too  surely 
encrusted  the  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  sages.  His  vision  swept  abroad 
over  universal  humanity.  He  recognized  in  man,  simply  as  man,  the  sure 
presence  of  that  divine  Reason  whose  special  grace  the  national  bards  had 
vaunted  as  Israel's  alone.  He  already  saw,  from  a  distance  at  least,  the 
idea  of  the  Universal  Commonwealth  —  the  one  and  catholic  Church.  He 
saw,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Absolute  is  in  the  world  ;  —  that,  in  the  solida- 
rity of  man.  He  proceeds  by  infallible  stages  toward  the  realization  of  His 
own  being.  But,  whatever  he  had  settled,  one  great  question  still  remained, 
—  In  what  relation  was  he  himself  to  stand  toward  his  Church  of  the 
World  ?  He  asked  himself,  for  how  much  of  the  historic  consciousness  his 
own  consciousness  was  to  stand ;  —  how  far  was  the  divine  Personality  that 
inspired  this  universal  movement,  to  have  expression  in  htm.  And  suppos- 
ing, as  he  forefelt,  that  bis  consciousness  was  to  stand  typical  of  the  whole 
of  history,  thus  calling  him  to  the  prime  ministry  of  the  world,  —  what  prin- 
ciple should  he  proclaim  as  the  ideal  of  human  personality,  and  as  the  guide 
of  his  administration  }  With  the  rise  of  this  question,  he  enters  the  epoch 
which  the  Temptation  denotes.  And  it  is  doubtless  at  this  juncture  that 
we  find  him  in  Bethabara,  beyond  Jordan,  in  deep  communion  with  a  com- 
panion of  his  earlier  years  —  the  Baptist 

To  him,  probably,  in  the  course  of  repeated  interviews,  he  confided  his 
insight  into  the  real  meaning  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  He  opened  to 
John  the  idea  of  the  world-wide  Commonwealth  which  dissolved  into  its 
catholic  unity  not  only  the  spiritual  result  of  the  East  summed  up  in  Judaea, 
but  that  of  the  V^est  also,  as  summed  up  in  Greece  and  Rome.  In  this 
universal  conception,  the  Baptist  saw  that  all  partial  ones  were  held  in 
soludon,  —  that  all  the  truth  they  contained  was  realizied  m  lVv\&  'dioiii^.    V^ 
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the  light  of  it,  he  saw  Judaism,  and  even  his  own  spiritual  interpretadooa 
of  Judaism,  dissolve  away.  He  saw  but  too  plainly  that  the  repentance  he 
had  preached  was  merely  ethical  —  that  he  had  looked  for  a  moral  regene- 
ration which  implied  nothing  more  than  sincerely  living  a  life  whose  form 
was  adequately  expressed  in  the  Levitical  ntuaL  He  saw,  in  fact;  that  he 
had  assumed  Judaism  to  be  permanent,  believing  that  men  must  be  con- 
formed to  ity  not  that  it  was  to  be  translated  into  humanity.  The  merely 
preparative  character  of  all  he  had  hitherto  done,  became  clear  to  him : 
moral  regeneration  was  not  the  life  eternal.  Though  it  were  the  initial 
step,  still  to  stop  with  it  was  to  strip  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  of  all  jts 
regal  dignity  —  was  to  fail  of  that  manhood  which,  in  its  rounded  unity  of 
religion,  art,  philosophy,  and  civil  polity,  rose  before  his  newly  kindled 
imagination,  its  own  sufficient  proof.  And  here,  now,  there  stood  in  his 
presence  this  transcendent  idea,  personal,  alive  1  Had  not  Jesus  discerned 
it, — was  not  his  whole  being  absorbed  in  it,  and  transfigured  by  it  ?  Here, 
at  length,  was  the  messianic  prophecy  fulfilled :  here  was  the  man,  who 
lifted  Israel  out  of  Judaism,  and  made  them  significant  of  the  world ! 
Here  was  Christ — here  was  he,  who,  "  though  coming  after  John,  was  pre- 
ferred before  him,''  since  he  was  before  him,  as  the  eternal  and  universal,  is 
always  before  the  provisional  and  partial 

Thus  the  Baptist  became  the  first  witness  to  the  divine  manhood  of  Jesus, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  him  the  Son  of  God.  In  imagination,  he 
saw  the  spiritual  secret  of  heaven  opened,  and  the  divine  Self-Content 
descending  upon  Jesus  in  a  dove-like  peace,  expressing  the  universality  of 
the  thought  by  which  Christ  rose  superior  to  the  tumult  of  times,  condi- 
tions, and  limitations,  and  dwelt  in  the  truth  that  solved  all  the  conflicts  of 
human  experience.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  his  new  reading  of  the  Levitical 
S3rmbols,  he  accordingly  exclaimed,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  !  "  At  other  times,  he  described  Christ  as  having 
his  fan  in  his  hand  —  as  holding  the  all-discerning  truth,  by  which  he  would 
thoroughly  purge  the  floor  of  the  human  consciousness,  gathering  the  wheat 
of  its  abiding  perfection  into  his  garner,  but  burning  up  the  chaflf  of  its  im- 
perfections with  unquenchable  lire. 

In  these  views  of  his  old  companion  as  to  his  person,  Jesus  gradually 
shared.  And  in  the  solemn  sense  that  in  his  divine  personality  all  traces 
of  his  mere  individualism  must  be  washed  away,  and  in  order  to  express  to 
himself  more  clearly  the  primary  dependence  of  that  personality  upon  the 
purification  of  the  moral  consciousness,  he  solicited  and  obtained  from  John 
the  rite  of  baptism  —  a  rite  which  he  saw  was  important  as  a  symbol  that 
the  Baptist's  doctrine  of  ethical  cleansing  is  an  essential  constituent  in  the 
idea  of  man,  but  which  would  cease  to  be  of  use  so  soon  as  the  truth  of 
that  doctrine  became  an  abiding  part  of  public  conviction.  Thus  wai>  set- 
tled to  the  mind  of  Jesus  the  question  of  what  relation  he  was  to  hold  to- 
ward the  universal  Church.  "  The  world,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  is  the  form 
of  God's  thinking,  and  I  comprehend  it  as  such."  To  this  final  stage 
had  the  infinite  Person  attained  in  the  system  of  His  fi'-.ite  mani testation, 
namely,  He  was  self-comprehended  in  an  individual  b^ing,  and  that  being 
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was  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Thenceforth,  this  conviction  rose  upon  Christ's 
mind  in  higher  and  higher  degrees,  and  through  the  Temptation  ripened 
into  such  an  absolute  identification  of  his  own  consciousness  with  the  Rea- 
son pervading  all  history,  that  he  dared  to  say  —  as  indeed  he  had  the  literal  • 
right  to  say  —  "  Before  AbrcJtam  was^  I  am" 

[Concluded  in  next  Number.] 


NOTES. 

77ie  Liberal  Christian  may  boast  a  critic  who  has  candor  equal 
to  his  zeal.  In  his  notice  of  the  May  Radical^  he  refers  to  Mr. 
Abbot's  letter  on  "  Creeds  and  Uxiitarianism,"  and  says  :  "  There  is 
room  enough  in  the  Unitarian  household  for  unlimited  inquiry^  though 
there  may  not  be  room  enough  for  unrestrained  denial."  This  is 
very  plain,  and  its  candor  is  commendable.  "  Unlimited  inquiry  "  is 
not  objected  to.  But  such  inquiry  should  not  lead  to  more  of 
"  denial  "  than  the  "  positive  believers  "  within  the  Unitarian  fold  are 
persuaded  of,  and  believe  to  be  judicious.  If  it  does,  the  denial^  and 
not  the  inquiry^  is  to  be  "  restrained."'  So,  Mr.  Abbot,  set  no  limits. 
Inquire  !  But,  remember  that  "  between  the  attitude  of  modesty  r«^• 
^^/  inquiry  and  that  of  stout  assertion  or  denial,  there  is  an  immense 
difference."  And  moreover,  you  should  reflect,  that  the  amount  of 
"denial"  which  is  "modest  and  reverent,"  depends  entirely  upon 
denominational  exigencies, 

Mr.  I.  N.  Tarbox,  writing  in  the  New  Englander  for  April,  after 
quoting  somewhat  from  the  Radical^  says :  "  We  might  quote  many 
passages,  going  to  show  that  these  writers  openly,  unblushingly  avow 
a  deeper  sympathy  with  what  is  known  as  Infidelity^  than  with  what  is 
known  as  Christianity,"  We  are  glad  of  this  tribute  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Radical  writers.  If  it  be  true  that  they  sympathize  most  with 
*  what  is  known  as  Infidelity ^  why  should  they  not  avow  it,  *  openly 
and  unblushingly  ? '  Mr.  Tarbox  does  not,  we  venture,  blush  to  con- 
fess his  greater  sympathy  with  Christianity.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
have  him  or  any  other  person  do  so.    Let  us  all  confess  unblushingly  / 

Transition.  — A  correpondent  writes,  "Mr. ,  our  minister, 

continually  announces  his  radicalism ;  but  he  quotes  Jesus  so  per- 
petually and  so  solehfinly  that  those  who  do  not  hear  his  other  talk 
out  of  the  pulpit,  believe  that  he  takes  Christ  in  the  orthodox  way." 
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First  Historical  Transformations  of  Christianity.  From  tbe 
French  of  Athanase  Coquerel,  the  Younger.  By  E.  P.  Evans,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Modem  Langu^es  and  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.    Boston :  Wm.  V.  Spencer.     1867.     i  voL    I6mo. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  present  age  of  the  literary  world  is  the  frequent 
publication  and  rapid  circulation,  in  Europe  and  America,  of  works  written 
with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  a  man- 
ner wholly  unprecedented  for  simplicity  of  style  and  liberality  of  thougfal. 
It  is  the  result  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  few  far-seeing  minds  to  popular- 
ize the  extensive  researches  of  Biblical  critics,  and  to  enforce  the  conclusions 
of  practical  philosophers  ;  and  though  bigoted  sectaries  of  all  churches  and« 
nations  condemn  these  expositions  of  a  common  sense  religion,  the  majority 
of  readers  feel  that  the  times  are  ripe  for  the  reception  of  the  pure  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ,  as  distinguished  from  the  ponderous  accretions  of  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice  which  men  have  shaped  into  systems  of  belief  and 
worship,  and  then  pronounced  divine.  Among  works  df  this  class,  the 
most  celebrated  thus  far  is  Ecce  Homo,  the  distinguishing  and  most  admir- 
able trait  of  which  essay  is  its  entire  freedom  from  dogmatic  assertion  and 
the  absence  of  all  trace  of  the  limitations  of  creed  in  its  declarations.  It 
is  written  with  enthusiasm,  but  without  passion  ;  and  the  individual  opinions 
of  the  author  are  merged  in  the  universal  interest  of  his  theme.  All  per- 
sons, excepting  those  utterly  blinded  by  fanaticism,  must  recognize  the 
sublime  purity,  the  tender  benevolence,  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  au- 
thor's thought ;  and  because  his  book  appeals  to  the  general  need  of  souls 
it  will  not  fail  to  bring  consolation  and  faith  to  many  and  diverse  natures. 
The  would-be  rival  of  these  sunny  pages,  Ecce  Dcus,  is  successful  only  in 
so  far  as  it  follows  this  brilliant  example  in  breadth  of  range  and  liberality 
of  sentiment.  It  is  a  feeble  echo  of  this  clear  song  of  freedom,  an  echo 
made  weaker  and  more  discordant  through  encounter  with  the  hard  wall  of 
mystic  theology. 

But  a  more  fitting  companion  to  that  first  and  hitherto  imique  work  is  to 
be  found  in  the  record  of  the  First  Historical  Transformations  of  Chris- 
tianity^ by  Athanase  Coquerel  the  Younger,  now  rendered  accessible  to 
the  readers  of  English  through  Prof.  Evans*  elegant  and  strickly  faithful 
translation.  To  those  who  have  followed  the  development  of  religious  lib- 
erty in  our  own  day,  the  name  of  Coquerel  is  a  synonym  for  integrity,  forti- 
tude and  moderation,  as  well  as  for  sound  learning,  rare  eloquence  and 
childlike  piety.  The  generation  preceding  us  had  learned  the  virtue  and 
sufferings  of  the  father,  and  now  the  son  is  his  companion  and  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  patient  labor,  as  in  unmerited  persecution. 

The  object  of  this  really  remarkable  work  is  to  present  a  plain  condensed 
narrative  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  the  transformations 
which  it  has  undergone  through  the  influence  of  powerful  individual  minds 
and  prevailing  institutions,  since  the  time  of  its  Founder.      This  plan 
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involved  no  easy  task,  and  the  amount  of  learning  and  historical  research 
displayed,  or  rather,  concealed  under  the  simple  language  and  calm  state- 
ments of  this  little  book,  is  marvelous ;  while  the  singular  purity  and  terse- 
ness of  its  style  serves  to  strengthen  the  convictions  resulting  from  its  well- 
founded  assertions.  Many  of  the  sentences  carry  the  condensed  form  and 
sly  wit  of  an  epigram,  without  losing  in  the  least  the  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness which  characterize  the  author's  mind,  and  give  tone  to  his  expressions. 
The  same  conscientious  care  is  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
topics  comprised  in  the  general  scope  ;  each  natural  division  of  the  subject 
being  marked  by  chapters  and  sections,  and  the  argument  in  every  case 
completed  under  its  appropriate  head. 

This  work  differs  fi-om  most  others  on  religious  matters  in  abstaining 
almost  entirely  from  any  reference  to  prevailing  opinions  and  foregone  con- 
clusions. It  does  not  set  up  a  collection  of  existing  beliefs  in  order  to 
overthrow  them,  but  proceeds  with  refreshing  simplicity  and  startling  can- 
dor to  state  what  history  declares  to  be  true  respecting  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  Christianity,  apparently  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  results  of 
its  researches  will  be  in  decided  opposition  to  what  the  church  calls  ortho- 
doxy, and  the  majority  of  Christendom  has  long  received  as  incontroverti- 
ble. The  prevailing  thought  may  be  succinctly  expressed  by  the  quotation 
which  closes  the  long  and  interesting  preface :  "  The  Christianity  of  men 
has  always  been  greatly  inferior  to  the  Christianity  of  God;  the  most  fear- 
ful crises  which  have  shaken  or  engulfed  the  former  have  been  for  the  lat- 
ter only  a  renacence  and  a  rejuvenationP 

The  author  opens  his  history  by  calling  attention  to  the  increased  inter- 
est in  religious  questions  which  is  now  manifested  by  all  thoughtful  persons 
in  every  nation.  He  declares  the  importance  of  these  questions,  and  the 
right  of  each  individual  to  examine  and  decide  upon  them  without  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  Church  or  State.  Having  thus,  as  it  were,  sum- 
moned his  audience  from  the  ends  of  the  world,  he  unfolds  before  us  the 
record  of  his  studies  and  meditations.  He  shows  that  the  law  of  evolution 
is  as  constant  and  powerful  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical  world,  that 
every  religion  has  its  real  and  sufficient  reason  for  existing,  since  it  answers 
to  some  need  in  the  souls  which  embrace  it,  and  when  it  can  no  longer 
minister  to  this  need,  it  dies  and  gives  place  to  a  higher  revelation,  Thus 
the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  itself  the  result  of  many  contributions 
I  of  thought  from  various  sources  and  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  heaven  "  as  proclaimed  by 
Christ  This  it  did,  both  by  what  it  taught,  and  by  what  it  failed  to  teach. 
Men's  minds  had  outgrown  everything  that  Paganism  could  offer,  and 
their  aspirations  demanded  a  purer  atmosphere  of  spiritual  ideas.  There 
are  many  who  deem  it  impious  to  acknowledge  that  **  Christianity  did 
not  fall  from  heaven  like  an  aerolite";  but  less  prejudiced  and  more  log- 
ical minds  will  rejoice  to  recognize  the  working  of  natural  law  in  even  this 
most  wonderful  manifestation. 
When  Christ  came,  he  adapted  his  message  consciously  and  intentionally 
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to  the  wants  of  mankind  in  every  age.  The  truth  that  was  in  him  was  too 
pure  and  penetrating  to  be  restricted  by  the  limits  of  Jewish  ezdusivenessi 
or  to  serve  for  a  single  political  condition.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  univer- 
sal sentiment  of  love  ;  love  to  God,  whose  Fatherhood  it  was  bis  espedai 
mission  to  reveal ;  love  to  man,  which  he  was  able  to  exemplify  in  a  perfect 
.^manner.  This  was  all ;  a  living  principle  which  should  search  and  try 
mankind  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  test  could  do,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  which  all  human  institutions  should  be  gradually  renovated  and 
purified. 

Christ  founded  no  church,  promulgated  no  doctrine,  dictated  no  creedL 
He  left  no  writings  ;  and  our  accounts  of  him  depend  entirely  upon  records 
prepared  many  years  after  his  death,  and  necessarily  colored  by  the  indi- 
vidu^  dispositions  of  the  authors  and  the  prevalence  of  traditionary  stories. 
Those  who  wish  to  rely  upon  the  letter  of  Scripture  smooth  away  this  diffi- 
culty by  asserting  the  inspiration  of  its  contents.  But  inspiration  can  no 
more  be  explained  than  it  can  be  proved  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  refreshing 
trait  in  this  brave  litde  book  is  the  fearless  impartiality  with  which  apos- 
tolic declarations  are  judged  according  to  the  characters  of  the  writers,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

Thus  Paul  is  shown  to  be  a  bold  reformer,  sincere,  earnest,  impassioned; 
too  noble  indeed  for  his  age,  and  requiring  a  later  day  for  the  triumph  of 
his  idea  of  liberty.  Yet  his  doctrine  of  predestination  was  a  mistake,  into 
which  he  naturally  fell,  through  his  zeal  to  deny  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
Jews  to  the  favor  of  Heaven :  the  theory  was  a  long  step  in  advance  at  the 
time  of  its  announcement,  though  lamentably  insufficient  and  mischievous 
as  a  standard  for  succeeding  ages. 

The  theology  of  James  is  characterized  as  narrow  and  Judaical,  a  con- 
servative force,  needed  perhaps,  to  restrain  the  spiritual  fervor  of  the  Pau- 
line theology,  but  in  itself  far  from  comprehending  the  grand  thought  of  the 
Master. 

The  gospel  of  John,  bearing  alike  in  its  history  and  in  its  style  the  sug- 
gestion of  other  authorship  besides  his  whose  name  it  bears,  is  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  dreamy  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics,  and  has  always  been  the 
delight  of  contemplative,  rather  than  a  stimulus,  to  aggressive  minds. 

Peter  is  the  man  of  compromise,  yielding  to  the  superstitious  tendencies 
of  christianized  Jews,  only  half  emancipated  from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  and 
entailing  upon  the  church  through  the  influence  of  Rome,  where  his  princi- 
ples, or  rather  his  policy,  was  early  adopted,  a  fearful  inheritance  of  legal 
observances  which  still  holds  power  wherever  the  form  is  allowed  to  super- 
sede the  spirit  of  religion.  The  author's  sketch  of  the  transformations  of 
Christianity,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury is  curious  and  intensely  interesting. 

Those  minds  which  are  too  spiritual  to  require  the  dictation  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  which  recognize  the  injury  these  are  doing  in  the  world 
wherever  they  are  made  of  paramount  importance,  will  rejoice  to  trace  the 
origin  of  many  still  existing  superstitions  to  the  introduction  of  a  vast  crowd 
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of  converted  idolators  into  the  early  church  who,  though  they  have  been 
sincere  in  their  new  professions,  could  not  overcome  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
a  former  cultus.  It  is  a  comforting  suggestion  to  learn,  for  instance,  that 
much  of  the  paraphrenalia  of  forroalistic  churches  is  borrowed  from  the 
worship  of  Pagan  divinities ;  that  statues  and  pictures  considered  sacred 
only  answered  to  former  reverence  for  the  banished  gods,  while  in  many 
cases  these  fabled  creations  were  actually  combined  with  representations 
of  New  Testament  characters ;  that  the  crucifix  was  not  employed  as  a 
sacred  emblem  till  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  ;  that  the  relics  of  mar- 
tyrs and  saints  only  superceded  those  of  pagan  heroes ;  that  feast-days  and 
fast-days  were  at  first  arranged  to  give  a  better  direction  to  the  inveterate 
habits  of  former  attendants  upon  the  Saturnalia  and  other  degrading  festi- 
vals ;  while  the  gradual  transformation  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper  into  an  exclu- 
sive and  mysterious  sacrament,  and  the  idea  of  Christ  as  a  supreme  Victim, 
were  only  a  too  evident  returp  to  the  secret  associations  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  to  the  belief  in  expiatory  sacrifices  common  to  both  Jews  and 
Pagans,  before  the  thought  of  Christ  had  dawned  upon  the  world. 

The  adoration  of  the  Virgin  was  a  gradual  innovation.  Her  Virginity 
was  not  even  suggested  till  the  fourth  century,  and  it  was  not  till  the  church 
had  declared  her  to  be  the  mother  of  God  (in  refutation  of  the  theory  of  two 
natures,  upheld  by  Nestorius),  that  pictures  began  to  b«  multiplied  in  which 
she  was  represented  as  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  precisely  after 
the  manner  of  the  goddess  I  sis  and  her  son  Horns  in  Egypt,  with  whose 
appearance  St  Cyril,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  innovation,  had  long  been 
familiar. 

The  story  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  though  recorded  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  is  totally  ignored  by  Paul  and  John.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
many  remarkable  characters  of  antiquity  have  been  honored  by  legendary 
authority  with  a  supernatural  birth  and  parentage.  John  and  Paul  declare 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  though  Paul  in  no  case  asserts  his  equality  with  the 
Father.  There  were  prevalent  at  first  three  theories  respecting  the  nature 
of  Jesus,  each  intended  to  explain  the  wonderful  perfection  of  his  character 
and  his  unexampled  power  over  the  souls  of  men.  One  of  these  theories 
was  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  descended  upon  him  at  the  moment  of  his 
baptism,  and  remained  ;  another,  that  he  was  bom  of  a  Virgin  through  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  third,  that  he  was  the  incarnate  Word 
which  had  long  been  the  subject  of  religious  speculation  in  Judea,  Egypt, 
and  Greece.  The  church  accepted  all  three  theories,  and  combined  them 
into  that  idea  of  the  Trinity  which  is  the  standard  of  Orthodoxy  to  this 
day. 

The  Creed,  fisdsely  called  the  Apostles',  was  composed  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  the  belief  of  the  reigning  party  in  the  Church,  and  of  denying  the 
assertions  of  certain  heretical  bodies  outside  of  its  pale. 

The  famoxis  protest  of  Arius  was  against,  not  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  but  his  eternity.  It  was  the  Ust  struggle  of  mono- 
theism against  the  polytheistic  spirit  which  so  early  obtained  possession  of 
the  Church. 
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But  limited  time  and  space  forbid  a  more  comprehensive  sketch  of  dn 

fearless  and  truthful  history.    Although  many  statements  are  therein  made 

which  will  jar  upon  Orthodox   feeling,  still  the  author  cannot  justly  be 

.  blamed  for  their  publication,  since  the  whole  subject  is  a  matter  of  history^ 

and  the  proof  is  within  reach  of  every  man. 

Personal  prejudices  have  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  the  motive  of  tiie 
work  ;  and  throughout  all  its  discussions,  as  in  the  eloquent  and  touching 
conclusion,  the  main  idea,  the  urgent  demand  is,  that  the  religion  of  kyve 
which  Christ  proclaimed  may  be  restored  to  its  primitive  purity,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  exert  its  full  and  sufficient  influence.  £. 

Breathings  of  a  Better  Life.  Edited  by  Lucy  Larcom.  Ticknor 
&  Fields. 

This  handsome  little  book  contains  on  its  fair  pages  a  selection  of  bean- 
tiful  passages  of  spiritual  thought  and  feeling.  Ranged  under  headings  of 
The  Kingdom  Within ;  The  open  Eye  and  Ear  ;  The  Way  of  Access ;  Life 
Eternal ;  Shadows ;  The  True  Light ;  Bearing  the  Cross ;  The  New  Com- 
mandment ;  Rest  and  Joy  ;  Fulness  of  Life ;  The  Illumined  Gateway ; 
The  Glory  Beyond ;  are  presented  the  themes  of  inward  Life,  of  Inspiration, 
Sorrow,  Love,  Obedience,  Death  and  Immortality.  The  key  note  is  strock 
in  the  opening  sentence  from  Tauler,  "  I  have  a  power  in  my  soul  whicll 
enables  me  to  perceive  God.  I  am  as  certain  as  that  I  live  that  nothing  is 
so  near  to  me  as  God.  He  is  nearer  to  me  than  I  am  to  myself."  There 
follow  paragraphs  from  so  wide  a  range  of  works  as  Augustine,  Fenelon, 
John  Woolman,  Robertson,  Channing,  Faber,  Keble,  Zschokke,  Beecher, 
Emerson,  Bushnell,  and  others :  with  hymns  of  Keble,  Faber,  Johnson, 
Eliza  Scudder,  &c.  The  selections  are  of  very  unequal  value,  but  many  of 
them  touch  the  very  quick  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
writers  of  such  various  beliefs  when  they  soar  high  enough  to  free  their 
wings  from  ecclesiastical  bonds  and  traditional  tlieologies,  sound  the  one 
song  of  common  Faith.  They  see  the  great  catholic  Truth  which  fulfils 
the  old  formula,  "  quod  ubique^  quod  semper^  quod  ab  omnibus  "  /  the  truth 
of  which  men  in  all  ages  and  of  all  creeds  have  had  more  or  less  clear  vision, 
—  the  truth  of  the  immediate  nearness  of  God  to  man,  and  his  indwelling 
in  the  human  spirit  The  theology  of  this  book  is,  in  the  main,  good  ;  but 
it  is  not  quite  consistent ;  the  wings  are  not  always  free.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment of  Christism^  which  will  make  the  book  of  course  more  acceptable  to 
many.  But  we  should  wish  to  put  the  name  of  God  in  many  places  where 
we  find  another  name.  S.  L. 

Lessons  from  the  World  of  Matter  and  the  World  of  Man. 
By  Theodore  Parker.  Selected  from  Notes  of  unpublished  Sermons^ 
by  Rufus  Leigh  ton.  Boston :  Published  by  Charles  W.  Slack.  1867. 
Received  from  Adams  &  Co. 

This  book  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  Mr.  Parker's  works,  and  about 
the  only  one  it  is  now  possible  to  purchase.  Why  all  of  his  works  are  not 
accessible  to  the  public  at  the  present  time,  is  a  question  of  daUy  recurrence. 
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It  seems  to  be  a  blunder  not  easily  accounted  for.  The  reader  found  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Radical,  some  of  the  **  winged  thoughts/'  which  Mr. 
Leigh  ton's  phonographic  notes  so  opportunely  saved.  No  one  can  open 
this  book  to  read  at  any  passage  and  not  feel  how  this  man  was  all  alive, 
with  all  the  great  themes  that  touch  profoundly  the  hearts  of  men.  Those 
dwelt  upon  here  are  grouped  under  the  following  heads :  **  The  Material 
World  and  Man's  Relation  thereto  " ;  "  The  Nature  of  Man  " ;  "  Traits  and 
Illustrations  of  Human  Character  and  Conduct " ;  "  Phases  of  Domestic 
Life  "  ;  "  Education  "  ;  "  Human  Institutions  and  National  Life  "  ;  **  The 
Power  and  Endurance  of  what  is  Noblest  in  Man  "  ;  **  Human  Progress  "  ; 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth";  "Man  in  his  Religious  A^ects."  "The  Selec- 
tions," Mr.  Leighton  says,  "  have  been  made  from  the  Sermons  of  ten 
years,  extending  from  1849  to  1859."  The  reader  may  be  surprised  to  find 
that  this  man  who  seemed  always  to  be  striking  blows  that  went  straight 
home,  at  the  "Orthodox  Scheme,"  yet  wove  constantly  the  fabric  of  a 
natural  religious  life.  The  affrighted  public  has  not  yet  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  see  more  than  his  terrible  battle-axe. 

Not  long  since  a  clergyman  sketched  for  us  a  scene  that  occurred  in  the 
"  Ladies'  Sewing  Circle  "  of  his  parish.  He  now  and  then  dropped  in  to 
read  a  little  while  the  ladies  were  at  work.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  he 
took  a  volume  of  Parker  and  quietly  read  a  fine  passage.  There  was  pro- 
found attention.  One  lady,  who  had  never  found  words  emphatic  enough 
to  express  her  horror  of  Parker,  —  "the  greatest  ^Anti-Christ^  that  ever 
lived," —  laid  down  her  work  and  sat  entranced.  The  urgent  inquiry  made 
as  soon  as  he  had  done  reading,  was,  of  course,  "  Who  wrote  that  ? " 
When  he  announced  the  author's  name,  there  was  great  surprise  manifest 
on  every  countenance.  But  this  lady,  so  intensely  interested,  in  half  sup- 
pressed tones,  exclaimed,  "What? Parker /^^    Then,  resting  back 

in  her  chair,  continued,  "  I  'd  never  have  thought  it  But  it  is  good,  any- 
way. I  don't  know  but  its  as  good  as  anything  Channing  ever  wrote,  on 
the  same  subject"  Editor. 

The  Boston  Investigator. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  times  past  there  has  appeared  any  considerable  class 
of  "  reformers  "  who  have  had  only  "  destructive  "  purposes  at  heart,  that 
fact  must  be  set  down  as  one  of  those  "tendencies,"  which  the  present 
time  is  not  to  be  called  to  account  for.  If  there  are  any  such  people  to-day, 
we  do  not  fall  in  with  them.  Yet  we  happen,  now  and  then,  to  meet  with 
some  who  bear  the  odium  of  being  "  furious  in  their  crusade  against  all 
good  things."  If  you  say  to  one  of  these  men,  "  Why  do  you  so  ?"  lo,  he 
warms  up  and  seems  the  most  positive  preacher  of  an  "  excellent  cause." 
"  I  deny,"  he  says,  "  because  what  I  affirm  is  itself  a  denial  of  much  that 
passes  as  orthodox,  wise,  and  good."  A  man  must  have  back  of  his  protest 
some  (to  him)  commanding  affirmation.  But  those  who  are  not  in  his 
secret,  see  and  hear  but  the  protest  itself.  That  sweeps  away  all  they  de-» 
pend  on.    It  is  easy  for  such  to  believe  the  man  has  no  otKer  motive^    TVa. 
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abolitionists  sustained  such  reproaches  until  the  nation  saw  that  there  was 
nothing  to  say  for  slavery  but  to  protest  against  it  Mr.  Garrison  did  not 
need  to  "  build."  Room,  Liberty !  The  people  thus  emancipated  would 
build  for  themselves  ;  he  then,  a  fellow-citizen,  working  peacefully  with 
them. 

We  do  not  say  that  every  man  who  protests,  has  necessarily  a  right  con- 
ception of  that  which  must  be  built  No  matter.  Did  he  not  think  he  saw 
something  better  than  that  established,  he  would  not  long  keep  his  breath 
as  a  protestant,  if  ever  he  gained  It  Perhaps  the  Boston  Investigator  will 
not  feel  itself  thrust  out  into  the  cold,  if  we  ^peak  of  it  as  "  occupying  a 
position  on  the  extreme  left,"  and  make  bold  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
its  pages  to  show  that  even  a  professed  "  infidel "  publication  has  high 
purposes  for  Humanity  in  view.  This  journal  has  just  completed  its  thir- 
ty-seventh volume.  In  referring  to  the  fact,  the  Editor  announces,  "  It  is 
a  paper  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  welfare,  in  every  conceivable  ra- 
tional manner,  of  Humanity  on  Earthy  which,  of  course,  fits  the  race  for 
Heaven  —  if  there  should  happen  to  be  one." 

Here  is  a  paper  as  *  infidel''  as  any  in  the  land,  we  suppose,  and  yet  00 
unprejudiced  reader  can  fail  to  find  in  its  pages  a  great  moral  earnestness 
^~  even  a  religious  devotion  —  in  a  cause  it  deems,  worthy  of  any  sacrifice 
man  can  make.  The  following  has  no  uncertain,  or  immoral  sound,  if  we 
may  so  speak : 

"  The  cause  of  Humanity  needs  such  papers  as  the  Investigator,  and 
will  continue  to  need  them,  as  long  as  ignorance,  intolerance,  and  supersti- 
tion shall  darken  the  bright  heaven  of  Truth.  Our  moral  skies  are  yet 
overshadowed  with  clouds  of  error,  which  hang  like  a  weighty  incubus  on 
the  fair  prospect  of  man's  progression,  and  the  kindling  light  of  reason 
should  be  hailed  as  the  blessed  messeng^  of  man's  redemption  from  the 
dismal  reign  of  priestly  terror.  In  this  light  we  hope  always  to  see  our 
paper  go  forth,  smiling  as  it  were,  in  the  sunshine  of  a  cheering  prosperity, 
unawed  and  undimmed  by  the  fierce  storms  of  sectarian  bigotry.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  press  for  good  or  evil  is  truly  powerful  when  considered  in 
view  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the  youthul  mind  ;  and  so  long  as  the  world 
is  filled  with  erroneous  appeals  to  prejudice  and  the  insane  traditions  of 
ignorant  times,  it  is  desirous,  we  think,  to  give  encouragement  to  Liberal 
heralds  of  free  inquiry,  to  arrest  the  lell  swoop  of  blind  fanaticism  that 
stalks  wantonly  over  the  hopes  of  mankind.  The  minds  of  all  (and  espec- 
ially of  the  young)  must  be  protected  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  falsehood, 
and  nurtured  in  the  kindly  influence  of  goodness  and  truth,  if  we  wish  to 
give  tone  and  effect  to  the  great  cause  of  Humanity.  Let  all  good  Liberals, 
then,  arouse  to  a  sense  of  duty,  in  extending  the  influence  of  a  free  ami 
independent  press,  in  the  glowing  hope  of  man's  restoration  to  reason  — 
the  true  characteristic  of  a  Man.'* 

It  will  not  do  to  denounce  earnest  men,  or  women,  because  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  idol  of  ours,  we  are  offering  them  to  be 
worshipped,  needs  rather  to  be  broken.  They  may  be  utterly  mistaken  ; 
but  it  is  best  to  acquit  them  of  evil  designs,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
grow  sad  when  they  go  at  large  and  seem  as  respectable  as  ourselves.  If 
there  is  not  room  for  us  all,  God  has  made  a  mistake. 

Editor. 
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MODERN    SPECULATIVE    RADICALISM. 

FOR  more  than  a  century  there  has  been  a  vast  movement  of 
mind  in  the  Western  world,  which  now  receives  the  general 
name  of  radicalism.  Or  going  back  to  the  beginning,  we  should  fix 
the  date  of  its  explicit  appearance  as  the  31st  October,  1517,  when 
Martin  Luther  affixed  certain  daring  theses  to  the  gates  of  the  castle 
church  of  Wittenberg.  In  the  next  century,  it  assumed  shape  in 
English  and  New  English  Puritanism ;  in  the  next,  played  a  subordi- 
nate indefinable  part  in  the  American  Revolution,  while  in  France 
it  had  become  meantime  a  speculative  mania,  warring  in  the  name 
of  reason  upon  all  the  higher  antecedent  experience  of  humanity, 
which  mania,  getting  to  be  practical,  broke  out  at  length  in  the  im- 
measurable frenzy  of  the  Revolution  of  1789.  From  this  it  retired 
discomfited,  despairing,  disgraced,  glad  to  hide  its  head ;  and  just 
when  it  seemed  gone  forever,  lo !  here  it  is  again  all  over  the  Western 
world,  sober,  resolute,  thoughtful,  morally  earnest,  and,  in  its  maturer 
phases,  profoundly  religious.  It  has  had  many  characters  ;  it  has 
many  still ;  and  it  is  often  opposed  to  itself  It  may  be  advancing 
in  one  line  of  thought,  while  rather  receding  than  advancing  in 
another.  Thus  Protestantism  at  first  strengthened  monarchical 
power,  while  fighting  the  battle  of  the  soul  against  the  despotism  of 
the  church.  It  may  be  in  a  mature  stage  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems of  religion,  for  example,  while  in  a  stage  less  mature  by  some 
degrees  with  respect  to  those  of  politics ;  which  I  think  a  character- 
istic position  in  our  country.  But  there  is  a  general  order  in  the 
movement,  nevertheless.  Thus  in  religion  it  was  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  a  movement  strictly  within  the  limits  of  a 
special  theological  tradition ;  with  Spinoza  and  some  minor  names 
as  exceptions  in  the  latter  century.    In  the  eighteenth,  it  was  a  war 
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of  the  understanding  against,  not  tradition  in  its  formal  statements 
alone,  but  the  spiritual  experience  of  mankind  in  its  innermost  im- 
port ;  while,  however,  a  very  different  spirit  was  arising  with  Lessing 
in  Germany.  In  the  nineteenth,  it  finds  some  difficulty  in  believing 
in  anything  but  experience,  and  only  in  its  higher  forms  daros  c<Hifide 
enough  in  ideas  to  find  what  this  experience  of  man,  in  the  heart  and 
essence  of  it,  has  really  been. 

I  propose  to  consider  modem  radicalism  in  its  attitude  toward  the 
higher  problems  of  human  life  and  the  higher  facts  of  human  history. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  would  now  need  to  be  done,  had  the  well-known 
work  of  Mr.  Lecky  been  adequate  to  its  theme.  But  this  able  scholar, 
carrying  in  his  head  such  a  magazine  of  facts,  and  able  to  state  them 
in  a  manner  so  lucid,  and  a  spirit  so  pure,  lacks  intellectual  gra^ 
and  enriches  the  memory  more  than  he  helps  the  intelligence.  My 
own  inquiry,  however,  is  very  limited.  I  speak  distinctively  of  specu- 
lative or  theoretic  radicalism  only.  I  limit  myself  fiirther  to  this  in 
its  religious  aspect  And  thirdly,  only  its  characteristic  attitude  is 
here  to  be  considered.  A  limited  inquiry,  but  large  enough  for  the 
occasion,  it  may  be  found. 

First,  we  must  ask  what  radicalism  and  what  conservatism  4ire  in 
the  most  general  idea  of  them.  There  is  a  sort  of  conservatism  which 
stands  only  upon  advantages  held  in  possession.  It  says,  "  I  have 
wealth,  I  have  respectability,  I  am  well  off  here,  and  well  guaranteed 
for  the  hereafter.  Any  change,  good  or  bad  in  itself,  will  be  bad  for 
me ;  change  is  my  enemy ;  I  bolt  and  bar  my  doors,  and,  so  far  as  I 
can,  the  doors  of  the  world  against  it."  There  is  on  the  other  hand 
a  sort  of  radicalism  which,  with  fine  things  in  the  mouth,  means  in 
the  heart  of  it,  "  You  are  in  place,  and  I  am  out ;  you  have,  and  I 
want ;  any  change  gives  me  a  chance,  and  the  more  chance  the  more 
sweeping  it  be."  There  is  a  conservatism  which  is  only  a  moral  lazi- 
ness, and  a  radicalism  which  is  little  more  than  a  moral  itch.  We 
pass  these  by ;  we  pass  by  whatever  in  a  higher  state  of  mind  is  only 
accidental  or  only  incidental ;  and,  leaving  all  this  behind,  inquire 
concerning  pure  mental  tendencies. 

It  has  been  found  of  late  that  in  common  clay  there  is  concealed 
as  its  real  basis,  a  fine  metal,  closely  resembling  silver,  which,  when 
a  cheap  process  for  its  disengagement  shall  have  been  discovered, 
promises  important  uses.  In  the  clay  of  our  humanity,  in  the  ten- 
dencies of  sects  and  parties,  hidden  beneath  their  gross  rivalries, 
there  is  another  aluminium^  finer  still.  I  delight  in  nothing  more 
than  the  discovery  and  disengagement  of  this  pure  metal.  Clay  is 
indeed  but  clay ;  I  scrape  it  off  my  boots,  like  another ;  I  have  no 
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wish  to  represent  the  actual  fact  as  cleaner  or  handsomer  than  it 
really  is  ;  but  if  something  pure,  like  silver,  can  be  eliminated  from 
it,  or  even  if  it  be  there,  though  not  to  be  extricated,  let  us  know,  if 
possible,  what  it  is. 

The  characteristic  distinction  between  radicalism  and  conservatism 
I  conceive  to  be  this  :  the  radical  reposes  in  Mind,  or  to  take  the  most 
comprehensive  word,  in  Spirit,  as  living,  active,  free  ;  the  conservative 
reposes  in  antecedent  experience,  that .  is,  in  Spirit  as  embodied  in 
history.  The  one  says,  "  This  is  true  and  right, ^r  I  think  it "  :  the 
other,  "  This  is  true  and  nghty/or  I  found  it  here,  and  stated  as  such, 
on  coming  into  the  world." 

The  radical  has  a  strong  position.  Listen  to  him,  hear  his  profes- 
sion of  faith  ;  it  will  not  be  found  unattractive.  *'  What  reason,  con- 
science, heart  approve,"  he  says,  "  I  believe.  If  reason  say,  *  It  is 
thus  and  so,'  to  me  it  is  indeed  thus  and  so,  though  kings  decree, 
and  councils  decide,  and  traditions  aver,  and  institutions  represent 
the  contrary.  If  conscience,  rationally  enlightened,  say,  *  Do  thus 
and  so,*  I  do  it,  though  fires  blaze  in  my  pathway.  If  heart  and 
faith,  out  of  their  living  power,  lift  up  a  hope  which  is  indeed  a  prayer 
to  the  heavens,  I  fly  on  their  wings;  no  weight  shall  hold  me 
down.  The  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  must  indeed  be  represented 
for  me  by  that  of  my  own  spirit :  I  accept  the  necessity,  confident 
that  the  universal  spirit  will  be  true  to  me  when  I  am  true  to  myself 
^Vhat  indeed  can  I  do  but  think  my  best?  To  distrust  my  own 
being,  —  is  it  not  to  distrust  more  than  my  own  being  ?  Is  there  not 
a  blasphemy  in  the  doubt  ?  If  my  intelligence  lie  to  me,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  falsehood  ?  I  am  bold  enough  to  think  according 
to  my  ability  ;  but  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  push  a  question  of  verac- 
ity against  the  eternal  Principle  of  Thought  itself !  "  Let  the  man 
so  speaking  be  worthy  of  his  words,  and  it  were  not  easy  to  hate  or 
despise  him. 

But  the  conservative  also  has  his  profession  of  faith,  which  may 
not  seem  the  worst  possible ;  let  us  listen  to  him.  "  I  do  not,"  he 
says,  "  distrust  my  own  being ;  rather  I  distrust  my  own  power  to 
arrive  at  its  postulates  and  determinations  by  an  immediate  exercise 
of  consciousness.  I  am  limited  by  my  special  temperament,  if  not 
by  want  of  opportunity,  culture,  and  intellectual  power ;  truth  is  not 
so  limited.  At  best,  I  am  but  one  man,  and  dare  not  attempt  to  find 
in  my  own  being  all  which  belongs  to  that  of  humanity,  in  my  own 
mind  all  which  mind  in  its  universality  declares.  Only  all  truth  is 
wholly  true ;  partial  truth  is  partial  falsehood ;  I  will  therefore  oe 
as  little  partial  as  I  can  be.     Now,  there  is  more  reason  embodied  in 
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the  experience  of  humanity,  than  there  is  in  me  as  an  individual  in- 
telligence. Therefore  I  modestly  refer  myself  to  that,  taking  what 
comes  to  me  rather  than  what  could  come  from  me,  expressly  as  being 
the  larger  and  richer  in  significance  of  the  two.  I  will  not  shut  my- 
self up  to  my  rood  of  ground  when  I  may  have  the  whole  earth  for 
my  commons."  Said  simply  and  sincerely,  this  also  would  have 
force.  Here,  then,  are  two  attitudes  of  mind  precisely  opposed,  yet 
neither  to  be  condemned  outright  Spirit  thinking,  speaking,  on  the 
one  hand ;  Spirit  spoken,  its  thoughts  embodied  in  visible  facts,  on 
the  other ; — both  are  venerable.  But  let  us,  as  radicals,  attend  first 
to  that  position,  whose  unity  with  our  own  is  least  apparent. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  more  reason  is  involved  in  the  recorded 
experience  of  humanity  than  any  mind,  however  great,  could  evolve 
immediately  fi*om  its  own  resources.  The  thought  which  has  made 
a  Christendom  for  us  is  a  grander  thought  than  the  brightest  indi- 
vidual could  sit  down  and  write  out  irrespective  of  that  It  takes  mil- 
lions of  ages  to  give  the  earth  a  fertile  soil,  and  equally  in  humanity 
an  enormous  past  to  make  a  rich  present  Even  when  thinking 
most  freely,  we  are  in  point  of  fact  drawing  fi-om  wells  dug  for  us  by 
forgotten  centuries.  "  An  endless  seeker  with  no  past  at  my  back  ? " 
Who  spoke  ?  was  it  Emerson  or  Socrates,  America  or  Greece  ? 
Whichever,  he  has  a  very  great  past  at  his  back,  and  not  there  in 
vain,  who  has  arrived  at  this  spirituality  of  purpose,  this  consecration 
of  thought 

A  new  and  even  religious  respect  for  embodied  fact  constitutes 
one  chief  element  in  the  higher  genius  of  this  century.  In  the  im- 
measurable scale  of  degrees,  it  is  indeed  only  facts  of  a  humble  order, 
which  as  yet  charm  attention  ;  but  a  beginning  has  been  made.  See 
cultivated,  able  men,  faithfully  putting  out  their  eyes  at  the  micro- 
scope over  cell-germs  and  animalculae,  —  looking  at  the  infinite 
through  a  pin-hole,  and  discerning  a  great  deal,  too.  See  another, 
making  prolonged  studies  of  the  mud- worm,  and  the  house-fly.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Agassiz  lectured  in  Boston  before  a  highly  cul- 
tivated and  delighted  audience  upon  a  subject  which  some  centuries 
ago  might  have  been  thought  befitting  only  a  philosopher  in  cap  and 
bells,  —  upon  the  clam.  All  the  principal  newspapers  had  reporters 
there  busily  scratching;  copious  notes  of  the  lecture  appeared  in 
print  next  day  ;  the  clam  had  become  a  matter  of  public  interest,  the 
clam  had  obtained  admission  to  the  best  society,  —  and  not  in  the 
shape  of  chowder.  That  lecture  I  reckon  among  the  more  signifi- 
cant events  of  American  history  :  the  future  Bancroft  sliould  not  for- 
get it     This  regard  tot  tacl,  fox  wnJociAV&d  ^J^d  defined  Nature,  has 
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genius,  has  religion  in  it.  John  Stuart  Mill  thinks  there  may  be  a 
religion  without  a  God.  Yes,  religion  with  only  a  clam,  —  and  the 
infinite  energy  of  Nature  behind  it  and  implied  in  it.  We  might 
almost  call  this  the  new  fetish  worship  ;  —  not  by  any  means  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  old,  yet,  like  that,  beginning  at  the  bottom.  Many 
men  now-a-days  get  their  best  sense  of  the  Ineffable  in  this  way.  The 
charm,  the  fascination,  comes,  not  from  the  small  object  in  itself,  but 
from  that  Unnameable  it  suggests.  Perhaps  his  clamship  has  not  in 
and  for  himself  got  admitted  to  good  society  after  all ;  he  might  find 
on  presenting  his  card  that  clam///^  Infinite  Nature,  and  clam  qua 
clam,  are  not  considered  as  quite  the  same. 

This  touching  reverence  for  embodied  fact  was  characteristic  of 
Thoreau,  and  constituted  the  vital  essence  of  his  genius.  He  did,  it 
is  true,  limit  himself  to  facts  almost  wholly  inarticulate,  having  his 
blind  side,  and  a  very  blind  side  indeed,  but  having  also  on  another 
side  such  an  eye,  so  sympathetic,  so  deep-seeing,  as  was  given  to 
few  in  his  century,  —  indeed  in  some  respects  it  was  perhaps  the  best 
eye  of  the  century.  His  life  was  a  Religion,  a  Worship,  and  of  the 
purest  quality,  nothing  purer  seen  in  our  day ;  but  it  was  a  worship 
beginning  at  the  bottom  once  more,  following  literally  the  footsteps  of 
Spirit,  its  sign  pedal,  getting  so  near  the  soles  of  its  feet. 

I  remember  talking  with  him  once,  when  he  began  to  tell  of  find- 
ing arrow  heads,  with  remnants  of  Indian  tobacco  pipes,  and  broken 
pottery,  in  the  neighborhood.  "  When  I  come  upon  these  things," 
he  said,  "  I  feel  that  I  have  indeed  found  something  !  This  is  genu- 
ine and  unmistakeable ;  there  is  Nature  in  it,  no  cant,  nor  artifice, 
nor  make-belief ;  it  is  solid  aqd  real  as  rock  ;  and  with  such  relics 
before  me  I  could  lose  the  houses  of  the  village,  the  shops,  the 
churches,  and  the  post  ofl&ce,  without  missing  them." 

By  way  of  offset,  I  began  chanting  the  praises  of  the  Westminster 
catechism.  "  Here,"  I  said,  "  are  arrow-heads  of  another  sort, 
weapons  used  in  a  warfare  with  the  embodical  principle  of  evil,  — 
quite  as  primitive  in  their  way  as  those  of  your  Indians,  and  some- 
what harder  than  flint,  I  think.  Here  is  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless 
pit  rather  than  that  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  suggesting  a  narcotic  for  nerves 
finer  and  more  vital  by  far  than  those  affected  by  the  Indian  weed. 
Broken  pottery  ?  Think  of  that  cup  of  communion  which  men  once 
quaffed,  verily  believing  that  they  drank  the  blood  of  God.  There  is 
broken  pottery  for  you  I  Broken,  hopelessly  broken,  I  admit ;  but 
suggesting  such  memories,  such  thoughts  not  to  be  spoken ! " 

The  world  must  learn  to  reverence  the  higher  facts,  as  it  is  just 
beginning  to  reverence  the  lower.    Calvinism,  —  it  is  much  more  than 
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a  mere  opinion,  to  be  tried  in  an  opinion  scale,  found  wanting,  and 
flung  aside  as  a  cheat.  It  is  a  vast  out-birth  from  the  heart  of 
Nature,  with  profound,  infinite  thoughts  in  it,  wherein,  however 
crudely  stated,  are  the  thoughts  of  eternal  Spirit  itself.  As  matter  of 
opinion  I  could  accuse  it ;  as  fact,  part  of  the  spiritual  history  of 
man,  I  study  it,  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  most  powerful  sympa- 
thetic solvents  I  am  master  of,  as  ^ir  Humphrey  Davy  applied  the 
galvanic  battery  to  soda  and  potassa.  Without  Calvinism  what  were 
America,  Great  Britain,  Western  Europe  indeed,  now  ?  Causes  ai^ 
worthy  of  their  effects,  in  history  as  elsewhere. 

The  opinion-scale  is  not  precisely  the  one  to  weigh  the  universe  in. 
Weigh ;  but  make  allowances,  and  above  all  keep  up  a  just  reverence 
for  high  human  fact,  sacred  energies  of  man's  heart ;  else  the  opin- 
ion-scale will  be  more  deceiving  than  any  blindest  worship  of  custom. 
A  gentleman  found  in  his  possession  a  light  guinea,  and  gave  it  to 
his  Irish  servant,  saying,  "  This  is  light  weight,  and  will  not  pass ; 
take  it,  and  get  what  you  can  for  it"  Happening  to  inquire  about 
it  a  day  or  two  later,  he  was  told  by  the  servant  with  great  glee,  that, 
having  to  pay  for  a  glass  of  beer,  he  had  slipped  it  between  two  half- 
pence, and  so  passed  it  successfully  off  1  The  Voltaires  act  more 
honestly,  but  not  otherwise  more  wisely.  They  find  that  Mosaicism, 
for  example,  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  weight  of  good  coin. 
"Ha!  Light  weight!  Fraud!  We  have  been  cheated,  but  no 
others  shall  be  cheated."     And  away  it  goes  out  at  the  window. 

I  am  ashamed  to  think  what  pains,  what  appliances,  the  miners  in 
California  use  to  crush  quartz,  that  they  may  obtain  from  it  some 
minute  fractional  per  centum  of  gold,  when  I  compare  with  this  in- 
dustry the  manner  in  which  some  Buckle,  amid  storms  of  applause, 
treats  the  history  of  man.  History,  forsooth,  must  be  all  gold,  and 
that,  too,  ready  minted,  perfect  in  weight,  clear  cut  in  the  impression, 
else  it  is  "  superstition,"  and  fit  only  to  furnish  a  warning !  But  no, 
I  am  giving  too  much  credit ;  the  real  point  of  that  complaint  is  that 
the  gold  is  not  brass^  —  that  the  transcendent  elements  of  human  ex- 
perience appear  in  it  at  all. 

Now,  conservatism  does  service  by  simply  clinging  to  the  higher 
facts  of  history,  heroically  persisting  in  the  faith  that  these  are  of  a 
divine  import.  I  have  a  pleasure  in  its  pertinacity,  and  like  to  see 
the  irrepressible  tides  come  flowing  back  upon  the  Mrs.  Partington- 
Voltaires,  when,  however  honorable  their  impulse,  they  would  treat 
what  is  grandest  in  man's  record  only  with  a  broom.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  sweep  out  Nature ;  which  in  the  end  will  not  be  swept  out 

But  the  radical  on  his  side  has  somewhat  to  say.     History  is  vital- 
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ized  for  us  only,  or  at  least  chiefly,  as  it  is  resolved  in  thought. «  Re- 
maining mere  experience,  embodied  in  custom,  tradition,  institution, 
and  blindly  reverenced  as  such,  it  may  indeed  shape  men's  conduct, 
but  will  not  refresh  their  minds ;  it  may  impress  moralities  uppn 
them,  but  will  do  so  without  making  them  inwardly,  freely,  vitally 
moral.  Hegel  says  of  China,  —  whose  civilization  is  the  most  strictly 
traditional  in  the  world,  —  that  it  exhibits  a  morality  of  the  mass, 
which  cannot  be  found  in  any  individual,  and  an  intelligence  implied 
in  the  public  order,  that  never  becomes  explicit  and  productive  in 
personal  consciousness.  But  where  progress  ends,  decay  sets  in. 
The  tree  dies  when  it  ceases  to  grow.  Mere  recital  becomes  at  last 
automatic  ;  the  forces  of  man's  spirit,  no  longer  engaged,  grow  weak 
for  want  of  exercise,  or  wander  in  aimless  irregularities.  So  we  may 
believe  that  M.  Hue  does  not  speak  merely  as  a  catholic  missionary, 
when  he  declares  Chinese  civilization  to  be  in  a  steady  process  of 
decomposition. 

Facts  are  dead  things  until  they  are  seen  under  the  aspect  of  truth ; 
and  the  truth  must  not  be  merely  that  they  are,  or  were,  facts.  What 
is  more  insignificant  than  the  clam  to  the  clam  digger  ?  —  though  he 
has  no  doubt  of  its  being  really  a  clam.  It  is  to  one  who  regards  it 
in  the  light  of  thought  that  the  poor  little  creature  has  a  suggestion 
which  is  not  poor  nor  small.  Crush  your  auriferous  quartz,  if  you 
would  obtain  gold.  "  Clinging  to  fact  ?  "  the  rigorous  radical  might 
say,  glancing  at  his  rival.  "  Clinging  to  it  much  like  barnacles  to  a 
ship's  bottom,  always  on  the  under  side,  and  always  where  they  were, 
no  matter  what  voyage  is  made."  And  there  is  a  conservatism,  by 
which  the  sarcasm  is  not  wholly  unmerited. 

Besides,  it  is  only  a  limited  and  local,  never  a  universal,  experience 
which  custom  and  tradition  bring  to  our  doors.  In  order  to  compre- 
hend the  experience  of  humanity^  we  must  find  its  significance,  its 
principles,  its  unity  with  living  mind. 

Our  result,  then,  is  that  conservatism  comes  to  intelligence  only  by 
assuming  the  radical  attitude,  and  solving  man*s  experience,  while 
radicalism  comes  to  maturity  only  by  assuming  the  conservative  atti- 
tude, and  respecting  man's  experience. 

Accordingly,  mature  radicalism  may  be  defined  as  that  which  em- 
braces the  highest  virtue  of  conservatism,  without  sharing  its  limita- 
tions, or  at  all  losing  its  own  distinctive  character.  Now,  it  is  toward 
this  ripe  stage  that  radicalism  in  America  is  rapidly  tending,  —  that 
is,  so  far  as  the  problems  of  religion  are  concerned,  for  with  respect 
to  some  others  the  same  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  ripeness  by  an  instance  drawn  from  the  field 
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of  tlveology.  There  has  been  in  Christendom  a  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  —  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  church.  To  radicalisa 
a  hundred  years  ago  this  doctrine  was  arrant  nonsense.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  still  suggested  little  more  than  a  juggle  of  words  in  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity.  To-day  religious  radicals  are  affirming  the  intercom* 
munication  of  the  spirit  of  humanity  with,  and  its  fructification  by, 
absolute  Spirit,  in  a  manner  which  to  the  very  partisans  of  the  old 
doctrine  seems  overweening.  These  radicals  tell  us  that  in  all  ages 
this  faith  has  been  the  ineffable  solace  and  the  exhaustless  invigora- 
tion  of  man's  soul.  Perhaps  their  statement  is  not  always  guarded 
and  limited  with  sufficient  care,  for  such  things  will  happen  :  but  the 
instance  is  very  significant,  not  only  as  it  illustrates  a  general  ten- 
dency, but  as  it  shows  the  extent  to  which  this  tendency  has  been 
already  productive. 

For  this  recognition  is  central,  axial :  radicalism  remains  eccentric 
until  it  arrives  at  this.  As  there  could  not  be  an  astronomy,  were 
not  the  necessary  laws  of  man's  understanding  one  and  the  same 
with  thosQ  laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  worlds ;  as  .there 
could  be  no  true  philosophy,  were  not  reason  in  man  of  like  kind 
with  universal  reason ;  so  could  there  be  no  religion  in  the  high 
sense,  no  divine  liberation  of  the  soul,  wherein  freedom  and  obedi- 
ence are  identical,  were  not  that  to  which  man's  obedience  is  due 
sovereign  ///  him,  sovereign  wUh  him,  not  merely  oier  him.  And  I 
have  often  thought  that  if  one  would  get  the  key  to  Carlyle,  he  must 
not  neglect  what  I  venture  to  call  the  great  man's  failure  at  this  point 
Let  one  read  Carlyle's  lecture  upon  Mohammed,  his  eulogy  on  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  kindred  passages  scattered  through  his  writings, 
and  it  will  appear  that  this  noble  writer's  ultimate  conception  is  that 
of  an  omnipotent  will,  going  only  over  man's  head,  and  requiring 
unqualified  submission  and  service.  Cannot  one  find  in  that  the 
admiration  of  autocracy,  which  has  grown  upon  him  all  his  life  ?  How 
should  not  a  prevailing  will  seem  to  him  the  highest  thing  on  earth  ? 
How  should  not  he  conceive  it  the  chief  duty  of  men  in  general  to 
find  out  some  one  to  obey,  some  one  to  typify  for  them  the  pure  au- 
tocracy of  the  universe?  It  is  true  he  dislikes  a  stupid  obstinacy; 
.but  his  point  of  view  remains.  Prevailing  Wills,  he  thinks,  ought  to 
.prevail :  it  is  only  dogged  Wont's  that  he  disesteems. 

Is  God  only  above  ?  Is  man  only  beneath  1  Were  it  too  daring  to 
say  that  the  religion  of  God  is  implied  in  that  of  man,  the  faith  of  the 
Eternal  in  the  faith  of  humanity  ?  Was  it  a  mere  shot  into  the  air, 
that  old  Hebrew  notion  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man,  by 
which  both  were  bound,  and  in  which  they  were  made  one  ?     Or  was 
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that  notion  the  outward  and  anticipatory  figure  of  a  truth  which  lan- 
guage even  in  our  day  is  little  able  to  express,  especially  since  mod- 
ern nominalism  has  made  such  havoc  with  the  little  competency  to 
pure  thought  it  ever  had  ?  A  covenent  or  contract  is  the  community,^ 
the  becoming  on^y  of  two  ;  but  beginning  at  a  definite  time,  and  limited 
to  express  particulars.  Suppose  this  becoming  one  to  be  not  a  mere 
act  of  will,  but  a  fact  of  being,  realized  or  made  virtual  in  man  in 
proportion  as  he  becomes  indeed  man ;  suppose  there  is  this  impli- 
cation in  the  soul  of  that  which  comprehends,  orders  and  sustains 
all ;  it  will  follow  that  in  the  highest  kind  of  obedience  man  obeys 
nothing  external  to  his  own  being,  and  yet  obeys  that  which  is  strictly 
universal,  not  limited  by  his  particular  being,  nor  even  by  the  same 
total  of  particular  existences.  Obedience,  then,  will  be  accomplished, 
not  by  the  subjection  of  all  which  he  is  to  that  which  he  is  not,  but 
by  the  subordination  of  his  particular  self  to  that  absolutely  universal 
Spirit,  which  is  neither  included  in  him  or  foreign  to  him. 

The  nominalism*  of  the  time  has  left  no  sense  in  words  which  per- 
mits them  to  suggest  clearly  what  I  would  say.  It  is  an  unhappiness 
of  radicalism  that  it  has  as  yet  next  to  no  language  for  its  master- 
thought.  It  can  do  little  more  than  accumulate  the  old  symbols, 
hint-words,  figurative  and  approximate  expressions,  —  the  covenant- 
ing God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Muse,  the  Christ,  Immanuel,  Jehovah 
speaking  audibly  to  Moses,  Ahura-Magda  answering  the  questions  of 
Zarathustra,  Chrishna  becoming  man  and  instructing  Arjuna,  the 
Mentor  of  Telemachus,  the  goddess  giving  laws  to  Numa,  Themis 
inspiring  the  judge.  In  all  these  and  in  many  more  of  like  kind,  — 
for  the  history  of  man  is  full  of  them,  —  it  finds  hints  of  a  truth,  whose 
identity  no  difference  of  names  and  shades  and  degrees  of  depth  and 
deafness  can  disguise  ;  and  knows  this  to  be  the  truth  of  truths  for 

*  Some  of  our  readers  may  well  need  to  be  reminded  that  nominalism  is  the  doc- 
trine, according  to  which  all  general  names  are  names  of  nothing  real.  The  word 
man,  for  example,  is  said  to  denote  nothing  which  has  a  real  existence.  Here  are 
this,  that,  and  the  other —  man^  we  are  comp>elled  to  saj  ;  but  it  is  maintained  that 
in  defining  them  by  that  general  term,  we  define  them  only  by  a  fiction  of  the  mind, 
concocted  for  purposes  of  convenience  only.  Thus  in  saying,  "  This  is  a  man,"  we 
are  defining  the  real  by  the  unreal ;  with  entire  truth  we  could  only  say,  "  this  is 
this ! "  Of  course,  any  word,  such  as  spirit,  intended  to  denote  a  pure  Universal, 
must  be  the  merest  shadow  of  shadows.  The  reasoning  by  which  this  doctrine  is 
supported  is  faithfully  represented  by  statements  like  the  following  :  No  particular 
man  is  net  a  particular  man,  but  man  in  general :  There  can  be  no  general  reality , 
for  if  there  w,riy  we  should  find  it  as  a  particular  object  I  One  is  inclined  to  inquire 
whether  he  is  not  dreaming  when  he  sees  an  able  writer  on  logic,  like  John  Stewart 
Mill,  putting  forth  this  sort  of  argument  in  the  most  entire  good  faith. 
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man.  Language  must  obtain  new  capabilities,  such  as  Heg^  —  not, 
it  is  thought,  with  entire  success,  —  has  tried  to  give  it  before  radi* 
calism  can  say  what  in  the  heart  it  abeady  knows  clearly.  But  its 
thought  is  clear  enough  to  determine  the  spirit  in  which  it  shall  in- 
vestigate human  experience.  It  studies  in  man  hot  man  alone.  It 
aims  to  make  that  experience  intelligible  by  discovering  in  its  grand 
facts  their  principle,  their  reality  in  consciousness;  while  it  finds 
ever  implied  that  Unnameable,  Adorable,  whose  infinitude  and  eter- 
nity are  pictured  in  space  and  time,  the  Being  of  all  existence,  the 
Principle  of  all  thought 

The  uses  of  this  labor,  if  it  can  be  at  all  well  done,  must  be  great 

I  will  try  and  indicate  two  classes  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  a  refreshment,  an  invigoration,  as  ffom  qo^kffing 
cool,  flowing  waters  in  the  desert  To  find  the  unity  of  your  heart 
with  the  heart  of  another  is  ever  a  happiness.  Other  and  not  other, 
—  it  is  the  sweet  of  firiendship,  it  is  the  honey  of  love  :  very  dead 
indeed  is  he  who  is  dead  to  this.  But  in  that  other  to  come  near  the 
eternal  One,  the  Unity  that  is  not  numerical  and  merely  for  itself 
but  whose  oneness  is  for  all  otA^s  whatsoever,  and  by  which  alone 
they  have  power  to  be,  —  that  is  to  attain  the  ultimate  felicity  of  life. 
For  this  it  is  that  all  men  are  seeking,  and  seeking  the  more  earnest- 
ly the  more  deeply  alive  they  are.  At  present,  we  have  said,  they 
look  for  it  mostly  in  facts  that  are  farthest  removed  from  man.  Bat 
what  was  it  that  Thoreau  sought  and  found  in  the  fern  and  cross-bill, 
the  Maine  woods,  Cape  Cod  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ?  Only  fern  and 
cross-bill,  wood,  water  and  sand  ?  He  found  a  certain  infinite  si^- 
gestion,  a  far-off  hint  of  the  One-in-all,  eternal  Nature,  which  is  ever 
near ;  and  by  this  was  re-created  continually  in  a  new  and  finer  image. 
He  grew  upon  it  as  few  men  have  grown.  All  else  was  but  as  the 
dried  stubble  of  last  year's  fields,  compared  with  that  which  could  af- 
ford him  this  creative  exhileration.  Somewhat  of  like  kind  animates 
all  modern  science,  and  constitutes,  though  mostly  without  its  own 
knowledge,  the  real  reward  of  its  labors.  "  O  Being,  Being,"  it  says 
unconsciously,  "  blessed  to  be  near  thee."  Yes,  blessed,  though  it  be 
only  by  the  mediation  of  cell-gems.  But  when  the  Bibles,  the  divine 
half-articulate  cry  of  the  human  soul,  the  grand  melodious  imagina- 
tions, whose  echo  never  dies,  the  sacred  n^us  that  has  made  families, 
cities,  societies,  the  genius  of  humanity  by  whose  virtue  thought,  belief^ 
the  unseen,  has  become  for  it  a  veritable  ground^  solid  as  the  bases 
of  the  everlasting  hills,  —  when  all  this  is  meditated  in  a  like  or  yet 
better  spirit,  then  this  wrinkled  Tithonus  of  a  world  will  have  found 
youth  in  its  years,  the  blessing  of  youth  without  its  inexperience. 
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Again,  such  studies  will  have  for  us  an  express  instruction,  making 
explicit  much  has  now  hidden  itself  deeply,  beyond  the  ken  of  many, 
in  our  life,  and  showing  us  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  princi- 
ples we  acknowledge.  In  the  early  life  of  the  race  much  is  merely 
potential  which  afterwards  is  demonstrated.  Newton's  thought  was 
potentially  in  the  scientific  mind  from  the  beginning,  and  was  prophe- 
sied of  by  the  first  impulse  to  find  phenomena  in  thought.  This  is 
well  understood.  But  it  seems  less  understood  that  much  which  is 
now  unconsciously  implied  in  thought,  and  concealed  by  its  very 
nearness,  was  once  on  the  surface.  We  can  again  bring  it  to  the 
surface,  and  make  it  explicit  in  our  minds,  by  attending  to  it  in  his- 
tory. We  recover  our  own  consciousness  by  the  study  of  a  more 
{Nimitive  experience.     I  will  try  to  make  this  clear  by  illustration. 

In  the  Roman  family,  —  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  limited  by  blood 
relationship,  —  the  father  not  only  received  all  the  earnings  and  ad- 
ministered all  the  property,  but  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  so 
long  as  he  lived.  That  has  at  first  an  unpleasant  look.  But  take  a 
key  to  it.  The  family  was  distinctively  a  religious  organization,  with 
its  own  sacred  rites  and  symbols,  —  a  "  family  worship,"  which  was 
not  all  a  mere  reflection  from  the  meeting-house.  It  was  a  knot  of 
relations,  with  religion  as  the  binding  principle ;  and  this  bound  so 
closely  that  individual  responsibility  was  swallowed  up  in  the  common 
responsibility  of  all  for  each  and  each  for  all.  The  unity  of  this 
sovereign  principle  was  represented  in  that  of  the  father's  person, 
and  considered  as  inseparable  from  its  representative  form.  For  this 
is  the  law  of  all  primitive  thought,  —  that  a  principle,  though  neces- 
sarily felt  in  itself,  is  seen,  recognized,  only  in  its  symbol.  Given, 
therefore,  a  principle  whose  special  function  is  to  make  the  unity  of 
many,  its  representative  must  be  a  unit.     Hence  monarchy. 

Looking  at  these  facts  intelligently,  we  find  them  first  of  all  affirm- 
ing religion  as  the  principle  of  social  unity.  This  is  obscurely  felt  to 
be  so  doubtless  in  our  day ;  but  this  view  of  its  function  was  nigh 
getting  lost ;  and  a  conscious  restoration  of  it  to  this  import  would 
sweep  away  much  that  now  encumbers  us,  and  renew  the  strength  of 
much  whose  feebleness  is  the  weak  point  of  modern  civilization. 
Secondly,  the  facts  tell  us  that  authoritative  power  is  properly  repre- 
sentative, not  of  individual  wishes  and  wills,  but  of  a  universal  prin- 
ciple, which  individual  wills  are  bound  to  obey ;  and  an  application 
of  this  thought  would  be  to  restate  the  political  theories  of  the  mod- 
em world. 

Again,  Tacitus  tells  us  in  the  Germania  that  among  the  primitive 
Germans  it  was  permitted  only  to  the  priests  to  pass  penal  sentence^  ^ 
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or  to  impose  bonds  or  inflict  stripes ;  *'  as  if"  he  says,  "  it  were  done 
not  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  or  at  the  bidding  of  a  leader,  but  only  in 
obedience  to  a  divine  behest  (non  quasi  in  pcmamy  nee  ducts  jussu^ 
sat  vdut  deo  imperante,)  Is  it  unnecessary  to  remind  the  modern 
world  that  condemnation  can  be  passed  and  punishment  inflicted 
upon  no  man,  save  by  the  exaction  of  a  sovereign  divine  principle, 
which  demands  this  homage  at  our  hands  ?  Not  to  selfishly  provide 
for  our  own  safety,  but  to  reaflirm  our  allegiance  to  justice,  this  piece 
of  duty  is  to  be  done.  Obscurely  we  all  feel  so  \  but  the  fact  wa$ 
getting  overlaid  with  civil  forms  and  with  theories  which  only  pit  the 
self  love  of  society  against  that  of  the  culprit 

Once  more,  Mr.  Maine,  in  his  excellent  work  on  ^  Ancient  Law," 
—  which  would  be  more  excellent,  had  he  brought  to  his  facts  any 
adequate  philosophy,  —  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Homeric 
times  all  authoritative  judgments  between  man  and  man  were  es- 
teemed "  themistes,''  that  is,  immediate  emanations  from  Divine  jus- 
tice into  the  mind  of  the  judge.  We  can  find  the  meaning  of  this 
explicit  conception  in  the  implicit  hidden  persuasion  of  our  own 
hearts,  if  we  will  look  for  it  there :  but  the  modem  world  was  in 
danger  of  forgetting,  that  civil  judgments  and  laws  are  not  the  pro- 
duct of  certain  mechanisms,  the  jury  and  the  ballot  box ;  while  Mr. 
Maine  himself,  one  of  the  wisest  writers  in  his  line  who  has  taken  up 
the  pen  in  modem  times,  seems  to  regard  this  instance  as  indicating 
a  fictitious  element  found  in  all  primitive  thought,  and  while,  again, 
powerful  reasoners,  like  Mr.  Mill,  are  evaporating  the  Right  itself 
the  soul  of  all  law,  and  the  inspiration  of  all  authoritative  judgment, 
into  prudential  opinion. 

An  interpretation  of  history  which  proceeds  in  the  way  I  have  tried 
to  suggest,  —  that  is,  which  finds  in  special  facts  universal  principles, 
immanent  in  the  being  of  man,  or  constituting  rather  the  essence 
itself  of  his  spirit,  —  will  be  replete  with  express  instruction ;  yet 
even  these  uses  may  be  surpassed  by  those  first  named.  What  an 
echo,  what  a  resonance,  it  would  afford  the  faith  of  our  souls !  We 
touch  the  stops  on  the  key-board  of  our  own  hearts,  and  the  world 
itself  is  the  organ-pipe,  and  the  whole  vast  breath  of  humanity  is 
the  wind  that  blows  through  it 

Here,  then,  I  find  the  attitude  of  that  which  I  have  ventured  to 
call  the  higher  and  maturer  radicalism.  Its  aspiration  is  to  discover 
the  unity  of  man's  visible  experience  with  his  living  intelligence,  the 
unity  of  Spirit  embodied  with  Spirit  thinking  and  feeling. 

In  order  to  set  off"  this  position  more  clearly,  I  shall  contrast  it  with 
two  grades  of  radicalism,  which  are  in  my  estimation  immature, 
"though  in  different  degttts. 
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The  first  of  these  may  be  distinguished  as  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Its  fundamental  assumption  is  that  the  recorded  experience 
of  man  is  essentially  opposed  to  reason,  and  that  to  deliver  oneself 
from  all  respect  for  it  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  I  select  as  its 
types  Rousseau  and  Voltaire. 

Rousseau  began  vrith  a  suppositious  state  of  nature,  in  whose  name 
he  made  war  upon  all  civilization.  All  the  grand  architectures  of 
humanity,  cities  and  societies,  temples  and  arts,  worships  and  laws, 
were  to  him  mere  aberrations  and  delinquencies.  And  his  state  of 
nature  —  what  was  it?  A  state  of  utter  individualism,  egotism, 
wherein  man  was  a  nude  self  and  nothing  more,  without  even  an  an- 
ticipatory stretch  of  sentiment  to  anything  beyond.  He  stripped  off 
from  his  "  natural  man,"  along  with  worship,  religion,  along  with 
society,  duty ;  he  cast  away  that  sense  of  kindred  with  the  Infinite, 
which  makes  man's  life  sacred  in  his  own  eyes,  and  that  faith  of  fel- 
lowship which  is  the  alembic  of  Nature  to  distil  the  ichors  of  duty  and 
nobility;  he  stripped  man  to  bones,  and  then  said,  not,  "This  is 
what  we  are^'  but  "  This  is  what  we  ought  to  be."  Charles  Lamb's, 
—  or  was  it  Sidney  Smith's  ?  —  fancy  upon  a  hot  day  of  taking  off  his 
flesh  and  sitting  in  his  bones,  had  been  anticipated,  but  in  entire 
gravity  and  with  a  yet  more  heroic  denudation  in  view,  by  this  phi- 
losopher. 

He  made  this  agreeable  fancy  the  basis  of  his  political  speculation. 
Primitive  rule  is  always  despotic.  Why  ?  We  have  already  hinted 
at  the  reason.  It  is  because  man  has  the  sense  of  a  sovereignty  over 
his  life  so  soon  as  he  has  any  human  sense  at  all ;  because  he  feels  * 
that  this  sovereignty  abides  in  a  universal  and  therefore  unitive  prin- 
ciple ;  and  because,  seeing  principles,  as  the  primitive  man  always 
does,  only  in  symbols,  embodiments,  he  cannot  discriminate  the  unity 
of  the  sovereign  principle  and  that  of  its  representative.  Had  Rous- 
seau brought  reason  to  the  interpretation  of  experience  rather  than 
to  sheer  antagonism  with  it,  he  would  have  said,  "Authority  abides 
in  a  universal  principle.  Right  Reason,  say,  which  can  be  only  repre- 
sented by  individual  men,  but,  as  we  now  may  see,  can  be  represented 
by  all  in  whom  right  reason  is  a  dominant  force  " ;  and  so  sajring  he 
would  have  given  republicanism  a  perennial  basis  in  thought,  and 
forwarded  political  theory  by  a  century  or  two,  instead  of  confusing 
it  for  perhaps  a  longer  time.  But  he  must  needs  think^  the  sponta- 
neous experience  of  man  a  fanfaronade  of  fear,  fraud  and  delusion  ; 
he  must  denude  him  of  all  this  in  order  to  find  his  proper  being  ;  the 
result  was  that  he  could  conceive  of  man  no  otherwise  than  as  by 
nature  a  nude  self,  and  of  society  only  as  an  artificial  joint-stock  cor- 
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poration,  wherein  rule  is  concocted  out  of  the  collective  self-will  and 
self-interest  of  the  stockholders.  It  is  a  conception  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  phenomena  of  society  which  on  all  sides  is  doing  unspeak- 
able mischief  to  this  day. 

Voltaire  busied  himself  much  about  religion.  What  was  it  to  him? 
Why,  as  a  mere  cold  notion  about  a  God  somewhere,  le  fruit  di  la 
raison  adtwicy  a  product  of  the  opinion-factory,  he  was  ready  to  fur- 
nish it  with  a  ticket  of  admission  to  good  society,  —  to  give  it  a 
'*  character,"  as  the  servant  girls  say.  As  an  original  and  originative 
principle,  sovereign,  productive,  creative,  he  felt  compelled  to  deny 
it  the  favor  of  his  countenance  altogether.  But  thus  it  is  found  in 
the  experience  of  humanity,  and  as  such  he  could  only  make  it  the 
butt  of  endless  ridicule.  I  will  cite  a  passage  from  the  Essaic  sur 
Les  Mcmrs  et  V Esprit  des  Nations^  wherein  he  describes  its  genesis 
according  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

''In  order  to  learn  how  all  these  worships  or  these  superstitioas 
got  established,  we  must,  I  think,  follow  the  movement  of  the  human 
spirit  abandoned  to  itself.  The  half-savage  people  of  a  hamlet  sees 
the  fruits  which  nourish  it  destroyed ;  an  inundation  sweeps  away 
some  huts,  or  the  lightning  bums  others.  Who  6as  done  this  mis- 
chief? It  cannot  be  one  of  the  citizens,  since  they  all  suffer  alike. 
It  must  therefore  be  some  hidden  power.  This  has  maltreated  them, 
they  must  appease  it.  How  shall  this  be  done  ?  By  rendering  such 
services  as  one  offers  another  whom  he  desires  to  please,  by  making 
small  presents.  There  is  a  serpent  in  the  vicinity,  probably  the  ser- 
pent was  at  the  bottom  of  the  business  :  they  offer  it  milk  near  the 
cave  where  it  lurks ;  it  becomes  sacred  to  them  henceforth  ;  they  in- 
voke it  upon  going*  to  war  with  a  neighboring  village,  which  on  its  side 
has  also  its  chosen  protector." 

Not  to  notice  the  amazing  agility  with  which  he  skips  over  all  sorts 
of  gaps,  we  may  ask,  can  anything  be  more  curious  than  the  process 
by  which  he  learns  what  has  been  "  the  march  of  the  human  spirit  ? " 
Is  it  by  studying  the  earliest  records  with  penetrating  sympathy, 
until  the  faint  vestiges  they  afford  of  primitive  belief  become  clear  ? 
Far  enough  from  it ;  he  despises  the  spontaneous  experience  of  hu- 
manity so  confidently,  he  is  so  assured  it  could  be  nothing  but  an 
absurdity,  that  he  has  no  question  of  his  own  correctness  when  he 
has  invented  a  sample  verified  by  absurdity.  As  a  Chinese  juggler 
will  pull  you  roods  of  ribbon,  as  much  as  you  like,  out  of  his  mouth, 
so  our  radical  philosopher,  when  a  quantum  of  primitive  religious 
history  is  wanted,  needs  only  to  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  out 
it  comes. 
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But  (here  are  a  few  words  in  the  above  eictract  which  deserve  es- 
pecial attention.  He  tells  us  what  unhappy  things  befall  "  the  human 
spirit  abandoned  to  itself y  These  words  give  the  key  to  his  mental 
position.  Of  any  interior  guidance,  of  any  divine  structural  idea  in- 
volved in  this  spirit  to  be  evolved  by  it,  of  a  noble  native  significance 
therein  which  will  find  for  itself  signs,  he  does  not  dream.  The 
acorn  "  abandoned  to  itself"  is  not  abandoned  by  guiding  nature,  and 
knows  how  to  become  an  oak.  The  earth  ''abandoned  to  itself* 
manages  to  find  its  way  without  any  appearance  of  groping,  and 
comes  about,  I  am  told,  with  surprising  constancy  and  accuracy. 
But  the  human  spirit  "  abandoned  to  itself"  is  abandoned  indeed, 
and  makes  the  acorn  an  object  of  envy  in  the  comparison  ! 

Voltaire's  misinterpretation  of  experience  is  partly  caused  by,  and 
partly  causes,  a  like  misinterpretation  of  man's  being.  Each  must 
needs  involve  the  other;  fountain  and  stream  correspond.  The 
grand  operative  principles  of  the  being  of  humanity,  the  grand  opera- 
tive elements  in  history,  —  he  sets  up  la  rais&n  culiivie  as  in  natural 
opposition  to  both.  To-day,  radicalism  would  be  likely  to  err,  if  at 
all,  in  the  precisely  opposite  direction,  forbidding  reason  even  to  dis- 
criminate between  natural  energies,  but  confounding  them  all  in  one 
general  and  implicit  acceptance.  An  extreme  instance  of  this  has 
been  given  by  a  strange  man  of  genius,  Mr.  Walt  Whitman. 

Again,  when  men  are  no  longer  content  to  make  nonsense  of  spon- 
taneous belief,  a  second  degree  of  radicalism  may  arise,  and  has  in 
our  century  arisen,  which  is  still  partial,  though  less  flagrantly  offen- 
sive. Its  fundamental  assumption  is  that  this  experience  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted without  having  recourse  to  anything  but  the  understanding. 
One  would  say  that  religion  can  only  be  interpreted  religiously,  — 
that  the  principle  itself  must  explain  its  manifestations.  These  phil- 
osophers, on  the  contrary,  bid  it  stand  aside  ;  its  intervention  would, 
in  their  opinion,  vitiate  the  interpretative  process ;  "  we  should  then 
explain  history  by  our  personal  feelings."  Exclude  the  principle; 
then  pass  over  its  manifestations  to  the  understanding  to  be  ac- 
counted for  :  that  is  the  adopted  rule  of  procedure. 

For  example,  the  fathers  of  the  Indo-European  race  in  looking  up 
to  the  sun  and  sky  saw  there  somewhat  which  compelled  them,  in  the 
attempt  to  name  these  objects,  to  say  God,  They  meant  to  name 
what  they  saw ;  in  doing  so  they  gave  expression,  as  the  subsequent 
history  of  language  shows,  to  their  sense  of  an  Infinite  and  Adorable : 
the  word  that,  according  to  the  notion  of  many  now,  should  have  sig- 
nified the  physical  sky  alone,  would  signify  Divine  Being,  and  finally 
went  over  to  that  meaning  exclusively.    This  ^ct,  isiat^o^«t>  \^  ^^\. 
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without  consequences  of  a  very  remarkable  kind.  That  first  sally  of 
the  human  spirit,  as  we  know  from  abundant  and  indubitable  evi- 
dence, involves  all  its  productive  energies.  Just  here  man  begins  to 
be  indeed  man.  There  is  nothing  great  in  human  history,  absolutely 
nothing,  which  does  not  assume  this  primitive  recognition  as  the  con- 
dition of  its  existence.  It  is  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  all  social  con- 
struction by  which  man  builds  himself  up  into  moral  order  and  am- 
plitude, of  all  art,  poetry,  thought,  ideal  activity.  Man  sings  this, 
preaches  it,  reasons  it,  respires  it ;  for  ages  upon  ages  he  .will  not 
build  a  house,  or  light  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  or  partake  of  food,  with- 
out bringing  the  act  into  connection  with  this  ;  he  must,  for  his  own 
content,  associate  it  with  his  domestication  of  dogs  and  horses,  with 
the  milking  of  cows,  with  the  ploughing  of  land  ;  he  must  find  in  it 
the  reason  why  of  all  obeying,  commanding,  community ;  it  is  the 
essence  of  law,  it  is  the  melody  of  the  world  to  him.  The  facts  of 
history  bear  me  out  amply  in  saying  that  without  some  such  recogni- 
tion there  would  have  been  no  Iliad,  no  Athens,  no  social  rule,  no 
authoritative  judgment  between  man  and  man,  no  family  even,  noth- 
ing in  history  which  makes  it  human,  nothing  in  language  which  fits 
it  to  be  the  vehicle  of  imagination,  sentiment  and  thought. 

Now,  the  class  of  radical  thinkers  in  question  undertake  to  give  an 
account  of  this  after  their  fashion,  that  is,  by  setting  aside  religion  in 
that  which  it  proclaims  as  its  proper  import,  and  then  calling  upon 
the  understanding  to  furnish  out  of  its  own  resources  a  principle  or 
general  fact,  into  which  it  may  be  resolved.  The  notion  of  God,  they 
say,  arose  from  man's  tendency  to  make  fictitious  imputation  of  his 
own  personality  to  inanimate  objects.  Being  a  person  himself,  he 
thought  that  the  sky  must  be  a  person,  that  the  sun  must  be  a  person, 
&c.  Well,  it  is  quite  true  that  man  has  a  tendency  to  make  the 
world  a  mirror  in  which  to  behold  his  own  image.  The  understand- 
ing may  therefore  find  its  account,  —  I  do  not  say,  may  find  a  fiill 
and  legitimate  satisfaction,  —  in  this  explanation  :  it  has  got  hold  of 
somewhat  real,  which  may  seem  to  furnish  a  thread  whereon  the  facts 
can  be  strung,  and  a  thread  strong  enough  to  sustain  them.  But 
how  far  is  the  religious  principle  satisfied  ?  So  far  from  being  satis- 
fied at  all,  it  is  flagrantly  affronted.  All  the  deepest  economies  of 
civilization,  all  by  which  man  has  become  a  developed  and  consti- 
tuted human  soul,  originating  in,  and  built  up  by,  a  piece  of  pure  un- 
conscious fiction?  It  is  not  theology,  it  is  religion  in  its  essence,  it 
is  the  binding  sympathy  of  every  human  spirit  with  the  verity  of  Na- 
ture, which  is  affronted  by  such  an  interpretation.  I  know  what  a 
play  of  illusion  there  \s  oti  vYv^  cwXena^^X.  ^^.cfe  ^'l  >i»«\^^H(\vvle  there 
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are  faculties  of  the  mind,  —  Fancy,  for  example,  —  which  play  freely 
in  this  element,  not  disguising  their  character ;  but  who  is  authorized 
to  say  that  illusion  goes  quite  under  and  over  the  being  of  man,  mak- 
ing him  but  a  show  communicating  only  with  shows?  Religion, 
whicfh  is  certainly  a  principle  of  man's  being,  and  which,  if  the  testi- 
mony of  history  be  not  discarded,  may  be  pronounced  with  confi- 
dence its  central  principle,  declares  to  the  contrary ;  who  can,  with- 
out extreme  presumption,  give  the  lie  to  its  testimony  ?  The  ground 
for  such  a  negative  is  merely  this  :  outside  of  the  religious  intelligence 
we  do  not  perceive  the  truth  which  that  affirms ;  which  is  like  deny- 
ing sight  because  the  ear  does  not  see. 

Radicalism  making  nonsense  of  human  experience  in  all  its  deeper 
elements ;  —  radicalism,  again,  making  sense  of  it,  but  a  sense  wholly 
unsympathetic  with  the  heart  of  ages  past,  and  wholly  without  signifi- 
cance for  the  heart  of  this  age  :  —  such  seem  to  me  its  partial  forms. 
Radicalism  so  interpreting  the  spiritual  experience  of  man  that  its 
fundamental  principles  shall  be  in  essence  to  us  what  they  were  to 
those  whom  of  old  they  empowered  and  inspired,  but  seen  now  in 
their  free  universality,  found  in  every  symbol  that  has  served  them  at 
all,  distinguished  even  from  those  which  have  served  them  longest 
and  best,  —  this  alone  I  esteem  mature.  And  this,  it  may  again  be 
said,  is  already  in  existence,  though  its  work  is  mostly  to  be  done. 
The  incompleteness  of  its  actual  performance  I  admit  freely ;  it  is 
just  setting  forth  upon  a  labor  which  it  will  probably  require  centu- 
ries to  so  far  finish  that  the  modern  mind  shall  find  content  in  the 
result ;  but  the  spirit  in  which  this  work  is  to  be  prosecuted  has  been 
already  attained. 

Why,  after  all,  should  there  be  a  speculative  radicalism  ?  Grant 
that  it  may  have  uses,  its  abuses  are  also  acknowledged  ;  and  at  the 
best  is  it  not  disturbing  and  alarming  ?  Yes,  it  is  disturbing.  It 
requires  those  to  think  as  for  their  lives,  who  are  busy  at  somewhat 
which  they  like  better.  It  awakens  active,  painful  doubt,  where  be- 
fore was  only  a  slumbering  dissatisfaction.  It  shakes  a  passive  faith, 
saying  inexorably,  almost  rudely,  "  Obtain  content  in  a  higher  way, 
or  go  without  it  henceforth."  It  may  ask  questions,  for  which  no 
complete  answer  is  ready,  and  may  breed  in  conscientious  persons  a 
distressful  sense  of  alternatives,  neither  of  which  seems  to  them  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Moreover,  it  is  indeed  alarming  ;  for  it  indi-' 
Gates  a  spiritual  crisis  which  has  again  and  again  proved  fatal.  To 
this  fact  I,  for  one,  am  feelingly  alive,  and  do  not  desire  to  conceal 
it  in  the  least.  Why,  then,  be  a  radical  ?  Why  not  make  that  which 
has  served  so  long,  serve  longer  ? 

2 
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Ah,  my  excellent  conservative  friend,  why  not  put  your  growing 
boy  this  winter  into  last  winter's  boots  ?  See,  they  are  uot  worn  out : 
pray  insist  upon  it,  do,  that  his  foot  shall  go  into  them !  No  ?  You 
do  not  insist  upon  it  ?  In  the  face  of  high  rents  and  high  tazes^  and 
flour  at  twenty-two  dollars  a  barrel,  and  beef  at  forty  cents  a  pound, 
you  pull  out  your  hard-pumped  purse,  and  buy  the  new  boots  ?  There 
are  other  things  besides  boots,  necessaries  of  life  in  a  far  stricter 
sense,  that  will  get  outgrown,  if  not  outworn.  It  becomes  a  question 
of  obtaining  a  new  outfit,  or  of  going  barefoot ;  and  there  are  those 
who  think  that,  as  the  final  cost  of  wet  feet  might  prove  greater  than 
that  of  new  boots,  so  a  neglect  to  provide  for  the  new  necessities  of 
growing  mind,  would,  in  the  end,  turn  out  to  be  a  piece  of  bad  econ- 
omy. These  are  not  always  persons  who  delight  in  disturbing  their 
neighbors,  and  making  life  expensive ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  moved  by  a  tender  and  loving  regard  for  those  whose  rest 
they  disturb,  and  whose  energies  they  tax. 

But  I  must  try  to  show  more  specially  what  is  the  present  posture 
of  the  world  with  respect  to  these  high  affairs ;  why  it  is  alarming ; 
and  why,  nevertheless,  and  indeed  all  the  more,  we  must  not  think  of 
turning  back,  but  only  of  pressing  forward. 

There  is  a  point  which  no  civilization  hitherto  has  passed:  one 
after  another  has  reached  it,  and  there  fallen  into  decay.  It  is  the 
point  where  its  morality,  —  or,  more  largely,  its  spirituality,  —  is  no 
longer  nourished  sufficiently  by  principles  merely  implied  in  special 
traditions  and  traditionary  symbols.  The  greater  minds  may  go  on, 
and  arrive  at  principles  recognized  in  their  universality ;  the  greater 
number  of  minds  either  linger,  trying  to  squeeze  out  another  drop 
from  the  empty  bottle,  or  else  fall  away  into  sophisms,  egoisms,  bru- 
talities. Just  when  Cicero  in  his  treatise  De  Officiis  was  giving  ethi- 
cal law  something  in  the  nature  of  a  universal  statement,  Rome  was 
dissolving  in  utter  rottenness.  Just  when  Socrates  and  Plato  were  in 
thought,  placing  moral  truth  on  its  own  eternal  basis,  Athens  was 
smitten  with  incurable  disease  ;  and  when,  later,  Demosthenes  was 
giving  his  orations  an  ethical  breadth  and  energy,  found  in  those  of 
no  subsequent  political  orator,  to'  my  knowledge,  until  the  day  of 
Edmund  Burke,  the  city  had  already  but  one  heaven,  the  theatre,  and 
had  debased  even  that.  The  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  able  to 
appreciate  principles  only  in  symbols,  from  which  they  were  not  dis- 
tinguished, and  able  to  make  progress  only  while  they  believed  them- 
selves simply  reciting  a  definite  past.  When  the  gap  opens  between 
what  they  think  and  what  they  remember,  and  when,  freed  from  tra- 
•ditional  bondage,  they  seem  ready  to  enter  upon  a  larger  life,  —  in 
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that  moment  6f  opportunity  their  vitality  is  exhausted,  the  knees 
shake,  the  cheek  turns  pale. 

This  period,  hitherto  thus  fatal,  has  come  for  the  Western  worlH. 
.  It  has  come  by  no  man's  will ;  it  will  depart  at  no  man's  desire.  I 
do  not  wonder,  still  less  do  I  mock,  at  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion which  leads  many  to  recoil,  and  seek  a  renewal  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  faith.  But  in  every  such  time  this  expedient  has  been  tried, 
and  in  every  case  it  has  failed.  Athens  could  put  the  cup  of  hem- 
lock to  the  lips  of  Socrates,  but  it  could  not  thereby  put  health  into 
its  own  veins.  Had  it  tried  to  follow  him,  it  might  have  failed  no 
less,  for  many  of  those  who  made  the  attempt,  ran  into  barren  and 
inane  speculations  ;  but  what  might  have  happened  upon  this  road, 
did  happen  upon  the  other;  Athens  had  thrived  upon  the  old 
unquestioning  implicit  faith ;  but  could  not  thrive  upon  it  longer, 
when  question  had  at  length  arisen. 

With  the  ultimate  questions  we  are  now  face  to  face,  and  though 
the  eyes  be  shut  upon  them,  the  questions  are,  and  are  known  to  be, 
still  there  before  us.  When  the  Roman  nationality  was  of  like  age 
with  our  own,  the  Roman  people  were  acting  under  the  influence  of 
implicit  persuasions,  concerning  which  no  one  knew  even  that  ques- 
tion could  be  raised.  They  had  no  more  thought  about  religion  than 
about  gravitation,  but  were  as  simply,  and  unreflectingly,  and  un- 
doubtingly  submitted  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  Moral,  social,  and 
political  obligation  had  never  been  put  far  enough  away  to  be  recog- 
nized as  matter  of  theory.  Both  religion  and  social  obligation  existed 
for  them  in  undistinguished  unity  with  fixed  symbolical  forms  which 
they  regarded  as  simple  indissoluble  facts,  like  night  and  day.  How 
diffierent  is  it  with  us  I  For  two  centuries  it  has  been  recognized,  for 
example,  that  political  obligation  must  be  found  and  vindicated  in 
its  principle,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained.  And  what  a  conflict,  or  rather 
chaos,  of  theories  the  modem  world  has  been  witness  of!  Hobbes 
and  Filmer,  Locke  and  Rousseau,  Hegel  and  Carlyle,  Fourrier  and 
Brigham  Young,  Come-outer  and  Bible-Communist,  —  and  who 
knows  how  many  more  ?  —  all  have  their  say  about  it ;  and  the  end 
is  not  yet.  Pure  moral  obligation  is  equally  in  question,  and  the  va- 
rious theories  upon  it  equally  at  odds.  Of  religion  no  less  may  be 
said ;  indeed  the  confusion  is  here  greater  than  elsewhere.  And  the 
change  of  attitude  is  here  general,  comprehending  all,  those  who 
resist  change  only  less  than  those  who  would  promote  it.  Conserva- 
tive and  radical  are  but  shades  of  the  same.  The  old  Catholic  be- 
lieved simply  in  "  Holy  Chiwch  "  ;  the  modern  Catholic,  Friedrick 
Schlegel,  for  example,  believes  in  the  principU  of  reli^otv  as  t^^\<^t. 
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and  nourished  by  the  church.  "  The  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Protes- 
tants," said  Chillingworth.  The  Orthodox  Protestant  of  to-day  be- 
lieves in  religion  as  merely  defined  by  the  Bible.  No  one  identifies 
religion  now  with  that  by  which  it  is  supposably  sustained  and  de- 
fined ;  the  relation  even  in  the  mind  of  conservatives  is  not  one  of 
identity,  but  one  of  association.  And  in  this  alone  a  profound  change 
from  the  ancient  way  of  thinking  is  implied.  When  some  go  on  and 
inquire  whcU  is  the  association  between  religion  and  Church  or  Bible, 
whether  transient  or  permanent,  partial  or  total,  they  only  enter  an 
opening  made  in  all  minds.  So  soon  as  it  is  known  that  the  princi- 
ple is  one  fact,  the  symbol  or  instrument  another,  no  prohibition,  no 
resistance  will  prevent  inquiry  from  going  further.  Others  will  not 
be  content  to  assume  the  principle,  and  to  inquire  concerning  its 
relation  to  books  and  institutions,  but  will  ask  what  it  is,  or  if  it  be 
anything,  in  itself.  The  tendency  is  inevitable :  the  old  time  has 
gone  irretrievably;  new  mental  necessities  have  arisen:  they  are 
mental  necessities :  to  resist  them  is  vain,  to  ignore  them  infatuated. 

Had  the  matter  been  in  my  power,  as  it  could  be  in  that  of  no 
man,  I  should  not  perhaps  have  dared  to  bring  about  this  state  of 
things.  But  there  is  One  who  has  taken  the  responsibility ;  and  now 
we  must  do  our  duty  in  the  premises. 

Preceding  civilizations  in  like  circumstances  with  our  own  have 
been  rescued,  if  at  all,  by  succors  from  without.  When  Greece  and 
Rome  fell  into  decay,  they  were  saved  by  a  cross  movement,  which 
brought  in,  on  the  one  side,  the  fresh  life  of  the  Germanic  raises,  and, 
on  the  other,  a  religious  inspiration  implying  the  loftiest  spiritual 
ideas,  but  ideas  strictly  embodied  in  symbolical  forms,  and  develop- 
ing themselves  according  to  the  laws  of  primitive  faith.  No  such 
succors  await  us.  No  virgin  Germany  is  on  our  borders,  and  the 
world  has  seen  its  last  Messiah.  Religion  and  all  the  principles 
that  nourish  civilizations  must  now  appear  to  us  in  their  universality 
and  their  pure  significance,  or,  —  the  alternative  is  one  that  I  do  not 
love  to  contemplate  as  possible.  This  is  my  mature  and  sober  judg- 
ment, springing  from  no  restlessness,  no  venturesome  heat  of  blood, 
no  predelection  for  untried  things,  but  from  a  survey  of  the  case, 
which  did  not  begin  yesterday,  nor  only  last  year. 

This  it  is  which  makes  the  need  of  a  radicalism,  and  of  a  radical- 
ism such  as  has  never  existed  before,  —  able  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory to  sustain  and  inspirit  a  civilization.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are 
yet  capable  of  such.  Many  of  the  phenomena  which  formerly  indi- 
cated decay  in  like  situations,  are  re-appearing  now.  The  luxury  of 
decadent  Rome,  the  passion  for  pleasure  of  death-smitten  Athens, 
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theories  which  resolve  duty  into  self-interest,  authority  into  self-will, 
and  religion  into  rhetoric,  are  all  here,  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  New 
York  and  Boston.  A  raetaphysic  which  seeks  to  extinguish  intellect- 
ual ideas  by  showing  them  as  mere  nominalisms,  mere  fictions  bor- 
rowed from  sensations,  renders  aid  and  comfort,  often  unwillingly,  to 
the  practical  egoism  which  negates  all  moral  ideas.  This  has  been 
seen  before  ;  we  know  what  came  of  it ;  and  its  appearance  in  our 
day  suggests  serious  meditations. 

Nevertheless  I  think  that  what  should  be,  now  at  length  can  be,  — 
that  sovereign  principles,  conceived  of  in  their  universality,  can  in- 
deed be  for  us  what  they  never  were,  nor  could  be,  for  earlier  times. 

For  we  have  one  inestimable  advantage.  The  conception  of  uni- 
versal law,  grasped  with  difficulty  by  the  greatest  of  the  ancients,  has 
now  become  common  and  popular.  Men  in  the  street  speak  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  with  the  same  sense  of  reality  they  have  in  speak- 
ing of  a  stone  wall.  Moreover,  they  cannot  help  calling  it  a  law  of 
Nature^  —  cannot  help  supplying  in  thought  a  living,  everlasting 
matrix  of  all  laws.  That  conception  of  universal  law,  connected  in- 
evitably, however  furtively  with  the  idea  of  absolute,  self-sustaining 
unity,  separates  broadly  the  modern  from  the  ancient  world.  It  is 
one  of  those  thoughts  which  make  epochs.  Already  it  has  penetrated 
into  every  part  of  modern  life,  —  it  ploughs  with  the  farmer  in  the 
field,  labors  with  the  mechanic  in  the  shop,  sails  with  the  seaman,  is 
a  constant  factor  in  the  plans  of  merchants,  the  calculations  of  econo- 
mists, the  thought  of  legislators.  Already,  too,  it  has  proved  a  most 
powerful,  and  must,  I  think,  prove  an  irresistible,  solvent  of  the  old 
symbolical  faith.  Were  it  in  this  respect  only  a  decomposing  force, 
there  would  indeed  be  ground  for  grave  apprehensions.  But  if  this 
resistless  agent  can  be  made  to  serve,  and  with  its  entire  efficacy,  all 
which  it  might  seem  to  menace,  then  our  gratuitous  fears  have  named 
that  danger  which  is  indeed  security  and  resource.  And  this,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  true  view  of  the  case.  This  thought  makes  the  pos- 
sibility of  that  new  time,  which  was  never  possible  before.  Just  this 
enables  us  to  state  universal  principles,  and  in  doing  so  to  keep  per- 
fectly en  rapport  with  the  popular  consciousness.  True,  the  concep- 
tion of  regulative  law  is  not  identical  with  that  of  architectural  or 
organific  principles,  like  religion,  but  it  is  analogous,  and  affords  the 
Radical  Archimedes  a  fulcrum  for  that  lever,  which  is,  perhaps,  at 
last  indeed  to  move  the  world. 

Strong  be  the  heart,  abiding  the  purpose,  brave,  modest,  and  tem- 
perate the  spirit  of  those  who  are  to  toil  at  the  task  of  centuries ! 
Free  from  petulance,  from  captiousness,  from  a  polemic  disposition, 
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from  schismatic  irritability ;  without  haste  and  without  halt,  without 
controversy  and  without  compromise  ;  sincere  as  gravitation  and  sun- 
shine,' simple  as  truth,  tolerant  as  charity,  and 'ever  the  more  tolerant 
the  more  resolute  and  pious  in  their  lofty  industry ;  let  them  work 
from  the  whole  past  and  for  the  whole  future,  but  in  a  spirit  which, 
transcending  all  limits  of  time,  makes  this  fleeting  present,  in  the 
heart  of  it,  eternal. 

David  A.  Wasson. 


THE    LILIES    OF    THE    SEA. 

BESIDE  the  margent  of  the  sounding  sea 
As  in  a  dream  I  paced  the  gh'ttering  sand ; 
Sudden  I  saw  the  quivering  foam-wreaths  flee, 
And  water  lilies  rise  along  the  strand. 

The  lazy  waves  rolled  up,  and  broke  in  flowers, 
Pure  ivory  cups,  with  hearts  of  glowing  gold ; 

White  as  the  pearls  of  Aphrodite's  bowers, 
Save  where  a  rose-tint  flushed  the  outer  fold. 

In  their  white  beauty  soft  they  rose  and  fell. 
Swayed  by  the  gentle  pulses  of  the  sea ; 

They  seemed  the  blossoming  of  ocean's  spell, 
And  filled  my  heart  with  haunting  mystery. 

I  caught  a  lily  in  my  eager  hand, 

I  longed  to  breathe  the  perfume  rich  and  sweet,— 
But  the  fair  flower  was  scentless  as  the  sand. 

Or  the  slow  wave,  that  crept  up  to  my  feet 

Then  said  a  Voice  to  me  —  "  Ask  not  of  these. 
The  Lilies  of  the  Sea,  for  odors  rare ; 

They  feel  the  keen  wing  of  the  ocean  breeze. 
They  drink  deep  draughts  of  fierce  and  briny  air. 

"They  hear  the  music  of  the  restless  sea, 
The  noise  of  mighty  waters  and  the  roar; 
They  feel  its  pulses  throb  unceasingly, 
Against  the  stem,  dark  finger  of  the  shore. 
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^Tben  what  have  they  to  do  with  inhuid  scents, 
Sweet  perfumes,  born  of  peace  and  summer  air ; 
Still,  shady  river-nooks,  and  sweet  contents, 
And  long  slow  days,  as  passionless  as  £iir? 

''They  ride  upon  the  fierce,  far-reaching  waves. 
That  toss  exultant  their  wild,  foamy  hair  — 
While  shuddering  ships  sink  to  their  nameless  graves. 
Lit  by  the  lightning's  sharp  and  sudden  glare. 

**  Ask  of  the  wildwood  flowers  for  odors  sweet, 
But  these,  the  mystic  Lilies  of  the  Sea, 
Are  gifted  with  a  glory  more  complete 
Than  all  the  perfumes  of  far  Araby. 

"Their  portion  is  the  terror,  and  the  blight. 
The  sorrow,  and  the  silence  of  the  Sea ; 
The  mournful  darkness  haunting  her  by  night. 
The  weight  of  her  eternal  mystery." 

L*  F. 


MAN'S   PLACE   IN  THE  CREATION. 

WHILE  science  is  duly  tracing  the  order  of  things,  still  as  ever 
the  main  impression  of  the  world  on  the  human  mind  is  of 
power ;  that  is,  of  personality,  from  which  all  notion  of  ppwer  comes. 
The  tides,  the  winds,  the  orbs,  the  clouds,  light  and  darkness  in  end- 
less chase,  with  what  tingles,  and  throbs,  and  flows  in  our  own  frame, 
suggest  a  living  will.  The  old  Greek  art,  as  in  the  Phidian  Jove, 
represents  Deity  not  so  much  after  the  naturalist's  notion,  having 
thoughts^  —  a  reflective  being,  —  as  running  over  with  intuitive  vision 
and  immediate  strength  ;  and  ideal  philosophy  traces  in  the  universe 
the  lowering  steps  of  the  Most  High,  while  the  sensual  understand- 
ing reverses  the  mode.  Instead  of  descending  from  spirit,  it  ascends 
from  matter,  God  himself  being  to  it,  if  at  all,  not  original,  but  the 
result,  —  as  it  is  put  on  the  metaphysical  side,  coming  to  consciousness 
in  man.  "  I  confess  I  am  a  pure  materialist,"  said  one,  lately  to  his 
friend. 

The  mark  of  a  man  is  where  his  thought  begins,  above  or  below. 
When  an  English  professor  arranges  the  ascending  tribes  of  the  ape 
with  man  at  the  head,  I  object  not  to  the  analogies  of  structure,  or 
any  internal  likeness  he  can  trace  between  me  and  the  inferior  ani- 
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mals.  I  disown  not  my  poor  relations.  Burns  was  right  to  address 
the  mouse  as  his  fellow-creature.  We  are  as  much  hemmed  in  as 
fish  or  dog,  though  with  a  larger  arc.  There  is  an  old  dog  in  mj 
neighborhood  with  whom  I  take  great  comfort  of  daily  sympathy. 
He  greets  me  from  afar  with  grateful  eyes.  He  smells  out  my  in- 
tents from  my  fingers.  His  licking  of  my  hands  is  his  thanksgiving ; 
and  such  a  human  look  comes  over  his  face  as  I  take  my  leave,  and 
he  strains  his  gaze  after  me,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  superior 
beings  condescend  to  me,  as'  I  to  him.  If  he  is  my  relation  one  side, 
I  have  nobler  ones  the  other.  Willingly,  O  man  of  science,  I  walk 
up  with  you  on  these  rounds  of  organization  from  the  dust.  But  do 
not  ask  me  to  believe  the  last  standing-place,  for  my  thought  is  the 
human  form !  No  knowledge  of  induction  enables  you  to  pronounce 
that  the  summit  of  the  universe.  You  show  me  plates  of  animated 
shapes,  beneath  which  African  travellers  report  or  geologists  dig  up 
from  fossil  remains.  I  have  none  of  angels  to  present  you  in  turn : 
and  you  may  call  the  artistes  picture  an  impossible  organization. 
But  does  nothing  exist  which  cannot  be  portrayed  with  a  pencil  or  a 
brush  ?  Is  it  not  absurd  to  fix,  in  the  human  or  any  other  figure,  to 
the  chain  of  being  an  end  ?  If  the  trilobite  be  the  ancestor  of  my 
body,  is  he  the  father  too  of  my  soul  ? 

Some  of  these  preliminary  creatures  wonderfully  mock  humanity 
indeed.  They  have  been  known  to  warm  themselves  at  fires,  to 
build  lodgings  for  themselves  among  the  trees,  and  fling  fragments  of 
broken  branches  as  weapons  at  their  pursuers.  But  what  is  all  this, 
to  man*s  invention,  creation,  art,  tillage  ;  even  with  the  cannon  ball 
his  sin  sets  in  motion,  ploughing  the  earth  for  seed  of  freedom  and 
right  ?  Talk  of  miracles  !  The  prodigy  preposterous  and  incredible, 
were  the  stopping  bolt  upright  of  the  marvellous  living  process,  with 
precipitous  conclusion  in  man.  No,  —  it  runs  out  of  sight,  —  and 
we  have  angels  for  our  rich  relations,  if  for  our  poor  ones  we  have 
worms.  I  waive  accounts  of  ghosts,  testimonies  of  prophets,  tradi- 
tions of  the  church,  and  spiritual  manifestation.  I  indict  as  ground- 
less any  proposition  of  an  end  either  way  of  the  chain.  It  has  no 
end  or  beginning.  Go  down  low  as  you  will,  to  the  seed-vessel  or 
; animal-cell,  root  in  the  ground,  dot  or  double-dot  in  the  egg,  sponge 
■on  the  rock,  mineral  particle  for  the  increment  of  the  crystal,  atom 
•of  chemical  combination,  infantile  miniature  of  the  plant  betwixt  the 
l6bes  of  its  little  germ,  undulations  in  a  ray  of  light,  splendid  flowers 
and  tiny  feathers  in  the  bed  of  moss,  generation  of  colors  by  the 
crossing  of  the  garden-growths,  or  the  hues  of  those  wonderful  weeds 
the  ocean  casts  up  to  match  the  rose  and  the  pink  ;  —  have  you  got 
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to  the  bottom  at  any  point  ?  Are  you  nearer  to  it  than  when  you  set 
out  ?  Go  up  to  this  radiant  globe  of  reason  in  the  human  head,  or 
this  well-spring  of  love  in  the  human  heart ;  have  you  got  to  the  top  ? 
Are  you  nearer  to  it  than  at  the  start  ?  What  boundary  where  you 
can  thrust  in  a  needle  on  the  way  ?  What  termination  of  the  amaz- 
ing stair-case,  what  last  station  or  landing,  though  you  sit  down  tired 
in  your  journey  without  a  gaol  ? 

You  build  cemeteries ;  is  there  any  grave-yard  in  God*s  works,  any 
such  thing,  save  a  fantasy,  as  death,  aught  but  ceaseless  resurrection 
and  constant  life  1  The  question  accosts  our  intelligence ;  for 
science,  that  deals  in  ideas,  is  the  ally  of  religion.  Darwin*s  doc- 
trine of  the  transformation  of  species,  understood  to  be  the  boldest 
assumption  of  science,  as  it  is  the  last,  has  been  denounced  as  fatal 
to  faith  in  God  or  immortality.  But,  be  the  species  distinct  creations 
or  one  web  woven  without  seam,  alike  indispensable  in  either  case 
is  the  notion  of  cause ;  while  the  convertibility  of  species,  so  far  from 
gainsaying,  favors  the  hope  of  continued  life,  which  is  possible  only 
by  the  convertibility  and  conversion  of  man  into  angel  by  a  natural 
selection,  dropping  whatever  he  is  earth-bound  by,  and  adding  what 
may  empower  him  to  soar.  When  God  please  to  launch  and  slide 
us  off  easy  as  sleeping  into  our  new  sphere,  it  can  be  by  no  transmi- 
gration as  of  summer-birds,  but  by  transmutation  of  life.  If  all  exis- 
tences be  strictly  special  creations,  as  orthodox  piety,  and  science, 
that  would  fain  be  religiously  orthodox,  declare,  there  is  no  getting 
over  or  up  out  of  our  proper  limitary  humanity.  We  are  tethered  in 
life,  and  at  death  we  are  gone  !  Right  under  our  cradle  our  grave  is 
dug.  But  the  soul  unfolded  conceives  itself  alive  without  these  pres- 
ent organs.  In  every  rapture  of  love  and  imagination  it  paints  be- 
forehand in  colors  of  glory  the  heaven  to  which  it  goes,  while  the 
house  it  lives  in  shows  plenty  of  room, — 

**  Far-folded  mists  and  gleaming  halls  of  mom." 

The  feeling  of  personality,  identified  with  all-embracing  power  that 
perpetually  makes  the  world,  is  pledge  of  survival  for  every  morsel 
of  mankind  in  the  smallest  babe,  in  that  creation  whose  rafters  of 
law  make  a  home  of  love ;  and  by  all  tongues  God  has  made,  is  the 
homestead  owned.  Is  there  no  place  or  destiny  for  the  negro,  too  ? 
Then  let  there  be  no  place  or  destiny  for  me  ! 

Man's  claim,  in  all  his  race,  is  founded  on  his  relation  to  an  infi- 
nite personality.  Do  you  say,  personality  is  finite  ?  I  reply,  a  spir- 
itual personality  is  infinite  ;  not  space,  or  matter,  or  time,  but  life 
and  power  alone  are  without  bound  ;  spirit  is  uncomprehended  axvd 
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all-including.  To  this  instant  and  universal  personality,  and  to  nodi- 
ing  beside,  the  soul  responds,  as  the  great  fact  of  nature,  with  its 
deepest  consciousness.  We  read  in  the  Hebrew  record,  God  says, 
I  am  that  I  am.  It  is  the  answering  affirmation  of  all  rational  na- 
ture. Every  possible  attribute  or  exercise  belongs  to  it  No  energy 
or  ability  can  transcend  it  as  the  root  and  substance,  centre  and  cir- 
cle. Manifold  as  are  the  operations,  —  thought,  feeling,  fancy,  intui- 
tion,—  it  is  /  always  that  thinks,  feels,  imagines,  and  sees  ;  and  the 
essence  of  religion  is  the  tremulous  transport  of  the  soul  in  its  issue 
from  kindred  being.  In  the  expanse  of  its  forces,  it  beholds  itself 
not  identified  with  the  flesh,  but,  in  possibility,  living  and  acting 
without  these  special  organs  it  now  employs.  Itself  an  inner  body 
and  its  body  an  outer  soul,  it  believes  in  its  escape  from  present  cov- 
erings, and  its  transfiguration  into  nobler  forms  of  the  one  substance, 
which  all  is  ;  the  notion  of  two  substances  being  the  doctrine  of  devil, 
and  not  of  God.  It  relies  on  no  letter,  but  carries  its  own  certificate 
of  fate.  Conviction  of  personality  i^  contradiction  of  death.  Say  not, 
in  the  dying  babe,  you  have  lost  your  child  1  It  lived  and  breathed  \ 
many  a  fond  token  it  gave  you  of  something  human  and  divine ;  a 
person,  offspring  of  person,  all  impersonal  changes  it  shall  survive. 
Our  speculation  has  made  the  heavens  too  bare.  The  Romanisfs 
invocation  of  saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead  are  better  than  the 
rationalist's  empty  sky.  The  world  we  are  learning  to  think  of  less 
as  a  kingdom  than  as  a  commonwealth.  More  than  a  republic  even, 
it  is  a  home,  —  not  an  uninhabited  edifice,  well-framed  with  beams 
and  rafters  of  law,  but  occupied  in  every  crevice  and  nook.  The 
dwellers  in  Boston,  in  their  puny  figure,  are  more  than  the  massive 
blocks  of  marble  and  brick  \  the  people  of  America  more  than  the 
continent  with  its  hills  and  plains ;  the  smoke  of  freedom's  t)attle 
grander  than  the  thunder-cloud  ;  and  unseen  angels,  none  can  num- 
ber, make  a  convenience  of  the  starry  vault 

C.  A.  Bartol. 


The  Gods  are  but  the  Forms 
In  which  the  Finite  moulds  the  Infinite. 
And  with  a  revolutionary  change 
In  knowledge,  God  is  in  new  Form  conceived. 


JEAN    FRANCOIS    MILLET. 
A  Sketch. 

ON  opening  a  letter  from  Paris,  I  found  a  card  photograph  of  the 
painter,  MilWt.  As  I  looked  earnestly  on  this  massive  form, 
so  upright,  so  simply  grand  in  its  pose  and  action,  at  the  strong 
firm  hands,  at  the  broad  and  high  head  with  large  boldly  defined 
features,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  also  full,  and  shaded  by  a  thick 
beard  of  natural  growth,  especially  as  I  looked  at  the  eyes,  which 
even  in  this  small  copy  show  their  depth  of  earnest  tenderness  and 
loving  truth,  there  rose  up  before  me  a  scene  on  a  spring  day  twelve 
years  ago,  when  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  this  man,  and  felt  anew 
the  infinite  possibilities  of  Humanity. 

He  lived  in  a  little  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Royal  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  called  Barbizon.  Although  within  a  few  hours  ride  of 
Paris,  this  village  is  so  small  and  so  primitive  that  it  has  but  one 
long  street,  on  either  side  of  which,  are  the  peasant's  thatched  houses, 
with  their  picturesque  yards  draped  with  grape  vines  and  filled  with 
barn-yard  fowl  and  all  the  other  domestic  animals  of  the  menage. 
It  has  no  public  building  of  any  sort,  neither  School  House,  Church, 
Bank,  Town  Hall,  or  Railroad  Station  I  Only  two  small  inns,  over 
whose  doors  hangs  the  proverbial  "  bush,"  to  give  notice  that  wine  is 
sold  there,  indicate  that  any  business  is  done  save  the  tilling  of  the 
land.  In  the  bar  rooms  of  these  houses  are  the  shops  where  the  in- 
dispensable wants  of  the  people  are  supplied. 

In  a  house  hardly  superior  to  those  of  his  neighbors,  lived  Millet 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  all  the  simplicity  of  peasant  life.  He 
wore  the  ordinary  dress,  even  to  the  wooden  sabots.  But  close  by 
his  thatched  house  was  a  large  square  stone  building,  plain  and 
strong,  but  ample  and  well  lighted.     It  was  his  studio. 

Here  we  were  privileged  to  enter,  and  to  look  at  those  paintings 
which  were  just  beginning  to  receive  their  due  recognition  from  the 
public.  Almost  in  silence,  caused  as  much  by  the  awe  which  the 
place  and  the  man  inspired  as  by  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language,  we  looked  upon  the  marvellous  but  simple  pictures  which 
told  the  story  of  man's  thought  and  life. ,  At  the  request  of  the  artist's 
friend,  who  introduced  us.  Millet  brought  forward  a  picture  yet  un- 
finished, "  The  Laborer." 

On  a  large  plain  unrelieved  by  hill  or  tree,  or  any  building,  but 
whose  broken  surface  showed  that  it  had  been  over  and  over  vexed 
by  the  tilling  hand  of  man,  stood  a  workman.     His  s^^d<^  ^-d^  vcs.  Vi\% 
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hand,  and  the  long  furrow  behind  him  showed  how  many  hours  had 
already  been  spent  at  his  work.  Over  him  brooded  the  sky,  dull, 
gray,  monotonous  in  its  tone,  with  no  openings  between  the  clouds, 
with  no  vistas  of  promise  in  the  distant  horizon.  The  man  leaned 
lipon  his  spade.  He  had  paused  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow. 
In  that  moment  of  repose,  every  muscle  in  his  frame  had  fallen  from* 
its  stringent  strain  of  work,  into  relaxed  weary  inactivity.  It  was  not 
the  classic  repose  of  the  "  Gmie  du  Repos  Etemel'' ;  it  was  not  the 
grand  strength  in  inaction  of  Michael  Angelo's  Slave.  No,  it  wasf 
the  patient,  hopeless  weariness  of  the  overtasked  workman.  As  we 
looked,  all  the  significant  history  of  the  past,  all  the  deep  problem 
of  the  present  opened  before  us.  We  saw  the  gates  of  Paradise 
closed  upon  the  primeval  man,  and  the  blessing  taken  from  labor 
since  it  was  no  longer  in  the  presence  and  service  of  God,  but  for 
mere  material  needs.  We  saw  the  unpaid  slave  of  our  country,  the 
pauper  workmen  of  France  and  England.  And  yet  without  one 
softening  of  the  sad  hard  features  of  the  story,  such  tender  pity  stole 
into  our  hearts  as  we  looked,  such  certainty  that  the  eye  of  Divioe 
Compassion  rested  also  on  this  man,  that  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  l^a- 
tience  were  born  into  our  hearts  even  from  this  very  extremity  of 
suffering. 

As  I  turned  to  my  friend,  with  ray  mind  full  of  these  thoughts,  I 
caught  the  eye  of  the  painter,  who  stood  silent  behind  me.  His 
were  filled  with  tears.  At  that  moment  I  knew  that  I  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  true  artist  of  this  age,  of  him  whose  art  was  Religion, 
and  whose  Religion  was  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Humanity. 

Jean  Francois  Millet  is  of  plain  peasant  origin.  He  was  bom  at 
Greville  in  France.  His  face  and  figure  suggest  the  Saxon  rather 
than  the  French  type.  A  noble  simplicity  is  a  marked  chai  acteristic 
There  is  nothing  of  the  hackneyed  style  of  Frenchman,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Playwright  and  Novelist. 

But  how  long  shall  we  be  unjust  to  this  great  nation,  and  insist 
upon  knowing  only  the  France  of  the  cafdS  and  the  milliner's  shop. 
This  nation  which  is  among  tlie  foremost  in  science,  art,  and  human- 
ity, and  which  only  fails  in  politics,  because  with  too  lively  imagina- 
tion it  demands  die  perfect  and  absolute  good  at  once,  and  for  all, 
cannot  be  wanting  in  the  grandest  elements  of  humanity.  Nowhere 
else  is  the  career  more  freely  open  to  talent.  To  Millet,  however 
poor,  the  way  to  culture  was  open.  He  studied  in  the  schools,  was  a 
pupil  of  de  la  Roche,  received  a  prize,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  at  the 
public  expense  to  complete  his  studies.  He  learned  all  that  the 
schools  could  teach  him.    IjLis  drawing  is  masterly,  his  colorings  rich 
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and  harmonious.  His  early  paintings  are  of  classic  subjects  and 
show  that  he  drank  deep  of  the  fountains  of  inspiration  from  the 
past.  He  furnished  himself  with  all  the  tools  he  should  need,  the 
eye  and  hand  were  trained  to  obey  the  master's  will. 

He  came  back  to  his  peasant  life  and  began  his  work.  He  need 
not  wait  for  a  spot  outside  the  world  to  place  his  lever.  Just  where 
he  was,  was  vantage  ground  for  him.  The  little  village  of  Barbizon 
is  rude,  but  its  vicinity  to  the  romantic  scenery  of  Fontainebleau 
makes  it  the  chosen  home  of  the  landscape  artists,  and  Millet  found 
congenial  society  in  Jaques  and  Rousseau,  and  other  artists  who  have 
dwelt  there  for  a  time.  Among  other  friends  the  Americans  have  not 
failed  to  do  reverence  to  this  robust  and  healthy  genius.  William 
M.  Hunt  lived  there  for  a  season,  and  William  Babcock  was  never 
more  happy  than  when  he  could  escape  from  Paris,  and  spend  his 
evenings  in  Millet's  quiet  home,  listening  to  him  as  he  told  stories  to 
his  children  by  the  evening  fire-light 

Some  of  Mill<5t*s  pictures  found  their  way  to  Boston  as  early  as 
1854 ;  and  indeed  his  friends  became  rather  jealous  of  so  many  of 
them  being  carried  out  of  the  country.  His  friend  Rousseau  em- 
ployed a  little  ruse  to  purchase  one  of  his  paintings,  lest  Millet  should 
ask  him  a  lower  price  than  it  ought  to  bring,  and  took  it  home  with 
the  exulting  exclamation,  "  Cela  ne  vapas  en  AmeriqueJ* 

The  leading  characteristic  of  Mills's  art  is  as  we  have  said,  its 
religious  reverence  for  Humanity.  He  does  not  labor  for  beauty 
alone,  but  for  expression.  Ever3rthing  is  full  of  meaning  to  him.  He 
need  not  go  abroad  to  seek  his  subjects.  A  woman  taking  her  bread 
out  of  the  oven,  a  washerwoman  bearing  home  her  basket  of  clothes 
at  sunset,  the  haymakers  eating  their  dinners  under  the  shelter  of 
the  great  haystack  they  have  piled  up,  are  his  themes.  He  sent  to 
the  exposition  of  1855,  "  A  Peasant  Grafting  a  Tree." 

And  yet  so  powerful  is  his  treatment  of  these  simple  themes,  that 
the  committee  of  one  of  the  exhibitions,  at  Brussels,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  refused  his  picture  because  it  was  revolutionary.  They  were 
sagacious  in  their  judgment.  His  pictures  are  radical  and  revolu- 
tionary. They  stir  the  soul  with  every  great  problem  of  life  and 
thought. 

We  would  as  soon  have  trusted  Garrison  or  Wendell  Phillips  to 
lecture  in  Charleston  before  the  war,  as  have  placed  his  picture  of 
"  The  Laborer  "  at  the  mercy  of  slaveholders.  A  picture  now  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  Allston  Club,  "  The  Sower,"  has  this  same  tremen- 
dous force  of  manhood.  It  dwarfs  everything  around  it.  The  man 
seems  to  be  sowing  for  eternity.  % 
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In  this,  as  in  all  his  pictures,  is  seen  his  thorough  oomprdieiision 
of  expression  in  the  human  figure.  There  is  not  a  muscle  whic±  does 
not  help  to  tell  the  story,  not  by  a  forced  tension^  but  by  the  perfect 
harmony  of  its  action.    As  old  Donne  sings : 

"Tis  so  distinctly  wrought 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought." 

In  "  The  Woman  Taking  Bread  out  of  the  Oven,"  the  glow  of  fire- 
light on  the  arm,  and  the  little  shrinking  of  the  flesh  fix>m  the  heat, 
recall  many  a  Thanksgiving  scene  in  the  good  old  days  of  brick 
ovens.  So  in  the  very  touching  picture  of  the  old  couple  watching 
fi>r  the  return  of  young  Tobias.  The  mother  has  gone  out  ircm^  her 
house  up  the  little  grassy  path,  as  if  a  few  paces  would  bring  hei 
nearer  to  the  long  desired  object,  while  the  poor  blind  father,  unaUe 
to  wait  longer  passive  in  the  house,  has  groped  his  way  to  the  door, 
and  holding  by  the  posts,  is  straining  every  faculty  to  catch  some  in- 
dication of  the  expected  return.  He  is  blind  all  over.  Every  fibre 
of  his  frame  betrays  it,  and  yet  every  one  is  quivering  with  intense 
search. 

So,  too,  in  the  sewing  women,  which  tells  the  seamstress's  sad  story 
as  tenderly  as  Hood's  song  of  the  shirt.  You  can  feel  the  prick  of 
the  needle  in  the  motion  of  their  hands,  and  the  twisted  lines  of  the 
body,  and  the  foot  turned  sole  outwards  on  the  stool,  indicate  that 
weariness  of  the  muscles  from  long  sitting,  which  seeks  relief  from 
change,  however  uncouth.  And  yet,  without  any  sacrifice  of  expres- 
sion, his  pictures  maintain  the  harmony  and  charm  of  beauty.  There 
is  nothing  prosaic  in  them,  the  grandeur  of  the  forms,  the  richness  of 
color,  the  mellowed  light  and  shade,  the  truth  and  purity  of  line,  satisfy 
the  eye,  while  the  feeling  penetrates  the  heart.  The  accessories  are 
never  more  important  than  the  main  figure.  The  folds  of  the  dress 
indicate  the  movements  of  the  wearer,  but  there  is  no  curious  ques- 
tion of  calico  or  barege  intruded  upon  you.  These  qualities  are  very 
fairly  shown  in  the  "  Girl  Tending  Sheep  "  in  the  Allston  Club  exhi- 
bition. It  is  a  small  picture,  less  powerful  than  the  "  Sower,"  but 
very  rich  and  beautiful,  ^he  earnest,  simple  face  of  the  girl  is  in 
keeping  with  her  lowly  occupation,  and  the  rich  woodland  about  her, 
and  the  outstretched  heads  of  the  sheep  give  you  the  rustic  surround- 
ings which  make  her  dull  work  poetic. 

Neither  is  there  ever  any  display  of  execution.  He  cares  nothing 
for  the  means,  save  to  attain  the  end,  but  he  neglects  none  by  which 
his  purpose  may  be  more  surely  accomplished.  Thus  has  Millet 
simply  and  grandly  struck  tl^e  key  note  of  modem  art     The  noUest 
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powers,  the  highest  culture  in  die  service  of  humanity  I  "  Let  him 
that  is  greatest  among  you*  be  your  minister."  God  in  the  world. 
You  shall  find  him  here  or  nowhere.  If  the  daily  toil  of  the  laborer 
shuts  him  out  from  development,  if  there  is  any  occupation  so  base 
that  it  cannot  be  ennobled  by  thought  and  beauty,  it  has  no  right  to 
be. 

But  if  all  is  working  upward,  if  the  seamstress  at  her  weary  toil  is 
making  a  link  in  the  great  chain  as  important  as  the  statesman,  let 
the  great  thought  shine  in  upon  her  labors,  and  let  her  feel  that  she 
too  is  working  for  the  glory  of  God. 

A  fine  lady  refused  one  of  Millet's  pictures  because  by  the  side  of 
the  gardener  pruning  his  vines,  stood  a  little  basket  of  manure.  Did 
she  know  that  the  great  economical  question  of  the  age  is  that  same 
basket  of  manure  ?  To  utilize  the  refuse,  so  that  instead  of  spread- 
ing miasma  and  producing  fever,  it  shall  become  food  for  the  millions 
and  beauty  for  all,  is  the  great  significant  problem  of  the  farmer.  So 
with  society.  Carlyle  may  scorn  the  rabble,  but  it  is  only  when  every 
human  being  is  recognized  as  an  infinitely  precious  part  of  the  body 
politic,  that  society  can  be  peaceful  and  happy.  The  beggar  at  the 
gate,  the  burglar  at  the  window,  still  haunt  us  with  barbarism  in  the 
midst  of  our  Christianity. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  any  idea  of  the  genius  of  Millet,  it 
must  be  evident  how  fully  he  represents  the  true  American  idea. 
Other  painters  before  our  time  have  not  failed  to  paint  the  common  ^ 
people  at  their  labors,  and  especially  in  their  sports,  but  not  with  this 
earnestness  of  feeling  and  depth  of  reverence.  Murillo's  beggar 
boys,  with  their  rich  color  and  ftilness  of  joyous  life,  warm  and  cheer 
the  heart  by  the  consciousness  of  the  great  love  which  broods  over 
them,  and  makes  life  precious  with  so  few  of  its  outward  blessings. 
Teniers  touches  the  cord  of  sympathy 

"  Which  makes  all  nature  kin 

In  his  rollicking  boors  at  the  village  inn." 

But  all  these  have  something  of  the  old  feudal  feeling  which  thinks 
the  common  people  do  well  enough  if  they  are  well  fed  and  merry. 
The  slaveholder,  if  a  tolerably  decent  man,  loved  to  stand  in  his 
veranda  and  watch  the  dancing  of  his  slaves,  and  with  self-satisfied 
complacency  felt  the  warm  southern  sun  upon  them  all,  and  fiattered 
himself  on  the  beauty  of  the  Patriarchal  relation. 

The  most  valuable  trait  in  Dickens,  is  his  power  of  entering  into 
the  peculiar  feelings  of  every  class  and  occupation.  He  shows  us 
how  the  engine-driver  and  the  stoker  s^e  life  from  the  eminence  of 
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their  own  calling,  and  therefore  how  every  work  needful  for  die  ser- 
vice of  man  can  become  dignified  and  instructive,  if  there  is  a  heart 
and  a  brain  behind  it.  So  it  is  with  Millet.  There  is  no  stupid  con- 
tent, no  light  merriment  in  his  figures.  "  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest^" 
is  written  in  all  their  faces.  The  noble  head,  the  fine  features  of  the 
Village  Seamstress  suggest  that  she  revolves  the  deepest  problens 
of  destiny  while  she  plies  the  needle. 

As  yet,  no  American  artist  has  fully  responded  to  this  strain, 
though  we  have  vibrations  which  show  that  it  must  sound  here  alsa 
Edmonia  Lewis,  if  she  keeps  her  simple  nature  amid  the  temptations 
of  classic  art,  may  have  a  deep  word  for  us.  William  M.  Hunt  and 
Eastman  Johnson  give  us  the  grace  and  picturesqueness  of  humble 
life,  with  often  a  touch  of  sweet  feeling,  but  they  do  not  move  our 
hearts  deeply.  We  are,  perhaps,  on  the  right  track,  for  our  land- 
scape painters  are  studying  nature  in  her  every  mood  with  £aitfafiil 
care.  But  it  is  only  when  the  sacred  vocation  of  the  artist  is  reli- 
giously felt,  that  we  shall  reach  any  high  originality  in  art 

"  Out  of  no  vain  nor  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  wrought" 

Ednah  D.  Cheney. 


RELIGION    AS    LIFE. 


"  Promote  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  encourage  the  scientific  study  of  theol- 
ogy, increase  fellowship  in  the  spirit."  —  Constitution  of  the  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion, 

AN  intellectual  appreciation  of  God  is  at  best  puerile  and  must 
remain  so  until  the  finite  becomes  infinite.  Philosophy,  science, 
logic,  all  halt  this  side  of  Deity.  A  little  child,  uncorrupted  by  church 
creeds,  untrammelled  by  the  prejudices  of  education,  entertains  a 
purer  theology  than  the  cultivated  scholar  and  thinker ;  nothing 
stands  betweeh  him  and  his  Heavenly  Father ;  the  personality  of 
God  is  with  him  an  unquestioned  fact. "  We  may  look  for  the  millen- 
ium,  and  it  is  possible,  when  men  are  able  to  cherish  this  unity  with 
God,  this  childlike  yet  grand  faith,  that  He  is  our  Father,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  push  intellectual  and  scientific  research  even  to  the 
very  limits  of  the  finite.  The  study  of  theology,  whether  scientific  or 
otherwise,  has  corrupted  and  complicated,  rather  than  simplified,  our 
idea  of  the  Creator  \  it  has  been  substituted  for  religion.     Religion 
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is  dual  in  its  character  ;  it  involves  man's  personal  relation  to  God, 
and  his  relation  to  his  fellowmen.  The  church  has  been  the  greatest 
obstacle  and  enemy  to  the  progress  and  developifkent  of  pure  reli- 
gion, because  it  has  attempte4  to  separate  these  two  ideas,  whereas 
they  are  inseparable.  It  has  given  us  Sabbath  days,  creeds,  pulpits ; 
in  its  zeal  for  theology,  for  pet  forms  and  ceremonies,  it  has  driven 
humanity  from  its  borders,  and  practically  handed  over  to  society 
and  government  the  consideration  of  our  relations  to  each  other  ;  it 
has  excommunicated  man,  but  God  stands  by  His  children,  and 
where  they  cannot  enter.  He  is  a  stranger. 

Oxganizations  based  upon  theological  dogmas  are  inevitably  secta- 
rian ;  they  tend  to  divide  men,  hence  they  cannot  be  religious.  It  is 
possible  to  be  religious  without  being  able  to  express,  or  even  enter- 
tain any  definite  or  distinct  idea  of  Deity,  but  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
tain a  simple,  child-like,  confiding  faith  in  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  ignore  men.  The  sects  claiming  to  be;  and  popularly  called 
churches,  are  not  such ;  they  have  their  altars  and  pulpits,  their 
Bibles,  prayer  books,  and  communion  tables,  here  and  there  shadows 
of  the  reality,  but  generally  dumb  idols.  The  communicant,  if.  he 
does  nothing  worse,  at  best  indulges  in  a  mere  sentiment.  The  best 
utterance  from  the  pulpit  ever  heard  by  the  writer,  was  by  Mr.  John 
Weiss,  when  he  said,  "  My  excuse  for  occupying  this  pulpit  to-day,  is, 
that  I  am  able  to  tell  you  how  valueless  a  thing  it  is." 

When  organized  work  is  to  be  done,  other  channels  than  the  church 
are  sought.  The  Anti-Slavery,  Freedmen's,  Equal  Rights  Associa- 
tions, Temperance  Conventions,  Homes  for  Widows  and  Orphans, 
Asylums  for  the  blind.  Hospitals  for  the  sick  ;  these,  and  sdch  as 
these,  are  the  true  churches ;  their  purpose  and  tendency  are  to  ele- 
vate man,  to  restore  rights,  to  harmonize  interests;  they  serve  to 
draw  us  to  each  other,  and  to  develop  a  true  "fellowship  in  the 
spirit ; "  man,  not  creeds  and  forms,  is  sacred  with  them.  These 
organizations  are  religious,  because  they  recognize  the  duality  of  reli- 
gion, the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  they  are 
of  almost  incalculable  benefit  to  society,  but  their  weak  point  lies  in 
the  temptation  they  unavoidably  offer  to  the  individual  temptation 
to  dodge  work ;  men  pay  money  into  the  treasury,  appoint  a  commit- 
tee,*deputize  others  to  work  for  them,  and  thus  see)c  immunity  from 
individual  labor.  Organization  cannot  acquit  us  of  personal  duties. 
A  keen  sense  of  personal  responsibility  leads  to  the  development 
of  pure  religion  and  is  necessary  to  it  Men,  who  are  ever  seeking 
by  individual  effort  to  do  good  to  tiiefar  fellowmen,  who  livci  to  undo 
the  heavy  burdens  of  their  neighbors,  to  visit  the  widow  and  the 
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fatherless,  and  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  are  led  nearer  to  the 
throne  of  God,  than  the  most  profound  theologians  are  by  their  th^ 
ology.  The  deeper  the  reverence  for  man*,  the  deeper  the  reverence 
for  Deity.  A  woman,  whose  memory  is  dear  to  us,  descended  into  a 
cellar  of  one  of  the  vilest  dens  of  the  city  and  there  found  lyii^ 
upon  the  damp  ground,  covered  with  filth  and  vermin,  the  wretched 
negro  babe  of  a  more  wretched  and  drunken  mother  ;  the  child  was 
crying,  nay,  dying  from  hunger;  and  in  a  moment  the  cries  were 
hushed,  the  infant  was  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  this  true  woman,  and 
nursing  at  her  breast !  Beside  such  an  act,  how  impotent,  how  feeble 
appear  the  creed  of  the  sect,  the  set  prayer,  the  resolutions  of  socie- 
ties, the  endowments  of  institutions,  the  money  paid  to  the  organ- 
ization 1  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  God  was  not  the  ins|Mn^ 
tion,  that  He  did  not  dwell  with  that  lovely  spirit  here,  even  as  she 
now  dwells  with  Him. 

Beautiful  and  divine  however,  as  is  the  impulse  that  leads  us  to 
assume  the  welfare  of  our  neighbor,  to  be  our  special  duty,  the  reli- 
gion of  man  is  even  better  tested  and  developed  by  his  every-day  lifc^ 
which  is  made  up  of  small  things ;  he  must  be  true  to  his  convictions, 
to  the  duty  of  the  hour  and  of  the  moment ;  his  worship  must  consist 
in  fidelity  to  God*s  laws,  as  he  conceives  them,  in  every  action,  how- 
ever trivial  in  itself.  To  die  at  the  stake  in  a  sacred  cause  is  great» 
but  the  real  triumph  lies  in  the  daily  sacrifice.  The  effort  to  sanctify 
one's  self,  to  appreciate  and  realize  personal  responsibility  in  all 
things,  small  and  great,  leads  inevitably  to  a  "fellowship  in  the 
spirit,"  to  the  "  promotion  of  the  interests  of  pure  religion,"  and  to  a 
closer  relation  with  God,  than  can  possibly  be  attained  by  a  scientific 
study  or  contemplation  of  Him. 

R.  P.  Hallowell. 


Why  is  even  a  bad  preacher  almost  always  heard  by  the  pious  with 
pleasure  ?  Because  he  talks  to  them  about  what  they  love.  But  you 
who  have  to  expound  religion  to  the  children  of  this  world,  you  who 
have  to  speak  to  them  of  that  which  they  once  loved,  perhaps ;  or 
which  they  would  be  glad  to  love,  —  remember  that  they  do  not  love 
it  yet,  and,  to  make  them  love  it  take  heed  to  speak  with  power. 
You  may  do  what  you  like,  mankind  will  believe  no  one  but  God ; 
and  he  only  can  persuade  mankind  who  believes  that  God  has  spoken 
to  him.  No  one  can  give  faith  unless  he  has  faith  ;  the  persuaded 
persuade,  as  the  indulgent  disarm*- — youbert. 


RADICALISM    IN    THE    WEST. 

AMERICA  has  an  individuality  of  her  own,  distinct  and  clearly 
defined.  Although  her  population  is  made  up  of  fragments 
from  every  nation  and  country  on  the  globe,  still  this  fact  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  perceptible  influence  towards  giving  us  a  homoge- 
neous character.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  an 
American  superstructure,  the  leading  characteristic  of  which  is  a  want 
of  veneration  for,  and  faith  in  the  old  forms  of  government,  modes  of 
thought,  habits  of  life,  and  above  all,  the  fossilized  creeds  and  sys- 
tems of  religion,  still  so  carefully  nursed  and  blindly  worshipped  in 
90st  of  the  countries  of  despotic  and  priest-ridden  Europe.  America 
was  discovered  by  Spain,  and  taken  possession  of  in  the  ^ame  of 
their  Catholic  Majesties,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  And  his  Holiness 
the  Pope,  has  never  for  a  moment  relajced  his  efforts  to  propagate  his 
dogmas  and  extend  his  dominion.  Catholic  Missionaries  visited 
almost  every  portion  of  this  continent  while  yet  in  almost  undisputed 
possession  of  the  untamed  red  man,  with  the  crudest  hope  of  fore- 
stalMng  all  others  and  securing  undisputed  possession.  In  this  they 
signally  failed.  Then  came  the  Puritans  with  their  stern  code  of 
morals  and  uncompromising  and  uncharitable  bigotr) ,  who  for  a  long 
period,  and  by  means  not  always  conunendable,  held  possession  of 
New  England,  and  stamped  the  impress  of  their  character  and  faith 
upon  it  so  firmly  that  to  this  day  it  exerts  a  wonderfully  modifying 
influence  upon  Yankee  character. 

This  accounts  for  the  paradoxical  traits  so  clearly  characteristic  of 
New  Englanders.  The  Yankee  is  a  radical  and  an  old  fogy  at  the 
same  time.  He  sees  with  a  clear  vision  and  grasps  with  an  active 
and  vigorous  intellect  abstract  truths  and  fundamental  propositions 
as  applied  to  others,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  any  conception  of  a 
personal  application,  thus  establishing  beyond  question  his  Puritan 
descent 

James  Parton,  in  his  essay  on  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Church  (see 
January  Atlantic,)  expresses  my  meaning  clearly.  Beecher  says  reli- 
gion is  a  slow,  laborious,  self-conducted  education  of  the  whole  man, 
from  grossness  to  refinement,  from  sickliness. to  health,  from  igno- 
rance to  knowledge,  from  selfishness  to  justice,  from  cowardice  to 
valor.  In  treating  this  subject,  whatever  he  may  pray,  or  read,  or 
assent  to,  he  preaches  pure  cause  and  effect,  and  nothing  else.  Yet 
Beecher  is  strictly  orthodox.  This  apparent  contradiction  between 
the  spirit  of  his  preaching  and  the  facts  of  his  position  is  a  serious 
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puzzle  to  some  of  our  radical  friends.  We  confess  that  there  is  ap- 
parent contradiction  here  to  our  modem  way  of  thinking,  but  there  is 
none  to  an  heir  of  the  Puritans.  While  Puritanism  has  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  live  preaching  of  New  England  apostles,  it  unconsciously 
maintains  its  supremacy  over  the  masses,  and  distinctly  marks  them 
out  as  an  earnest  and  honest  but  inconsistent  class  of  people.  That 
the  modifying  influence  of  free  thought  and  the  evangelizing  tenden- 
cies of  unchained  truth,  and  rapidly  increasing  knowledge,  will  ulti- 
mately eradicate  the  last  remaining  vestige  of  this  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Yankee,  and  he  become  less  a  Yankee  and  more  an  American 
I  have  no  doubt.  Until  time  shall  have  allowed  these  influences  op- 
portunity for  their  perfect  work,  however,  the  West  must  give  character 
to  America  if  ^he  is  to  be  understood  at  alL  New  England  Sociel|r 
was  established  under  the  old  regime  before  the  Revolution  had 
turned  political  matters  topsy  turvy,  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence had  been  written,  before  Republicanism  had  been  thought 
of  as  a  form  of  government  for  this  country.  That  of  the  West  is 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  hence  it  is  here  that  radicalism  is  to  be 
found  in  its  purity,  both  political  and  religious.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however,  between  this  section  and  the  East.  The  teacherf  are 
radical  in  New  England.  The  people  here.  This  statement  will  be 
questioned  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  Western  people,  and  by 
Western  men  who  have  not  traveled  east,  for  the  reason  that  the  lead- 
ing spirits  of  a  section  usually  give  it  character  abroad.  A  misappre- 
hension of  our  true  character  on  the  part  of  our  friends  at  the  East 
has  resulted  ver)-  disadvantageously  to  us  in  many  respects,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  the  withholding  from  us  their  radical  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  True,  we  have  radical  preachers  in  every  city, 
but  they  nominally  belong  to  conservative  churches  and  represent 
the  most  ancient  creeds.  To  illustrate,  in  this  city  (Indianapolis) 
there  is  not  a  single  Unitarian  or  Independent  Religious  Society  in 
a  population  of  forty  thousand  souls,  and  where  there  are  at  least 
thirt>'  church  edifices,  still  I  venture  the  statement  there  is  not  a  city 
of  its  size,  even  in  Massachusetts,  where  there  is  more  radicalbm 
proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  than  is  preached  here.  A  large  portion 
of  our  people  refuse  to  patronize  the  churches  however,  not  so  much 
because  they  disapprove  of  the  sermons  as  of  the  organizations  and 
creeds.  I  attended  an  Old-School  Presbyterian  Church  on  a  recent 
Sunday,  and  heard  as  radical  a  sermon  as  Beecher  ever  preached, 
and  one  which  would  have  been  pronounced  rank  heresy  if  it  had 
come  from  a  free  platform. 

Indeed,  had  it  been  subjected  to  the  magnifying  lens  of  the  most 
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powerful  religious  mental  microscope,  not  an  atom  of  Presbyterianism 
could  have  been  detected  in  it  On  leaving  the  church,  a  lady  friend 
asked  my  opinion  of  the  sermon.  I  expressed  my  satisfaction  when 
she  rejoined,  "  O,  Presbyterianism  is  not  so  bad  as  you  thought  it  ?  " 
"  On  the  contrary,  Madam,  Presbyteirans  are  vastly  better  than  their 
creed,"  I  responded.  So  far  are  they  in  advance  of  it  that  it  is 
ignored  by  the  preacher,  and  if  one  of  them  were  to  preach  a  sound 
Orthodox  sermon,  the  people  would  scarcely  stay  it  out,  and  would 
be  sure  not  to  go  again.  Wendell  Phillips  and  Fred  Douglass  draw 
immense  houses  wherever  they  go  in  the  West,  which  sufficiently  in- 
dicates the  political  feeling  of  our  people,  and  could  we  have  men  of 
talent,  eloquence,  and  culture,  who  are  thoroughly  radical  and  fear* 
lessly  independent  in  the  religious  field,  the  people  woyld  rally  around 
them  by  thousands  all  over  this  great  section.  We  want  men  who 
will  not  only  preach  the  truth,  but  give  truth  credit  for  its  own  propo- 
sitions. We  cannot  have  its  advocates  sailing  under  false  colors,  and 
using  it  to  bolster  a  tottering  pyramid  of  falsehood  and  superstition. 

T.  A.  Bland. 


EFFORTS  FOR  SUNDAY   SABBATISM. 

[The  local  interest  of  the  matter  here  treated  of  belongs  to  Boston  only ;  but 
since  an  important  principle  is  involved  —  and  since  similar  claims  of  a  right  to 
abridge  natural  freedom  and  Christian  freedom  in  the  use  of  Sunday  have  been 
made  in  other  towns  and  cities,  and  may  be  made,  at  any  time,  in  any  place  —  the 
subject  has  also  a  genertU  interest  ] 

THE  Public  Library  of  Boston  was  established  for  the  use,  bene- 
fit and  convenience  of  the  people  of  Boston  ;  not  for  a  class,  but 
for  all  classes.  As  a  majority  of  these  people  have  more  leisure,  and 
thus  more  opportunity  to  read,  Sundays  than  other  days,  it  seems 
only  fair  that  they  should  have,  on  that  day,  access  to  the  Reading- 
room  of  the  Public  Library,  to  examine  there  those  Reviews,  Maga- 
zines, Pamphlets  and  Papers  which  the  rules  of  the  institution  for- 
bid to  be  taken  from  the  building.  This  opportunity  would  be  even 
more  beneficial  on  Sundays  than  on  other  days,  since  more  people 
are  then  free  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

As  soon  as  this  measure  of  public  convenience  was  proposed,  a  set 
of  prosperous  and  comfortable  people,  clergymen  and  others — of 
the  sort  who  have  libraries  and  spacious  houses  of  their  own,  with 
such  opportunities  there  for  quiet  reading  and  study  as  poor  people 
cannot  have  at  all,  except  in  the  Public  Library  —  s^t  \ivenv^«R.\N^^  vc^ 
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opposition  to  it,  and  presented  at  the  City  Hall  various  remon- 
strances against  the  use,  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings,  of  the 
Reading-room  of  the  Public  Library,  by  the  people. 

Are  these  remonstrances  merely  a  dog-in-the-manger  movement, 
or  is  there  some  solid  reason  for  the  proposed  interference  ?  If  there 
be  a  reason,  we  have  a  right  not  only  to  know  what  it  is  but  to  ex- 
amine it;  to  see  first  whether  it  is  sound,  and  next  whether  it  is  suf- 
ficient. 

The  chief  reason  alleged  for  the  proposed  restriction  —  the  reason 
without  which,  in  fact  no  plausible  claim  for  such  restriction  could  be 
made  —  is  the  assertion  that  Sunday,  according  to  the  BibU^  is  "  The 
Sabbath  ;  "  and  that  the  Bible  requires  that  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  shall  be  yparated  from  other  days  for  uses  specifically  religious. 

The  claim  thus  made  is  in  some  respects  a  plausible  one,  being 
made  by  persons  representing  the  conservative,  comfortable,  pros- 
perous classes  in  the  community  —  made,  too,  in  accordance  with  a 
wide-spread  popular  belief —  and  made,  moreover,  by  persons  laying 
special  claim  to  piety. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  these  remonstrants,  the  Bible  does  not 
enjoin  any  observance  whatever  of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week; 
it  makes  no  claim,  anywhere,  that  that  day  should  be  kept  as  a  Sab- 
bath ;  and  it  addresses  to  Christiatis  no  injunction  to  keep  any  day 
as  a  Sabbath. 

Let  me  here  make  the  briefest  possible  statement  of  what  the  Bible 
says,  or  rather,  of  what  the  different  and  diverse  parts  of  the  book 
called  "The  Bible"  say  —  about  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath. 

We  first  take  the  Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  No 
injunction  is  recorded  there  commanding  any  human  being  to  keep 
a  Sabbath,  until  we  come  to  the  i6th  chapter  of  Exodus,  where  Mo- 
ses commanded  the  Hebrews  (and  nobody  else)  strictly  to  obser\'e, 
by  rest,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  ;  the  day  which  we  call  Saturday. 

Further  on,  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus,  (about  three  months 
after,  as  ecclesiastical  writers  have  calculated  or  guessed,)  these  same 
Hebrews  (and  nobody  else)  were  commanded  to  "Remember"  and 
carefully  to  practice,  that  same  observance  of  rest  from  labor  and 
travel  on  Saturday,  "  the  seventh  day  "  of  the  week.  This  is  the  4th 
Commandment  Sabbath,  which  devout  Jews  observe  to  this  day,  and 
which  was  appointed  for  the  Jews  as  a  national  peculiarity,  a  distinctive 
sign,  to  mark  their  separation  from  other  nations.  Of  course,  there- 
fore, it  was  appointed  for  nobody  but  Jews.  Every  mention  of  "the 
Sabbath  "  in  the  Old  Testament  agrees  with  this  view  of  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  New  Testament,  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
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Wherever  "  the  Sabbath  *'  is  mentioned  throughout  these  books,  the 
same  day  is  referred  to,  the  Hebrew  Saturday-Sabbath,  and  the  same 
sort  of  observance  of  it,  rest  from  labor  and  travel,  and  that  only. 

But  we  find  a  very  different  treatment  of  this  subject  by  the  Chris- 
tian writers.  The  Sabbath,  in  the  four  gospels,  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned as  an  existing  institution,  observed  by  the  Jews  as  Jews  ;  but 
these  books,  containing  the  Tftrst  records  of  Christian  history,  and 
rules  of  the  Christian  faith,  contain  no  command  to  anybody  to  keep 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  any  other,  and  no  censure  of  any  one  for  neg- 
lect or  violation  of  any  Sabbath.  This  negative  evidence,  even,  is 
of  no  shiall  significance  and  importance. 

But  there  is  positive  evidence. 

1.  Jesus  was  commonly  and  publicly  reputed  a  Sabbath-breaker ; 
and  devout  Jews,  judging  from  their  narrow,  Jewish  stand-point,  de- 
cided — "  This  man  cannot  be  of  God,  because  he  keepeth  not  the 
Sabbath  day." 

2.  The  Gospels  plainly  show  us  that  Jesus  was,  and  intended  to  be 
a  Sabbath-breaker.  He  claimed  a  right  to  judge  and  decide  for  him- 
self about  Sabbath-observance,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  the  commands  and  threatenings  of  many  Hebrew  prophets.  He 
commanded  one  of  his  patients  to  break  the  Sabbath  ;  he  denied  the 
statement  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (which  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
brought  up  against  him)  that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  ;  he  vin- 
dicated his  disciples  in  their  recorded  Sabbath-breaking;  and  his 
whole  method  of  dealing  with  that  subject  opened  the  way  for  — 

3.  Unmistakable  declarations  and  elaborate  arguments  by  Paul, 
in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  the 
Ephesians,  and  the  Colossians,  (and  also  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
if  he  wrote  it,)  maintaining  that  Christians,  in  the  very  act  of  becom- 
ing such,  were  delivered  from  the  whole  catalogue  of  Jewish  "  ordi- 
nances," including  those  which  were  "written  and  engraven  in 
stones ; "  and  that,  in  regard  to  Sabbath-keeping,  every  one  of  them 
had  the  right  to  judge  for  himself  whether  he  would  observe  one  day 
more  than  another,  or  esteem  and  use  "every  day  alike."  This 
esteeming  and  using  "  every  day  alike,"  which  modern  Sabbatarians 
stigmatize  as  a  sin,  is  the  very  thing  which  Paul  claims  for  himself  and 
every  Christian,  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  Christian  liberty. 

I  conclude  then  that  —  the  claim  made  for  Sunday-Sabbatism  as  a 
Bible  ordinance  (and  thus  a  Christian  duty)  not  being  true,  and  thus 
no  just  bar  to  the  use  of  the  Public  Library  on  Sundays — ;the  requests 
for  such  use  should  at  once  be  granted,  unless  some  real  and  weighty 
reason  shall  be  shown  for  denying  them. 


THE  SCRIPTURAL  CHARACTER  OF  JESUS- 

WHEN  an  astronomer  undertakes  to  determine  from  original  data  the 
position  of  a  heavenly  body,  his  first  step  consists  in  ''  redodng 
the  observations  to  apparent  place."  He  brings  to  the  same  denomination 
the  measurements  indicated  by  various  graduated  circles,  and  micrometric 
screws  attached  to  the  observer's  telescope,  and  combines  them  so  as  to  as- 
certain where  the  object  appears  to  be.  Subsequently  he  introduces  cor- 
rections for  refraction,  parallax,  aberration,  &c.  This  is  denominated 
"  reduction  to  true  place." 

I  propose  to  consider  the  "  observations  "  of  the  character  of  Jesus  as 
recorded  in  the  gospels,  with  regard  to  their  "  reduction  to  apparent  place." 
I  am  not  aware  that,  this  work  has  been  hitherto  attempted.  Athanasius 
and  Calvin  on  the  one  hand,  and  Strauss  and  Renan  on  the  other,  have 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  "  true  place  "  of  Jesus.  They  have  introduced 
corrections  supplied  by  the  traditions  of  the  church,  by  profane  history,  and 
by  that  degree  of  conjecture  which  seemed  necessary  to  make  a  probable 
and  consistent  theory.  With  all  this  I  have  nothing  to  do.  If  any  one 
should  complain  that  the  character  of  Jesus  as  I  present  it  is  untrue,  im- 
probable, inconsistent,  or  inartistic,  I  reply  that  I  have  not  endeavored  to 
make  it  artistic,  consistent,  probable,  or  true,  but  simply  ScripturaL 

In  performing  this  '*  reduction,"  it  may  sometimes  be  convenient  to  as* 
sume  a  standard  of  measurement  and  comparison.  My  own  conscience 
may  serve  for  my  private  judgment  in  all  moral  questions  ;  but  it  would  be 
hardly  modest  to  expect  the  reader  to  regard  it  as  a  standard.  For  want  of 
anything  better,  I  shall  occasionally  contrast  the  precepts  and  example  of 
Jesus  with  the  apparently  conscientious  practice  of  the  mass  of  modern 
Christians.  Where  these  do  not  agree,  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  gener- 
ally nearest  right 

I.  The  gospels  represent  Jesus  as  a  Radical  rather  than  a  Conservative. 
Like  his  kinsman,  the  Baptist,  he  would  have  the  axe  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  He  approved  the  man  that  "  digged  deep  and  built  his  house  upon  a 
rock."  He  might  perhaps  have  obtained  a  more  ready  popularity  for  him- 
self and  his  doctrines  if  he  had  been  more  willing  to  disguise  them  under 
old  forms  ;  but  he  insisted  that  new  wine  should  be  put  into  new  bottles, 
and  new  cloth  sewed  upon  new  garments. 

His  doctrines  respecting  the  Sabbath  and  regulations  of  die;.t,  rested  upon 
an  entirely  radical  principle.  If  the  Old  Testament  represents  any  institu- 
tion as  more  than  any  other  made  for  divine  honor,  and  man  as  subordi- 
nated to  it.  the  Sabbath  is  that  institution.  It  is  a  current  tradition  that 
the  Fourth  Commandment  was  inscribed  upon  the  first  of  the  two  tables  of 
stone,  as  being  a  duty  to  God  to  be  distinguished  from  the  duties  to  Man 
written  on  the  second  table.  Again  and  again  the  Hebrew  propliets  put 
the  words,  "  my  Sabbaths,"  into  the  mouth  of  Jehovah.  Nevertheless,  Jesus 
said,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."    It 
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would  seem,  a  fortiori,  that  the  same  view  may  be  taken  of  any  institution 
ever  established,  and  that  Jesus  may  be  regarded  as  having  taught,  in  effect, 
that  all  institutions  were  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  any  instituAfn, 
A  principle  more  thoroughly  radical  never  found  expression  by  Theodore 
Parker's  tongue  or  pen.  From  this  fundamental  principle  it  follows  tiiat 
diet  regulations  were  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  diet  regulations  ;  and 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  that  subject  assumes  as  much.* 

In  a  single  instance  of  departure  firom  this  principle,  when,  like  the 
**  scribes,"  he  appealed  to  the  authority  of  ancient  Scripture  rather  than 
''spake  as  one  having  authority  "  of  his  own,  it  may  be  noticed  that  he  did 
not  rest  satisfied  with  what  "  Moses  wrote  unto  us."  That  would  not  have 
been  like  him.  If  he  appeals  to  antiquity  at  all,  it  must  be  the  very  oldest : 
so  he  goes  to  the  root  of  antiquity,  tells  how  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and 
thence  deduces  his  theory  of  connubial  obligations  —  a  theory  which  the 
most  devout  believers  in  his  divine  authority  practically  ignore.  Let  us 
suppose  that  an  unprincipled  wretch,  having  a  most  excellent  wife  of  whom 
he  has  become  weary,  turns  her  out  of  doors,  and  entirely  neglects  to  make 
any  provision  for  her  maintenance.  He  may  be  a  Jew  ;  and,  as  he  turns 
her  away,  may  give  her,  according  to  ancient  custom,  a  writing  of  divorce- 
ment :  but  tliese  circumstances  are  perhaps  not  necessary  to  the  general 
supposition.  She  goes  out  and  struggles  bravely  with  the  difficulties  of  her 
situation.  In  deepest  poverty  and  greatest  w^nt,  she  gains  for  herself  a 
scanty  support  by  honest  toil.  At  length,  she  obtains  a  divorce  under  our 
laws ;  and  a  man  in  every  way  worthy  of  her,  proposes  to  make  her  his 
wife,  and  elevate  her  to  a  position  of  comfort  and  usefulness.  He  need  not 
search  long  for  a  clergyman  of  any  denomination  to  pronounce  the  marriage 
ceremony.  No  conference,  association,  or  synod,  will  think  of  calling  the 
clergyman  to  account  therefor.  Nay,  the  bridegroom  may  be  himself  a 
clergyman,  and  receive  no  word  of  censure.  All  this,  though  Jesus  most 
distinctly  said,  "  Whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced,  committeth 
adultery."  Modem  Christians  act  as  though  they  thought  their  master  a 
little  superstitious  in  this  respect. 

Jesus  allowed  one  only  cause  of  justifiable  divorce  ;  yet  the  deacons  and 
elders  of  the  various  churches,  when  elected  to  our  legislatures,  readily 
unite  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  passing  laws  that  recognize  other  causes. 
It  may  be  said  that,  like  Moses,  they  permit  this  **  for  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts."  I  can  understand  how  pious  men  might  seek  to  regulate  what 
they  could  not  prevent ;  and  to  avoid  worse  evils,  might  permit  worldling 
magistrates  to  grant  divorces  for  various  causes,  and  legalize  subsequent 
"adulterous"  marriages.  These  deacons,  and  elders,  however,  not  only 
pass  these  laws  for  worldlings,  but  the  highest  church  dignitary  may  upon 


*  If  Jesus  made  any  grand  discovery  in  religion,  it  was  this  —  Human  well-being 
is  holier  than  anything  else  on  earth,'  True,  he  did  not  distinctly  enunciate  it ;  and 
seems  sometimes  to  have  forgotten  it ;  but  did  he  not  grasp  enough  of  it  to  make 
it  a  chief  source  uf  his  power  ?  I  invite  attention  to  the  question  of  original  dis- 
covery. 
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occasion  avail  himself  of  them  without  reproach.  And  when  a  divorced 
wife  and  her  second  bridegroom  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  Christian 
priest,  within  the  sanctuary  and  before  the  altar,  and  he  throws  around  their 
marriage  the  sanctions  of  religion,  calling  upon  God  in  solemn  prayer  to 
bless  their  union,  shall  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  regards  it  as  an 
adultery?  Does  he  not  practically  confess  the  fallibility  of  his  master's 
teachings  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  gospels,  and  does  not  the  public  con- 
science join  in  his  confession  ? 

It  would  appear  from  Matt  xix:  12,  that  Jesus,  like  St  Paul  and  many 
other  good  men  of  his  time,  regarded  a  life  of  celibacy  as  eminendy  holy. 
While  occupying  this  extreme  (polygamy  being  the  other),  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  conscience  was  shocked  at  the  thought  of  marrying  a 
woman  with  a  living  husband  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  In  diis 
he  was  inconsistent  with  himself.  Marriage,  as  well  as  meat, ''  defileth  npt 
a  man."  It  would  undoubtedly  defile  a  man  to  eat  dishonestly,  inhospita- 
bly, or  gluttonously ;  and  in  like  manner  the  sexual  relation  may  be  per- 
verted to  the  injury  of  the  individual  or  of  society  ;  but  otherwise  "  there  is 
nothing  common  or  unclean."  The  mass  of  modem  Christians  have  profi- 
tably appealed  from  Jesus  superstitious*  on  the  special  institution  of  mar- 
riage to  Jesus  remarkably  free  from  superstition  on  great  principles  appli- 
cable to  all  institutions.  He  however  maintained  his  character  as  a  radical 
in  this  matter.     When  wrong,  he  was  radically  wrong. 

The  Old  Testament  represents  the  institution  of  marriage  as  made  fir- 
man, and  not  man  for  the  institution  of  marriage.  Woman  was  created  for 
"an  helpmeet."  God  is  no  where  represented  as  saying  ^* x^j^  institution 
of  marriage."  The  commandment  against  adultery  belonged  to  the  second 
table. 

2.  The  Scripture-biographies  of  Jesus  represent  him  as  having  been, 
before  his  deaih,  at  least,  a  Moral  rather  than  Religious  Reformer.  The 
scribes  of  the  law,  the  priests,  and  the  Rfbbis  of  his  time  had  a  method  of 
"saving  souls,"  consisting  in  strict  Sabbath-keeping,  regular  synagogue 
attendance,  constant  temple  service,  and  scrupulous  tithe  paying  ;  and  the 
assiduity  with  which  they  pursued  this  work  left  them  little  time  to  xiigt 
the  claims  of  justice  or  philanthropy.  We  do  not  know  that  this  method 
was  wholly  worthless.  Many  souls  may  have  been  benefited  by  it  Jesus 
did  not  clearly  denounce  it ;  but  he  regarded  "judgment,  mercy,  and  faith" 
as  the  "  weightier  matters."  He  did  not  perhaps  deny  the  common  maxim 
that  "  morality  can  never  take  the  place  of  religion  "  ;  but  it  is  not  said  that 
he  ever  asserted  it  or  anything  like  it ;  and  his  teaching  was  constantly  to 
the  effect  that  religion  can  never  take  the  place  of  morality,  and  that  piety 
is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  righteousness.  In  the  observance  of  one 
single  religious  practice  he  insisted  —  that  of  prayer  ;  but  to  all  others  he 
seemed  indifferent.     I  see  no  evidence  of  any  intention  to  abrogate  the 


♦  That  is,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  gospel.  I  hope  the  reader  will  spare  me 
the  necessity  of  repeating  this  explanation,  as  it  is  always  to  be  understood  when- 
ever I  refer  to  Jesus  in  \!i;ns  ^i]kac\^^QXu 
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Jewish  ritual :  he  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  leave  it  as  he  found  it : 
but  he  wished  it  considered  of  secondary  importance. 

A  single  instance  may  be  admitted  of  departure  from  this  general  tenor 
of  his  life.  The  ejection  of  the  catde  dealers  and  money  changers  from  the 
temple,  was  an  act  of  religious,  not  moral,  reform.  This  outburst  was  not 
wholly  inconsistent  with  his  history.  Thousands  of  rustic  Americans  have 
doubtless  seen  the  stands  in  the  National  Capitol  for  the  sale  of  refresh- 
ments and  fancy  articles,  with  the  feeling  that  they  were  out  of  place.  Jesus 
may  not  have  been  always  free  from  the  natural  impulses  of  a  provincial 
Jew ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  characterized  by  any 
such  reverence  for  holy  places,  and  was  surely  in  a  very  different  frame  of 
mind  when  he  conversed  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's  Well. 

After  his  resurrection,  he  is  represented  to  have  said,  "  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned." 
There  are  critics  who  reject  the  latter  part  of  the  last  chapter  of  Mark,  as 
spurious  ;  but  in  this  essay  I  discuss  the  Scriptures  as  they  are  commonly 
received.  I  "  reduce  the  observations  "  as  they  appear  in  the  books,  leav- 
ing their  genuineness  to  be  determined  by  those  who  are  investigating  the 
true  rather  than  the  Scriptural  character  of  Jesus.  There  are  millions  of 
modem  Christians  who  receive  this  passage  as  an  inspired  record  of  his 
words;  but  ask  them  "Who  will  be  saved?"  and  scarcely  even  a  close- 
communion  Baptist  —  much  less  a  Methodist  or  Presbyterian  —  will  men- 
tion baptism  in  connection  with  the  subject  Here  again  is  practical  con- 
fession of  the  fallibility  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  now  common  to  threaten  dam- 
nation for  simple  heresy.  When  men  ceased  to  torture  each  other  for  their 
religious  beliefs  and  disbeliefs,  they  took  the  first  step  toward  ceasing  to  be- 
lieve that  God  would  torture  human  souls  therefor.  There  is  now  a  strong 
tendency  throughout  the  civilized  world  to  think  that  a  man's  salvation 
depends  upon  what  he  does,  or  rather  upon  what  he  loves^  and  what  he  laves 
to  do,  and  not  upon  what  he  believes.  Even  the  Pope  manifested  the  influ- 
ence of  this  tendency  in  his  conversation  with  Frederika  Bremer.  Before 
his  death,  Jesus  told  a  young  man  how  to  obtain  eternal  life,  without  men- 
tion of  baptism  or  belief.  X)id  crucifixion  and  resurrection  change  him  for 
the  worse  ? 

3.  The  evangelists  represent  him  as  a  supernaturalist  rather  than  a 
rationalist.  There  is  no  need  of  particular  references  to  show  that  he 
wrought  miracles  and  fully  believed  in  them.  There  are  a  few  passages 
which  seem  to  bring  his  sincerity  into  suspicion  ;  though  the  general  infer- 
ence from  their  writings  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  truthful  of  men. 
If  any  one  in  our  day  should  claim  supernatural  inspiration,  it  would  not 
be  impertinent  for  us  to  ask  him  to  furnish  us  with  supernatural  Evidences  ; 
nor  would  it  be  unreasonable  if  we  should  be  dissatisfied  with  a  rumor  of 
miracles  wrought  elsewhere,  and  should  desire  to  witness  a  few  of  them 
ourselves.  If  he  should  reply,  "Tear  down  the  National  Capitol  and  I  will 
rebuild  it  in  three  days,"  the  palpable  evasion  might  lead  us  to  doubt  bis 
sincerity.    The  gospel  of  John  informs  us  that  Jesus  in  reply  to  a  similar 
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request  returned  a  similar  answer  referring  to  the  temple.  The  Jews  were 
at  that  time  in  a  condition  of  odious  subordination  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  were  acutely  sensitive  on  every  point  of  national  honor.  The  temple 
was  the  chief  syn)bol  of  national  glory ;  and  every  undignilied  allusion  to 
it  was  resented  by  Hebrew  patriots,  as  American  soldiers  three  years  ago 
resented  an  insult  to  the  '*  stars  and  stripes.''  The  evangelist  explains  that 
he  did  not  refer  to  the  sacred  edifice,  but  was  indulging  in  a  play  upon 
words.  Whether  such  a  pun  was  admirable,  either  for  its  wit  or  its  wisdom, 
each  reader  will  judge  for  himself;  but  the  explanation  could  hardly  have 
been  satisfactory  to  the  indignant  Jews.  Matthew  and  Mark  seem  to  dis- 
credit the  whole  story.  They  say  that  it  was  related  by  perjurers  as  testi- 
mony against  their'master  in  the  high  priest's  court.  It  may  ix>ssibly  be 
replied  that  the  perjurj'  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  **  I  will  destroy"  or 
"  I  am  able  to  destroy  "  for  the  simple  imperative  ;  but  let  any  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  legal  trials  and  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
exact  truth  from  the  best  of  men,  judge  whether  they  could  on  that  account 
have  been  candidly  called  false  witnesses.  In'  either  case,  the  allusion  to 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  as  a  part  of  a  paltry  evasion,  remained  the 
same  insult  to  Jewish  patriotism. 

4.  Jesus  appears,  from  the  account  given  of  him  in  the  gospels,  to  have 
been  a  Transcendentallst  rather  than  a  Scripturalist  The  disclaimer 
"  Think  not  that  1  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,''  is  very  far 
from  saying  that  the  law  and  prophets  were  infallibly  inspired ;  and  he 
straightway  proceeds  to  quote  indiscriminately  for  criticism  the  genuine 
Scriptures  of  his  nation  and  their  unscriptural  traditions.  Whatever  con- 
flicted with  his  own  conscience,  e.  g.,  the  genuine  Mosaic  precept,  "  An 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  he  set  aside  as  unscrupulously  as 
the  believers  in  his  supreme  divinity  now  set  aside  his  own  precepts  with 
regard  to  divorces  and  subsequent  marriages.  It  would  appear  from  John 
viii :  5,  6,  that  he  was  suspected  of  undervaluing  the  commandments  of 
Moses,  and  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  something  from  him  by 
which  he  might  be  stigmatized  as  an  infidel ;  but  the  evangelist  makes  him 
shrewdly  evade  it.  He  appeals  to  Scripture  by  way  of  argument  urn  ad 
hominem.  "  Search  the  Scriptures  ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life."  But,  in  general,  the  Transcendentallst  spoke  with  authority  and  not 
as  the  Scripturalists. 

5.  The  Scriptures  furnish  evidence  that  he  was  not  exempt  from  the 
common  frailty  of  human  nature.  I  do  not  maintain  that  this  is  the  urn- 
form  testimony  of  Scripture.  There  are  several  passages  that  speak  of 
him  as  being  without  sin.  If  these  passages  mean  anything  more  than  that 
he  was  guiltless  of  any  crime  against  the  human  law  by  whose  forms  he 
had  suffered  death,  I  leave  their  interpretation  to  other  inquirers.  His 
parable  of  the  lord  and  two  debtors,  and  his  touching  appreciation  of  the 
woman  who  loved  much  because  much  had  been  forgiven,  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  one  who  had  learned  nothing  from  similar  experi- 
ence.   But  the  most  direct  evidence  is  furnished  by  his  answer  to  the  youi^ 
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man  who  came  to  him  with  the  most  important  of  all  personal  questions, 
"  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?  "  The  young 
man  having  addressed  him  as  ''Good  Master,"  the  appellation  was  so 
offensive  to  a  soul  knowing  and  deploring  its  own  weakness  that,  before 
answering  the  question,  important  as  it  was,  he  burst  out,  "  Why  callest 
thou  me  good  ?  There  is  none  good  but  one  ;  that  is  God."  Trinitarians 
avoid  the  evident  inference  by  regarding  Jesus  as  himself  God ;  but  Unita- 
rian semi-Trinitarians  seem  to  say,  "  There  are  none  good  but  two  ;  they 
are  God  and  Christ."  With  all  respect  for  this  latter  class  of  men,  and 
with  the  admission  that  in  general  they  are  likely  to  be  better  informed 
than  any  man  who  lived  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  I  can  but  think  that 
on  this  particular  question  he  had  the  better  opportunity  to  speak  intelli- 
gently.* 

6.  The  gospels  represent  Jesus  as  having  been  controlled  very  much  by 
partisan  feeling,  if  not  indeed  by  the  spirit  of  bigotry.  It  is  very  improb- 
able that  the  characters  of  the  Pharisees  were  wholly  evil.  The  advice  of 
their  leading  man,  Gamaliel,  as  related  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Acts,  demands 
our  unqualified  admiration.  After  years  of  Christian  apostleship,  St.  Paul 
regarded  it  as  creditable  to  himself  that  he  had  been,  and  still  remained  a 
Pharisee.  Yet  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  account  of  a  single 
word  of  commendation  ever  spoken  by  Jesus  regarding  any  member  of  the 
sect.  He  had  nothing  for  them  but  hard  words,  denunciations,  and  threat- 
enings  of  woes.  Indeed,  it  is  exceedingly  seldom,  if  at  all,  that  his  biogra- 
phers represent  him  as  speaking  a  good  word  for  any  one  not  belonging  t6 
his  own  party.  Where  he  could  not  see  discipleship,  he  could  see  nothing 
but  opposition,  and  therefore  nothing  worthy  of  praise.  "He  that  is  not 
with  me  is  against  me."  Consider  with  what  peculiar  significance  Wendell 
Phillips  might  ulter  similar  words.  I  neither  pronounce  tliis  spirit  right 
in  both,  nor  wrong  in  both,  nor  do  I  deny  that  it  may  have  been  right  in 
one,  and  wrong  in  the  other ;  but  I  simply  call  attention  to  the  apparent,  if 
not  real  similarity  of  character. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  an  eminent  doctor  of  divinity  to  the  effect  that 
a  skeptic  in  conversation  with  him  once,  censured  the  language  which  Jesus 
is  recorded  to  have  employed  regarding  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The 
doctor  opened  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  ^nd  read  the  disapproved  pas- 

♦  Why  should  we  insist  on  the  immaculate  moral  character  of  Jesus  ?  There 
have  been  small  generals  who  never  lost  a  battle,  and  great  generals  who  have  lost 
many.  If  the  grand  result  of  his  life  was  a  triumph  over  selfishness  and  all  the 
powers  of  sin,  what  matters  it  whether  the  crowning  victory  was  or  was  not  pre- . 
ceded  by  minor  defeats  ?  Of  what  consequence  is  it  whether  he  was  bom  perfect 
or  made  perfect  through  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  sufferings  ?  The 
persistent  claim  that  in  this  respect  his  life  was  an  exception  to  all  human  experi- 
ence, shows  the  influence  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  and  utter  horri- 
bleness  and  damnableness  of  human  nature.  He  who  related  the  parable  of  the 
lost  sheep  would  hardly  have  cared  to  reckon  himself  among  the  just  persons  need- 
ing no  repentance,  over  whom  there  is  so  little  joy  in  heaven. 
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sages  in  a  tone  indicating  sorrow  and  pity,  without  a  trace  of  anger  br  ifl 
feeling.  Said  the  skeptic,  '*  I  never  supposed  that  Jesus  spoke  those  words 
in  that  way."  *'  And  how  do  you  know  that  he  did  not  ?  '*  inquired  the 
divine.  It  might  be  replied  that  soft  words  were  probably  accompanied 
with  soft  tones,  and  rough  words  with  rough  tones  ;  but  I  have  quoted  the 
anecdote  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  with  greater  perspicuity 
a  question  that  I  do  ask  from  one  that  I  A'Tnot  ask  respecting  the  Scriptu- 
ral character  of  Jesus.  I  ask,  was  Jesus  able  to  see  an3rthing  but  evil  in  a 
sect  to  which  St  Paul  was  proud  'to  belong  ?  Whether  the  evil  which  he  saw 
excited  in  him  indignation  or  pity,  is  altogether  another  question. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  occasion  upon  which  he  is  said  to  have 
used  the  "  scourge  of  small  cords,"  he  is  not  represented  as  having  em- 
ployed or  wished  to  employ  anything  more  severe  than  hard  words.  It  is 
very  easy  for  him  to  say  that  any  one  *^  doth  commit  adultery  *'  who  does 
not  come  squarely  up  to  his  standard  of  chastity ;  but  when  a  woman  taken 
unquestionably  in  the  act  is  brought  before  him,  he  does  not  wish  to  have 
her  harmed. 

''  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me ; "  for  he  wrote  of 
me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  ?  ^ 
Is  there  a  single  sentence  of  the  Pentateuch  so  plainly  referring  to  Jesus 
that  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  reference,  can  be  fairly  and  can- 
didly accused  of  not  believing  Moses  ?  * 

The  Jewish  feeling  of  national  exclusiveness  is  represented  to  have  been 
very  weak  in  Jesus,  if  it  existed  at  all.  His  remarks  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth,  and  his  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  are  evidences  of  a  dispo- 
sition favorable  to  Gentiles.  Yet  his  reply  to  the  Syrophenician  woman 
would  indicate  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  in  full  the  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  races  ;  and  after  his  death,  the  thought  of  eating  witli  Gentiles 
was  shocking  to  the  disciples  who  had  been  guided  for  years  by  his  precept 
and  example.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  reference  to  this  question,  he 
may  not  have  occupied  the  position  of  a  Consistent  radical. 

7.  He  is  represented  as  having  possessed  remarkable  facility  of  illustra- 
tion. His  appropriate  references  to  natural  objects  by  way  of  simile  or 
metaphor,  are  often  characterized  by  an  exquisite  artistic  beauty. 

8.  His  arguments  would  hardly  in  all  cases  stand  the  tests  of  modern 
logic  ;  though  Matthew  jnay  have  justly  considered  him  as  more  than  a 
match  for  the  dialecticians  of  the  temple.  Starting  from  the  undoubted 
premiss  that  God  is  the  God  of  the  living,  he  infers  that  he  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead,  and  hence  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  must  have  been 
living  when  Moses  heard  the  voice  from  the  burning  bush.  The  first  infer- 
ence will  not  satisfy  the  rules  for  the  conversion  of  propositions  ;  and  the 


♦  It  has  been  too  common  among  the  followers  of  Jesus  to  raise  the  cry  of"  infi- 
del," and  to  charge  people  with  disbelieving  Scripture,  simply  because  the  persons 
80  accused  did  not  accept  the  questionable  interpretations  of  their  accusers.  Did 
Jesus  set  them  the  example  ?  Would  that  they  had  followed  his  example  in  some 
other  respects  aa  closely  I 
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fallacy^nay  be  classed  among  the  forms  of  ignoratio  ilenchi,  Paul  reasoned 
better  when  he  asked,  *Ms  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  ?  Is  he  not  of  the 
Gentiles,  also  ?"  Substitute  for  Jews  and  Gentiles^  the  words  living  zxA 
cUady  and  what  becomes  of  the  argument  of  Jesus  ?  The  words  from  the 
bush  may  be  fairly  construed  to  mean  simply,  **  I  am  the. Being  in  whom 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  trusted  as  God."  An  Israelite  of  David's  time^ 
hearing  a  member  of  the  royal  choir  chanting,  ''  Jehovah  said  unto  my  lord, 
sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,''  would 
probably  have  been  much  surprised  if  he  had  been  told  that  "  my  lord  "  was 
any  other  than  the  warlike  monarch  himself;  and  it  was  by  a  rather  violent 
interpretation  thaf  Jesus  inferred  that  the  Christ  was  not  to  be  a  descend* 
ant  of  the  psalmist.  It  may  be,  however,  that  in  arguing  with  Scriptural- 
ists,  he  was  justifiable  in  using  their  style  of  logic  ;  and  I  think  that  Aris- 
totle  did  not  always  reason  better. 

9.  He  was  charged  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  of  being  a  glutton  and 
a  tippler,  and  of  keeping  low  company.  He  admitted  that  he  "  came  eating 
and  drinking,"  and  merely  retorted  that  his  traducers  had  called  the  ab- 
stemious Baptist  a  demoniac.  A  very  slim  defence,  truly;  but  he  may 
have  needed  no  better.  If  he  had  suffered  much  from  disease,  it  would 
probably  have  been  mentioned.  We  may  therefore  infer  tliat  he  was  suffi- 
ciendy  temperate  to  preserve  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  The  Scriptures 
make  us  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  companions. 
Probably  some  of  my  readers  would  choose  for  intimate  friends  persons  of 
more  culture  and  refinement ;  but  in  other  respects  his  choice  will  be  gen* 
erally  approved. 

10.  The  subject  is  very  far  from  being  exhausted.  I  forbear  to  do  more 
than  merely  allude  to  his  energy,  his  patience,  his  faith  in  God,  his  entire 
consecration  to  his  "  Father's  business,"  the  warmth  and  faithfulness  of  his 
personal  friendship,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  earnest  philanthropy. 
These  and  similar  features  of  his  character  have  formed  the  frequent  staple 
of  hymn  and  sermon,  and  there  is  no  need  that  I  should  dilate  upon  them 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  whatever  he  may  have  been  in  fact,  the  evan- 
gelists have  sketched  for  us  the  character  of  A  True  Hero. 

How  far  the  Scriptural  representation  of  the  character  of  Jesus  differs 
from  the  truth,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.  On  the  one  hand,  his  biogra- 
phers were  his  friends  and  partizans  ;  and  on  this  account  we  might  sus- 
pect a  concealment  of  his  faults  and  an  overestimate  of  his  virtues.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  descriptions  could  not  have  been  superior  to  their 
conceptions ;  and  the  faults  in  their  own  characters  may  have  been  pro- 
jected upon  their  delineations  of  their  Master.  If  they  were  themselves 
tinged  with  bigotry,  for  example,  they  might  have  been  expected  to  intro- 
duce that  element  into  their  portraiture  of  his  character,  however  free  from 
it  he  may  have  been.  It  may  be  that  his  true  character  was  more  nearly 
faultless  than  they  have  represented  it  But  if  so,  and  even  if  the  modern 
conception  of  Jesus  possessing  the  highest  moral  excellence  is  but  an  accu- 
rate restoration  of  the.  original,  it  may  still  be  asked  whether  the  same  fac- 
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ulties  of  mind  that  have  been  competent  to  restore,  might  not  have  been 
competent  to  originate  as  welL 

Whatever  faults  we  may  find  in  the  evangelic  ideal,  it  is  certainly  worthy 
of  our  devout  admiration  ;  but  who  can  say  that  it  has  only  once  been 
equalled  ?  Who  knows  that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  ?  Indeed,  God 
alone  knows  who  of  all  his  servants  has  been  most  faithful  and  worthy.  It 
is  time  that  human  audacity  should  cease  to  insist  that  any  one  of  them 
stands  highest  in  his  inscrutable  judgment  Yet  the  absolute  estimate 
which  most  men  are  able  to  make  of  the  true  moral  worth  of  Jesus,  may  M 
far  short  of  the  reality.  It  does  not  make  him  less,  th^t  others  may  have 
been  as  great  The  Chinaman  who  supposes  that  his  native  empire  in- 
cludes the  greater  part  of  the  universe,  might  yet  be  able,  by  study  add 
travel,  to  enlarge  vastly  his  absolute  estimate  of  the  empire's  extent  and 
resources.  So  it  may  be  that  the  true  worth  of  human  nature  as  developed 
in  Jesus  (and  in  many  others  as  well)  far  transcends  the  popular  estimate 
of  the  superhuman. 

The  Scriptural  Character  of  Jesus  must  also  be  noticed  for  what  it  does 
not  embrace.  Never  a  husband,  never  a  father,  never  a  magistrate,  never 
a  voting  citizen,  his  childhood  dismissed  with  scarcely  a  word,  his  partici- 
pation in  the  ordinary  pursbits  and  duties  of  life  limited  to  the  question — 
"  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ? "  —  how  painfully  meagre  is  his  recorded  life 
when  held  up  as  an  all-sufficient  model  for  universal  imitation.  I  recoUcct 
an  author  who  tells  us  to  follow  Christ's  example  by  doing  as  he  would  do, 
if  in  our  circumstances.  Ah  !  but  that  is  not  written  in  the  gospels.  Thou- 
sands of  brave  and  conscientious  men  may  have  gone  out  to  battle  for  firc- 
dom  in  our  recent  war,  in  obedience  to  a  King  Christ  who  would  also  have 
enlisted  in  the  army  if  he  had  been  in  their  circumstances  ;  but  they  who 
died  for  that  Christ  truly  "died  for  an  idea."  The  true  "  King  and  Lord" 
Christ  of  the  Conservative  Unitarians,  whom  I  hope  they  actually  obey; 
may  be  worthy  to  be  their  King  ;  but  he  is  the  result  of  what  all  the  ages 
have  contributed  to  our  conception  of  the  Perfect  and  Divine  Man  ;  and 
no  Scripture  shows  him  as  specially  incarnate  in  any  human  form.  They 
are  not  bound  by  Scriptural  limitations.  Not  even  the  straightest  Ortho- 
dox sect  has  failed  to  break  some  of  his  fetters.  They  may  persist  in  hoist- 
ing the  flag  of  loyalty  to  a  Scriptural  Jesus  ;  nevertheless  they  are  all,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  participants  in  the  rebellion.  It  is  no  peculiarity  of 
the  radicals  that  they  will  not  have  the  Nazarene  to  rule  over  them. 

M.  H.  DOOLITTLE. 


Not  in  an  outer,  arbitrary  Will, 

But  in  Humanity  itself,  will  now 

Be  seen  the  Fates  that  round  and  &shion  all 

Our  little  lives. 


THE  TEMPTATION  OF  CHRIST. 

A  SECOND  ARTICLE  IN  REVIEW  OP  '<  ECCE  HOMO." 
[Conddsion.] 

The  crisis  was  now  reached.  For  Christ's  persuasion  of  the  divine  per*' 
sonality  of  man  and  of  himself  needed  the  insight  into  how  the  essence  of 
that  personality  was  constituted  in  thought,  and  how  it  was  to  be  realized 
in  action.  It  involved  the  reconciling  of  an  apparent  contradiction  between 
the  most  obvious  premises  of  such  a  personality.  This  new  and  final  ques* 
tion  ms  now  to  be  met 

What  supreme  insight  was  to  expiate  the  presumption,  not  to  say  sacri- 
lege, of  assuming  that  the  finite  can  put  on  the  infinite  ?  For  Christ  was 
assuming  no  less  than  this.  Was  he  about  to  essay  the  impossible  ?  On 
the  one  hand,  his  finite  nature  stopped  the  way  before  him,  a  reality  appar- 
ently impregnable :  it  seemed  to  say,  '*  /  atn  all^'*  for  he  knew  that  he  had 
been  bom  and  was  undoubtedly  allotted  to  death.  On  the  other,  the  infi- 
nite of  spirit,  as  the  necessary  logical  correlate  of  nature,  filled  his  thought 
with  a  luminous  reality  in  which  the  solidity  of  nature  consumed  away. 
How  could  these  two,  the  seeming  antitheses  of  existence,  be  reconciled  in 
the  thought,  or  imited  in  the  being,  of  men  whose  most  inspired  Seers  had 
declared  that  *'  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  are  God's  thought^ 
higher  than  men's  thoughts,  and  His  ways  than  theirs  "  ?  The  real  ques- 
tion was  no  less  than  this.  No  less  than  this  would  Christ  have  to  answer 
for  before  men,  if  he  persisted  in  the  fiuth  to  which  he  had  surrendered 
himself. 

And,  in  this  crisis,  Jesus  comprehended  the  real  peril  of  the  situation. 
Not  that  he  doubted  the  truth  of  his  persuasion :  that  was  assured  to  him 
by  the  witness  of  faith — by  the  self-recognition  of  the  divine  Conscious- 
ness, in  the  undertone  of  his  being.  But  if  that  truth  was  to  convince  men, 
he  saw  that  it  must  pass  out  of  this  instinctive  stage  into  the  demonstrative 
light  of  the  logical  consciousness ;  it  must  solve  these  contradictions  that 
had  risen  in  his  reflections,  and  endow  him  with  a  convictibn  above  the  reach 
of  all  human  skepticism  whatsoever,  filling  him  with  the  **  peace  which  pass- 
eth  the  Understanding,"  and  abides  in  the  eternal  Reason.  The  dilemma 
which  had  risen  in  his  reflection,  he  saw  was  present  not  only  in  the  opin- 
ions of  men,  but  far  more  intensely  in  their  conduct  If,  then,  he  needed 
to  solve  it  m  order  to  secure  his  own  peace  and  person,  much  more  was  this 
necessary  in  order  to  his  presumed  office  and  work.  The  intensity  with 
which  he  realized  its  existence,  was  so  great  that  it  drove  him  into  solitude. 
In  short,  he  passed  into  the  first  stage  of  the  three-fold  conflict  which  we 
have  previously  described.  For  the  time  being,  he  yielded  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  Nature,  severed  himself  fix>m  the  converse  of  his  first  enthusiastic 
witness  —  from  the  companionship  in  which  he  had  first  credited  his  divin- 
ity, and  withdrew  from  the  haunts  of  men  to  the  loneliness  of  the  desert  and 
of  his  individual  mind,  a  prey  to  the  conflict  between  his  understanding  and 
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his  faith,  —  a  prey  to  that  sense  of  mere  individualism  which,  from  its  self- 
assertion  and  its  distrust  of  others,  becomes  the  root  of  all  selfishness  and 
may  well  be  personified  as  Satan,  the  slanderer.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  mood,  he  felt  the  full  force  of  the  argument  for  Nature  —  for  physkai 
life  and  all  its  appliances — as  the  sum  of  man's  real  being. 

Absorbed  in  this  perplexity,  he  neglected  the  kindly  needs  of  sleep  afeid 
food,  till  hunger  at  length  drove  the  argument  of  Nature  home  to  its  farth- 
est reach.  The  sarcastic  reproach  arose  in  his  mind,  **  If  thou  be  the  Son 
of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread."  It  was  as  if  he  had 
begun  to  pass  sentence  upon  himself  in  this  wise :  **  Thou  who  hast  veih 
tured  the  impossibility  beyond  all  others,  boasting  thyself  divine  in  the  £ice 
of  thy  finite  nature,  behold  how  thou  art  held  in  the  bonds  of  that  very  na- 
ture thou  hast  discredited !  See  how  that  nature  confronts  thee  with  new 
impossibilities  at  every  step.  Hold,  then,  by  that  which  thou  art  thus  forced 
to  acknowledge  ;  rid  thyself  of  thy  perplexity  by  accepting  Nature  as  thj 
real  end ;  use  whatever  gifts  may  have  allured  thee  to  dream  of  divinity,  fiv 
satisfying  the  physical  wants  which  thou  canst  not  escape  ;  and  if  thou  hast 
any  lesson  for  thy  fellow-men,  let  it  be  to  the  same  solid,  practical  purpose." 
And  here,  the  humane  bearings  of  this  suggestion  gave  it  additional  wei^t 
in  Christ's  mind.  In  his  own  hunger,  his  sympathizing  heart  felt  the  han- 
ger and  want  of  his  fellow-men.  He  felt  their  ceaseless  struggle  with  the 
brute  forces  around  them :  what  nobler  charity  could  he  bestow  upon  then 
than  to  devote  himself  utterly  in  this  struggle,  and  become,  perhaps,  the 
founder  of  universal  comfort,  wealth,  and  external  grandeur  ?  Was  not 
this,  indeed,  the  solution  of  the  whole  dilemma  ?  But  he  answered  with 
decision :  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  That  is  to  say,  he  saw  that  Spirit  is 
:the  end  of  Nature,  simply  because  it  is  the  presupposition  necessary  to 
account  for  Nature.  He  decided  that  man's  real  being,  since  nvan  could 
think  the  Unchangeable,  lay  in  that  very  thinking.  He  declared  that  think- 
ing to  be,  in  its  ideal,  the  eternal  thought  of  God  himself  He  therefore 
set  Nature  aside,  and  asserted  Spirit  as  the  sum  of  his  own  destiny  and  of 
man's.  • 

Thus,  in  passing  out  of  the  first  stage  in  the  threefold  conflict,  he  passed 
naturally  into  the  second.  The  natural  reaction  from  asserting  Spirit  to 
be  the  true  universal,  would,  of  course,  be  to  assume  the  self-sufficiency  of 
Spirit  —  its  competency  to  realize  itself  within  its  own  abstractness.  If 
Spirit  be  the  only  valid  good, —  the  mind  in  this  stage  would  say, —  if  it  be 
true  that  ^*  on  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man :  in  man  there  is  noth- 
ing great  but  mind,"  shall  not  man  abjure  Nature,  and  devote  himself  to  a 
life  of  contemplation  ?  Shall  he  not  cut  loose  from  the  physical  and  practi- 
cal world,  and,  cleaving  to  that  world  of  abstract  thought  which  he  assumes 
to  stand  over  against  it,  expect  in  this  way  to  realize  his  personal  and  social 
ideal  ?  In  such  questions,  Jesus  met  his  second  perplexity.  If  the  divine 
kingdom  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  world,  was  wholly  spiritual,  must 
it  not  be  sufficient  for  itself? — ought  he  not  to  ignore  all  physical  means  in 
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attcaipting  to  aid  its  advance  ?  Should  he  not,  in  short,  seek  it  within  him- 
self alone,  and  was  he  not,  here  in  the  wilds  of  Judea,  apart  from  men,  with- 
in its  most  real  domain  ?  It  was  thus  that  the  Satan  of  the  dividing  and 
isolating  individual  instinct  ai!;sai]ed  him  anew,  tending  to  pervert  his  re- 
cent insight  so  that  it  should  become  fatal  error.  But  the  result  to  which 
his  understanding  now  seemed  to  incline,  was  repugnant  to  his  deeper 
instincts ;  he  revolted  at  the  very  solitude  he  had  previously  sought,  and 
entered  once  more  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City.  Still,  so  long  as  his  ques- 
tion remained  unsettled,  it  was  in  vain  that  he  looked  upon  throngs  of  men. 
In  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  he  was  more  alone  than  in  the  desert.  At 
length,  his  moody  walks  about  the  city  brought  him  one  day  to  a  lofty  part 
of  the  temple.  Here,  in  the  proud  spectacle  of  that  city  far  outspread  ;  in 
the  rugged  strength  of  the  surrounding  hills,  stretching  to  the  distant  hori- 
zotty  and  assuring  the  eye  of  endless  horizons  beyond  ;  above  all.  in  the  diz- 
zy height  itself,  threatening  instant  destruction  to  the  too  eager  looker- 
down,  Nature  asserted  itself  in  its  most  imposing  forms.  In  the  last  of 
them,  at  least.  Nature  was  unanswerable.  As  Jesus  looked  down  from  the 
perilous  height,  the  dilemma  of  his  understanding  culminated,  and  by  that 
very  fact  destroyed  itself  He  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  which  had  taunted 
him  in  the  desert,  framing  a  fresh  reproach  out  of  the  scene  before  him. 
"  If  thou  be  the  son  of  God,"  it  said,  "  cast  thyself  down  ;  for  it  is  written, 
He  shall  give  his  angels  such  charge  concerning  thee,  that  thou  shalt  not 
at  any  time  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  Or,  as  we  may  more  fully  ex- 
press it :  "  Thou  who  cravest  the  impossible,  behold  it  is  again  before  thee, 
awaiting  thy  conquering  skill !  Thou  assertest  that  thy  spirit,  in  which 
thou  hast  claimed  deity,  is  thy  only  real  being  ;  believe,  then,  in  this  Spirit 
utterly.  If  the  spirit  is  so  great  a  good,  it  should  be  the  only  good, — it 
should  be  equal  to  all  thy  emergencies  —  able  to  destroy  for  thee  Nature 
itself.  Why  not,  then,  cast  thyself  down  ?  The  very  forces  that  destroy 
others,  should  be  to  thee,  according  to  thy  boast,  ministering  ser\'ants, 
guarding  thee  from  the  most  trifling  of  physical  injuries.  Thou  fool !  thou 
canst  not  throw  off  the  supremacy  of  Nature  :  her  yoke  is  on  thee,  whether 
thou  wilt  or  not."  But  Jesus  answered,  *•  It  is  also  written,  *Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.' "  As  if  he  had  said  :  "  I  declared  that  man's 
being  was  in  Spirit  rather  than  in  Nature,  and  I  now  see  how  the  saying 
stands  good.  God  alone  is  the  reality  of  all  being.  What  makes  the  ap- 
parent might  of  Nature,  is  the  irresistible  might  of  His  thought.  Nature 
then,  indeed  exists  as  the  form  of  His  spirit,  though  that  spirit  is  supremo 
over  it  To  contradict  its  laws  is,  therefore,  to  contradict  His  thought.  To 
abjure  Nature  — to  expect  man  to  attain  his  idea  apart  from  physical  means, 
is  to  put  the  divine  Personality  itself  oh  trial;  or,  (if  it  were  possible.)  to 
imperil  the  being  of  Him  whose  self-definition  in  Nature  is  inseparable  from 
His  existence." 

Thus,  the  two  great  barriers  to  the  realization  of  the  divine  kingdom 
which  Jesus  had  discerned,  disappeared  before  the  perfect  penetration  of 
his  thought,  and  the  perfect  unity  of  his  character.     He  had  fairly  met  the 
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two  goblins  of  the  understanding,  namely:  Nothing  but  the  finite  is  possi- 
ble for  man,  and  Nothing  but  the  infinite  is  real  for  many  and  had  fairiy  de- 
stroyed them.  He  saw  them  vanish  into  the  truth  that  the  finite  e»sts 
indeed,  but  only  in  and/br  the  infinite ;  the  infinite  is,  indeed,  the  only 
reality,  but  only  in  and  through  the  finite.  Nature  and  Spirit  were  no 
longer  mistaken  as  antagonistic  self-existences,  but  that  true  Being  ap- 
peared, which  holds  them  in  their  due  correlation. 

Accordingly,  the  third  and  last  stage  of  the  spirittial  conflict  naturally 
succeeded.  We  are  told  that  a  vision  of  universal  empire  now  rose  before 
him  who  was  bom  the  son  of  a  carpenter.  Undoubtedly :  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  as  he  termed  the  divine  idea  of  man,  was  now  no  longer  merely  the 
dim,  though  sacred  object  of  his  faith ;  it  was  a  shining  certainty,  whose 
conditions  in  thought  he  was  able  to  define.  Henceforth,  the  drama  of  his- 
tory was  for  him  no  hopeless  tragedy,  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  men  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  senses  in  various  phases,  from  ritualism  down  to  bes- 
tiality ;  while,  on  the  other,  they  were  blindly  striving  to  propitiate  hostile 
supernatural  Powers  by  fanatic  or  ascetic  devotions.  On  the  contrary 
through  all  such  contradictory  diseases  of  its  growth,  it  revealed  itself  in 
full  splendor  and  majesty,  resistless,  forever  unfolding  to  a  peaceful  ideal. 
It  appeared  as  a  kingdom  in  no  mere  metaphor,  but  in  literal  and  transcen- 
dent fact.  For  Jesus,  in  clear  retrospect,  and  swift  anticipation,  beheld  the 
progressive  unity  of  mankind  emerge  from  its  savage  beginnings,  erect 
itself  into  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  civilized  nationalities,  and  finally 
expand  into  that  "  Federation  of  the  World  "  wherein  Religion,  Art,  and 
Philosophy,  by  uniting  in  each  man,  were  to  establish  the  race  in  rational 
freedom,  organized  with  institutions,  and  guarded  by  polity.  But  in  the 
very  fervor  of  this  vision,  there  came  upon  him  a  new  disturbance.  This  was 
not  merely  a  dilemma  of  the  understanding,  but  a  doubt  that  asssuled  that 
moral  cohesion,  which  had  scarcely  been  involved  in  anything  that  had 
hitherto  passed.  Here  Christ  felt  the  deep  undertone  of  those  self-seeking 
desires  whose  more  pronounced  motions  constitute  the  temptations  of  every- 
day men.  The  new  issue  was  this  :  Was  not  the  world-wide  kingdom, —  so 
Christ's  reflections  ran  —  which  now  stood  sure  in  the  service  of  its  natural 
instruments,  and  resplendent  with  its  external  results, —  was  not  all  this 
his  — his  by  indisputable  right  of  discovery  ?  Was  not  the  reality  of  it 
absolute,  and  disbelief  in  it  necessary  error ;  and  since  men,  as  he  saw 
them  in  his  day,  whatever  might  be  their  unconscious  tendencies^  were  still, 
far  from  the  conscious  recognition  of  their  spiriWal  unity  in  that  kingdom, 
should  they  not  be  summoned  into  it  by  his  absolute  authority  ?  Should  he 
not,  having  attached  certain  men  to  his  person  by  virtue  of  the  magnetism 
which  his  superior  insight  apd  strength  of  character  would  give  him,  pro- 
claim himself  the  only  liege  lord,  and  establish  a  corporation  whose  author- 
ity, as  representing  his  own,  should  not  admit  of  question,  but  hold  men  in 
strict  allegiance  to  him,  limiting  their  consciousness  of  the  divine  kingdom 
to  a  sense  of  fealty  alone?  This  was  the  same  as  proposing  to  accomplish 
the  ideal  of  history,  not  by  conviction  of  men  from  within,  but  by  enticing 
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them  with  influences  of  temperament,  or  subjugating  them  by  force  of  asser- 
tion from  without  In  other  words,  the  very  issue  met  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  Temptation,  was  returning  in  a  new,  and  far  more  dangerous  form. 
The  question  was  being  raised,  whether  the  manhood  which  Christ's  first 
insight  had  rescued  from  the  slough  of  materialism,  and  which  his  second 
had  saved  from  the  impotency  of  abstract  spiritualism,  sho\ild  be  handed 
back»into  the  control  of  physical  influences — influences,  that  is,  belonging 
purely  to  space  and  time,  and  to  a  special  place  and  period,  namely  to  Pal- 
estine under  Herod  and  Pilate.  To  have  yielded  this  question  would  have 
been  as  if  Christ  had  said  to  himself:  **  The  true  being  which  mankind  are 
to  seek,  is  indeed  that  in  which  Nature  and  Spirit  are  united ;  But  Nature 
is  the  law-giver  in  it  —  Nature,  as  represented  in  me,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  of 
such  a  stature  and  complexion,  temperament,  manners,  and  personal  mag- 
netism ;  belonging  to  such  and  such  a  year  of  the  world,  and  walking  about 
on  such  or  such  a  strip  of  its  soil"  Naturally,  the  new  perplexity  drew 
him  again  to  the  desert :  he  preferred  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  those  busy 
scenes  which  could  only  add  zest  to  the  appetite  of  ambition. 

There  in  the  solitude,  as  he  one  day  stood  upon  some  great  height  of  the 
hill-country,  the  prospect  from  which  called  up  his  now  habitual  vision  of 
universal  empire  with  surpassing  power,  it  is  not  strange  that,  while  his 
imagination  was  wrapt  in  contemplating  the  long  line  of  nationalities, 
crowned  with  cities,  and  regal  with  their  system  of  industries,  arts,  and  in- 
stitutions maintained  by  the  police  of  armies,  the  individual  instinct  should 
have  spoken  in  him  with  a  demonic  emphasis,  saying,  "  All  these  things 
will  I  give  fA€€  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  /«/."  Nor  is  it  strange 
that  the  scene,  so  suited  to  the  vision,  should  recall  to  his  mind  the  steps 
by  which  he  had  become  possessed  of  it  so  forcibly  as  to  assure  him  that,  if 
men  were  to  share  in  his  enthusiasm  for  this  empire  of  the  ideal,  they  must 
come  to  faith  in  it  by  the  same  rational  conviction  as  he.  He  was  therefore 
prompt  to  answer,  "  Get  thee  hendle :  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  In  no  sense,  he  de- 
clared, should  the  merely  individual  be  reckoned  as  an  end  for  man.  In  no 
sense  should  it  receive  a  whit  of  that  homage  which  belonged  really  to  the 
spiritual,  or  rather,  to  that  God  in  whom  both  Nature  and  Spirit  have  their 
only  real  being.  Truth  was  thought — truth  was  attainable  only  through 
conviction  :  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  realization  of  truth  among  men, 
must  therefore  arise  in  thought  by  conviction.  To  attempt  maintaining  its 
truth  over  men  on  the  warrant  of  mere  external  authority,  even  the  author- 
ity of  him  whose  supreme  insight  first  penetrated  its  depth,  Christ  saw  was 
to  degrade  men  into  dullards  or  slaves,  really  exiled  forever  from  the  very 
kingdom  into  which  they  were  thus  forcibly  summoned.  He  saw  that  his 
office  in  the  world,  so  far  as  concerned  his  individual  work,  was  to  sink 
his  mere  identity  out  of  sight,  and  to  inspire  enthusiasm  for  the  divine  per- 
sonality in  man,  not  because  it  was  his,  but  because  it  was  truth. 

So  ended- the  great  representative  conflict.  If  we  should  prefer  to  name 
it  in  the  ethical  phrases  usually  attached  to  it,  we  may  unite  these  with 
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Christ's  £avorite  conception  of  the  historic  progress,  and  say  that  it  was  a 
temptation  to  treason  against  the  Kingdom  of  God.  For,  had  Jesus  acceded 
to  either  of  the  abstract  alternatives  presented  in  its  several  stages,  and 
persuaded  men  of  the  same,  the  necessary  logical  conditions  of  actualizing 
the  Rational  Spirit  among  men  would  have  been  sacrificed  one  by  one,  and 
the  kingdom  would  have  been  betrayed.  But  throughout,  Christ  discerned 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  loyal  to  it.  And  by  thus  ex- 
periencing in  his  own  person  the  shock  of  those  contending  abstractions 
which  are  the  central  force  of  all  the  collisions  through  which  history  has 
thus  far  fought  its  way  towards  its  ideal  form,  he  became  the  lawful,  and 
competent  First  Counseller  of  the  realm.  That  his  experience,  as  we  have 
now  described  it,  had  this  universal  scope,  we  may  readily  see  by  casting  its 
now  determined  elements  in  the  phraseology  of  civil  history.  For,  in  this 
dialect  the  dilemma  of  Nature  and  Spirit  must  be  translated  into  the  con- 
flict between  Institutions  and  Ideas  ;  while  the  whole  turmoil  of  mankind 
has  thus  far  consisted  in  struggles  in  which  at  least  one  of  the  parties 
engaged,  (sometimes  both,)  has  assumed  one  or  the  other  of  these  correla- 
tives to  be  in  itself  the  sole  end  of  civil  society.  At  one  time,  the  conflict 
is  between  the  party  of  the  past  and  the  party  of  the  future, —  the  one  hold- 
ing fast  to  institutions  which  the  time  has  outgrown,  as  if  they  were  a  good 
in  themselves ;  the  other,  fighting  against  class-interests  which  the  institu- 
tions embody.  At  another,  it  is  between  the  party  of  ideas  in  wild  license 
and  the  just  defenders  of  the  laws,  which  may  be  subject  to  revision,  but 
will  not  be  set  at  nought.  But  in  all  cases,  the  great  danger  to  civilization 
is  either  that  precedents,  privileges,  and  constitutions  will  be  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  principles  and  rights  ;  or  else  that  idealists  flushed  with  victory 
may  destroy  institutions  as  such  instead  of  changing  their  form  ;  or,  in  an 
impudent  disregard  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  time,  may  remove  the 
restraints  necessary  to  secure  liberality  of  conviction  ;  or,  in  visionary  fatu- 
ity ignore  the  means  that  give  society  its  dignity  and  force.  Such  are  the 
mistakes  which  divide  the  world  between  Tory  and  Jacobin,  Pharisee  and 
Adamite.  The  one  builds  a  wall  of  adamant  from  earth  to  sky  in  the  path 
of  civilization ;  the  other  cuts  its  sinews,  and  at  the  very  best,  reduces 
Christianity  to  that  sickly  meagreness  which .  gives  some  pretext  for  the 
otherwise  absurd  saying  of  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  —  "Some  men  in 
whom  the  Christian  spirit  has  been  strongest,  have  been  among  the  most 
miserable  of  the  race  ;  some  nations  have  imbibed  it  deeply,  and  have  not 
been  led  by  it  to  happiness  and  power,  but  have  only  been  c.onsoled  by  it  in 
degredation."  Now,  the  great  need  is,  to  discover  the  principles  of  due 
adjustment  between  ideas  and  institutions,  such  that  the  latter  shall  always 
be  fluent  to  the  former.  And  the  completeness  with  which  the  Temptation 
anticipates  the  points  in  the  social  problem  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  meets 
this  very  need :  for,  in  setting  aside  the  notion  of  external  authority  in  respect 
to  truth,  and  recognizing  the  necessity  of  conviction,  it  provides  for  a  com- 
monwealth regulated  by  ihe  '* common  sense  of  most"  —  a  commonwealth 
in  which  each  individual  realizes  the  idea  of  the  whole,  the  idea  of  rational 
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freedom.  It  was  precisely  here  that  Jesus  distinguished  his  method  from 
those  of  all  the  wise  beside  him,  and  won  the  master  place  in  the  education 
of  the  world.  All  others  had  supposed  that  men  could  not  be  trusted  with 
the  privilege  of  conviction  ;  that,  in  the  words  used  by  our  author  as 
descriptive  of  Christ,  "  while  it  was  the  glory  and  dignity  of  some  to  feel 
nothing  between  themselves  and  God,  to  others  it  was  given  only  to  see 
God  reflected  in  wiser  and  nobler  spirits  than  themselves."  Hence  they 
hid  away  their  doctrines  in  imposing  Mysteries,  and  always  provided  for  an 
exoteric  and  an  esoteric*  teaching  in  their  schools.  But  Christ  saw  that 
each  man  musty?«i/the  divine  in  his  own  consciousness,  not  be  taught  of  it 
In  the  heart  of  the  solidarity  he  found  and  proclaimed  the  idea  of  democracy. 
In  summoning  all  men  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  he  attributed  to  them 
the  power  to  become  so,  as  having  the  law  of  their  birth,  "not  of  blood,  nor 
€fthe  will  of  tht  fleshy  nor  of  the  will  of  many  but  of  God." 

George  Howison. 
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PERHAPS  the  one  new  feature  of  Anniversary  Week  in  Boston  the 
present  year,  was  the  meeting  at  Horticultural  Hall,  called  by 
certain  well-known  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  name  and  interests  of 
Free  Religion.  It  was  an  assembly  of  men  and  women  of  much  intel- 
ligence. The  invitation  that  shone  on  all  faces  was  one  of  welcome 
to  the  freest  and  profoundest  thought.  Every  countenance  seemed  to 
say  "  I  covet  your  whole  mind  and  heart"  This  challenge  was  in  no 
degree  slighted  by  the  different  speakers,  who  indulged  in  the  frank- 
est expression  of  independent  views  :  indeed,  so  frank  and  free  were 
they  all  as  to  provoke  from  some  who  failed  to  realize  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  hour,  the  charge  of  a  want  of  proper  courtesy  in  stating 
opposite  opinions.  We  heard  nothing  which  seemed  to  justify  this 
feeling  in  the  least  The  occasion  demanded  the  plain  speech  of  free 
men  and  women.  Any  courtesy  that  did  not  include  that  would  have 
been  decicfedly  worldly,  and  contrary,  as  we  understand  it,  to  the 
whole  scope  and  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

We  must  regard  this  morning  meeting,  considering  how  such  meet- 
ings usually  go,  as  eminently  successful.  There  was  no  dearth  of 
thought ;  no  lack  of  earnestness ;  no  absense  of  enthusiasm.  The 
large  audience  which  crowded  every  seat,  and  the  aisles  also,  cheer- 
fully sustained  a  four  hour's  session. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  calling  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham 
to  act  as  President,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Severance  as  Secretary. 
Mr.  Frothingham  made  an  opening  address  in  which  he  said : 
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"  It  has  been  said  lately  that  the  time  for  a  ne*w  religious  departure 
had  come;  that  the  old  parties  in  Christendom  had  drawn  within 
their  lines;  that  doors  enough  were  open  by  which  people  from 
the  outside  could  go  in,  but  no  doors  were  open  by  which  people 
from  the  inside  could  come  out ;  the  time,  therefore,  had  come  for  a 
new  departure.  I  say  the  new  departure  has  already  taken  place. 
Egypt  has  by  multitudes  been  left  The  great  exodus  has  long  been 
going  on.  The  various  armies  are  on  the  march.  Some  are  just  lighting 
their  first  camp-fires ;  some  are  just  packing  up  their  old  luggage  for 
the  movement ;  some  have  stepped  into  the  Red  Sea ;  others  are  on 
the  other  side.  [Applause.]  Some  are  just  tasting  the  waters  of  bit- 
terness ;  some  have  just  plucked  the  herb  which  sweetens  the  waters, 
some  are  out  among  the  sands,  wandering  about,  tired,  scattered, 
groping.  Some  are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  waiting  to  hear  the 
tnunpet ;  some  have  heard  the  trumpet,  and  passed  on.  Some  have 
gone  beyond  the  wilderness,  touched  its  utmost  verge,  and,  ascend- 
ing to  the  high  land  are  looking  down  upon  the  field  before  them ; 
others,  again  have  gone  into  the  field,  have  found  the  promised  land, 
have  brought  back  reports  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  and  people  there, 
and  have  measured  their  weapons  with  the  oldest  inhabitants.  They 
find  it  a  familiar  land,  —  the  promised  land  of  the  Lord, —  the  land 
which  He  originally  gave  to  all  his  faithful  children.  They  are  at 
home  there.  These  great  masses  of  people,  existing  as  masses,  are 
to  a  large  extent  unconscious  themselves  of  their  own  intellectual, 
philosophical,  and  spiritual  condition.  Some,  as  I  have  intimated 
m  a  figure,  are  organized,  more  or  less ;  some  are  entirely  disorgan- 
ized ;  some  are  already  beginning  to  crystalize  by  the  touch  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  have  fallen  within  their  lines.  Some,  understanding 
themselves  very  well,  and  their  own  position,  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  position  of  their  neighbors,  or  to  know  how  they  are 
related  to  other  masses  of  thinkers,  of  feelers  and  believers,  who  are 
out  on  the  same  general  march. 

"  Now  it  is  believed  that  all  these  persons,  however  named,  or  de- 
clining to  be  named,  however  conscious  or  unconscious  of  their  own 
position,  have  nevertheless  started  from  the  same  centre,  are  headed 
for  the  same  point,  are  moving  along  in  a  zigzag  course  very  much, 
but  still  in  generally  parallel  lines,  are  related  to  one  another  by  cer- 
tain affinities  of  thought,  feeling  and  purpose,  which  make  them  one 
in  spirit  and  faith. 

"  The  Committee  proceeding  upon  this  hypothesis,  which  is  justified 
to  their  own  minds  if  not  to  ours,  have  said  to  themselves,  *  Let  us 
give  voice,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  these  different  masses.'  We  have, 
therefore,  invited  no  one  to  speak  here  this  morning  who  represents 
any  organized  sect  —  no  Orthodox  man,  as  an  Orthodox  man;  no 
Unitarian,  as  a  Unitarian  ;  no  Universalist  as  a  Universalist.  We 
-have  called  a  man  from  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  Unitarians  :  we 
have  summoned  another  from  the  movement  party  of  tlie  Universal- 
ists.  We  have  then  looked  over  the  vast  multitudes  of  Spiritualists 
and  selected  the  speaker,  who  we  believed  would  render  the  most 
satisfactory  account  of  that  The  Friends  could  not  be  passed  over, 
they  had  a  woman  whom  we  knew  all  would  like  to  hear.  .  We  sent 
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for  Lucretia  Mott,  aiid  she  came.  The  Progressive  Friends  were 
entitled  to  a  hearing.  We  applied  to  the  man  who  is  most  able  to 
speak  for  their  organization,  Mr.  Oliver  Johnson,  and  he  is  with  us. 
Then  having  satisfied  the  demands  of  Christendom,  we  have  gone 
outside  of  Christendom.  Religion  is  not  Christian,  religion  is  human. 
There  is  first  Romanism,  then  Christianity ;  there  is  Protestantism, 
and  then  Christianity ;  there  is  Liberahsm,  and  then  Christianity  ; 
there  is  Christianity  and  then  there  is  religion;  and  so  we  have 
worded  our  invitation  to  *free  religionists,'  not  to  free  Christians. 
And  we  have  gone  out  of  the  church,  under  any  denomination.  In 
Cincinnati  there  are  societies  of  modern  Jews  —  liberal  Jews.  We 
sent  a  missive  to  them  and  said,  *  Come,  and  we  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  speak  for  yourselves  from  the  inside  of  your  own  body. 
Let  us  know  what  you  think.'  Then  there  are  '  Come  outers,'  as 
we  say ;  intellectual  men,  able  men,  earnest  men,  devoted  men,  con- 
secrated men,  who  refuse  to  be  called  Christians  at  all.     We  said 

*  Let  us  hear  from  you.'  There  are  men  who  start  from  the  spiritual, 
side,  and  interpret  religion  from  the  believing  consciousness  of  man- 
kind. We  have  said,  *  Let  us  hear  from  you.'  Then  there  are  wor- 
thy men  who  are  strictly  universal,  comprehensive,  absolute,  taking 
in  everything  by  pure  thought  —  the  men  of  intuition  ;  and  we  said, 

*  Give  us  one  of  your  men  to  speak  for  you,'  And  we  have  asked 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  do  that." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  he  introduced  in  order  the  fol- 
lowing speakers  :  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard,  Lucretia  Mott,  Hon.  Rob- 
ert Dale  Owen,  Rev.  John  Weiss,  Oliver  Johnson,  Rev.  F.  E.  Abbott, 
D.  A.  Wasson,  T.  W.  Higginson,  R.  W.  Emerson. 

The  full  proceedings  of  this  meeting  are  to  be  published  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  will  be  sent  free,  when  issued,  to  all  the  subscribers 
of  TA€  Radical.  For  this  favor  they  will  be  indebted  to  the  publish- 
ing Committee  of  the  "  Free  Religious  Association." 

The  meeting  in  the  afternoon  was  not  so  largely  attended.  The 
discussion  turned  mainly  upon  the  question  of  organization,  and  re* 
suited  in  the  adoption  of  the  following 

Articles  of  Association. 

L  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Free  Religious  Association, 
—  its  objects  being  to  promote  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  to  en- 
courage the  scientitic  study  of  theology,  and  to  increase  fellowship  in 
the  spirit :  and  to  this  end  all  persons  interested  in  these  objects  are 
cordially  invited  to  its  membership. 

IL  Membership  in  this  Association  shall  leave  each  individual 
responsible  for  his  own  opinions  alone,  and  affect  in  no  degree  his 
relation  to  other  Associations.  Any  person  desiring  to  co-operate 
with  the  Association  shall  be  considered  a  member  with  full  right  to 
speak  in  its  meetings  ;  but  an  annual  contribution  of  one  dollar  shall 
be  necessary  to  give  a  title  to  vote,  —  provided  also  that  those  thus 
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entitled,  may  at  any  time  confer  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  the 
whole  assembly  on  questions  not  pertaining  to  the  management  of 
business. 

III.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary^  and  Assistant  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  six  Directors,  who  together  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, entrusted  with  all  the  business  and  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  interim  of  its  meetings.  These  officers  shall  be  chosen 
by  ballot,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until  others  be  chosen  in  their  place ; 
and  they  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in 
their  number  between  the  annual  meetings. 

IV.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  on  Thursday,  of  what  is  known  as  "Anniversary 
Week,"  at  such  place  and  with  such  sessions  as  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  appoint ;  of  which  at  least  one  mgnth*s  previous  notice 
shall  be  publicly  given.  Other  meetings  and  Conventions  may  be 
called  by  the  Committee,  according  to  their  judgment,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  may  seem  to  them  desirable. 

V.  These  Articles  may  be  amended  at  any  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  provided 
public  notice  of  the  amendment  has  been  given  with  the  call  for  the 
meeting. 

PresuUnt    O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Vice-Presidents.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Isaac  Ames,  Caroline  M.  Sev- 
erance. 

Secretary,    W.  J.  Potter. 

Assistant  Secretary,    Rowland  Connor. 

Treasurer,    Richard  P.  Hallowell. 

Directors,  Isaac  M.  Wise,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Edward  C.  Towne, 
Charles  K.  Whipple,  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Miss  Hannah  Stevenson. 

Of  course,  this  new  organization  pretends  to  be  no  more  than  the 
simple  expression  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  it  of 
their  opinions  as  to  the  proper  method  for  advancing  some  of  the  in- 
terests of  Free  Religion.  They  do  not  seek  to  organize  or  control  the 
radical  religious  movement  in  America,  —  its  very  freedom  precludes 
any  such  thought  or  effort,  —  but  would  contribute  in  their  own 
way  to  the  great  work  which  summons  all  earnest  men  and  women 
to  take  their  places  and  help  consummate  the  task  of  the  Ages. 
There  are  those  who  do  not  regard  the  work  which  even  such  an  or- 
ganization —  free  as  it  is  in  spirit  and  purpose  —  can  accomplish,  as 
within  the  category  of  movements  that  can  achieve  radical  and  solid 
results  for  the  cause.  But  these  do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  true 
spirit  in  which  the  organization  is  attempted.  If  they  remain  aloo( 
it  is  because  that  is  their  way ;  and  they  believe  it  to  be  most  in  har- 
mony with  the  end  which  all  are  disposed  to  seek.     Editor. 


MOVEMENTS. 

NOTHING  is  more  promising  than  the  growth  of  the  free  reli- 
gious sentiment  throughout  the  country.  We  are  constantly 
surprised  with  reports  from  neighborhoods  whence  they  are  least  ex- 
pected, of  small  gatherings  for  conversation,  or  discussion  ;  men 
and  women  seeking  information,  striving  to  recast  their  old  theory 
of  the  human  soul,  its  relations  and  destiny.  It  is  a  movement  of 
thought.  When  the  people  of  any  country  are  disposed  to  think,  and 
of  themselves  to  right  what  is  wrong,  there  is  to  be  found  the  best 
possible  development  of  the  religious  nature  of  man.  There  is  no 
worship  of  the  churches  so  sacred  or  divine  as  this  of  a  few  souls 
met  together,  in  simple  unostentatious  manner,  to  study  the  profound- 
est  rules  of  life.  No  Bible,  or  Christ,  is  so  competent  to  teach  them 
as  they  are  themselves.  The  legacy  which  Jesus  left  his  disciples,  — 
"  The  Spirit  of  Truth,"  —  is  theirs  of  right,  and  knows  every  way  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  great  providence,  and  will  lead  them. 

We  get  brief  reports  of  meetings  in  private  houses,  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  One  writes  from  Iowa,  — "  Last  Sunday  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  met  in  my  parlor.  It  was  the  fourth  meeting 
of  the  kind  we  have  had.  It  was  perfectly  free,  and  I  think  I  never 
listened  to  a  more  frank  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, mainly  turning  on  how  it  applied  to  daily  social  and  business 
life.  There  was  no  cant,  but  an  earnestness  that  was  very  impressive 
touched  all  hearts.  I  need  not  add  that  many  of  the  thoughts  that 
were  expressed  are  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  any  prevailing  Christian 
creed." 

Another  friend  has  written  that  at  a  similar  gathering  they  have 
varied  their  exercises  by  reading  from  The  Radical ;  taking  in  course, 
Samuel  Longfellow's  recent  lecture  on  "  Some  Radical  Doctrines  "  ; 
Samuel  Johnson's  "  American  Religion"  ;  and  C.  K.  Whipple's  arti- 
cle, "  The  Claim  of  Infallibility  for  the  Bible." 

Here  in  Boston,  and  in  this  section  of  the  country,  such  gatherings 
are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  We  hope  occasionally  to  give  a 
more  extended  report  of  some  of  them.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that 
these  social,  informal  assemblies  of  the  people  are  to  constitute  for  * 
the  Republic  the  future  sources  of  its  religious  power.  Mazzini  has 
said,  "  Italy  is  a  Religion."  So  is  America.  It  is  that  or  nothing. 
But  to  be  such  in  fact  there  must  occur  this  free,  natural  growth  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  what  we 
call  America.     It  is  a  growth  and  an  out-growth :  an  out-growth  from 
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dependence  on  a  foreign,  imported  method  and  thought,  and  a  growth 
into  the  thoughts  and  methods  that  belong  to  free  people  inherit* 
ing  so  magnificent  a  continent  and  facing  opportunities  never  before 
given  to  any  race  of  men. 

Editor. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


In  every  age  some  one  commanding  thought  covers  the  whole 
ground  and  illumines  it  As  the  people  have  eyes  they  will  see ; 
as  they  have  ears  they  will  hear. .  Enough  will  see  and  hear  to  pre- 
serve it  and  transmit  its  force.  The  blind,  such  as  belong  in  the 
order  of  development  to  an  earlier  period,  are  to  be  left  to  bide  their 
time  in  some  other  sphere.  One  sees  with  what  wisdom  Jesus  prayed 
not  for  the  world,  but  for  those  the  Father  had  given  him,  —  such  as 
could  understand  him. 


The  most  practical  work  any  man  can  do  is  to  aid  his  countrymen 
and  himself  in  getting  full  possession  of  a  great  idea.  It  is  better 
than  bread.  It  makes  bread  sweet,  and  the  life  of  the  man  the  bread 
preserves  worth  preserving. .  Mazzini  is  a  noble  and  notable  example, 
greater  than  the  King,  his  parliament,  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
Italian  army.  He  gives  Italy  unity,  by  giving  it  the  Idea  of  which 
Unity  is  born.  The  working  up  of  details  is  the  proper  growth  of 
the  Italian  people.  The  same  is  true,  and  has  excellent  illustrations 
in  America. 


No  people  can  get  beyond  their  idea  :  character  halts  this  side  of 
it,  below  it,  in  every  generation.  It  is  only  in  some  supreme  move- 
ment of  enthusiasm  that  the  masses  rise  in  action  to  the  level  of  their 
inspired  profession.  Then,  for  the  time,  they  are  lifted  out  of  routine, 
freed  from  old  methods,  and  made  to  face  a  new  order  of  things : 
then,  nothing  is  impossible  :  it  is  with  them,  then,  as  it  is  always  with 
God.  But  the  average  life  does  not  sustain  this  character  ;  is  with- 
out its  omnipotence,  because  not  feeling  the  force  of  its  idea. 


The  world  has  always  a  hundred  petty  squables  for  all  who  will 
engage :  little  fights  on  important  questions,  which  are  settled  quick- 
est and  best  by  having  the  small  barkers  to  die  off,  loseing  their 
iMreath  that  way.    The  genius  of  all  great  thought  wins  this  world  in 
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spite  of  bigots,  self-righteous  religionists,  and  moral  bone-pickers. 
Let  such  alone  to  do  their  worst  or  best ;  they  come  to  an  end  of 
themselves. 


A  CERTAIN  amount  of  misrepresentation  invariably  accompanies 
every  new  step  in  the  progress  of  religion.  A  stricter  justice  lops 
off  some  one's  profits.  Every  loss  of  this  kind  calls  forth  a  curse. 
The  curse  takes  all  the  forms  human  ingenuity,  taxed  to  its  utmost, 
can  create.  To  misrepresent  the  gods  saves  the  devil  his  reputation 
of  being  our  best  friend. 

Go  the  rounds  of  the  churches  and  still  for  most  part  you  get  only 
this  flat  and  threadbare  egotism  :  "  We,"  "  Our,"  "  Us."  If  it  were 
possible  for  the  churches  to  say  "  It,"  they  might  be  saved,  and  to 
some  purpose. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  object  of  having  people  bom  into 
another  world,  to  live  on,  instead  of  really  dying,  would  be  to  afford 
them  in  some  way  greater  freedom  or  opportunity  to  better  them- 
selves. But  the  common  idea  is  that  this  new  birth  for  most  souls 
is  to  introduce  them  to  a  condition  of  eternal  fixedness  in  torment 
This  looks  very  much  like  a  waste  of  powder  —  and  of  souls  too. 

That  providence  has  dominion  beyond  this  life  for  mortals,  and 
works  on  with  perfect  law  and  love  for  them,  seems  so  natural  and 
just  a  thing  to  contemplate,  it  is  fair  to  repose  on  it  with  feelings  of 
safety. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


Woman's  Work  in  the  Civil  War  :  A  Record  of  Heroism,  Patriotism, 
and  Patience.  By  L.  C.  Brockett,  M.  D.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Vaughan. 
With  an  Introduction,  by  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.  Illustrated  with  six- 
teen Steel  Engravings.  R.  H.  Gurran,  48  Winter  Street,  Boston.  1867. 
pp.  799. 

Those  great  campaigns  which  America  carried  on  both  in  the  hospital 
and  on  the  battle-field,  are  still  so  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  pedple,  that  the 
tide  of  this  book  is  enough  to  raise  a  flood  of  recollections  which  explain  it, 
and  commend  it  too,  quite  warmly  enough,  without  a  word  from  any  critic. 
Walking  through  the  Common  yesterday,  sheltered  from  tiie  east  wind  un- 
der the  lee  of  a  stalwart  Colonel,  we  saw  a  squad  of  school  boys  drilling : 
their  bayonets  shone  innocendy  as  their  eyes.  Said  the  Colonel :  **  The 
war  has  all  faded  out  to  that,  but  when  I  see  that,  or  come  across  a  scrap 
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of  paper  penned  by  a  Lowell  or  Putnam  in  the  old  times  of  drilling  and 
recruiting,  it  comes  back  with  a  rush,  and  I  think  of  a  hundred  perils  and 
difficulties."  So  far  off  has  the  movement  of  the  national  life  put  those 
picturesque  days,  which  thrilled  us  with  all  we  have  that  is  most  noble  and 
tender.  And  yet  a  hint  is  enough  to  restore  the  old  sensations.  In  this 
respect  the  book  before  us  is  overpowering  ;  it  is  most  affecting  and  elevat- 
ing. It  affects  us  with  its  numerous  stories  of  patience  and  womanly  valor, 
its  touches  of  pathos.  We  see  our  dead  soldiers  again.  No  Mafc  Antho^ 
ny  could  be  so  eloquent  to  bid  us  count  their  wounds.  It  elevates  us  with 
its  pictures  of  great  difficulties  overcome,  of  a  tremendous  struggle  full  of 
passions  and  excesses  redeemed  and  glorified  by  the  purest  enK>tions  of 
woman's  heart 

The  Country  is  threatened  with  a  crop  of  monuments  in  stone  and  bronze. 
Already  shafts  and  columns  of  atrocious  design,  and  of  common-place  effect, 
unless  a  sense  of  the  terrible  in  art  may  be  said  to  lend  some  character  to 
them,  have  sprung  up  at  the  call  of  local  pride,  to  commemorate  dear  names 
and  fix  the  memory  of  striking  events.  And  more  of  them  wait  in  models 
to  devastate  the  purses  and  patience  of  a  grateful  people.  We  wish  that 
not  a  cent  more  might  be  extorted  even  in  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
himself:  not,  at  least,  until  every  school  for  Freedmen  is  put  into  working 
condition,  and  every  project  for  the  elevation  of  whites  and  blacks  is  liber^ 
ally  endowed.  Then,  if  we  must,  we  can  injure  our  reputation  with  the 
brass  of  sculptors  and  house-designers.  In  the  meantime,  here  is  a  book 
that  is  a  monument.  If  every  American  had  a  copy,  he  would  not  care  to 
see  the  public  squares  defaced.  It  seems  to  us  that  after  his  heart  had 
melted  over  these  wonderful  pages,  it  never  could  be  induced  to  harden 
into  those  perversities  which  bluster  out-doors  all  over  the  face  of  the 
Country. 

Here  are  nearly  a  hundred  biographies  of  women,  with  numerous  sketches 
and  many  an  honorable  mention.  Some  of  these  beautiful  souls  were  sac- 
rificed in  the  warfare  which  they  undertook,  not  counting  the  cost.  A  great 
many  linger  in  broken  health,  bearing  in  their  constitutions  the  scars  of 
their  great  service.  What  anecdotes,  what  episodes  of  war,  what  thrilling 
moments,  what  beds  of  death  and  last  words  of  insjnred  soldiers,  illuminate 
these  pages :  a  rubric  of  patriotism  colored  by  the  country's  piirest  blood  I 
And  look  at  the  faces  of  these  women  who  have  been  selected  to  represent 
the  infinite  countenance  of  piety  which  brooded  over  our  sorrows  and  tried 
to  smile  away  wounds,  misery,  and  death.  Look  at  Clara  Barton.  How 
firm  and  resolute  the  face,  how  clear  and  far-looking  the  eyes,  )ret  capable 
of  so  muchjtenderness  ;  how  the  form  of  the  head  refuses  to  suggest  con- 
ceit, or  the  vanity  wliich  sometimes  sought  to  make  capital  of  charity.  The 
whole  look  says,  "  I  must  insist,  I  must  clamor  for  a  place  near  death,  I 
must  hold  these  bloody  outposts,  for  the  sake  of  gentleness  and  self-forget- 
fulness,  to  bring  these  qualities  to  camp  and  entrench  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  soldier's  horrors."  Look  at  the  pity  in  one  face,  at  the  shrinking  youth 
in  another,  at  the  delicate  reserve  in  this,  at  the  purity,  the  womanliness, 
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the  religiousness  ii^  all :  and  recollect  what  these  qualities  went  to  the  front 
to  brave,  to  that  grisliest  and  most  awful  of  the  fronts  of  war,  its  rear-guard, 
namely,  where  the  ambulance  took  up  its  agonized  load,  and  moved  it  drip- 
ping and  quivering  into  these  women's  hearts!  It  is  useless  to  try  to 
describe  the  book.  It  is  one  of  the  new  sacred  Scriptures  of  America ;  the 
first  which  absolutely  proclaims  the  superiority  of  the  divine  life  over  every 
form  of  doctrine.  For  here  all  doctrines  became  indistinguishable,  and 
their  sharpness  melted  in  the  breath  of  charity.  Here  all  communions 
found  themselves  suddenly  saved  by  being  lifted  into  Love. 

J.  w. 

EcCE  Deus.  —  Behold  God ;  here  he  is ;  look  at  him  ;  observe  this  fea- 
ture and  that  point ;  just  see,  what  a  superior  God  !  Anyhow,  **  if  he  be 
not  God,  he  is  the  Devil."  So  says  the  smartest  pn  his  own  opinion)  of  the 
showmen  who  have  undertaken  to  travel  the  domain  of  modern  literature 
with  God  on  exhibition.  The  idolatrously  inclined  world  is  only  in  part 
prepared  to  have  faith  in  the  unseen  presence  of  perfect  Deity.  There 
must  be  some  idol  for  the  superstitious,  Christians  as  well  as  others.  Jesus, 
Homo  or  Deus^  is  a  first-class  idol.  Evangelical  Bamums,  with  the  lips  of 
auctioneers,  well-posted  in  all  the  "  intuitions,"  and  "  right  smart "  them- 
selves at  a  profound  observation,  make  a  good  thing  of  exhibiting  the  idol. 
The  great  Invisible,  who  has  condescended  to  reveal  himself  in  one  person 
in  Ecce  HomOy  and  in  a  second  person  in  Ecce  Deusy  makes  a  deal  of  money 
by  judicious  pandering  to  the  last  phase  of  evangelical  sentiment.  The 
mystery  of  the  literary  venture,  skilfully  handled  by  the  publishers,  is  almost 
as  good  as  a  miracle  to  make  the  books  sell.  Prodigious  smartness,  the 
showman  style  of  working  up  every  available  point,  a  bold  face  put  upon 
every  weak  case.  This  is  what  appears  on  every  page  of  these  new  "gos- 
pels of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

A  single  specimen  of  Ecce  Deus  will  show  the  style  of  the  performance : 
"  We  are  bound  to  follow  the  historian  into  matters  of  fact  The  historian 
introduces  a  man,  under  the  name  of  Jesus,  who  was  begotten  as  no  other 

man  was  ever  begotten The  man  who  begins  as  no  other  man  ever 

'began,  must  continue  as  no  other  man  ever  continued We  have  seen 

God  in  art ;  can  we  see  God  in  blood  ?  .  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ  had  been  the 

absorbing  theme  of  all  ages  prior  to  his  advent Christ  must  be  more 

than  a  good  man,  or  worse  than  the  worst  man.  If  he  be  not  God,  he  is 
the  Devil."  The  historian,  indeed  !  Matters  of  fact !  Seen  God  in  art 
in  *'  Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  !  God 
in  the  blood  of  the  infant  Jesus  !  God  in  the  mere  physical  fact  of  concep- 
tion !  In  that  and  in  nothing  else  !  Jesus  the  absorbing  theme  of  all  ages 
prior  to  his  advent !  No  doubt ;  did  not'  Bezaleel  prefigure  him,  not  to 
speak  of  Jonah  and  his  whale,  and  many  other  explicit  prophecies  which 
every  scholar  must  refer  to  the  Lord  Jesus  of  Mr.  Ecce  Deus  ?  Besides  — 
and  here  Mr.  Auctioneer,  who  must  dispose  of  his  wares,  screams  with  the 
confidence  of  inspiration  — "  if  he  be  not  God,  he  is  the  lievil."  So  much 
is  proved  in  ten  pages.    Now,  Mr.  Infidel,  just  say  if  you  dare  that  Jesus 
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Christ  was  the  great  original  Devil,  and  we  '11  make  theylogical  mince-meat 
of  you,  and  mix  it  with,  as  Watts  has  it,  '^the  blood  of  damned  souls." 

Well,  for  our  part,  we  had  a  good  deal  rather  assert  anything  whatever 
of  the  character  of  Jesus  than  take  the  plunge  into  atheism  and  blasphemy 
which  Ecce  Dius  invites  us  to  take.  We  proclaim  unhesitatingly  a  crusade 
against  the  vulgar  superstition  that  the  son  of  Mary  was  the  God  and  Fa- 
ther of  the  universe.  No  more  £silse  conceit  has  had  birtli  among  men.  The 
man  who  can  say  of  a  fellow-man,  be  he  common  or  uncommon.  Behold 
God,  has  not  acquired  the  first  conception  of  pure  religion.  Intellectually 
he  is  just  as  much  a  heathen  as  any  in  the  world.  This  foisting  one  of  our- 
selves into  the  place  of  God,  is  the  worst  business  to  which  we  can  put  our 
hands.  Away  with  the  godless  conceit ;  away  with  the  awful  delusion. 
Trace,  if  you  can  with  devout  conception,  the  imiversal  presence  of  God ; 
and  find  this  even  in  the  peasant  who  exalted  himself  as  Messiah  until  the 
relentless  will  of  heaven  compelled  submission  in  humility ;  but  dare  not 
to  deny  this  presence,  and,  in  place  of  it,  to  offer  us  three  years  of  a  man ! 
It  seems  as  if  it  might  check  even  pious  conceit  to  consider  what  a  thing 
it  is  for  men  to  make  one  of  theirown  number  God !  Jesus*  was  evidently 
a  man  ;  that  is  usually  admitted  The  evidence  which  can  force  the  admis- 
sion of  his  godhead  has  not  yet  been  invented.  !Until  it  is,  it  becomes  eveiy 
man  to  say  God  is  God,  whatever  Jesus  may  be,  and  to  God,  in  place  or 
perfection,  there  is  none  that  approacheth,  save  as  He  approacheth  alL 

E.  C  T. 


HONORING  THE  OFFICE. 

The  Free  Masons  wished  to  advertise  tlieir  Order,  and  their  mag- 
nificent, new  Temple,  just  erected  in  the  city  of  Boston.  They  had 
the  wit  to  know  that  a  United  States  President  of  any  stripe  in  their 
possession  would  be  a  large  card.  They  accordingly  invited  one. 
He  came.  He  was  drawn  through  the  streets  in  a  large  open  car- 
riage, by  six  horses.  The  people  looked,  saw  themselves  bowed 
to,  right  and  left,  and  said,  "  "Why,  it  is  n't  Andrew  Johnson,  after  all. 
It  is  the  '  Office  of  the  President  of  these  United  States.'  "  So  they 
tried  to  cheer  that.  The  "  Office  "  took  occasion  a  number  of  times 
while  in  the  city,  to  say,  "  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  generous  manner 
in  which  I  have  been  received." 

Thus  has  Boston  done  its  best  towards  honoring  an  Ofl5ce.  The 
President  is  jubilant  and  announces,  "  An  era  of  good  feeling  has 
arrived.  Two  months  ago  I  could  not  have  gone  so  far  North  in 
safety.     But  now  —  behold !  " 

The  question  remains,  What  has  Boston  done  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  by  striving  to  waive  the  man  and  honor  the  office  ?  Do 
men  of  business  deal  thus  with  Bank  Presidents? 
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INDIVIDUALITY. 

*^  1  "VERY  angel  is  his  own  species,"  said  the  schoolmen,  nor 
*  ^  is  this  an  unmeaning  assertion.  By  it  we  may  understand 
that  the  highest  intelligences  are  the  most  individual.  Nay,  the  prin- 
ciple is  of  universal  application,  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,, 
that  the  more  highly  developed  is  any  organism,  the  more  accurately 
is  it  defined  from  other  organisms,  and  the  chief  process  of  develop- 
ment is  differentiation.  Let  us  look  at  the  beginnings.  We  are  told 
by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  that  the  human  germ 
resembles  the  germs  of  all  other  forms  of  life,  that  the  first  step  in 
the  process  of  evolution,  is  one  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  vege- 
table germs,  while  its  resemblance  to  all  animal  embryos  in  some  of 
their  stages  still  continues.  By  the  next  step,  the  human  foetus  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  lowest  animals,  and  its  progress  is  a 
differentiation  from  successively  higher  and  higher  types,  until,  at 
birth,  the  infant  is  unlike  the  new  births  of  any  race  except  the  hu- 
man. And  after  the  period  of  birth,  education  is  prc^erly  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  powers.  The  infant  man  of  the  different  races 
of  human  kind  differs  far  less  than  the  adults  of  those  races,  and  the 
best  training  is  that  which  renders  one  superior  to  others  in  the 
direction  in  which  his  faculties  naturally  tend  to  exert  themselves. 
But,  although  it  is  true,  that  development  is  a  process  of  differentia- 
tion, it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  De  Tocqueville  says,  that  the  French 
people  had  become  more  alike  in  appearance  and  manners,  and  that 
individual  and  provincial  peculiarities  had  become  less  marked  within 
the  scope  of  his  own  memory  and  observation,  and  that  the  tendency 
of  modern  society  is,  to  the  mutual  assimilation,  not  only  of  people 
of  the  same  counlry,  but  of  all  men  who  are  brought  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  commerce  of  the  world.    That  there  is  such  a  teadexvc^ 
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is  evident,  and  its  strength  may  be  understood,  when  we  consider 
that  it  results  from  two  of  the  most  controlling  and  characteristic 
forces  of  our  day ;  namely,  trade,  and  the  increasing  influence  of 
public  opinion  which  trade  facilitates.  The  means  of  communication 
which  the  present  age  enjoys  through  the  agency  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, bringing  the  antipodes  practically  as  near  to  us  as  were  con- 
tiguous countries  in  ancient  times,  have  broken  down  the  barriers  of 
isolation  which  once  fostered  national  peculiarities,  and  have  brought 
into  relation  men  of  diverse  manners,  whose  rough  points  are 
smoothed  and  polished  by  mutual  attrition.  At  the  same  time  these 
facilities  for  intercourse  have  added  immensely  to  the  power  which 
the  opinion  of  the  world  exercises  upon  that  of  each  community. 

This  tendency  to  mutual  assimilation  is  clearly  not  a  process  of 
individual  development,  but  one  of  adaptation  of  the  individual  to 
society.  There  must  be  some  agreement  of  manners,  conununity  of 
opinions,  and  sympathy  in  feelings  among  men  who  are  thrown  to- 
gether, in  order  that  they  may  live  in  peace  with  each  other.  And 
where  these  diverge  to  any  great  extent  in  contiguous  commimides, 
or  those  joined  under  the  same  government,  the  war  of  ideas  Tavist 
incarnate  itself  upon  actual  battle  fields,  as  was  instanced  in  the  late 
war,  which  upon  one  side  was  to  establish  the  dignity,  upon  the  other, 
the  sordidness  of  labor.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  presented  by 
this  social  phenomenon  of  which  De  Tocqueville  speaks,  seems  to  be 
this,  that  while  individual  development  is  a  process  of  differentiation, 
social  progress  demands  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  society. 

But  there  is  another  view  in  which  the  subject  should  be  consid- 
ered. While  it  is  true  that  in  some  respects  men  are  becoming  more 
alike,  in  others  they  are  diverging.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  be- 
fore our  eyes,  in  the  new  type  of  character  and  of  society  which  is 
growing  up  in  America  since  its  settlement  by  the  white  races.  Here 
we  have  a  plain  and  marked  divergence  from  the  European  peoples 
from  which  we  sprang.  And  although  it  is  said  by  some,  that  we 
have  in  a  measure  imitated  the  Indian  manners,  and  that  our  features 
^re  approaching  his  :  yet,  even  if  this  be  true,  the  result  has  been  an 
•entirely  new  type  of  man,  differing  from  that  either  of  Europe  or 
aboriginal  America.  This  difference  is  peculiarly  marked  in  the 
people  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  settlers  seem  to  be  more  in- 
tensely American  than  the  people  of  any  other  part  of  United  States. 
Where  else  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  could  such  an  event  have  oc- 
•cured,  or  where  could  it  have  been  even  invented,  as  this  from  a  Cal- 
tfomia  paper  ?    A  miner  was  lying  awake  hi  his  bed  at  night,  when 
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he  saw  a  robber  climbing  in  at  his  cabin  window ;  laying  hold  of  his 
revolver  and  pointing  it  directly  at  the  intruder's  head,  he  merely  re- 
marked, "  You  git."  "  You  beV'  replied  the  robber  as  he  disappeared. 
This  pithy  laconic  style  perfectly  adequate  to  the  occasion,  and  yet 
so  elliptical,  is  characteristic  of  Americans,  and  whether  this  particu- 
lar story  be  true  or  not,  a  community  in  which  it  is  currently  received 
and  circulated,  must  differ  very  widely  from  any  of  the  countries  of 
older  civilizations.  It  is  but  one  side  of  the  truth,  to  assert  that  men 
are  growing  more-  alike. 

But  in  opposition  to  these  views,  or  indeed  to  any  theory  of  natural 
causes  for  social  progress,  there  is  a  large  class  who  seem  to  think 
that  progress  is  a  supernatural  power,  which  should  be  written  with  a 
capital  P,  like  Providence,  and  which  in  some  occult  manner  forces 
humanity  forward  to  higher  civilization  and  improved  conditions,  or 
that  it  is  soipe  mysterious  cause,  like  the  imagined  abhorrence  of 
nature  for  a  vacuum,  or  the  j^is  medicatrix  naiurce^  and  do  not  suspect 
tfiat  progress  is  simply  growth  and  development  And  the  corollary 
to  this  opinion  is  that  individual  energy  of  thought  or  of  will  are  but 
incidents  to  a  stream  of  general  improvement  rather  than  active  forces 
in  the  production  of  growth.  There  is  a  danger,  however,  which  is 
none  the  less  real  because  there  is  little  apprehension  of  it,  that  all 
strong  personality  shall  be  submerged  in  the  deluge  of  public  opinion, 
and  that  every  uncommon  opinion,  or  oddity  of  manner,  shall  be  at- 
tributed to  folly,  insanity,  or  bad  intention.  There  is  danger  that 
the  church,  the  party,  society,  shall  become  omnipotent  in  the  very 
formation  of  character,  and  that  the  individual  shall  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  constituent  atom  of  the  social  aggregate. 

That  this  is  not  a  fictitious  danger  is  plain  upon  the  most  superficial 
observation  of  current  opinion  and  current  events.  We  boast  of  our 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  we  have  indeed,  in  this  re- 
spect, much  of  which  to  be  proud.  And  yet,  how  often  is  it  even  now 
proposed  by  a  certain  class  of  newspapers,  to  hang  the  radicals  and 
fonatics ;  not  as  criminals,  nor  for  any  alleged  acts  of  any  quality, 
but  merely  as  agitators  ?  Men  who  are  in  advance  of  the  public 
sentiment  appear  to  the  average  mind  to  be  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  True  —  they  are,  but  the  peace  which  is  disturbed,  is  that 
^idi  is  founded  on  the  faith  that  whatever  is,  is  right,  that  existing 
beliefs  are  criteria  of  truth,  and  that  existing  institutions  are  perfect . 
both  in  design  and  in  operation.  Most  men  are  surely  somewhat 
akin  to  Solomon's  Sluggard,  "  a  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more  slum- 
ber, a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep,  and  let  some  one 
hang  the  officious  innovator,  who,  wUh  la\s  tiheotves  ^tA  ct>a^\>c^tt5fc^ 
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would  disturb  our  calm  repose/'  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to 
admit  either  the  expediency  or  the  right,  to  hang,  bum,  torture,  or  in 
any  way  punish  any  person  for  his  ophiions  or  manners ;  but  if  such 
a  sacrifice  were  an  imperative  necessity,  and  we  were  obliged  to  select 
some  victim  to  save  the  universe  from  ruin,  what  better  choice 
could  be  made  than  that  of  some  very  respectable  person,  who  had 
inherited  his  creed,  his  opinions  and  his  manners,  one  of  the  class  of 
men  who  are  horror-struck  at  a  new  thought  and  scandalized  at  an 
innovation  in  practice.  The  poor  man  is  by  no  means  to  be  blamed 
for  his  character,  or  rather  no  character,  but  since  something  does 
actually  outweigh  nothing,  the  creature  of  society  can  be  more  easily 
spared  than  the  man,  who  is  in  himself  an  origin  of  power.  Origi- 
nality is  not  so  worthless  that  we  can  afford  to  crush  it  out  or  sneer 
it  down  when  it  appears. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Darwin's  theory  of  "  natural  selec- 
tion," by  those  who  hold  to  "  special  creation,"  or  to  "evolution,"  as 
worthless,  or  as  a  full  account  of  the  method  of  progress,  to  the 
average  common  sense  it  will  approve  itself  as  one  of  its  methods. 
Darwin  Jells  us,  that  when  from  abundance  of  food,  or  from  favor  of 
climate  or  other  circumstance,  any  advantageous  peculiarity  of  struc- 
ture appears  in  a  plant  or  animal,  the  very  fact  that  it  gives  its  pos- 
sessor an  advantage  over  other  individuals  of  the  kind,  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  outward  conditions,  ensures  the  continuance  and  reproduction 
of  such  peculiarity.  But  the  prime  essential  step  in  this  progressive 
development,  is,  that  new  forms  of  life  shall  appear,  that  the  son 
shall  not  be  the  exact  image  and  copy  of  the  grandsire.  In  the  social 
development,  if  mankind  are  to  grow  wiser,  and  better,  and  happier, 
some  individual  man  must  first  differ  from  the  race  in  being  wiser 
and  better  than  they.  There  must  be  singularity,  eccentricity,  origi- 
nality, before  progress  is  possible.  Where  the  mass  of  society  makes 
any  step  in  advance,  it  has  ever  been,  as  it  ever  must  be,  by  following 
the  lead  of  some  individual,  who  in  his  life,  or  thought,  has  shown  a 
higher  standard  of  justice,  a  fairer  ideal  of  beauty,  or  who  has  made 
clear  a  farther  outpost  into  the  territory  of  unacquired  science.  In 
so  far  as  any  one  shows  originality,  he  is  an  enthusiast  and  a  fanatic 
from  the  stationary  point  of  view.  For  this  reason,  we  should  be 
cautious  of  charging  the  dissenter  with  arrogance,  because  he  dares 
to  differ  with  venerable  authority  ;  rather  should  we  incline  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  probable  pioneer  of  progress  in  civilization  ;  and  we 
show  as  little  wisdom  in  sneering  at  such  an  one  as  does  the  Mahom- 
etan in  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  doing  homage  to  insan- 
ity as  a  kind  of  inspiration. 
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Nor  can  it  logically  be  objected  to  this  principle,  that  it  excuses 
the  criminal  who  violates  natural  rights.  The  dissenter  in  opinion  is, 
prima  facigy  as  likely  to  be  right,  as  is  the  whole  worid  beside,  since 
the  world  has  varied  in  opinion,  is  varying  continually,  and  is  not 
consistent  with  itself  at  any  one  time.  The  same  argument  is  appli- 
cable also  to  the  dissenter  in  manners,  and  in  all  matters  of  taste, 
but  the  violator  of  natural  rights,  has  not  only  the  world  of  mankind 
opposed  to  him,  but  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  his  own  intelligence, 
sit  in  his  case  as  discriminating  and  condemning  judges.  Liberty 
of  action  does  not  consist  in  the  freedom  to  do  what  a  majority  has 
decided  to  be  right,  nor  is  that  freedom  of  thought  which  is  limited 
by  any  creed,  formula,  or  system  whatever.  That  land  is  free  where 
every  act  is  permitted  which  violates  no  rights  of  others,  and  thought 
can  only  be  free  through  the  effort  which  breaks  the  bonds  of  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice.  Without  some  measure  of  liberty  there  can  be 
no  progress.  An  oak  cannot  attain  its  full  size  in  a  flower  pot 
Room  to  grow  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  growth,  which,  truism  as  it 
seems,  is  a  truth  often  forgotten  in  practice,  since  room  to  grow  im- 
plies freedom  for  the  development  of  individual  peculiarities. 

There  is  a  fashion  of  sneering  at  "  men  of  one  idea,*^  as  if  eveii 
one  idea  were  not  better  than  mere  vacuity.  The  man  of  one  idea 
is  a  person  who  has  got  hold  of  a  thought  which  he  cannot  master, 
which  he  cannot  bring  into  harmony  with  the  world  of  thought,  and 
which  consequently  masters  him.  If  the  idea  be  beyond  the  imme- 
diate grasp  of  the  average  mind,  the  man  is  considered  a  fanatic,  if 
not,  a  fool.  But  the  reformer,  who  is  inspired  and  alive  with  a  new 
thought,  however  impracticable  and  headstrong  he  may  seem,  is  more 
worthy  of  respect  than  the  creature  of  society,  who,  like  a  mule  in  a 
mill,  follows  blindly  in  the  long  beaten  path  of  prescription  with  no 
thought  or  aspiration  which  is  properly  his  own.  The  man  of  one 
idea  has,  at  least,  some  originality,  and  that  was  not  a  desirable  state 
of  society  in  which  the  charge  of  novelity  was  considered  sufficient  to 
ensure  condemnation,  and  where  one  could  only  be  allowed  to  build  his 
ark  of  safety  from  the  rotten  planks  of  antiquity.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  thought  is  new,  that  it  is  opposed  to  received  opinion,  and  so  is  a 
stimulus  to  a  more  rigid  examination  of  the  grounds  of  the  old  be- 
liefe,  demands  our  respect  for  the  original  thinker.  He  has  been  to 
us  a  beneficent  messenger,  whose  tidings  perhaps  at  first  seemed  in- 
significant and  even  disagreeable,  but  as  we  examined,  they  cast  a 
little  light  here  and  there  on  connected  truths,  until  at  last  they  have 
made  the  universe  itself  a  little  clearer  to  our  thought 

And  even  the  eccentric  person,  whose  peculiarities  are  no  stjeclal 
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advance  on  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  who  is  not  very  pero^tably 
better  than  his  neighbors,  deserves  not  the  injurious  sneer  **so  very 
peculiar."  He  is  at  least  stemming  a  current  which  threatens  to  sink 
in  its  tide  all  strong  individuality  of  character,  and  his  position  and 
task  are  none  too  cheering.  The  tendency  of  established  institutions 
is  to  form  us  all  upon  one  pattern,  to  run  us  in  one  mould.  The 
schools  give  to  all  precisely  the  same  doses  of  knowledge.  The 
church  catches  us  all  when  young  in  the  viscous  meshes  of  the  same 
theological  creed,  the  party  shepherds  set  the  dogs  of  the  press  upon 
any  straggling  sheep  of  a  Beecher,  and  drive  him  back  to  the  flods, 
and  fashion,  with  its  snicker,  shames  us  from  every  singularity  of 
taste  in  dress  or  in  manners.  Exceedingly  wonderful  is  the  magic  of 
£aishion,  by  which  the  grotesque  and  the  absurd  become  charming, 
when  adopted  by  the  multitude,  and  the  fit  and  the  beautiial  are 
ridiculous,  when  rare  enough  to  appear  singular.  My  friend,  strong 
in  respectability,  is  it  beyond  the  limits  of  the  possible  or  even  of  the 
conceivable,  that  the  come-outer  in  theology,  is  such,  because  be  has 
a  stronger  and  more  living  fjuth  in  truth  than  he  has  in  the  dogmas 
of  the  church?  May  we  not  imagine  that  the  so-called  politkal 
fanatic  has  more  love  for  what  seems  to  him  to  be  right  and  justice 
dian  he  has  for  party  ?  And  in  view  of  the  admitted  extrava^^ces 
of  fashion,  may  it  not  sometimes  happen,  that  there  is  more  beauty  in 
non-conformity  than  in  the  observance  ?  In  all  these  the  world  is 
not  so  infallibly  right,  that  every  departure  from  its  ways  is  a  self- 
evident  mistake,  since  in  each  the  world  continually  changes,  and 
the  worldlings  change  with  it,  as  chamelions  take  the  hue  of  their 
surroundings. 

The  really  dangerous  character  at  oiu-  stage  of  civilization  is  by  no 
means  the  agitator  or  the  fanatic.  Not  from  free  lovers  or  Mormons, 
spiritualists,  materialists,  pantheists,  or  atheists,  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger to  society.  Harmless  as  he  appears,  the  dangerous  person  is  he, 
who  dresses,  and  thinks,  and  acts,  like  his  neighbors,  who  is  always 
found  in  his  pew  in  the  "  broad  aisle  "  on  Sunday,  pays  regularly  his 
proportion  "  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,"  seconds  the  motions  of 
the  respectable  people  at  town  meeting,  thinks  it  a  rise  in  life  to  go 
to  the  State  Legislature,  glory  to  be  a  chosen  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  the  summit  of  human  ambition  to  be  President.  In  short,  the 
respectable  man,  drowned  in  the  waters  of  public  opinion,  to  whom 
a  new  thought  is  red  hot,  and  not  to  be  touched,  until  it  has  hissed  a 
while  and  been  cooled  off  in  the  same  bath  in  which  he  is  himself 
immersed.  The  standing  water  is  more  dangerous  than  the  rushing 
cataract    Yet  a  person  of  this  character  vaunts  himself  as  the  prac- 
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tical  maO)  and  despises  all  thought  which  has  not  for  its  aim  the 
establishment  of  the  well  established,  the  proof  of  received  beliefs ; 
as  if  the  human  brain  were  a  mill  for  the  grinding  down  of  infinity, 
imtil  it  could  be  contained  in  the  Five  Points  of  Calvinism,  the  Thirty^ 
Nine  Articles,  or  any  similar  set  of  peck  measures,  into  which  men 
may  try  to  cram  the  universe.  Possibly  it  may  seem  good  to  such  an 
one  to  pray  for  the  death  of  the  more  liberal  thinker,  that  he  may  be 
moved  out  of  the  way ;  and  to  still  coarser  minds,  even  the  hanging  of 
fanatics  and  agitators,  may  seem  the  best  method  of  securing  quiet 
But  if  he  could  comprehend  it,  the  quiet  which  he  wishes,  is  that  of 
spiritual  and  social  death.  Without  individual  originality,  progress 
is  impossible,  and  a  society  in  which  it  cannot  be  tolerated  must  pet- 
rify, men  become  stereotyped,  and  opinions,  manners,  and  morals, 
presoAbed  by  inflexible  custom,  change  not  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 

The  creature  of  society  considers  himself  by  no  means  inferior  to 
him  whom  his  mother-nature  has  endowed  with  living  power,  but 
rather  bestows  upon  him  that  sort  of  pitying  contempt,  which  it  is 
natural  to  feel  for  the  insane.  And  why  should  this  not  be  his  feel- 
ing ?  Has  he  not  antiquity  and  the  fathers  on  his  side  ?  Has  he 
liot  the  wise  and  the  wealthy  of  the  present  ?  And  who  is  this  pre- 
tender, wiser  than  Plato,  Bacon,  or  Newton,  that  he  should  advance 
his  shallow  opinion  in  defiance  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Past  ?  But 
again,  my  respectable  conservative  friend,  do  you  not  see,  that  the 
same  questions  were  just  as  pertinent  regarding  Plato  and  Bacon 
and  Newton  in  their  day,  as  they  are  of  the  feeblest  laborer  in  the 
field  of  civilization,  who  has  in  any  degree  extended  the  area  of 
human  science,  art,  or  enjoyment  ?  It  was  not  by  following  the  wis- 
dom of  the  fathers  that  religious  or  civil  liberty  was  achieved,  that 
civilization  has  been  nurtured,  or  that  mechanical  inventions  even 
have  been  made,  but  by  the  love  of  truth  rather  than  of  authority,  by 
a  thirst  for  new  and  farther  knowledge,  and  by  using  the  wisdom  of 
the  fathers  merely  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  wiser  science 
than  theirs,  and  of  higher  powers  than  they  possessed.  Is  philosophy 
perfected  because  Plato  was  wise  ?  Are  the  methods  of  scientific 
inquiry  to  be  forever  fixed  from  respect  for  Bacon's  memory  ?  Or  are 
the  heavens  closed  to  further  search,  because  Newton  has  demon- 
strated the  law  of  gravitation  ?  Such  was  not  the  spirit  in  which 
these  eminent  men  wrought,  nor  should  we,  overawed  by  the  great- 
ness and  splendor  of  their  names,  barely  accept  the  results  of  their 
labors,  or  fear  to  advance  the  outposts  of  science  and  civilization  as 
far  into  the  surrounding  universe  of  the  unacquired  as  our  utmost 
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efforts  can  effect  And  this  is  not  the  task  for  those  vftio^  are  blinded 
by  respect  for  venerable  authority,  but  for  those  who  have  faith  in 
the  present  and  hope  in  the  future,  believing  that  "  the  age  of  gold, 
which  a  blind  tradition  has  placed  in  the  past,  is  before  us." 

Co-operation  is  the  order  of  the  day.  We  see  this  in  business,  in 
politics,  in  moral  reform,  in  the  entire  sphere  of  human  activity.  Is 
a  manufacturing  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  ?  It  is  the  work  of  a 
joint  stock  company,  not  of  an  individual.  Is  temperance  to  be  pro^ 
moted,  the  condition  of  woman  to  be  ameliorated,  missionaries  sent 
to  the  heathen?  Societies  are  formed  for  the  promotion  of  these 
objects.  Is  a  change  desired  in  the  laws  or  the  policy  of  the  govern-, 
ment  ?  It  is  a  signal  for  the  gathering  of  a  party.  Everything  is  ac- 
complished by  society,  while  the  motive  power  is  drawn  from  public 
opinion,  and  in  the  overwhelming  mass  and  momentum  of  thele,  the 
individual  is  liable  to  be  absorbed,  like  the  Hindoo  into  Brahma.  It 
16  important,  then,  that  a  limit  should  be  set  to  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  lest  it  should  become  omnipotent  in  the  formation  of  private 
character  and  opinion,  its  true  office  being  that  of  correction,  rather 
than  of  production.  How  then  shall  individual  character  and  inteU 
lect  be  able  to  develop  freely  in  society  ?  How  can  originality  flour- 
ish in  an  atmosphere  of  which  public  opinion  is  the  controlling  ele* 
ment  ?  This  problem  would  be  much  more  difficult  of  solution  in  an 
older  society,  but  while  it  is  yet  plastic,  much  may  be  done  for  the 
promotion  of  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  manners,  not  only  from 
the  restraints  of  law,  but  from  the  no  less  effective  penalties  of  scorn 
and  of  censure* 

The  knowledge  that  there  is  such  a  question,  setting  it  clearly 
before  our  eyes  as  something  demanding  attention,  is  the  first  and 
most  important  step  towards  an  answer.  ^^  Frudens  interrogatio  est 
dimidium  scientus,'*  Freedom  of  thought  is  not  the  result  of  a  direct 
effort  of  the  will.  No  man  can  think  freely  by  merely  forming  the 
resolve  that  he  will  so  think.  It  is  only  by  continued,  persistent 
effort,  against  the  bonds  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  against  the  bias 
of  one's  own  mind  from  within,  and  against  the  influence  of  popular 
error  from  without,  and  by  thus  gaining  a  clear  and  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  subject  of  thought,  that  even  under  the  widest  tolera- 
tion, free  thought  is  possible.  And  a  definite  notion  of  the  grounds 
of  toleration,  making  them  clear  to  all  minds,  will  be  a  great  incite- 
ment to  its  practice.  We  all  recognize  in  a  vague  way  the  general 
maxims  of  liberty,  and  few  would  deny  the  abstract  proposition,  that 
original  thought  is  necessary  to  progress.  It  is  easy  to  accept  tolera- 
tion in  theory  since  it  is  favorable  to  ourselves,  the  practice  of  it  is 
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hard,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  rights  of  others,  benefitting  us  only  by  a 
reactionary  and  remote  influence.  We  are  apt  to  be  narrow  and  in- 
tolerant in  our  every-day  life,  and  to  ask  of  a  person,  "  what  is  his 
creed  ?  To  what  party  does  he  belong  ?  In  what  style  does  he  live  ? " 
While  the  really  important  questions  are,  "  is  he  an  earnest,  truthful, 
person  ?  Is  he  just  and  intelligent,  and  fit  for  public  service  ?  Has 
he  a  correct  and  cultivated  taste  ? "  Let  us  beware  of  "  collecting 
tithes  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  while  we  neglect  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.**  The  spirit  in  which  one's  opinions  or  manners 
are  formed,  should  rather  be  the  object  of  praise  or  censure  than  their 
agreement  with  our  own  beliefs  or  notions  of  taste.  We  should  de- 
spise no  one,  however  heterodox,  however  dreadful  his  seeming 
errors,  if  they  are  the  result  on  his  part  of  independent  thought  and  a 
loving  search  for  truth.  None  but  a  bigot  could  esteem  a  person  of 
this  character  less  than  he  would  the  most  orthodox  pietist,  or  the 
strictest  partisan,  who  was  held  down  to  his  creed  or  his  party  by 
superstitious  or  slavish  fears.  He  who  earnestly  seeks  the  truth,  and 
values  it  above  all  creeds,  and  party  ties,  and  material  interests,  is 
worthy  of  honor,  however  heretical  the  opinions  he  may  hold,  and 
society  injures  itself  more  than  it  does  him,  by  treating  him  with 
scorn  and  contumely,  for  beliefs  it  probably  does  not  comprehend, 
and  for  feelings  with  which  it  cannot  sympathize.  Yet  it  is  upon  such 
persons  that  the  sneering  appellations  of  oddities,  eccentrics,  fanatics, 
are  frequently  bestowed  by  incapable  judges,  by  those  who  are  them- 
selves the  eccentrics,  if  truth  be  considered  as  the  centre  instead  of 
custom,  while  the  objects  of  their  derision  are  often  concentric  and 
well  balanced  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  nicety. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  this  subject,  which  strict  can- 
dor compels  me  to  notice,  and  which  has  been  more  than  suggested 
to  me  by  my  good  friends.  It  is  this  :  that  whatever  latitude  one  may 
allow  himself  in  other  speculations,  an)rthing  which  leads  to  dissent 
in  theological  matters,  will,  in  a  future  life,  inevitably  exclude  the 
unfortunate  speculator  from  the  society  of  Parson  Wilbur,  Deacon 
Ward,  Captain  Standish,  and  old  Miss  Smith,  and  condemn  him  tc 
an  eternity  with  such  associates  as  Socrates  and  Seneca,  Hume,  Vol- 
taire and  Humboldt.  But,  whether  it  is,  that  my  imagination  is  too 
obtuse  fully  to  picture  to  itself  the  appalling  nature  of  this  prospect, 
or  that  I  have  been  given  over  to  "judicial  blindness,"  is  not  so 
clear,  still,  it  is  certain,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  strikes  me  rather 
in  a  whimsical  and  humorous  light,  than  as  of  that  serious  and  over- 
whelming nature,  which  would  accord  with  the  solemnity  of  those 
who  propose  it     Consequently,  I  shall  merely  present  the  ob\ectv;vcL 
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as  one  which  is  very  frequently  urged  against  free  thought,  without 
making  any  attempt  at  its  solution. 

These  are  the  prepositions  which  have  been  presented :  that  de- 
velopment  is  partially  described  as  a  process  of  difiS&rentiation,  ccib- 
sequently:  that  individual  development  is  a  process  by  ^i4iich  the 
individual  is  distinguished  from  others  of  his  kmd  :  that  although  the 
existence  of  society,  requires  a  d^ree  of  conformity  between  fee 
members  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  perfect  conformity  would  be 
social  death :  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  society  that  per- 
sonal force  of  character  and  intellect,  should  have  perfect  freedom 
for  their  development :  that  there  is  danger  that  public  opinion,  anti- 
quity, and  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  should  become  omnipotent  in 
the  formation  of  character :  that  toleration  should  be  an  habitual 
practice,  and  not  merely  be  accepted  as  right  in  dieory :  that  in 
order  to  make  toleradon  a  practice,  it  is  desirable  to.  set  clearly  be- 
fore our  minds,  the  grounds  of  our  acceptance  of  it  as  right  in  theory : 
and  last  and  most  important,  the  actual  habit  in  our  own  lives  of 
charity  for  the  faults  even  of  others,  and  the  exercise  c^  candor  and 
fairness  in  our  estimation  of  their  opinions  and  manners,  that  we  may 
give  to  public  opinion  a  direction  which  shall  counteract  its  tendency 
to  tyranize  over  character,  that  society  may  be  educated  to  the  widest 
toleration  of  dissent,  relieving  it  not  only  of  legal  penalties,  but  even 
of  disapprobation,  so  that  mutual  coldness  or  contempt  between 
those  who  differ  in  manners  or  belief,  merely  because  they  so  differ, 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  relics  of  barbarism.  If  any  one 
loves  office  more  than  justice,  his  church  more  than  truth,  popular 
favor  more  than  the  cultivation  and  development  of  his  faculdes, 
these  are  natural  and  reasonable  grounds  for  considering  him  an  in- 
ferior character,  but  dissent  from  our  theories  or  tastes  should  in  no 
measure  diminish  our  respect  for  the  dissenter.  The  spirit  which 
leads  one  to  despise  another  for  differing  with  him,  is  the  same  which 
has  in  uncivilized  times  made  stranger  and  enemy  synonymous,  and  is 
essentially  a  barbarous  spirit,  and  its  prevalence  proves  that  we,  too, 
are  but  novices  and  beginners  in  civilization.  It  is  easy  to  respect 
the  power  and  success  which  accords  with  our  own  aspirations,  it  is 
more  difficult,  but  not  less  necessary,  for  us  to  learn  to  respect  the 
power  which  destroys  our  illusions,  and  the  tastes  which  shock  our 
prejudices. 

Nathan  N.  Withington. 


WHAT    ABOUT    THE    GIRLS  ? 

THE  ghost  of  the  Democratic  party  is  laid.  The  everlasting 
Negro  has  found  his  level.  There  needs  no  voice  from  heaven 
to  tell  us  that  in  a  very  few  years,  two  or  three  at  most,  the  blackest 
negro  man  in  the  United  States,  if  he  be  but  of  sound  mind,  will 
march  up  and  deposit  his  ballot,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  fiercest 
negro-hater.  The  Chicago  Itmes,  most  influential,  for  good  or  bad, 
of  all  the  Democratic  papers  in  the  West,  boldly  accepts  what  it  can- 
not prevent,  and  the  sign  of  the  Times  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
the  times. 

The  negro  question  is  practically  settled  for  all  time.  After  the 
negro.  Woman.  Politicians  will  soon  have  to  look  about  them  for  a 
new  catch-word,  and  what  yeast  so  capable  of  brewing  a  ginger-pop- 
tempest  as  the  woman  question  ?  Maybe  the  next  test  oath  of  that 
party  which  has  ever  been  true  to  the  cowardly  instinct  of  old-fogyism 
will  be  —  Anti- Woman  Suffrage. 

It  will  come.  Legislators  are  deciding  that  a  negro  is  not  to  be 
denied  his  birth-right  because  circumstances  have  made  him  weak 
and  ignorant,  .and  for  the  same  reason,  trooping  square  on  the  heels 
of  the  negro,  come  the  women.  So  that  political  stumpers,  small  and 
great,  may  as  well  set  about  studying,  in  its  various  aspects,  the  ques- 
tion : 

What  about  the  Girls  1 

But  it  was  not  of  the  political  bearings  of  this  inquiry  that  I  was 
thinking,  in  the  beginning;  though,  whenever  one  thinks  about 
women  at  all,  he  is  sure  to  come  round  to  that  point,  finally.  A  sol- 
dier's daughter  asked  the  question,  in  the  first  place.  Asked  it,  not 
about  women's  voting,  but  in  behalf  of  the  many  thousand  fatherless 
daughters  of  Union  soldiers.  You  know  that  a  number  of  soldiers 
who  perished  in  the  late  war,  were  unhappy  enough  to  leave  behind 
them  —  daughters.  It  is  a  misfortune,  to  be  sure,  that  daughters  are 
ever  bom  to  anybody,  and  those  fathers  who  felt  obliged  to  die  in 
the  Union  Army,  were  especially  unfortunate  whose  children  were  of 
the  weaker  sex.  But  unhappily,  that  misfortune  is  now  beyond 
remedy ;  the  girls  are  here.  And  being  here,  certainly  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  either  because  they  are  here,  or  because  they  are 
daughters,  they  cannot  reasonably  be  blamed  for  the  human  weak- 
ness of  wishing  to  live  and  be  educated.  The  wish  is  inconvenient, 
but  it  is  scarcely  unnatural.  They  are  very  sorry  indeed  to  trouble 
you,  but  being  obliged  to  do  so,  they  would  remind  you  that  God 
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makes  as  many  girls  as  boys,  and  that  there  are  just  as  many  sol- 
dier's daughters  as  soldier's  sons.  Quite  as  many,  but  for  the  edu- 
cation of  soldier's  daughters  Gift  Enterprises  have  made  no  provisioa 
Soldier's  daughters  are  left  as  destitute,  as  homeless,  as  soldier's  sons. 
In  the  grand  struggle  for  life,  the  chances  are  already  ten  to  one 
against  the  girls,  and  in  favor  of  the  boys,  —  you  are  educating  the 
boys  alone,  and  making  it  a  hundred  to  one.  A  boy  without  educa- 
tion, money,  or  friends,  may,  if  he  is  active  and  energetic,  soon  obtain 
all  three ;  a  girl  cannot.  Give  a  girl  the  most  varied  cultivation  mod- 
em times  can  afford  her,  let  her  have  every  advantage  on  her  side, 
and  even  then,  if  she  have  her  own  living  to  make,  the  prospect  ahead 
of  her  is  bad  enough,  God  knows !  but  leave  her  in  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  and  scarcely  the  arm  of  an  angel  can  save  her  from  pov- 
erty and  sin.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  society  is 
arrayed  as  the  natural  enemy  of  a  woman  who  works?  for  her  bread. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  our  glorious  civilization  to  throw  every  possible 
difficulty  and  danger  in  the  way  of  a  woman's  honest  labor.  So  that, 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  our  lives,  you  and  I  have  heard  good 
women  exclaim  in  their  gnawing  bitterness  :  *^  It  is  better  to  be  bom 
a  dog  than  a  woman ! "     Poor,  poor  girls  I 

If  then,  in  the  education  of  soldier's  children,  there  should  be  any 
distinction  of  sex,  humanity  would  seem  to  dictate  :  Help  the  weaker 
side.  The  stronger  can  take  care  of  itself.  At  least,  help  them 
equally.  Help  them  equally!  You  appeal  to  the  people  through 
pinch-beck  Gift  Enterprises  to  educate  the  sons  of  soldiers.  You 
establish  military  institutes  where  the  sons  of  the  boys  in  blue  may 
obtain  a  fine  education  gratuitously.  In  most  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, all  through  the  Northern  States,  soldiers  and  soldier's  sons  may 
dead-head  their  way  through  college.  It  is  well.  But  what  about 
soldier's  daughters  ?  Women  have  helped  to  found  military  institutes 
for  the  sons  of  officers  and  privates,  but  has  woman  or  man  yet  estab- 
lished a  school  for  tl)eir  daughters  >  It  is  time  to  ask  this  question. 
There  was  a  Union  soldier  killed  at  Chickamauga.  More  than  one 
soldier  perished  there,  and  more  than  one  poor  soldier,  but  when  this 
soldier  entered  the  Union  ranks  to  die,  to  die  for  you  and  me,  friend, 
he  left  at  home  five  little  daughters  dependent  upon  him  for  bread. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  die,  for  he  was  a  brave  man.  But  one  thing 
troubled  him.  When  his  soul  would  have  gone  peacefully  to  the 
other  shore,  one  earthly  care  held  it  back.  And  while  his  tongue  was 
stiffening,  and  the  darkness  gathering  over  his  mortal  eye,  he  sent 
this  message  home : 

"  Educate  our  five  little  girls." 
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It  was  a  dying  soldier's  last  request  of  his  country.  How  many  a 
sleeper  in  the  lonely  graves  all  over  the  South,  from  swamp  and  hill- 
side, and  from  the  great  waters,  would  echo  that  plaintive  message  : 
"  Educate  my  little  girls ^  Is  our  benevolence  so  hopelessly  one-eyed 
that  we  can  see  but  half  our  duty  ?  Are  our  hearts  paralyzed  on  one 
side,  so  that  we  can  feel  only  for  the  need  of  one  sex  ?  Soldiers  died 
to  secure  homes  for  us,  leaving  to  U9  a  sacred  charge,  the  charge  of 
bringing  up  their  children  as  themselves  would  have  done.  Do  you 
think  they  loved  their  sons  only  ?  Would  they  have  educated  their 
boys  alone,  leaving  their  daughters  starving  and  ignorant  ?  In  God's 
name,  no.  And  their  very  bones  will  cry  out  against  us,  if  we  so 
criminally  neglect  the  daughters  whom  they  loved  and  cared  for. 
Will  not  some  Christian  care  for  these  orphans  now  ?  Some  Chris- 
tian who  will  establish  a  school  where  soldier's  daughters  may  go, 
free  of  expense  ;  or  who  will  throw  open  to  them  the  doors  of  those 
schools,  such  as  they  are,  already  established.  For  ignorance  brings 
poverty,  and  poverty  brings  sin.  If  we  do  not  take  care  of  the  sol- 
dier's daughters,  scores  of  helpless  creatures  will  sink  into  infamy 
and  ruin.  And  we  shall  be  to  blame.  We  shall  be  to  blame,  if,  some 
day,  the  harlot  turns  upon  us  her  brazen  face,  and  says  :  *'  My  father 
died  for  you,  and  you  have  driven  me  to  shame." 

Dear  friends !     Remember  the  fatherless  little  girls. 

Somehow,  thinking  of  the  destitute  condition  in  which  so  many 
soldier's  daughters,  soldier's  wives,  and  soldier's  sisters  are  left,  sets 
one  to  musing,  rather  sadly,  of  certain  other  modifications  of  this 
woman  question.  For  one  thing,  it  sets  us  to  remembering  how  little, 
how  very  little,  room  for  a  woman  there  is  in  the  world.  A  poor 
woman,  I  mean.  The  employments  open  to  her  are  frightfully  few. 
She  may  teach  or  stitch,  nothing  more.  In  the  public  schools  of  even 
Western  cities,  there  are  twenty  applicants  for  every  vacancy.  Only 
one  can  be  successful,  and  meantime,  what  becomes  of  the  other 
nineteen  ?  In  the  department  of  needlework  the  overcrowding  is  so 
great  that  wages  are  sometimes  forced  down  to  a  dime  a  day.  The 
world  is  out  of  joint  somewhere.  Society  is  all  wrong,  or  God  made 
a  mistake,  —  a  fatal  mistake  in  allowing  any  women  to  be  born  poor, 
lliere  are  well-disposed  individuals  who  think  that  God  is  right  and 
society  wrong.  They  would  fain  set  society  right,  but  these  well- 
meaning  empirics  mistake  effects  for  causes,  and  dabble  only  with 
the  external  symptoms,  when  the  whole  social  body  needs  renovating 
from  within  and  without.  And  here  is  the  trouble  with  modern  re- 
form. It  sees  but  one  side  at  a  time,  and  that  side  is  unfortunately 
only  the  outside.     Those  well-disposed  persons  who  incline  to  think 
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that,  on  the  woman  question,  God  is  just,  and  society  unjust,  propose 
to  remedy  this  evil  of  starving  and  sinning  women,  by  throwing  open 
to  them  more  varied  occupation.  Give  up  to  women  all  the  lighter 
kinds  of  manual  labor,  type-setting,  clerking,  book-keeping,  telegraph- 
ing, and  copying,  say  they.  And  that  is  well.  But  listen.  Says  a 
good-natured  merchant :  "  I  hired  a  lot  of  girls  to  wait  on  customer 
in  my  store,  but  found  I  had  to  hire  an  extra  man  to  wait  on  ^thc 
girls."  Says  the  publisher :  *'  I  tried  the  experiment  of  woman-type- 
setting, but  had  to  give  it  up.  My  ladies  were  either  sick,  or  off 
visiting,  or  at  home  on  account  of  bad  weather,  two-thirds  of  the  time. 
Not  one  woman  in  five  hundred  is  steady  enough  and  healthy  enough 
to  work  at  type-setting."  (By  way  of  a  note  of  explanation  to  the 
foregoing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  several  young  women,  known  to 
the  writer  of  this  very  article,  tried  to  work  at  type-setting,  but  were 
obliged  to  give  up  because  they  were  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue.) 
So,  spite  of  the  efforts  of  well-disposed  individuals,  the  world  and  die 
women  are  nearly  as  much  out  of  joint  as  ever.  The  remedy  is 
partly,  to  be  sure,  in  giving  more  varied  employment  to  girls,  but  that 
will  never,  of  itself,  remove  the  evil,  while  the  physical  training  of  the 
sex  is  so  neglected.  Thin  boots,  tight  waists,  late  suppers,  and  mor- 
bid excitements  have  been  drummed  and  thrummed  into  our  heads, 
till  one  would  sooner  read  a  last  year's  almanac  than  anything  more 
on  that  theme.  But  reformers,  one-sided  still,  have  scarcely  said  a 
word  about  pure  exercise  of  muscle.  Muscle !  Women  have  none  I 
Take  away  the  cunning  devices  of  the  dressmaker,  and  of  many  a 
beautiful  American  lady  there  will  be  left  only  a  skin-covered  skele- 
ton. 

Physical  strength  is  a  glorious  thing.  We  are  mocking  at  God  for 
one  of  his  noblest  gifts  when  we  despise  it.  The  woman  who  can 
hold  a  twenty  pound  weight*  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  with  her  arm 
straight  out  from  her  body,  can  row  a  boat  or  swim,  swiftly  and 
gracefully,  or  better  still,  can  do  the  kitchen  work  of  a  whole  house- 
hold, is  more  to  be  envied  than  Helen  of  Troy.  It  is  better  to  be 
able  to  walk  ten  miles  without  fatigue,  than  to  speak  ten  languages. 
A  soul  is  of  no  account  in  this  world  without  a  body.  The  acquiring 
of  all  the  physical  strength  in  her  power  is  as  much  a  woman's  duty  as 
a  man's,  and  it  is  simpl/  idiotic  for  her  to  talk  of  coping  with  man  in 
even  the  lightest  employments,  until  she  attends  to  this  duty.  Until 
she  can  walk  a  mile  or  so  in  stormy  weather  as  in  fair,  let  her  not  ask 
for  herself  "  the  lighter  kinds  of  manual  labor."     It  is  nonsense. 

Physical  perfection  is  indeed  a  glorious  gift,  but  strength  and  beauty 
must  exist  together,  or  there  can  be  no  perfection.    A  beautifid  arm  is 
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lovely,  but  when  a  beautiful  arm  is  also  a  strong  arm,  it  is  splendid. 
A  beautiful  woman  is  fair,  but  when  her  soul's  casket  is  full  of  elec- 
tric life  and  power  in  its  every  fibre,  she  is  magnificent.  There  can 
be  no  true  physical  beauty  witliout  strength.  No  beauty  of  soul, 
either,  for  that  matter,  unless  one  can  be  crippled  in  the  spjne,  and 
turn  saint  With  one's  joints  in  their  normal  condition,  however,  it 
is  impossible  to  have  a  noble  soul  without  also  a  good  body.  The 
good  body  outside  must  take  care  of  the  noble  soul  inside,  and  if 
there  were  no  soul  at  all  in  the  question,  the  body  has  still  itself  to 
provide  for.  The  struggle  for  animal  life  is  a  battle  of  material  forces 
alone,  and  sickly  women  will  never  be  a  match  against  healthy  men. 
Those  cadaverous,  hystericky  creatures  who  seek  to  leave  the  old- 
fashioned  sphere,  may  as  well  go  back  and  stay  there.  The  working 
world  has  no  call  for  them,  with  their  puny  bodies.  No  matter  how 
strong  their  wills  are,  they  will  prove  but  stumbling-blocks  to  be- 
lievers. Take  an  average  city  girl,  with  her  weak,  white  hands,  her 
colds,  her  headaches,  her  nervousness,  her  everlasting  tendency  to 
''  burst  into  tears  "  at  any  moment,  and  what  does  she  amount  to, 
even  with  a  wealthy  "  pa  " }  What,  then,  will  become  of  this  helpless 
potato  sprout  when  turned  out  to  compete  with  an  active,  muscular 
boy  ?  Poor  little  potato  sprout  I  Who  would  be  free  must  firit  be 
strong.  If  the  mothers  of  feeble  girls  would  only  allow  them  to 
become  healthy,  instead  of  making  them  proper ! 

It  is  a  pleasure,  in  perusing  the  early  annals  of  the  Beecher  family, 
to  find  that  their  father  encouraged  his  sons  and  daughters  to  romp 
alike.  And  what  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  be  able  to  read  that  "  little 
Harriet "  was  the  biggest  romp  of  them  all.  And  that  other  Harriet, 
over  there  at  Rome,  she  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  papers  now 
and  then,  in  her  childhood  was  that  horror  of  all  modern  mothers,— 
a  regular  tom-boy.  One  would  not  mind  having  a  few  more  Harriets, 
even  though  they  were  every  one  romps.  For  all  human  excellence, 
of  what  nature  soever,  depends  upon  the  application  of  that  golden 
saying  of  the  ancients  —  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  And  if 
women  desire  to"  be  a  stronger  force  in  the  world,  let  them  take  the 
first  step  to  that  end  by  obtaining  more  bodily  force. 

So  much  for  one  part  of  the  woman  question.  You,  gentlemen, 
will  be  called  upon  to  answer  the  political  part  of  it,  soon.  The 
question  will  be  asked  you,  whether,  because  man  has  undoubtedly  a 
physical  advantage  over  woman,  it  be  reasonable,  it  be  right,  to  ex- 
tend the  domain  of  that  advantage  into  a  realm  where  it  certainly 
has  no  business,  and  cramp  woman  mentally.  Whether  an  argu- 
ment drawn  from  mere  brute  strength  of  body,  can,  with  any  shadow 
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of  justice,  be  applied  to  that  immortal  part  wfaichy  it  is  man's  prood- 
est  boast  and  highest  hope  to  assert,  exists  independently  of  and  be- 
yond the  body.  Whether,  because  among  brutes  the  stronger  animal 
continually  preys  upon  the  weaker,  it  follows  that  mankind  are  also 
only  beasts  who  walk  upon  their  hind  feet,  and  that  the  stronger  ani- 
mal, man,  shall  forever  control  and  make  laws  for  the  weaker  animal 
woman.  And  if  mankind  are  only  vertebrates,  who  can  without  diffi- 
culty preserve  their  equilibrium  upon  their  hind  legs,  then  pray  don't 
disturb  this  woman  question.  What  is,  is  right  If,  however,  yon 
believe  that  the  Man  lives  after  the  beast  dies,  it  might  not  be  time 
wasted  to  give  a  few  sober  thoughts  even  to  the  ridiculous  topnc  of 
woman's  rights. 

It  is  easy  for  every  human  being,  except  him  whose  prejudices 
make  him  like  the  eyeless  fish  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  to  see  how  the 
condition  of  woman  has  become  exactly  what  it  is.  Physical  force 
has  ruled  the  world  in  all  ages.  Man  in  his  savage  state,  recognized 
no  other.  Woman's  body  is  weak,  therefore  she  has  been  unable  to 
take  her  own  part  in  the  conflict  of  matter  with  matter.  Her  body  is 
weaker  than  man's,  therefore  she  had  no  equal  start  in  the  race,  from 
the  very  beginning.  And  some  nations,  arguing  from  her  physkal 
inferiority,  to  the  present  day  even,  deny  her  a  soul.  It  is  only  carry- 
ing the  argument  drawn  from  physical  force  to  its  proper,  legitimate 
conclusion.  The  civilized  American  denies  woman  her  social  and 
political  rights  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  that  the  half-civilized 
Turk  denies  her  a  soul.  It  is  merely  physical  force  holding  its  own, 
that  is  all.  It  has  ruled  heretofore,  and  just  so  long  as  political  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  favor  of  the  physically  strong,  against  the  physi- 
cally weak,  just  so  long  are  we  savage  still.  As  long  as  women  and 
negroes  are  denied  any  rights  which  the  white  male  claims  exclusively 
fqr  himself,  it  will  still  be  only  the  strong  brute  subjugating  the  weak 
one.  The  weak  brute  has  been  allowed  no  voice  in  the  laws  which 
govern  her,  no  appeal,  even  to  God,  from  the  absolute  verdict  of  her 
master,  man.  Her  only  desirable  good,  in  all  time,  has  been  her 
body,  and  that  but  while  it  was  beautiful.  An  ovcft-ruling  physical 
force,  until  very  recently,  has  denied  her  even  the  existence  of  an 
intellect,  which,  forbidden  an  honest  development,  has  taken  upon 
itself  such  development  as  it  might.  Do  not  blame  women  if  they 
occasionally  overreach  you  by  that  sly  cunning  which  is  ever  the  ref- 
uge of  the  weak.  An  intellect  which  is  denied  an  honest  exercise 
will  be  very  apt  to  exercise  itself  dishonestly.  Exactly  as,  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  America,  certain  infamous,  wire-pulling  women 
are  doing  at  this  very  moment,  in  our  National  Capitol.     It  is  a  des- 
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picable  thing ;  but  it  is  what  you  must  expect.  Depend  upon  it, 
gentlemen,^you  may  shut  thexioors  of  politics^  and  padlock  them,  but 
spite  of  your  teeth,  women  will  still  have  their  fingers  in  your  political 
pie.  The  cunning  of  a  woman  is  the  same  kind  as  that  which  charac- 
terizes the  negro  slave,  for  it  is  still  the  woman  and  the  negro  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  only  that  the  negro  bids  fair  to  be  emancipated 
first.  No  wonder  woman  is  cunning.  For  her  it  has  been  taxation 
without  representation  since  the  world  began.  Feeling  her  way  with 
most  of  her  mental  faculties  blindfolded,  through  all  time,  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  there  should  appear  to  be  sex  in  intellect,  but  that  the 
weaker  sex  should  have  any  intellect  at  all. 

Argument  building  is  easy.  And  arguments  founded  upon  the 
present  condition  of  things  are  easier  built  than  any  other.  Upon 
the  foundation  of  what  always  has  been,  men  build  the  superstructure 
of  what  should  be.  Women's  intellect  is  different  from  men's,  inferior 
to  it,  they  say.  It  is  the  old  fallacy  that  physical  arguments  have  any 
force  vthen  applied  to  mind.  As  well  assert  that  the  Big  Man  in  the 
side-show  of  a  menagerie  has  the  strongest  mind  in  the  world,  because 
he  happens  to  be  two  feet  taller  than  other  men.  Woman's  mind  is 
at  present  mostly  what  man's  overruling  bone  and  muscle  have 
made  it,  artificially  developed  in  many  respects.  Yet  to  this  artifir 
cial  development  triumphantly  points  the  purblind  old. fogy,  and  says :: 
This,  that,  and  the  other  is  woman's  nature.  Says  the  purblind  old 
fogy  further :  Woman  jumps  at  conclusions.  Her  light,  and  flexible 
intellect  cannot  bear  the  fatigue  that  a  man's  can.  Her  pretty,  deli- 
cate mind  is  not  capable  of  reasoning  upon  profound  questions  of 
law  and  science.  Sir,  how  do  you  know  of  what  she  is  capable,  until: 
you  give  her  opportunity  to  show  you  t  Continues  the  old  fogy  :  If 
women  stood  upon  just  the  same  ground  as  we  men,  we  men  would 
lose  all  that  tender  pity  and  chivalrousness,  which  we  now  feel  for 
theii-  helplessness.  Says  Mary  Wollstonecraft :  "  I  have  seldom  seen 
much  compassion  excited  by  the  helplessness  of  women,  unless  they 
were  fair."  But  women  cannot  comprehend  great  subjects.  Don't 
you  see  how  they  are  continually  fretting  themselves  over  small 
things  ?  We  aqswer  :  Give  us  the  right  to  fret  ourselves  over  large 
ones.  Finally,  by  way  of  a  clincher,  the  fogy  offers  this :  But  it  is 
not  for  woman's  highest  happiness  to  have  a  political  existence.  A 
true  woman  does  not  desire  it.  She  would  be  utterly  wretched  to 
have  the  rights  of  men*  thrust  upon  her  delicate  shoulders^  Yea, 
verily  I  But  never  having  had  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  a 
woman  yourself,  how  can  you  say  what  is  for  her  highest  happiness  ? 
I  wish  that  you,  and  such  as  you,  could  be  compelled  by  some 
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metempsychosis,  to  turn  woman  for  three  dajrs,  that  you  might,  just 
for  three  days,  look  fropi  a  woman's  point  of  view.  It  would  be  ao 
eye-opener  to  you,  possibly. 

For  perfect  culture,  perfect  freedom  is  necessary,  says  the  greatest 
living  logician.  A  human  being  cannot  reach  his  highest  develop- 
ment while  cramped  in  either  soul  or  body.  Now,  are  women,  or 
are  they  not,  human  beings?  For  diis  is  the  question.  The  law 
shirks  the  answer,  at  present,  and  in  a  measure  places  woman  on  a 
level  with  lunatics  and  idiots.  But  if  they  are  neither,  if^  on  the  con: 
trary,  they  are  whole  human  beings,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
just,  we  protest  both  against  the  sort  of  half-idiotic  existence  under 
the  law,  and  against  being  either  cramped  or  stretched  upon  the  Pro- 
custean  bedstead  of  prejudice.  If  we  are  human  beings,  we  ask  for 
a  life  political  and  civil,  not  as  a  favor,  nor  a  charity  from  die  hands 
of  man,  but,  going  back  to  the  immutable  principles  of  right,  which 
are  older  than  man,  older  than  mother  earth  herself,  we  ask  for  one 
half  of  God's  creatures,  that  which  the  other  half  now  appropriates 
to  itself. 

For  God  made  us  all. 

**  To  see  one  half  of  the  human  race  excluded  by  the  other  from 
all  participation  of  government,  is  a  phenomenon  that,  according  to 
abstract  principles,  it  is  impossible  to  explain."  To  these  abstract 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  we  appeal.  We  argue  that  one  indi- 
vidual is  born  with  the  same  inalienable  rights  as  another  individual, 
independently  of  the  question  of  sex.  That  every  soul  has  an  equal 
claim  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  whether  accident 
has  placed  that  soul  in  a  man's  or  a  woman's  body.  And  if  a  woman 
were  but  three  removes  above  an  idiot,  the  argument  would  hold  just 
as  strong.  It  is  no  question  of  inferiority  or  superiority  of  intellect, 
but  a  question  of  eternal  justice.  As  to  what  woman  mi^t,  or  might 
not  do  in  the  realm  of  intellect,  there  can  be  no  discussion,  for  she 
has  never  been  allowed  equal  opportunities  with  man.  God  may 
have  filled  in  a  woman's  head  half  with  sawdust,  while  he  gave  her 
hrother  pure  brain,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  he  did  not.  Woman 
may  be  mentally  inferior  to  man,  or  she  may  not  be.  Nobody 
knows,  and  nobody  need  care.  If  her  mind  be  indeed  weaker  than 
man's,  so  much  the  more  does  she  stand  in  need  of  all  her  rights.  If 
she  be  unable  to  fall  into  line  with  man  in  that  time-honored  mili- 
tary step,  called  by  college  freshmen,  the  march  of  mind,  so  much  the 
more  do  magnanimity,  and  that  chivalrousness  whereof  the  mascu- 
line gender  vaunt  themselves,  cry  out :  let  us  give  her  every  help  in 
our  power.    "  Women  are  all  fools^  —  'em,"  a  certain  profane  old 
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sinner  is  in  the  habit  of  saying.  **  They  *re  all  fools,  but  I  believe  ir 
giving  them  all  the  rights  you  can.  Let  'em  have  all  the  rights  they 
want,  and  more  too,  and  then  they  won't  have  as  much  sense  as  men 
have.''  That  is  it.  Give  women  politically,  educationally,  and  social- 
ly, the  same  rights  as  men,  lift  them  out  of  the  dwariing  atmosphere 
of  prejudice,  and  then,  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  two,  you  may,  if 
you  like,  compare  the  intellectual  capacities  of  men  and  women.  But 
in  the  name  of  common  honesty,  don't  go  to  doing  it  now.  Give  wo- 
men liberty  and  they  will  quickly  find  their  level.  If  man  be  innately 
superior,  let  woman  have  all  the  cultivation  in  the  world,  and  he  will 
still  be  innately  superior.  If  man  really  have  a  divine  right  of  intel- 
lect, it  needs  not  to  be  so  jealously  guarded.  It  will  speak  for  itself 
But  if  it  should  happen  that  he  have,  after  all,  no  such  divine  right, 
then,  of  a  surety,  he  has  no  business  to  claim  it  No  business  at  all, 
and  the  sooner  the  usurper  is  flung  from  his  throne,  the  better.  But 
for  the  present  women  claim  nothing  as  to  what  they  have  done  or 
can  do.  They  seek  but  the  privilege  of  fairly  testing  the'  question 
whether  woman  is  to  "lag  behind  man  through  all  eternity."  The 
question  whether  God  has  made  sex  in  intellect,  and  whether  man 
should  make  sex  in  morality. 

So,  conservative  friend,  we  ask  you  now  to  think  of  this  woman 
question.  Think  of  it  calmly  and  thoughtfully.  Weigh  all  the  pros 
and  cons  carefully.  And  as  you  value  everlasting  justice,  we  ask  you 
to  remember  that  prejudice  is  not  argument  Perhaps  you  will  say : 
I  admit  your  claims  in  the  abstract,  but,  somehow,  I  have  a  feeling 
which  makes  me  shrink  from  seeing  my  wife  or  daughter  at  the  bal. 
lot-box.  But  we  ask  you  to  remember  in  all  grave  earnestness,  that 
your  particular  "  feelings  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  To 
remember  that  mere  feelings  are  not  seldom  only  the  offspring  of 
blind  prejudices.  And  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  you  the 
fact  that  nine  tenths  of  those  who  name  themselves  "  conservative," 
invariably  substitute  prejudice  for  argument  It  is  thus  that  the 
Southerner  argues  for  degrading  the  negro.  I  hate  a  nigger,  there- 
fore he  is  inferior  to  me.  I  hate  a  nigger,  therefore  he  has  no 
rights  which  I  am  bound  to  respect.  I  hate  a  nigger,  therefore  he 
shall  be  my  bond-servant  With  him,  proposition,  argument,  conclu- 
sion and  all  are, —  "  I  hate  a  nigger."  Only  that  and  nothing  more. 
We  ask  you  to  look  to  it  that  your  arguments  against  our  claims 
amount  to  something  more  than  —  **  I  detest  these  mannish  woman's- 
rights  agitators."  Do  not  forget  how  you  have  already  admitted 
that,  as  social  order  is  now,  men  certainly  have  the  best  of  it  in  this 
world.     How  you  said  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  fate  of  womaxv  wot 
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ir'    ^  4  physical  suffering  than  man,  but  also  to  endure 

,d  subject  to  him  as  regards  mental  development 
>rgotten  how  you  once  remarked  that  you  thought. 
ist  be  some  compensation  to  women  in  the  next 
p  for  their  disadvantages  in  this.  It  was  the  only 
_  I  could  reconcile  your  reverence  for  justice  with  your 

reverence  .^  .  istom.  Maybe  there  will  be  a  bit  of  extra  glory  for 
us  in  that  good  world.  Perhaps  up  in  heaven  woman  will  have  man 
under  her  thumb.  Besides  being  most  beautiful  poetical  justice,  it 
would  be  an  immense  satisfaction  to  some  of  us.  But  sir,  if  it  is  all 
the  same  to  you,  we  would  rather  have  our  rights  here.  We  are 
better  acquainted  in  this  world  than  in  any  other.  And  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  that  you  should  compare  us  to  the  muck-raker  in  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  if^  instead  of  holding  in  reserve  for  us  heavenly 
laurels,  you  will  give  us  a  little  more  room  upon  earth.  It  is  not, 
to  you,  such  a  very  great  thing  that  we  ask,  though  to  us  it  is  "  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Much  of  the  present  article  pretends  to  be  only  the  merest  re-hash 
of  certain  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  arguments.  Indeed,  whoever 
takes  up  this  theme  of  equ§d  rights,  cannot  choose  but  say  much. 
that  she  has  already  said,  for  her  book  covers  the  whole  ground,  and 
covers  it  well,  to  the  last  inch.  Written  seventy-five  years  ago,  as  it 
was,  there  is  not  a  line  in  it  which  will  not  apply,  with  double  empha- 
sis, to  our  times,  for  liberty,  even  in  America,  has  not  progressed  so 
very  far,  in  seventy-five  years.  Thoughtful,  earnest,  and  logical,  in 
the  days  when  women  were  denied  ability  to  comprehend  logic,  this 
admirable  book  may  well  be  commended  to  the  severe  study  of  those 
women  who,  by  their  assertive  rant  and  shrill  declamation,  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  true  cause  which  they 
advocate.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  improve  upon  Mary  Woll- 
sionecraft.  Almost  the  first,  she  is  certainly  the  ablest  advocate  of 
her  own  sex  that  woman  has  ever  had.  After  seventy-five  years,  she 
still  speaks  for  us  better  than  any  of  us  can  speak  for  ourselves. 

It  is  no  longer  only  the  traditional  spinster  with  spectacles  and 
blue  cotton  umbrella,  who  is  pining  for  her  "  spear."  Not  alone  the 
angular  female  woman  of  the  comic  papers,  who,  because  she  cannot 
have  a  husband,  wants  a  vote,  is  now  the  Woman's  Rights  Advocate, 
but  the  women  of  widest  cidjture  and  highest  refinement  in  England 
and  America,  are  knocking  at  doors  heretofore  closed  against  them. 
Women  too,  amply  supplied,  both. as  to  quantity  and  quality,  with 
that  masculine  appendage  —  a  husband.  Thoughtful,  gifted  men, 
are  likewise  taking  up  the  cause  of  woman,  and  among  men,  with 
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unspeakable  joy  and  pride,  we  claim  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all, 
John  Stuart  Mill  the  Just.  And  white-haired  old  matrons  who  have 
lived  long  and  suffered  long,  are  praying  that  they  may  yet  live  until 
the  time  when  women  will  vote. 

And  woman  will  vote.   .I^^'Vrritten  in  the  book  of  destiny.     The 
right  of  suffrage  will  (T  .er  as  surely  as  to  the  African.    A  little 

more  of  labor,  and  of  the  ^k.  Ang  which  is  harder  than  the  labor,  then 
it  will  come.  Suffrage  for  woman  now  seems  nearer  than  suffrage 
for  the  negro  seemed,  five  years  ago.  Without  one  smooth-flowing 
period  or  bombastic  flourish,  it  is  enough  to  say  only :  Women  will 
vote.  All  the  fogies  in  the  United  States  cannot  prevent  it  much 
longer.  Neither  will  the  day  wherein  women  vote  inaugurate  the 
reign  of  chaos.  That  day  will  see  masculine  stockings  as  well- 
mended,  masculine  dinners  as  neatly  cooked,  and  babies  as  tenderly 
cared  for  as  they  are  to-day.  Woman  will  still  be  womanly.  And 
from  the  presence  of  a  pure  woman,  rowdyism  will  flee  as  from  the 
pestilence,  exactly  as  it  does  to-day.  Woman  will  vote,  sooner  or 
later.  Oppose  it  if  you  wish ;  it  may  be  a  consolation  to  you  to  put 
it  off  a  little  longer,  but  spite  of  you  and  your  efforts,  it  will  come  to 
pafts.    You  may  be  sure  of  that    Therefore,  O  conservative  !  .  .  .  , 

Accept  the  inevitable,  and  don't  fret 

Eliza  Archard. 
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CENTRAL  axis,  pole  of  pole, 
Central  orb  and  goal  of  goal, 
Worship,  to  whose  sovereign  end 
All  the  spirit's  uses  tend. 
Taught  of  her  high  mystery, 
Perfect  will  the  man-child  be. 
Not  with  sorrow,  not  with  moan 
Comes  the  soul  unto  her  own ; 
Not  with  sounding  steps  of  thunder, 
Not  with  flaming  looks  of  fire, 
But  with  calm  delight  and  wonder. 
Simple  hope  and  sweet  desire. 
Then  through  ali  the  motions  stealing 
Of  the  manifold  existence. 
Ever  lifting,  soothing,  healing. 
Love  attunes  each  thought  and  feeling 
Unto  patience  and  persistence. 


KLEANTHfes. 

MORE  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  appearance  of  him 
whose  birth  we  count  the  ages  by,  at  a  time  when  the  great 
names  in  Greek  philosophy  belonged  to  men  dead^  and  when  Chris- 
tianity, with  its  immense  dreams  of  hope  and  fear,  had  not  yet  b^;an 
to  ravage  and  distract  men's  minds,  there  came  into  the  world  a  man 
whose  lot  it  was,  while  he  lived,  to  be  called  "  The  Ass,"  and  after- 
wards to  be  well-nigh  forgotten,  unobserved  in  the  glare  of  more  pre- 
tentious names.  And  yet,  well  considered,  this  man's  life  was  one  of 
the  noblest  that  ever  was  lived  —  a  whole  life,  lived  in  "God-like 
Grecian  wise,"  full  of  noble  purpose,  laborious  effort,  and  self-deny- 
ing deeds. .  Altogether  the  life  of  a  hero,  one  who  looked  trustfully 
up  to  heaven  for  approval,  and  walked  with  the  earth  underneath  his 
feet,  royally  treading  it  down. 

What  we  know  of  the  life  of  Kleanthfts  is  littie  —  only  just  enough 
to  make  us  long  to  know  more.  He  was  bom  at  Assos,  in  the  Troad, 
in  a  land  of  sunshine  and  fresh  breezes  from  mountain  and  sea. 
Behind  the  city  lay  a  chain  of  hills  belonging  to  the  Taurus  Range ; 
before  it  stretched  an  arm  of  the  much-plunging,  purple  sea,  sung  of 
by  Homer  ages  before.  Far  away  beyond  the  hills  might  be  seen 
the  land  of  legend  and  song,  the  place  of  "  windswept  Ilion,"  where 
long  ago  —  who  could  even  then  tell  how  long  ?  —  Europe  fought  with 
Asia  for  ten  years,  vanquished  her,  and  robbed  her  of  the  sceptre  of 
civilization.  In  the  town  itself  Aristotle  had  once  resided,  when  the 
guest  of  his  friend  Hermeias,  prince  of  Atarneus  and  Assos.  To 
these  things  KleanthSs,  as  he  grew  from  childhood  to  boyhood,  and 
from  boyhood  to  manhood,  was  not  insensible.  Healthy  and  strong 
of  limb,  he  was  fond  of  exertion,  eager  for  feats  of  strength,  and  un- 
wearied in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  objects.  To  pass  the  day  in 
the  palaestra,  unencumbered  by  dress,  and  exposed  to  the  free  sun- 
shine and  the  wind,  was  his  especial  delight.  And  so  it  was  that,  in 
order  to  indulge  his  taste  for  free  movement  and  energetic  action, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  against  the  poverty  which  had  been 
his  inheritance,  he  became  a  professional  pugilist  —  an  instructor  in 
the  noble  art  of  self-defence.  Poor  KleanthSs  I  the  winds  that  had 
swept  the  site  of  fallen  Ilion  had  whispered  to  him  of  the  great  bodily 
feats  of  the  heroes  that  had  once  come  to  do  battle  from  the  land  of 
the  setting  sun.  As  a  boy,  he  had  longed,  as  a  man,  he  had  done 
what  he  could,  to  be  like  these,  the  noblest  examples  of  heroism  he 
was  yet  able  to  imagine.  That  man's  life  is  always  perfect,  who 
strives  after  the  noblest  he  knows. 
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But  KleantMs  had  something  more  about  him  to  develop  besides, 
his  body.  There  were  people  living  at  Assos  who  had  seen  Aristotle, 
could  tell  where  he  lived,  how  he  studied  and  experimented,  perhaps 
also  how  he  nobly  braved  the  obloquy  and  scorn  of  the  "  respectable'* 
world  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  his  slain  friend,  Hermeias.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Kleanthds,  as  he  grew  to  full  manhood,  longed  to  visit 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  the  cradle  of  science,  the  home  of  phi- 
losophy, and  the  heaven  of  art.  So,  one  day,  he  bade  farewell  to 
Assos,  took  ship,  crossed  the  many-isled  i^gsean,  —  the  Atlantic  of 
those  days,  —  and  arrived  safely  in  one  of  the  harbors  of  Athens, 
with  the  large  sum  of  four  drachmae  —  about  a  dollar  paper  money 
—  in  his  pocket  I  But  the  pocket  and  the  dollar  belonged  to  Klean- 
th^,  the  wrestler,  a  man  who,  unlike  Wallenstein  and  many  besides, 
could  not  only  wrestle  with  visible  things,  but  had  no  fear  ef 
doing  battle  with  "  the  mean  and  common,  the  things  of  the  eternal 
yesterday.**  So,  as  Laertius  says,  "he  turned  bravely  to  philoso- 
phy." He  became  a  pupil  of  Zeno,*  whose  lectures  he  attended 
with  great  assiduity ;  but  not  having  money  to  spend  upon  note* 
paper,  he  was  obliged  to  scrawl  his  notes  of  his  master's  discourses 
upon  old  bones  and  broken  crockery.  For  nineteen  years  he  con-* 
tinued  Zeno's  pupil.  His  intellectual  powers,  having  probably  re- 
ceived small  training  in  his  early  years,  were  none  of  the  most  acute ; 
so  slow  indeed  was  he  of  apprehension,  that  his  fellow  disciples 
dubbed  him  "  The  Ass,"  which  only  drew  from  the  wrestler  the  mild 
remark,  that  his  back  was  strong  enough  to  bear  anything  Zeno  put 
upon  it  What  were  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  these  wits  to  him  ?  They 
could  not  damp  his  perseverance,  nor  quench  his  soul's  desire  and 
aspiration  for  the  loftiest  of  human  attainments  —  nobleness  and 
knowledge.  In  the  great  hall  or  porch  where  Zeno  taught  was  the 
splendid  fresco  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  keeping  up  the  remem- 
brance of  men  who  had  fought  nobly  for  an  idea,  who  had  made 
Greece  free,  and  what  she  was.  Kleanthds  could  look  at  it,  and 
Miltiades,  Themistoklds,  Aristeid^s,  and  iEschylus  would  not  laugh 
at  him. 

But  during  all  these  nineteen  years  of  study,  how  did  he  get  his 
daily  bread?  Yes,  how?  The  question  puzzled  the  Areopagus. 
The  man  seemed  well  fed ;  his  body  was  in  good  condition ;  he  was 
never  known  to  beg;   his  days  were  all  given  to  study;  he  must 


*  He  is  said  to  have  studied  first  under  Krat^,  the  Cynic.  This  can  have 
lasted  only  for  a  brief  period,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  influence  on  his 
Ufe. 
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surely  get  his  living  dishonestly.  So  diey  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  them  and  give  an  account  of  the  means  whereby  he  obtained 
his  livelihood.  Not  spitefully  or  arbitrarily,  but  with  that  jealous 
care,  which  every  State  has  a  rigUt  to  exercise  over  the  morals  of  its 
citizens.  Kleanthds  duly  appeared  and  his  witnesses  with  him.  His 
story  was  simple  and  his  explanation  easy.  He  worked  all  night — 
drew  water  for  a  gardener.  When  other  men  were  going  to  feasts 
or  amusements  or  worse  things ;  when  the  sun  that  shines  at  Adiens 
as  nowhere  in  all  the  world,  was  going  down  in  a  pavilion  of  gold 
over  the  Western  sea,  Kleanth6s  would  lay  aside  his  potsherds  and 
his  bones,  arranging  them  carefully,  make  liis  tribonion  tight  round 
his  loins,  and  sally  forth  to  pass  the  night  with  the  stars  and  die 
flowers.  No  wonder  that  he  came  to  feel  that  there  was  but  one  law 
in  the  Universe,  and  that  law  benignant  No  wonder  that  he  wrote 
the  most  devotional  fragment  of  Antiquity.  How  could  he  help  it? 
There  he  stood  before  the  Areopagus,  the  very  incarnation  of  a  man, 
calm  and  terrible.  That  Herculean  arm,  and  that  fixed  steady  eye 
were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  There  was  a  pause  in  the  court  The 
members  turned  away  their  eyes  and  looked  at  each  other  in  amaze- 
ment and  wonder.  Could  the  story  be  true?  Look  at  the  man 
again,  and  doubt  it,  if  you  can.  It  was  natural  to  all  Greeks  to  ad- 
mire strong  men  and  heroic  deeds.  Could  nothing  be  done  for  this 
hero  ?  "  Let  us  see,"  said  the  President,  and  they  consulted.  A 
few  whispered  words,  and  the  old  gray  head  of  him  who  sat  in  the 
place  where  the  Goddess  of  wisdom  herself  once  sat  in  judgment, 
leant  forward  and  pronounced  sentence.  Kleanthes  should  have  ten 
minas  (a  litde  over  two  hundred  dollars  in  gold)  from  the  public 
treasury.  Not  a  large  sum,  surely,  but  given  with  a  heart)'  good  will ; 
for  Athens  knew  how  to  reward  men  for  being  great,  as  well  as  to 
punish  men  for  being  little.  No  wonder  if  great  men  were  common 
within  her  walls.  But  there  was  greater  wonderment  still  in  store 
for  the  Areopagus.  Kleanthes  did  not  want  the  ten  minae  —  he  did 
not  want  anything.  He  was  rich  —  richer  than  they  could  dream. 
So,  as  appreciating  their  kindness,  he  thanked  them  respectfully,  and 
walked  away,  down  Mars'  Hill,  and  along  the  agora,  till  he  came  to 
the  Painted  Porch  where  2^no  was  lecturing.  The  members  of  the 
Areopagus  would  have  something  to  think  about  that  night  Per- 
haps some  of  them  would  take  an  evening  walk  past  the  gardens 
where  Kleanthes  was  watering  his  plants.  And  the  story  lived. 
Well-nigh  three  hundred  years  after,  when  Paul  of  Tarsus  stood 
upon  the  same  spot,  preaching  strange  doctrines  that  were  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness,  he  could  not  help  referring  to  the  old  heathen 
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philosopher  —  *'  As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  Fo/  we 
are  also  his  ofii^ring."  Which  was  greater,  Luther  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  ox  Kleanthes  before  the  Areopagus  of  Athens  ? 

Time  passed  on.  Nineteen  years  had  fled,  since  Kleanthds  first 
came  to  Athens,  and  he  was  still  the  pupil  of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  Then 
Zeno  died,  and  the  man  who  had  been  nick-named  **  The  Ass,"  and 
"  The  Water-carrier,"  took  his  place.  He  would  mourn  for  his  mas- 
ter, but  rejoice  that  he  himself  was  now  in  a  position  in  which  he 
could,  without  restraint,  impart  to  others  the  fruits  of  a  life  rich  in 
experience  and  thought.  Therefore  he  labored  even  harder  than 
before,  earning  a  new  nick-name  —  a  flattering  one  this  time.  They 
called  him  the  second  Hercules,  and  spoke  respectfully  of  him. 
They  would  not  have  him  ridiculed.  Once  in  the  theatre,  before 
assembled  Athens,  the  actor  Sositheus  attempted  it.  The  audience 
began  to  laugh,  and  involuntarily  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Kleanth§s, 
who  was  present  Then  the  laughter  ceased,  and  every  face  grew 
awe-charmed.  There  he  sat,  full  in  view,  calm,  motionless,  and  god- 
like, as  a  statue  of  Hercules,  or  of  Jove  himself.  A  moment  of  dead 
silence,  and  then  one  long,  universal,  withering  hiss  told  that  to 
Athens  Kleanthes  silent  was  far  grander  and  more  eloquent  than 
Sositheus  speaking. 

Kleanthes  taught  Stoicism  for  forty  years,  adhering  mostly  to  die 
doctrines  of  Zeno.  Of  tenets  peculiar  to  himself  we  know  little. 
Zeno  had  said  that  a  man's  aim  ought  to  be  to  live  conformably. 
Conformably  to  what  ?  it  was  asked.  "  To  nature,"  answered  Klean* 
thes.  A  stroke  at  the  root  of  the  matter  surely.  He  held  that  all 
souls  were  immortal,  but  that  life  after  death  would  be  proportioned 
in  its  intensity  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  each  particular  soul. 
The  noblest  conception  of  immortality  hitherto,  and  the  kindliest,  I 
think.  Who  shall  say  it  is  false  ?  He  said  and  believed  that  pain 
was  not  an  evil,  but  a  blessing ;  and  was  amazed  at  his  fellow  disciple 
Diogenes,  of  H^rakleia,  for  apostatizing  from  Stoicism,  on  account 
of  sufferings  arising  from  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Although  he  wrote 
a  work  on  rhetoric,  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  awkward  lecturer. 
Like  Kant,  and  Hegel,  and  SchelUng,  and  Bentham  after  him,  he 
was  fond  of  new  and  barbarous  terms.  Yet  some  of  his  speaking 
must  have  been  telling,  if  we  may  judge  from  one  of  his  word-pictures 
of  which  the  substance  is  given  by  Cicero,  as  follows  :  —  "  He  used 
to  ask  his  audience  to  fancy  to  themselves  a  picture  of  PleasurCi 
arrayed  in  most  gorgeous  attire  and  regal  adornments,  sitting  on  a 
throne,  surrounded  by  the  Virtues  as  waiting-maids,  who  did  nothing 
else,  and  thought  they  had  no  other  duty  than  to  minister  to  Pleasure^ 
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and  ^rtiisper  in  her  ear  (if  such  a  thing  could  be  understood  in  a 
painting)  to  beware  of  imprudently  doing  anything  that  could  offend 
men  or  cause  them  pain.  We,  the  Virtues,  of  course  exist  for  no 
other  end  but  to  serve  thee :  we  have  no  other  office." 

Of  all  the  numerpus  prose  works  of  KJeanthds,  not  a  fragment 
remains.  Only  a  few  lines  of  poetry,  £brty«two  or  forty-three  in  all. 
What  these  are,  it  will,  I  think,  be  possible  to  judge  in  some  meas- 
ure correctly,  however  dimly,  from  the  following  attempt  at  a  trans- 
lation. 

I. 
Hvim  TO  JupmoL 

Most  glorious  of  all  the  Undying !  many-named  girt  round  with  awe, 
Jove,  author  of  Nature,  applying  to  all  things  the  rudder  of  the  law ; 
Hail  1  Hail  I  for  it  justly  rejoices  the  races  whose  life  is  a  span 
To  lift  unto  Tliee  their  voices  —  the  author  and  framer  of  man. 
For  to  us  Tliy  sons  didst  Thou  give  the  echo  of  speech  at  our  birth 
Ak>ne  of  the  things  that  live  and  mortal  move  upon  earth. 
Wherefore  thou  shait  hear  me  extolling  and  alway  singing  thy  praise. 
For  Thee  the  great  Universe  rolling  on  its  path  roimd  the  world  obeys, — 
Obeys  Thee  wherever  Thou  guidest  and  gladly  b  bound  in  Thy  bands ; 
So  great  is  the  power  Thou  confidest^  with  strong  immovable  hands. 
To  Thy  mighty  ministering  servant,  the  bolt  of  the  thunder  that  flies 
Two-edged  like  a  sword  and  fervent,  that  is  living  and  never  dies. 
All  Nature  in  fear  and  dismay  doth  quake  in  the  path  of  its  stroke, 
What  time  Thou  preparest  a  way  for  the  new  word  Thy  lips  have  spoke. 
That  blends  with  lights  smaller  and  greater,  and  pervadeth  and  thriUeth  all 

things. 
Such,  Jove,  is  Thy  power  and  Thy  nature,  in  the  Universe  highest  of 

kings. 
On  earth,  of  all  deeds  that  are  done,  O  God,  there  is  none  without  Thee, 
In  the  holy  sether  not  one,  nor  one  on  the  face  of  the  sea,  — 
Save  the  deeds  that  evil  men,  driven   by  their  own  blind  folly,  have 

planned: 
But  the  things  that  have  grown  uneven  are  made  even  again  by  Thy 

hand ; 
And  things  unseemly  grow  seemly,  the  unfriendly  are  friendly  to  Thee  ; 
All  things,  good  and  evil,  supremely  thou  hast  blent  into  one  by  decree. 
For  the  whole  thy  decree  is  one  ever,  a  word  that  endureth  for  aye. 
That  mortals  rebellious  endeavor  to  flee  from  and  shun  to  obey  : 
Ill-fated,  that,  worn  with  pron^ness  for  the  lordship  of  goodly  things, 
Neither  hear  nor  behold  in  its  oneness  the  law  that  Divinity  brings ; 
Which  these  with  reason  obeying  might  attain  unto  glorious  life. 
No  longer  aimlessly  strajring  in  the  ways  of  ignoble  strife  ; 
Dke  the  men  with  a  zeal  unblest,  that  are  wearied  with  pursuit  of  fame. 
Or  those,  with  a  baser  quest,  that  are  turned  to  lucre  and  shame. 
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There  are  men  too  that  pamper  and  pleasure  the  flesh  with  delicate 

stings, 
*  Yet  all  these  desire  beyond  measure  to  be  other  than  all  these  things. 

O  Jove,  All-giver,  dark-shrouded,  great  lord  of  the  thunderbolt's  breathy 
Deliver  the  men  that  are  clouded  with  ignorance  dismal  as  death. 
O  Father,  lUspel  from  thtW  soul  the  darkness,  and  grant  them  the  light 
OX  Reason,  thy  stay  when  the  whole  wide  worid  thou  rulest  with  right ; 
That  we,  being  honored,  may  honor  Thy  name  with  the  music  of  hymns, 
Extolling  the  deeds  of  the  donor,  unceasing,  as  rightly  beseems 
Mankind ;  for  no  worthier  trust  is  awarded  to  gods  or  to  man 
Than  forever  to  glory  with  justice  in  the  law  that  endures  and  is  one. 

II. 

And  guide  me,  Jove,  and  thou,  O  Fate  where'er 
My  path  is  foreordained  by  you :  for  I 
Will  follow  unresisting :  and  if  not, 
Rebellious  grown,  yet  shall  I  follow  still. 

The  latter  of  these  fragments  has  caused  Kleanthds  to  be  set  down 
as  a  fatalist.  Does  the  former  contain  no  reply  to  such  charge  ?  Is 
it  possible  to  put  in  words  a  stronger  assertion  of  tiie  inviolability  of 
Nature's  laws,  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  ?  Has  any  one 
yet  cleared  up  what  he  left  dark  ? 

Kleanthds  lived  till  past  the  age  of  eighty.  Being  afflicted  with  an 
ulcer,  he  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  fast  for  two  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  reused  to  eat,  remarking  that,  as  he  had  got 
thus  far  on  his  way  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  turn  back,  and 
have  to  undergo  the  labor  a  second  time.  He  died  of  voluntary 
starvation,  fearing  what  came  after  death  as  little  as  he  dreaded  deadi 
itself.    Death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory ! 

Looking  with  pity  upon  Stoicism  and  all  the  systems  of  those  old 
days,  by  which  men  -tried  to  live  and  make  life  beautiful,  we  think 
we  have  got  far  beyond  Kleandids,  and  can  learn  nothing  from  him. 
In  some  respects  it  may  be  true,  but  in  all  points  important  to  man 
as  man,  which  of  us  is  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  he  drank  of? 
which  of  us  is  baptized  with  the  baptism  wherewith  he  was  bap- 
tized? 

Tom  Davidson. 

*  There  is,  in  some  editions,  an  incomplete  line  inserted  here,  which  I  have  not 
translated.    It  adds  nothing  to  the  sense,  and  is  altogether  omitted  in  some  edi- 


INFIDELITY. 

WE  often  hear  people  talk  vaguely  and  angrily  about  this  or 
that  one  of  their  neighbors  being  an  infidel.  But  who  are 
the  infidels?  Now  the  answer  we  get  to  this  question  depends 
entirely  on  whom  we  put  it  to.  Ask  a  Jew  who  the  infidels  are.  He 
answers,  "  All  who  do  not  obey  every  precept  given  by  Moses,  and 
believe  all  the  traditions  of  the  elders."  Ask  a  Moslem  the  same 
question,  and  the  answer  is,  **  All  who  do  not  believe  in  Mohammed 
and  the  Koran.  The  Christians,  or  at  least,  many  who  profess  to  be 
such,  call  the  Moslems  and  Jews  infidels  and  unbelievers.  Moslems 
and  Jews  call  all  Christians  infidels  in  return.  But  ask  the  Christians 
of  different  sects  who  the  infidels  are  ?  One  answers,  ^  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  Blessed  Saints."  *^  No," 
says  another,  '*  the  infidels  are  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  the 
apostolic  succession  possessed  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 
'*  Not  at  all,"  says  a  third,  "  the  infidels  are  those  who  reject  the 
Trinity  and  the  Vicarious  Atonement"  "  Not  so  fast,"  says  a  fourth, 
"  the  infidels  are  people  like  Hume  and  Tom  Paine,  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  Parker  and  Emerson,  Mill  and  Colenso.  All  sound  Chris- 
tians agree  in  calling  these  men  and  all  who  think  like  them,  infidels, 
though  we  may  differ  as  to  whether  others  besides  are  infidels  or  not" 
But  why  are  fAose  men  called  infidels  ?  I  ask  again.  "  Why,  they  don't 
believe  in  God,"  is  the  indignant  answer,  "  they  are  all  atheists." 
These  men  I  have  named,  Hume  and  Paine,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
Parker  and  Emerson,  Mill  and  Colenso,  are  often  announced  in  a 
body  as  Atheists.  Buckle  and  Spinoza  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  same 
accusation.  Even  ministers,  and  Unitarian  ministers  too,  harangue 
publicly  against  the  Atheism  of  these  "  great  infidels,"  without  taking 
any  pains  to  find  out  what  their  views  really  are.  Yet  it  needs  but  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  writings  or  the  lives  of  these  "  great 
infidels  "  to  know  that  they  all  believed  in  God.  Many  a  fierce  bigot 
who  denounces  the  infidelity  and  atheism  of  Parker  and  Mill,  would 
find  his  whole  nature  regenerated  and  all  his  daily  life  transformed 
by  one  tenth  part  of  their  faith  in  the  loving  Father  whom  they  have 
seen  so  near  them.  If  any  man,  minister  or  layman,  sa)rs  that  these 
two  men,  or  the  other  eight  I  have  mentioned,  were  or  are  atheists, 
that  man  is  simply  a  liar.  He  has  broken  that  time-honored  com- 
mandment which  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
brethren."  And  yet,  how  shamelessly  the  pulpit  disseminates  these 
lying  slanders  1    Perhaps  of  all  the  ten,  Voltaire  had  the  least  faith 
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in  God.  But  even  he  had  enough  to  build  a  church  to  him,  and 
his  epitaph  commemorates  his  sturdy  avowal  of  his  faith.  On  Vol- 
taire's tombstone  stands  the  inscription,  "//  combattit  Us  athuSy^  and 
yet  illiterate  bigots  charge  him  with  holding  the  very  views  he  fought 
against  his  whole  life  long.  Urge  these  facts  on  our  bigot  and  he 
answers  :  "  Well,  perhaps  they  did  believe  in  God,  but  they  did  n't 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Voltaire,  at  least,  did  n't" 
But  on  the  receiving  tomb  in  the  public  cemetery,  of  the  city  of 
Mareitta,  Ohio,  stand  these  two  lines  of  Voltaire's  : 

*'  Sweet  friendship  leaves  her  natal  skies  our  pathway  to  illume, 
She  gives  to  life  its  sweetness,  and  survives  beyond  the  tomb." 

So  much  for  Voltaire.  Parker's  Sermon  on  Immortality  scarcely 
needs  a  reference.  The  other  eight  may  be  ranked  between  Voltaire 
and  Parker  in  their  views  of  the  future  life.  Why  call  these  men  In& 
dels,  then  ? 

"  But  at  least,"  answers  the  bigot,  "  they  did  not  believe  in  Christ.  ^ 
None  of  them  did."  Two  of  them,  Parker  and  Rousseau,  praised 
him  in  the  warmest  eulogies  ever  written.  But  before  we  can  decide 
whether  they  believed  in  Christ  or  not,  we  must  agree  about  what  be- 
lief in  Christ  really  means.  Ask  the  Christians  of  different  sects  as 
before.  "  Why,"  says  one,  "  you  must  believe  that  he  is  the  Second 
Person  in  the  Godhead."  "  No,"  says  another,  "  you  must  believe 
that  all  the  three  persons  are  contained  in  him  alone."  But  a  third 
says,  "  you  must  believe  that  his  blood  has  bought  salvation  for  all 
the  elect."  "  Not  at  all,"  interposes  a  fourth,  "salvation  is  given  to 
all  who  choose  to  accept  it  before  they  die,  and  to  nobody  else." 
"  God  forbid,"  shouts  a  fifth,  "  Salvation  through  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  given  to  all  mankind  as  soon  as  they  die,  Christians  and  unbeliev- 
ers, righteous  and  wicked  alike."  "  Stop,  stop,  you  are  all  wrong," 
says  a  sixth,  "  the  true  faith  in  Christ  is  to  believe  that  he  is  present 
in  his  Hesh  and  blood  in  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  as  duly 
consecrated  by  the  priests  of  his  Holy  Catholic  Church."  "  Kn^you 
are  wrong,  too,"  cries  a  seventh,  "  the  true  faith  is  to  believe  in  no 
rites  or  forms,  but  in  Jesus  only."  Before  we  charge  Parker  and 
Rousseau,  or  even  Voltaire  with  not  believing  in  Christ,  we  had 
better  agree  among  ourselves,  what  believing  in  Christ  really  means. 

But  perhaps  some  of  my  readers  are  already  saying  to  themselves, 
"  Why,  it  is  plain  enough.  The  infidels  are  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  miracles."  Here  at  last  we  come  to  a  charge  which  is,  in  part 
at  least,  true.  These  "great  infidels"  did  not  believe  in  the  miracles. 
Others,  however,  who  believe  that  many  miracles  have  occurredt  and 
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do  occur  daily,  tre  nevertheless  called  infidels.  I  mean  the  Spirit- 
ualists. So  disbelief  in  the  miracles  is  not  a  full  definition  of  infi- 
delity by  any  means.  But  passing  over  that,  what  do  you  mean  by 
belief  in  miracles  ?  What  miracles  must  I  believe  in  to  avoid  being 
called  an  infidel  ?  The  Jew  says  that  he  is  an  infidel  who  does  not 
accept  the  miracles  in  the  Talmud.  The  Moslem  again  charges  widi 
infidelity  those  who  reject  the  miracles  which  he  says  were  wrought 
by  Mohammed,  and  duly  recorded  by  eye  witnesses.  Then  again 
the  majority  of  Christians  say  that  all  are  infidels  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  miracles  of  the  Romish  saints,  in  St.  Patrick's  driving  all  the 
toads  and  snakes  out  of  Ireland,  St  Goar's  hanging  his  cloak  on  a 
sunbeam,  and  St  Dennis*  walking  about  after  he  was  beheaded,  with 
his  head  in  his  hand.  Disbelief  in  such  stories  was  once  thought  the 
most  blasphemous  infidelity.  And  again  others  tell  us  at  this  time 
that  we  must  believe  in  the  wonderful  cures  of  healing  mediums  and 
the  revelations  of  trance-speakers.  "  No,"  say  others,  **  You  must 
believe  the  miracles  in  the  Bible,  all  those,  and  those  only."  Many 
ministers  if  asked  to  declare  from  their  pulpits  what  miracles  should 
be  believed,  would  lay  their  hands  on  their  great  pulpit-bibles,  and 
say,  "  All  the  miracles  in  this  book."  Very  well,  but  in  the  pulpit- 
bible  is  usually  recorded  the  stories  of  Tobet  and  the  Fish,  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon.  Some  of  our  Bibles  contain  the  apocrypha,  others  do 
not.  Shall  we  believe  the  wonders  recorded  therein  ?  "  Yes  indeed," 
say  all  the  Catholics,,  and  some  of  the  Protestants.  Other  Protes- 
tants say  "«^."  Which  shall  define  infidelity?  "But  at  least  all 
Christians  agree  in  believing  the  miracles  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments," it  is  urged.  I  ask,  again,  do  all  Christians  believe  the  first 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  Who  of  my  readers  be- 
lieves that  this  earth  with  all  its  rocks,  plants,  and  animals,  was  really 
created  in  six  days,  so  that  it  could  be  said  "  and  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day  "  ?  Who  of  my  readers  really  believes 
again  that  this  earth  was  ever  covered  by  a  flood  of  water  which  rose 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  above  "  all  the  high  hills  that  were 
under  the  whole  heaven  "  }  Very  few  believe  this,  even  of  those  who 
call  themselves  most  Orthodox  :  but  yet  the  Bible  says  so.  If  it  was 
only  a  partial  deluge,  Noah  could  easily  have  traveled  out  of  its  reach 
in  much  less  time  than  he  was  commanded  to  devote  to  building  the 
ark.  And  again,  who  believes  that  this  ark  really  contained  every 
kind  of  beast,  bird,  and  insect,  with  food  enough  to  last  them  a  year  ^ 
No  one  can  who  thinks  what  countless  numbers  there  would  have 
been,  only  to  be  estimated  by  the  million.  And  again,  who  believes 
literally  that  Moses  led  three  millions  of  people  with  all  their  sheep 
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and  cattle  in  one  night  through  the  Red  Sea  "  on  dry  land  "  (Exodus 
xiv :  21,)  and  that  all  these  millions  of  living  creatures  should  have 
lived  forty  years  in  the  Arabian  desert  with  but  two  miraculous  sup- 
plies of  water,  and  no  miraculous  supply  at  all  of  grass  for  the  sheep 
and  horned  cattle ;  for  we  have  no  right  to  invent  miracles  to  suit 
ourselves  ?  If  you  can  believe  these  stories  literally,  do  so  ;  if  not, 
do  not  blame  Colenso  for  avowing  plainly  his  doubts.  And  what 
shall  we  say  about  Jonah  and  Baalam  ?  Who  believes  all  that  is  told 
about  them  literally  ?  And  the  moment  we  give  up  a  literal  belief, 
where  can  we  stop  short  of  imbelief  or  infidelity  ?  But  many  Chris- 
tians say, ''  We  are  willing  to  give  up  the  miracles  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  we  insist  upon  those  in  the  New."  Very  well,  I  reply ;  but 
do  you  believe  in  the  first  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  ? 
Do  you  believe  that  the  star  which  the  wise  men  saw  in  the  East 
'  went  before  them  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young  child 
was  "  ?  (Matt  ii :  9.)  Do  you  believe  literally  in  the  casting  out  of 
the  devils  into  the  swine,  or  the  healing  powers  of  Paul's  handker- 
chiefs and  aprons  ?  (Acts  xix  :  12.)  Some  of  us  believe  these  mir- 
acles, and  others  do  not  Why  should  those  who  do,  call  those  who 
do  not,  infidels,  when  their  own  disbelief  in  some  of  the  miracles  of 
the  Old  Testament  makes  them  liable  to  the  same  charge  from  their 
stricter  brethren  ?  What  right  have  those  who  reject  some  miracles 
in  one  part  of  the  Bible  to  complain  of  those  who  reject  others  in 
another  part  of  that  work  ?  What  right,  finally,  have  those  who  arc 
imable  to  believe  some  of  the  Bible  miracles,  to  blame  those  who 
find  themselves  unable  to  believe  any  of  them  ?  Who  can  tell  what 
miracles  are  to  be  believed  in  ?  Different  parties  of  Protestants  call 
each  other  infidels.  Catholics  denounce  all  Protestants  as  unbe- 
lievers. Spiritualists  complain  of  the  unbelief  of  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants alike.  No  one  believes  all  the  miracles  that  are  asserted. 
Who  can  tell  his  neighbor  which  ones  to  believe  by  any  plain  rule  or 
precept }  And  again,  shall  we  believe  that  the  miracles  are  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  suspensions  and  ovemilings  of  lower 
laws  by  higher  ones  ?  Who  can  say  what  is  the  true  view  of  the  mir- 
acles ?    Who  can  say  what  is  the  true  faith  in  Christ  ? 

Every  one  must  settle  for  himself  what  the  true  faith  is.  No  one 
can  settle  it  for  any  one  else.  We  all  differ  about  theology.  The 
more  we  think  the  more  we  differ.  We  no  more  think  alike  than  we* 
look  alike.  All  the  sects  differ^  and  every  sect  has  its  narrow  and 
broad  church,  its  old  and  new  school,  its  right  and  left  wing.  Take 
any  sect  you  will,  Liberal  or  Evangelical,  and  you  will  find  that  dif- 
ferent prciichcrs  preach  different  doctrines,  while  the  hearers  diflec 
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even  more  than  the  preachers  do.  Each  creed  means  a  different 
thing  to  every  believer  in  it  If  we  are  to  call  people  infidels  for  not 
agreeing  with  us,  where  shall  we  stop  ?  £very  man  is  an  infidel  to 
every  other  man.  If  people  who  won't  agree  with  others  are  infidels, 
as  some  seem  to  think,  we  are  all  infidels  alike.  Indeed  there  is  no 
human  being  who  is  not  charged  by  some  one  with  infidelity  and  un- 
belief. In  short,  the  term  infidel  is  so  v^uely  used  that  it  has  be- 
come simply  a  railing  accusation.  It  is  fiast  following  after  its  former 
companion,  the  word  miscreant,  which  once  meant  simply  an  unbe- 
liever, and  got  its  present  signification  from  the  great  blame  attached 
to  unbelief.  The  word  infidel  also  has  lost  its  old  distinctness,  but 
kept  its  old  opprobium.  To  call  your  neighbor  an  infidel  is  to  say, 
not  only  that  he  has  not  the  same  kind  of  faith  that  you  have,  bat 
that  he  is  to  blame  for  not  having  it.  You  forget  that  his  faith  may 
be  just  as  good  as  yours,  and  if  not,  it  may  be  his  misfortune,  not  his 
fault  If  you  tell  me  that  your  neighbor  is  an  infidel,  I  get  no  idea 
of  what  ^<f  is,  but  I  get  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  you  are,  namely,  a 
bigoL  Only  bigots  call  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them  names. 
Calling  names,  like  infidel,  unbeliever,  atheist,  is  the  only  kind  of 
persecution  which  the  laws  of  this  country  allow.  Every  human 
being  has  a  right  to  think  for  himself.  No  one  else  has  any  right  to 
infringe  upon  that  liberty,  even  by  calling  names.  The  laws  of  mor- 
ality are  stricter  than  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  forbid  even  such 
petty  persecution  as  this. 

One  fact  we  ought  always  to  remember  is,  that  no  one  can  help 
believing  just  what  he  does.  No  one  can  reach  perfect  truth.  We 
all  come  just  as  near  it  as  we  can,  but  on  different  sides. 

Our  opinions  depend  in  great  part  on  where  we  were  born  and  how 
we  were  brought  up.  One  man  is  born  and  bred  in  Massachusetts, 
and  his  birth  and  training  make  him  an  abolitionist.  Another  is 
born  and  bred  in  South  Carolina,  and  his  birth  and  training  make 
him  a  fire-eater.  To  have  changed  the  children  in  their  cradles, 
would  have  changed  their  views  for  all  after  life.  We  are  Protestants 
because  we  have  been  born  and  bred  in  Protestant  homes  and  com- 
munities. If  we  had  been  born  in  Arabia  we  should  all  be  Moslems. 
If  we  had  been  bred  in  Spanish  families,  we  should  have  grown  up 
Roman  Catholics.  Some  of  us,  however,  were  bom  with  such  a  nat- 
ural taste  for  thinking  for  ourselves,  that  if  we  had  been  reared  Mos- 
lems, heathens,  or  Roman  Catholics,  we  should  have  joiHed  the  most 
progressive  and  radical  party  among  them.  The  same  turn  of  mind 
which  makes  us  liberal  and  progressive  Protestants,  would  have  made 
us  liberal  and  progressive  Roman  Catholics,  Moslems,  or  heathens, 
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and  kept  us  open  to  conviction  by  Protestant  missionaries.  Many 
of  our  neighbors  are  conservative  and  bigoted  Protestants  on  account 
of  a  cast  of  thought  which,  if  they  had  been  brought  up  in  Asia  or 
Southern  Europe,  would  have  made  ^em  such  bigoted  heathpns,  Mos- 
lems, or  Roman  Catholics,  that  no  missionary  could  ever  have  reached 
them,  though  he  had  had  all  the  power  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
himself  Some  people  love  a  great  deal  of  form  and  teremony,  and 
are  fond  of  hearing  ^eir  priest  assure  them  of  their  salvation.  They 
gravitate  into  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal  chint:hes.  Other 
people  care  less  about  forms  and  are  anxious  to  be  taught  some  creed 
which  shall  explain  for  them  all  the  mysteries  of  the  life  here  and  the 
life  to  come.  In  short,  they  need  to  be  told  what  they  ought  to  be*- 
lieve.  They  gravitate  into  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Con- 
gregationalist  churches.  Others,  again,  like  to  think  for  tfiemselves 
and  are  willing  to  coK)perate  in  diffusing  the  views  they  hold  in  com- 
mon. They  gravitate  into  Unitarian,  Universalist  and  other  liberal 
churches.  And  still  others  are  naturally  fitted  for  themselves,  but 
naturally  unfitted  for  working  with  any  body  else.  The  laws  of  their 
nature  keep  them  from  joining  any  church  or  sect,  or  assuming  any 
other  name  than  ^at  of  come-outer,  free-thinker,  deist,  pantheist. 
Spiritualist,  though  many  Spiritualists  belong  rather  to  the  class  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Such  are  the  people  we  call  infidels,  or  people 
without  faith.  They  often  accept  this  title  which  they  hear  so  freely 
given  them.  They  have,  however,  all  the  faith  their  nature  is  able  to 
receive.  Their  heavenly  father  gave  them  that  nature.  They  have 
all  the  faith  He  meant  they  should  have.  They  have  not  the  same 
faith  as  their  neighbors,  but  that  does  not  prevent  them  from  having 
a  faith  of  their  own.  Many  of  these  so-called  infidels  have  an  un- 
usually pure  and  strong  faith  in  the  All-loving  Father,  in  Human 
Brotherhood,  in  the  supreme  sanctity  of  Practical  Duty,  and  in  the 
boundless  capabilities  of  our  Race.  What  better  fidth  can  any  one 
have  than  this  ?  It  matters  little  what  they  have  discarded  if  they 
hold  these  great  ideas.  Can  we  charge  them  with  rejecting  Christ? 
They  hold  the  very  truth  which  he  died  for.  Before  we  call  them 
infidels  we  may  well  consider  whether  our  faith  is  as  strong  and  pure 
as  theirs. 

There  are,  however,  some  people  who  are  by  nature  doubters  and 
little  else,  and  occupy  themselves  so  exclusively  with  their  doubts  as 
not  to  believe  anything  with  sufficient  earnestness  to  make  their  faith 
of  much  value.  They  question  everything,  and  have  faith  in  nothing. 
Such  a  state  of  mind  prevents  their  enjoying  much  joy  or  peace,  and 
,  seriously  unfits  them  for  doing  their  duty,  or  even  resisting  dieir  tem^- 
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Utions.  This  is  a  very  wretched  state  of  mind,  so  wretched  that  no 
one  stays  there  any  longer  than  he  is  compelled  to  by  the  necessities 
of  his  nature.  We  must  pity  him  but  we  cannot  condemn  him.  His 
lack  of  faith  is  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault  True,  he  may  have  in- 
creased nis  innate  incapacity  by  dissoluteness  and  dishonesty.  Alas 
then,  for  his  weak  character  and  unfavorable  surroimdings.  At  all 
events  his  victs  bring  their  just  punishment  with  them.  There  is  no 
need  for  any  one  to  interfere  to  increase  it  Indeed,  such  interfer- 
ence with  the  doubter  can  but  confirm  him  in  his  unbelief  in  the 
church  Militant 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  habitual  doubt  and  universal  skepti- 
cism sometimes  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  They  cannot  build  up,  but 
they  can  pull  down,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  pulling 
down  to  be  done.  Was  there  no  providence  in  die  sapping  of  the 
walls  of  Grecian  and  Roman  paganism  by  philosophic  skepticism 
just  as  Christianity  appeared  before  them  ?  No  providence  in  the 
deluge  of  skepticism  which  swept  over  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  temporarily  engulfing  the  church  of  Rome  herself 
and  leaving  the  ground  all  ready  for  the  Protestant  Reformation  to 
strike  root  ?  Was  there  nothing  of  the  divine  justice  in  that  much 
derided  French  infidelity  which  broke  the  chains  in  which  the  French 
clergy  and  nobility  had  held  the  people  for  so  many  centuries  bound 
hand  and  foot  ?  Voltaire  mocked  at  Moses,  but  was  not  he,  too,  a 
Moses  leading  the  people  on  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  wilder 
ness,  towards  the  Promised  Land  which  he  might  not  enter  ?  Aye, 
he  was  all  the  more  a  real  Moses  for  not  claiming  to  be  one.  So  the 
skepticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  battling  bravely  against  su- 
perstition and  bigotry,  and  opening  the  way  for  a  new  and  better 
faith  to  reign  supreme.  Such  infidelity  is  a  sword  whose  hilt  wounds 
the  hand  that  wields  it,  but  whose  blade  strikes  down  the  deadliest 
enemies  of  liberty  and  truth. 

F.  M.  Holland. 


I  HARDLY  know  an  intellectual  man,  even,  who  is  so  broad  and 
truly  liberal  that  you  can  think  aloud  in  his  society.  Most  witji  whom 
you  endeavor  to  talk  soon  come  to  a  stand  against  some  institution 
in  which  they  appear  to  hold  stock.  They  will  continually  thrust 
their  own  low  roof,  with  its  narrow  skylight,  between  you  and  the 
sky,  when  it  is  the  unobstructed  heavens  you  would  view. — Thorcau. 


''*(h  JqmS^  JSZroi." 

Thx  brave  old  motUv  **  Not  to  aeem,  to  bt^^  — 
Would  it  were  set  ablaze  against  the  sky 
In  golden  letters,  where  the  world  must  read! 
What  is  there  done  for  the  honest  doing's  sake, 
In  these  poor  times  gone  mad  with  self-parade? 
There 's  not  a  picture  of  the  Cross  but  bears 
The  painter's  name  as  prominent  as  the  Christ's; 
There 's  not  a  scene,  of  such  peculiar  grace 
That  one  would  fain  forget  men's  meanness  there. 
But  from  the  rocks  some  rascal  clothier's  name 
Stares  in  great  capitals,  'till  one  would  wish 
The  knave  hung  from  a  signboard,  for  a  sign ; 
There 's  not  a  graveyard  in  the  land,  but  lo  1 
On  the  white  tablets  of  the  dead,  full  cut     ^ 
Below  their  sacred  names,  his  shamless  name 
Who  carved  the  marble! 

Is  it  not  pitiful  ? 
We  are  all  actors,  and  all  audience. 
Yea,  such  a  scHTOwful  farce  we  make  our  lives. 
That  something  is  expected  of  a  man 
Upon  his  deatht^;  ''Hark  ye  now,  good  friends. 
These  fine  last  words,  this  notable  bravery, — see!** 
So  even  the  grim  cross-bones  of  awful  Death 
Must  take  an  attitude,  and  the  skull  smirk 
For  a  last  picture. 

Here  is  a  nation,  to<\ 
(God  help  it!)  that  dare  scarcely  act  its  mind, 
But  walks  the  world's  stage,  quaking  with  the  though^ 
"What  will  great  England  think  of  me  for  this?" 

The  poet  scofis  at  fame,  then  sits  himself 
Full-titled,  with  a  portrait  at  the  front ; 
Each  beautiful,  impatient  soul,  who  left 
The  world  he  scorned,  still  lingered  near  enough 
To  listen,  not  displeased,  and  hear  the  world 
Admiringly  relate  how  he  had  scorned  it ; 
Even  our  great  doubting  Thomas,  in  young  days 
When  he  praised  silence,  did  it  with  loud  speech, 
That  ever  too  distinctly  told,  "  'T  is  I, 
So  noisily  abuse  your  noise  "1 
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Is  it  not  enough  for  the  trumpet  that  the  god 
Has  chosen  it  to  sound  his  message  through, — 
Must  the  brass  blare  hi  its  own  petty  praise  ? 
And  can  we  never  do  the  right,  and  do  it 
As  though  we  >¥ere  alone  upoa  the  Earth, 
And  the  gods  blind  ? 


S. 


FROM  THE  PRIVATE  NOTES  OF  PHILIP  DEARNE.* 

BOSTON,  July  IS,  185—.  My  friends  at  M ,  are  wise  and 
good  people.  Among  all  the  unpretending,  private  people  I 
have  met,  I  know  of  none  superior  to  them.  They  have  wealth,  edu- 
cation, refinement,  taste ;  they  are  frank,  generous,  kind ;  they  live 
without  the  least  jar  in  their  entire  household.  The  house  they  occupy 
is  large  and  "  furnished,"  as  our  city  advertisements  say,  "  with  all 
modem  improvements."  In  short,  it  is  a  model  of  elegance  and  con- 
venience. There  is  not  a  reasonable  wish  one  can  have  but  has  been 
anticipated,  and  the  provision  comes  in  good  time.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  phrase  my  aged  grandmother  used  to  have  continually  on  her 
lips  namely,  "  clock-work."  (She  was  t  simple,  good  soul,  let  me 
say,  who  went  about,  as  I  remember,  with  her  smooth  check  apron 
and  snow-white  cap  borders.  I  have  preserved  to  this  day  a  distinct 
vision  of  the  even-plaited  border,  the  kind,  intelligent,  wrinkled 
countenance,  around  which  it  so  charmingly  fitted,  and  the  strings 
that  so  gracefully  dropped  underneath  her  chin.  Her  whole  form, 
so  tidy  and  trim,  I  often  see  moving  about  the  plain,  sweet-smelling 
kitchen,  and  I  feel  again  the  magic  of  her  daily  "  clock-work."  It 
seems  to  me  now  that  I  would  not  —  if  I  could  live  those  days  over 
again  —  make  her  so  much  trouble.  I  half  suspect  she  never  would 
have  had  to  say  "  clock-work  "  so  much,  had  I  not  have  been  there. 
And  yet,  I  do  think,  so  fond  was  she  of  all  her  grandchildren,  she 
would  rather  have  talked  about  "  clock-work "  from  morning  till 
night,  than  to  have  had  me  absent)  The  "system"  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  house  is  so  complete  as  not  to  annoy  even  one  like 
myself,  who,  as  a  rule,  detests  that  sort  of  thing.     There  is  no  parade 


•  Written  with  the  expecUtion  that  one  day  —  after  his  demise  —  they  would  be 
pablished.    Thus  much  is  yielded  now  to  gratify  a  slight  impatience. 
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of  it,  no  harry,  or  fretting.  If,  for  instancei  I  chanced  to  leave  some 
thing  out  of  place,  unseen  hands,  in  proper  time,  moved  it  back 
again,  and  no  change  was  visible  in  the  depprtment  of  matron  or 
servant  I  confess  that  that  pleased  me  intensely.  I  do  not  dislike 
order  in  and  of  itself,  but  I  hate  the  fiiss  most  people  make  in  pre* 
serving  order.  I  dislike  above  all  to  be  making  the  fuss  myself. 
But  where  order  is  kept  in  a  spiritual  way,  I  chime  in  with  the  music 
of  it,  and  my  comfortable  heart  beats  its  silent  -r4»ww.  The  reader 
will,  of  course,  understand  what  here  I  mean  by  spiritual^  and  I  need 
not  explain. 

The  point  that  now  seems  to  impress  me  as  that  on  which  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  their  household  so  noiselessly  turned,  was  the  per- 
fect understanding  with  each  other  which  all  its  members  seemed  to 
have.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  affection  uttered  during  my  whole 
visit.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  taken  for  granted.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible that  things  should  proceed  so  smoothly  otherwise.  It  strikes 
me  now,  that  had  I  put  to  any  one  of  the  group,  the  question,  '*  D<k 
you  people  love  each  other  ? "  I  should  have  received  a  reply  like- 
this  :  "  Why,  of  course  we  do.  What  a  question."  "  Well,"  I  might 
have  urged,  "  you  never  say  so."  But  I  should  not,  if  I  had  then  had 
at  command  as  much  wit  as  I  think  I  have  at  present.  What  reply- 
more  natural  or  convincing  could  have  been  made  than  this  :  "  It  is» 
precisely  because  we  really  do  love  each  other,  and  have  no  doubt» 
on  the  subject  at  all,  that  \|e  never  say  so."  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  when  lovers  are  freed  from  doubt  and  jealousy,  they  abandons 
themselves  to  a  perfect  trust,  and  quit  protesting  their  love.  I  speak 
of  course  of  such  as  are  in  some  degree  civilized,  enough  so  to  realize 
the  barbarism  of  too  much  demonstration.  And  I  have  noticed  that 
in  families  where  the  word  ''  dear  "  was  made  common  use  of,  affairs 
did  not  always  go  on  so  well  as  they  might  It  has  been  my  unpleas^ 
ant  fortune  to  visit  where  husband  and  wife  kept  saying,  upon  the 
most  trivial  circumstance,  "  my  dear  ";  and  before  the  day  was  done^ 
I  knew  well  enough  it  was  a  dear  bought  cloak  with  which  they  thought 
to  hide  some  "domestic  trouble"  from  my  knowledge.  I  couki'not 
help  the  discovery.  In  the  first  place,  their  extra  effort  arrested  at* 
tention ;  and  then,  the  gradual  croping  out  of  pleasant  fault-finding, 
such  as  "  My  dear,  you  know  I  told  you,"  &c.,  and  the  less  than  half- 
concealed  reproving  look,  sent  in  response  —  when  prudence  dictated 
a  gallant  husbandry  of  words  —  made  it  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel, 
if  I  did  not  hear,  the  undertone  that  was  not  destined,  if  it  increased 
in  volume,  to  swell  the  chords  of  bliss.  I  know,  however,  that  there 
are  some  instances  when  the  terms  "  dear  "  and  "  love  "  are  much 
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Qsedy  and  no  sbam  is  concealed.  It  is  all  meant  And,  perhaps 
it  is  the  high  expression  of  cultivated  souls.  I  only  speak  for  my- 
self, and  make  no  pretentions,  when  I  say,  whether  it  b  meant  or  not] 
whether  it  is  true,  and  the  right  expression  of  a  good,  well-ordered 
head  and  heart,  or  not ;  I  do  not  like  to  stay  long  where  it  is  in 
vogue.  The  flow  of  soul  is  interrupted.  If  it  proceeds  (which  I  do 
not  think  is  the  case)  between  the  parties  thus  '^  loving  "  and  **  dear- 
ing  "  each  other,  I,  their  guest,  am  cut  ofi^  and  continually  reminded 
that  I  am  a  stranger ;  a  spectator  rather  than  a  friend.  To  my  mind, 
the  joy  of  a  visit  lies  in  being  welcomed  at  once  into  all  social  in- 
tercourse that  takes  place  in  my  presence.  I  would  have  my  host 
obtrude  nothing  "  domestic  "  upon  my  attention.  Let  me  share  all 
that  is  to  be  shared.  The  domestic  relations  and  observances  are 
there  out  of  place.  We  are  so  many  people,  good  friends  met 
together,  and  have  '^  all  things  in  common."  What  is  not  proper  to 
thus  share,  it  is  not  proper  to  introduce.  Affection,  alluded  to  or 
demonstrated,  —  except  that  which  flows  out  to  the  little  children,  if 
there  are  any,  (for  of  that  all  may  partake,  and  become  as  one ;  it 
is  not  domestic),  —  mars  my  peace. 

In  speaking  thus  to  myself,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  I  speak  for 
many  another.  And  I  speak  not  more  for  my  own  benefit,  than  from 
a  compassion  for  any  household  that  thus  violates,  what  I  deem  good 
taste,  or  good  breeding.  My  wish  is,  that  they  may  be  above  such 
displays  :  it  is  a  real  "  missionary  "  feeling  I  have  in  their  behalf 

My  friends  at  M ,  may  thus  understand  that  I  compliment  them 

in  the  highest  manner  I  know  of,  when  I  pronounce  their  conduct, 
in  these  respects  I  have  mentioned,  as  unexceptionable. 

It  was,  indeed,  delightful  to  witness  their  entire  recognition  of  each 
other's  freedom  and  good  intend  Husband  and  wife,  father,  mother, 
son  and  daughter,  brother  and  sister,  kept  the  faith  in  the  bonds  of 
the  spirit,  and  dealt  even  so  with  me.  For  two  days  we  were  one 
household.  I  was  "  at  home  "  with  them,  and  no  "  stranger  "  ; 
neither  a  "  visitor."  They  treated  each  other  with  the  same  defer- 
ence they  showed  me.  Not  an  apology  for  anything !  Think  of  that. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  deserving  the  serious  thought  of  most  people  living 
on  this  globe.  How  unbecoming  the  true  dignity  of  every  one,  is  this 
habit  of  apologizing  which  everybody  —  men  as  well  as  women  — 
:so  much  indulge  in  ! 

July  17.  —  I  see  I  have  touched  above  upon  a  fruitful  theme  — 
the  habit  of  apologizing.  Why  should  it  be  kept  up  ?  Do  we  not 
•each  of  us  know  just  how  the  case  stands  ?  If  we  are  friends,  why 
Aot  forgive  everything  in  advance,  and  make  words  useless  ?    If  not, 
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no  explanation  can  much  mend  matters.  Usually  they  grow  worse. 
If  instead  of  being  taxed  with  attention  to  all  the  little  shortcomings 
every  household  is  liable  to,  you  are  led  away  into  a  conversation 
on  topics  of  real  interest,  how  much  is  gained  to  both  parties  I  I  pre- 
fer to  discover  that  my  friend's  wife  has  read  some  good  book,  than 
know  that  she  has  worried  herself  out  at  sweetening  preserves  and  con- 
tending with  servants  —  all  to  no  purpose.  But  it  is  not  always  that 
there  are  things  left  undone,  or  done  wrong,  when  she  makes  excuses. 
She  has  contracted  a  kind  of  apologetic  disease  for  which  there  ought 
to  be  in  this  age  of  great  cares,  a  remedy.  Perhaps  an  experience 
which  I  have  recently  had  in  this  direction,  may  prove  worth  re- 
lating. 

Not  long  since  while  ringing  the  door  bell  of  a  certain  house 
where  I  am  a  not  infrequent  visitor,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  turn 
myself  into  a  sort  of  "social  doctor,  I  thought  the  case  up,  and  by  the 
time  the  first  greetings  were  over,  a  simple  plan  was  fully  matured. 
It  was  a  decision  to  render  every  excuse  that  might  be  offered  as  em- 
barassing  to  the  person  making  i{  as  possible.  When  we  sat  down 
for  tea,  the  table  was  neatly  spread,  and  everything  on  it  looked  in- 
viting, though  the  fare  was  simple,  and  presented  no  great  variety. 

Mrs. poured  the  tea.     Mr. passed  the  articles  of  food.     He 

began  by  passing  the  whitest  and  lightest  looking  biscuit  I  have  ever 

seen.     Said  Mrs. ,  "  The  biscuit  are  not  as  good  as  usual.     In 

fact,  I  fear  you  will  not  enjoy  them  much."     He  offered  the  butter. 

Said  Mrs. ,  "  We  have  n't  had  our  usual  supply  of  butter  this 

week.     I  am  so  sorry.     I  noticed  this  morning  the  hot  weather  had 

Mr. ,  give  him  a  piece  from  the  side  next  to  you.     I  think 

that  was  nearest  the  ice."  I  had  taken  one  of  the  biscuit  and  laid  it 
beside  my  plate.  But  the  butter  I  politely  declined.  Mr. ,  con- 
siderably embarrassed,  helped  himself  and  replaced  the  cover  on  the 

dish.     "  I  have  got  a  good  cup  of  tea  at  all  events,"  said  Mrs.  , 

smiling,  as  she  passed  me  one.  For  which  I  said,  "  Thank  you ! "  in 
a  very  hearty  manner.  "  But  I  fear  the  cream  is  a  little  sour,"  she 
continued,  reaching  the  pitcher  towards  me.  "  I  thank  you,  but  I 
will  not  take  any,  I  think,"  I  said.  "  Why,  I  thought  you  were  ver)* 
fond  of  it,"  she  ui^ed,  much  surprised.  "  Not  when  it  is  sour,"  I  re- 
plied, venturing  a  remark  I  could  not  restrain.     **  Good  I "  exclaimed 

Mr. ,  "  my  dear  wife,  the  butter  is  as  sweet  as  though  it  had  been 

churned  an  hour  ago !  and  I  don't  doubt  but  what  the  cream  is.' 
At  this  remark,  the  eyes  of  their  little  boy  sitting  at  the  table,  grew 
big  and  then  mischievous,  when  he  asked,  "  Has  the  cream  been 
churned  ? "    Whereupon  we  all  laughed.    Mrs. ,  recovered  frowi 
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a  slight  confusion,  confessed  her  sin.  I  took  some  butter,  also  ereain ; 
ate  the  rejected  biscuit,  and  the  frugal  but  sufficient  meal  passed  o^ 
made  all  the  more  agreeable  for  the  little  episode.     As  we  left  the 

table,  Mrs. dryly  remarked,  "  I  suppose,  hereafter,  if  I  dont  say 

that  everything  we  have  is  the  best  in  the  world,  you  will  decline  to 
take  any  ? "  "  If  you  do,  I  shall,"  I  retorted.  Whereupon  we  passed 
into  the  library,  and  after  a  little,  read  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
in  which  Mrs. performed  a  most  admiriable  part. 

Mr. has  since  told  me  his  wife  was  now  a  pcrfeci  being.    I 

was  sorry  to  hear  him  say  so.    We  are  all  so  frail 

July  23.  —  Last  Sunday  evening,  I  said  to  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  whose  praises  I  have  been  speaking  (or  writ- 
ing), "  You  don't  like  to  go  to  Church  ? "  She  received  the  query 
with  great  astonishment.  She  even  said,  though  pleasantly,  "  It  is 
almost  insulting." 

"  But  I  meant  it  for  a  compliment,"  I  replied. 

*'  Are  you  always  so  unfortunate  in  your  compliments  ?  "  ^e  asked 

Whereupon  we  discussed  the  question,  and  came  at  length  to  dis- 
cover that  neither  of  us  took  any  great  interest  in  the  Church  senricc, 
save  when  the  preacher  delivered  a  good  discourse.  This  led  to  a 
consideration  of  "  modem  preachers,"  and  in  fact  before  we  finished, 
we  had  discussed  the  whole  Church  system  pretty  thoroughly.  I  am 
indebted  to  her  for  many  thoughtful  suggestions,  which  I  must  reserve 
for  another  day.  One  remark  I  will  put  down  now,  lest  it  escapes 
me  hereafter  :  "  1  do  not  see,"  she  said,  "  how  ministers  can  endure 
to  be  onmed  by  the  parish,  and  so  petted  by  the  ladies.  Last  week, 
at  our  little  sewing  circle  an  old  lady  gravely  remarked,  *  I  wish 
we  could  afford  to  send  our  minister  to  Europe.  There  *s  so  much  to 
be  seen  there  just  now.'  We  all  smiled,  but  just  why  I  do  not  know. 
It  struck  me,  however,  as  being  quite  a  novel  idea.  I  believe  it  is 
not  often  that  country  clergymen  are  sent  to  Europe,  expenses  paid, 
salary  continued,  pulpit  supplied,  and  the  like.  But  why  should  n*t 
we  have,  for  instance,  here  with  us  just  as  able  a  man  as  any  in  the 
city  "i  And  why  should  n't  we  pay  him  a  good  salary,  and  send  him  to 
Europe  with  as  good  a  right  as  the  city  people  do  ?  There  are  three 
men  in  our  society,  who  could,  if  they  but  thought  so,  provide  the 
means.  I  do  not  think  they  would  miss  it.  One  of  them  lost  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  short  time  since,  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  lost 
any  sleep." 

'*  No,"  I  said.  "  But  after  all,  don't  you  think  you  are  considering 
the  case  very  much  as  though  you  were  one  of  the  Company  that 
owned  Rev.  Mr. ?  " 


A    LETTER. 
To  THE  Editor  of  Thb  Radical. 

My  Dear  Sir :  —  I  have  thought  very  much  of  one  sentence  you 
uttered  to  me,  at  the  end  of  your  first  year,  when  you  said  you  wanted 
women  to  write  for  The  Radical,  This  remark  of  your  own,  involved 
the  only  criticism  which  I  had  made  upon  The  Radical,  The  intellec- 
tual statements  are  as  good  as  they  possibly  can  be,  —  none  the  less 
good  because  somewhat  varying  and  discordant ;  for  as  each  thinker 
is  individual  and  finite  ;  if  he  expresses  his  profoundest  thought,  his 
clearest  insight,  it  will  therefore  not  be  identical  in  form  with  that  of 
4ny  other.  The  same  Eternal  Truth  is  of  infinite  variety  of  form  in 
the  minds  of  men.  The  identity  of  truth  is  to  be  apprehended  only 
by  the  heart,  which  is  as  much  an  organ  of  preception  as  the  mind. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  the  Radicals  should  clearly  un- 
derstand this,  and  so  be  delivered  from  the  temptation  of  considering 
their  most  earnest  speculations  as  divine  revelation,  except  in  the 
same  limited  manner  that  they  deem  the  speculations  of  the  Christian 
Apostles,  whose  writings  make  up  the  New  Testament,  as  divine 
revelation. 

Radicals,  I  presume  (at  least  it  is  my  own  case,)  believe  in  the  in- 
tercommunion of  the  Infinite  rfivine  with  the  finite  human  mind; 
and  therefore,  that  in  all  earnest  religious  thought  there  is  revelation 
and  a  certain  divine  authority.  But  it  is  not  intellectually  alone,  or 
perhaps,  principally,  that  the  Divine  intercommunes  with  the  human. 
Revelation  is  not  uitimated  in  words  only.  Words  are  generally  im- 
perfect transcripts  of  the  Revelation.  There  was  certainly  Revelation 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  but  the  New  Testament  caught  but  a  cold  shadow 
of  it,  as  Paul  intimated  the  letter  always  to  be,  when  he  said  *  it  killeth.' 
The  Revelation  was  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  took  its  lead  from  neither 
Abraham  nor  Moses,  but  from  the  Father  who  is,  however,  as  near  to 
every  man  as  to  him,  and  who  gives  the  same  '  business '  to  every  man 
to  be  about.  The  pre-eminence  of  >  Jesus*  Revelation  in  the  world's 
history  arises  from  the  fact  that  of  all  men  we  have  heard  of,  he  was 
the  least  controlled  by  external  circumstances ;  he  most  completely 
kept  the  commandment  given  in  the  Hymn  of  Creation  —  that  won- 
derful Kanscript  of  the  Primeval  human  mind  —  to  have  dominion 
over  every  thing  eouept  man  ;  and  he,  of  all  men,  most  intelligently 
as  well  as  profoundly  reftised  to  exercise  personal  power,  on  any  pre- 
text.* 

*  See  the  parable  of  the  temptation  which  expresses  the  means  of  power 
ought  to  refmset  as  the  temptatioo  of  an  enemy  of  souls. 
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But  though,  as  an  individual,  Jesus  was  pre-eminent  in  the  richness 
of  the  Revelation  that  shall  be  read  in  him,  when  the  rubbish  of  tra- 
dition and  of  speculative  theology  shall  be  removed,  which  has  hid- 
den him  for  more  than  fourteen  centuries  from  the  common  mind 
and  sympathy,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  men  should  realise 
that  there  are  ever  at  hand  channels  of  divine  revelation  besides  him, 
—  which  are  to  be  appreciated,  or  we  shall  never  attain  to  his  stature 
of  Sonship,  which  it  was  the  very  gist  of  his  revelation  to  declare  to 
be  the  destiny  of  every  man,  and  which  consisted  in  acting  as  a  Son 
in  the  Father's  house  where  all  men  are  joint  heirs,  —  and  not  as  a 
hired  servant.  History  —  not  written  history — for  that  can  become 
the  letter  that  killeth,  as  the  biography  of  Jesus  has  done  —  is  the 
ever-living  Revelation  of  God,  which  interprets  and  generalizes  the 
revelation  from  within,  and  prevents  it  from  becoming  a  fond  mysti- 
cism. There  are  those  who  find  the  history  of  these  United  States 
a  Revelation  of  God,  which  he  who  runs  can  read.  Here  has  been 
a  great  people,  who,  being  far  removed  from  the  lands  where  human 
institutions  had  usurped  the  name  and  honors  of  the  Divine,  has 
come  in  this  present  generation  to  a  rational  consciousness  that  men 
are  the  originating  principles  of  society,  and  that  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  in  modes  which  further,  instead  of  hinder  one 
another,  is  "  being  about  the  Father's  business,"  which  is  the  human 
destiny  and  vocation.  And  though  "the  light  shone  in  darkness  and 
the  darkness  comprehended  it  not,"  yet  this  consciousness  has  taken 
flesh,  and  has  lived  amongst  us,  not  without  the  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners, it  is  true,  but  with  measurable  glory.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  on 
the  field  of  Gettysburg,  (so  he  said  once  in  the  intimacy  of  religious 
conversation)  he  ^^ first  knew  Christ." 

In  this  experience  he  represented  the  nation  with  which  he  identi- 
fied himself  so  earnestly  ;  and  he  has  brought  the  nation  to  begin  to 
realize  that  it  has  the  Infinite  Father's  business  laid  upon  it  to  do ; 
that  the  true  Christ  is  not  Jesus,  the  individual,  but  "  the  Spirit  that 
breaketh  the  stony  heart "  of  the  Past,  "  and  maketh  all  things  new." 

Now,  I  consider  that  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  Radicals,  to  call 
their  readers'  attention  to  this  Revelation  of  history,  which  is  to  be 
read  with  the  heart  primarily,  before  it  can  be  appreciated  and  re- 
corded by  the  intellect.  We  must  open  our  hearts  to  the  significance 
of  "  the  great  uprising,"  and  the  pouring  out  of  so  much  young  life 
on  battle  fields  —  not  in  instinctive,  passionate,  local  attachment  to  ' 
soil,  such  as  is  shared  by  the  inhabitive  cat,  but  in  allegiance  of  heart 
and  mind  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  immortal  Declaration  of 
human  prerogative,  out  of  which  has  flowed  the  American  nation. 
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Written  history  is  man's  limited  word,  but  contemporary  history  is 
the  living  Revelation:  —  what  God  says,  even  more  than  what  he 
has  said,  of  which  we  have  only  the  report.  How  many  feel  as  they 
contemplate  and  question  transpiring  events,  ^  I  had  heard  of  Thee 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  —  now  I  see  Thee !" 

But  is  not  our  own  nation  only  that  embodies  the  ward  that  was  in 
the  beginning  is  now  —  and  ever  shall  be.  There  are  other  nations  who 
have  begun  to  live,  and  are  struggling  out  of  the  cerements  of  death, 
who  touch  our  hearts  to  the  issues  of  life,  as  Crete  is  doing,  for  in- 
stance. But  few  persons  are  aware  that  on  our  own  continent  in  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude  as  we  are,  though  on  the  other  side  of  the 
equator,  there  is  a  Republic  with  a  constitution  exactly  like  our  own 
(except  its  compromises,)  which  is  still  in  the  agonies  of  the  death- 
birth,  and  under  greater  disadvantages  of  antecedents.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  since  the  Argentine  Republic  modelled  itself  by  our  consti* 
tution,  after  a  series  of  revolutions  that  had  lasted  through  several 
decades,  and  whose:  history  is  the  life  and  death  struggle  of '  civiliza- 
tion with  barbarism '  in  another  form  than  our  own  has  been.  This 
republic  is  looking  to  us  for  light  Its  educational  system  has  been 
the  work  of  a  living  statesman  who  counts  as  oiie  of  his  chief  inspira- 
tions, the  work  of  Horace  Mann  in  this  country ;  which  has  not  yet  * 
had  its  full  development  here,  but  whose  principles  are  preserved  in 
written  documents,  which  the  Argentine  Statesman  is  throwing  broad- 
cast over  South  America.  It  is  also  at  present  engaged  in  a  war 
against  a  neighboring  state,  provoked  by  the  tyrant  of  the  latter  — 
Lopez  of  Paraguay,  who  began  the  war  by  making  an  unprovoked 
raid  into  Brazil,  and  claiming  right  of  way  for  its  nefarious  purposes, 
over  the  Argentine  country. 

This  war  has  features  no  less  noble  than  our  own  last  war  ;  and  is 
waged  by  the  allies,  of  whom  one  is  an  emperor,  not  for  personal  or 
even  national  aggrandizement,  but  for  the  interests  of  civilization ; 
and  it  should  be  looked  into  by  our  people  with  their  hearts^  as  well 
as  minds,  in  order  to  appreciate  its  revelation  of  human  nobleness, 
which  is  always  the  proof  of  a  very  present  God  speaking  to  men. 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  second  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Channing,  of  Washington,  (who  had  been  preaching  all 
winter  in  the  capital,  on  the  text  "  Jesus  Christ  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever,"  showing  that  the  Christ  of  tihday  was  the  American  nation, 
who  was  driving  the  government  and  church  into  the  right  action, 
and  clothing  and  supporting  the  army  of  Freedom  and  Justice)  re- 
turned to  his  own  humble  church,  and  took  for  his  text  the  Inaugu- 
ration Address  of  the  President,  which  he  rightly  deemed  as  sacred  a 
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Scripture  as  any  of  '  the  burdens  of  the  Bible  old,'  which  had  rolled 
out  of  the  heart  of  humanity  in  all  time.  And  I  think  our  Radical 
preachers  could  not  more  happily  illustrate  what  they  mean  by  reve- 
lation, than  to  take  the  terms  of  the  allies  of  the  war  against  Para- 
guay for  their  text.  Is  it  not  indeed  plain  that  "  the  spirit  matoeth 
all  things  new,"  when  nations  make  a  war  alliance  for  the  purpose, 
not  of  destroying  a  nationality  or  enlarging  their  own  territory,  bat 
after  defending  their  own  integrity,  to  deliver  the  people  of  the  op- 
posing nation  into  their  own  safe-keeping ;  havmg  destroyed  the  tyran- 
ny under  which  they  were  groaning  f  Yet  thisr  is  the  compact  with 
themselves  which  the  allies  have  made,  and  when  they  shall  gain  the 
victory,  another  free  and  independent  nation  side  by  side  widi  their 
own,  will  begin  an  independent  self-developing  march.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  neglect  revelation  such  as  this  ? 

We  have  read  our  Bible  in  the  American  newspapers  for  the  last 
seven  years  —  not  as  an  infallible  guide  certainly,  but  feeling  that  we 
could  discern  the  word  of  God  which  gave  no  uncertain  sound  amidst 
the  discords  of  men  —  and  we  have  found  no  page  more  inspired  than 
those  of  the  newspapers  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  recorded  the  funeral 
services  over  the  young  Argentine  heroes,  who,  like  the  students  of 
our  own  university  and  colleges,  left  their  studies  for  the  battle  field 
of  Curupaiti,  in  a  conviction  as  solemn  and  imp)erative  that  they  were 
doing  the  Father's  business.  I  send  you,  therefore,  a  paper  wsitten 
when  the  news  of  that  disastrous  defeat  first  came.  It  was  intended 
for  the  Northtm  Lights^  which  seems  to  have  died  an  untimely  death. 
But  I  send  it  to  you  as  appropriate  to  a  magazine  devoted  to  Religion 
and  Morals. 

They  did  not  die  in  vain,  these  noble  youth.  In  the  words  of  min- 
gled triumph  and  sorrow  uttered  over  their  graves,  we  see  their  resur- 
rection in  power.  They  have  passed  into  the  soul  of  their  nadon, 
and  its  victory  over  barbarism  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

E.  P.  P. 

[We  are  obliged  to  publish  the  remainder  of  this  communication  asjAseparate 
article.    It  will  appear  in  The  Radical  next  month — Ed.  r    | 


The  progress  of  mankind  is  to  be  seen,  not  so  much  in  the  a^qiear- 
ance  on  the  earth  of  greater  men  that  have  lived  before,  but  in  the 
greater  number  of  men  of  like  worth. 


THEOLOGY  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

THERE  b  a  school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  young  men  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  for  many  generations,  to  study  Di- 
vinity. We  are  not  familiar  with  its  history,  but  are  told  that  its 
management  has  on  the  whole  been  liberal.  Its  professors  have  not 
wasted  very  much  time  fitting  heresy.  There  are  rumors  of  a  few 
cases,  though  not  of  a  flagrant  character.  Students  have  now  and 
then  been  checked  in  some  wayward  course,  such,  for  instance,  as  in- 
viting Theodore  Psurker  to  give  their  Annual  Address.  But  that  was 
in  times  of  great  grievance,  when  Parker,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
of  its  earlier  champions,  was  draging  Liberalism  down  to  the  pit. 
They  felt  bound  to  make  a  stand  and  protest  That  year  the  Address 
'was  omitted.  The  students  stood  on  a  reserved  right  of  not  inviting 
any  one  else.  Years  before,  Mr.  Emerson  had  delivered  his  famous 
Address  there.  There  was  then  some  stir  at  the  near  approach  of 
"  strange  doctrines,"  but  nothing  like  the  furious  encounters  that  fol- 
lowed the  advent  of  Parker.  The  times  were  not  so  ripe.  Then, 
Emerson  made  little  ado  in  assaulting  the  outer  works,  but  entered 
quietly  within  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  built  his  temple  without  noise 
of  hammer,  complete  before  their  eyes.  His  Address  remains  as 
fresh  to-day  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  It  covers  the  entire  ground  ^>^ 
of  all  present  controversies.  But  Parker  smote  with  one  hand  and 
built  with  the  other,  as  in  old  time.  The  world  outside  woke  up  at 
(lis  approach)  and  all  who  fellowshipped  him,  had  to  endure  the 
odium  of  being  found  in  bad  company. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  liberal 
ranks  since  then.  The  sensitiveness  of  former  years  has  worn  away. 
The  graduating  classes  now  have  entire  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
their  speaker.  Last  year.  Dr.  Fumess  was  invited.  This  year,  a 
man  scarcely  less  pronounced  in  heretical  teaching  than  was  Mr. 
Parker  — Dr.  Bartol. 

Unlike  most  schools  of  the  kind,  the  Cambridge  school  has  un- 
dertaken to  teach  a  theology  that  has  never  been  very  well  defined. . 
In  general  terms  it  has  been  called  Unitarian,  or  Liberal  Christian. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  school  has,  perhaps,  been 
an  effort  to  show  that  the  "  Gospel  of  Christ "  accords  with  reason. 
Holding  at  once  the  idea  of  a  special  and  infallible  revelatidh  from 
God  through  Christ,  and  a  reverence  for  the  reason  and  good  sense 
of  mankind  to-day,  the  imperative  task  seemed  to  be  to  accomplish 
what  the  orthodox  had  even  failed  to  attempt,  show  the  harmony  of 
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the  two.  The  Reason  must  interpret  and  vindicate  the  "  Gospel." 
The  limitation  consisted  in  being  under  bonds  to  make  the  Gospel 
square  with  the  results  of  modem  thought  The  exegesis,  it  is  true, 
must  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  Jesus,  at  any  rate,  was  able  to 
state  the  whole  truth  for  all  time,  and  that  our  business  is  simply  to 
learn  the  lesson.  But  what  lesson  ?  Where  is  the  report  that  is  re- 
liable ?  The  genuineness  of  the  gospels  comes  in  question.  Which 
to  take,  Matthew  or  John  ?  And  then,  as  to  the  doctrines  found  in 
either ;  as  they  emerge  from  the  understanding  of  A  B  and  C,  iixj 
take  various  shape  and  shade.  This  is  expected  and  permitted,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  vary  widefy  from  current  notions.  The  case 
stands :  B  thinks  Jesus  meant  so,  while  A  is  of  opinion  that  he  must 
have  meant  something  somewhat  different  But  B  and  A  will  tol- 
erate each  other,  and  all  others  who  thus  recognize  the  mission  and 
authority  of  Christ  The  Apostle  Paul  and  other  New  Testament 
celebrities,  have  not  been  rated  so  high.  It  is  permissable  to  treat 
these  writers  with  much  less  respect  The  "  Gospels  "  are  all  freely 
dealt  with,  and  Paul's  bad  logic  has  been  exposed.  The  whole  Bible, 
in  fact,  is  brought  within  the  domain  of  reason,  and  if  not  all,  then 
some  of  the  miracles  are  at  times,  reasoned  away.  We  have  heard 
the  story,  that  when  the  reported  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  Red  Sea  was  being  considered,  a  student  asked  if  it  might  not 
be  a  probable  theory,  at  least,  that  a  strong  West  wind  drove  the 
waters  back,  and  left  a  dry  passage  for  the  Israelites.  He  was  told 
by  the  Professor  that  a  West  wind  strong  enough  to  blow  the  Red 
Sea  assunder  in  that  way,  would  have  blown  the  Children  of  Israel 
to  Jericho. 

Such,  we  believe,  has  been  the  general  character  of  the  institution 
from  the  beginning.  A  lax  sort  of  limitation  has  been  enforced,  con- 
sistent with  Christian  freedom. 

The  Professors  in  the  school  at  present  are  men  of  marked  ability. 
Dr.  Noyes  has  especial  claims  to  the  highest  respect  of  the  school, 
of  which  he  has  for  a  long  time  had  the  principal  charge.  No  one 
can  speak  his  praise  with  too  great  an  emphasis.  A  sturdy  good 
sense  at  command  on  all  occasions ;  he  is  the  hero  of  many  memora- 
ble /:ontests,  where  he  invariably  appears  not  as  a  partizan,  but  with 
the  function  of  the  judge.  Students  believe  in  him  \  say  that  he  is 
the  soul  of  honor. 

Dr.  Hedge  is  well  known  to  outsiders  as  the  author  of  the  phrase, 
"  Reason  or  Rome."  It  is  not  always  clear  where  he  stands  in  some 
important  controversies,  but  not  because  he  shows  any  timidity  in 
making  strong  statements.     He  will  state  the  case  equally  strong, 
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many  think,  on  both  sides.  He  claims,  however,  we  believe,  that  he 
is  not  conscious  of  any  inconsistency  himself  and  we  have  thought 
the  charge  not  at  all  times  sustained.  The  more  we  consider  the 
matter,  the  more  we  dislike  to  arraign  any  man  on  that  score.  It 
is  well,  at  all  events,  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  that 
sort  of  inconsistency  which  appears  in  an  effort  to  state  the  two  sides 
of  a  question,  when  both  seem  to  be  true,  as  is  not  infrequently  the 
case,  and  that  which  appears  as  a  double  dealing  with  ideas  and 
phrases,  to  serve  some  private  end.  It  does  not  strike  us  that  Dr. 
Hedge  belongs  with  the  latter  class.  His  *'  Reason  and  Religion," 
though  evidently  written  by  one  who  occupies  transition  ground, 
betrays  no  spirit  but  that  of  severest  candor. 

Dr.  Steams,  who  fills  the  chair  occupied  by  Dr.  Francis  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  is  a  man  of  catholic  spirit,  and  one  who  is  ready  to  bid 
every  earnest  student  good  speed,  whether  he  tends  to  supernatural- 
ism  or  the  opposite.  His  creed  seems  to  be,  faith  in  human  nature 
to  come  out  right  if  not  fettered.  He  has  on  several  occasions  ably 
vindicated  this  freedom  in  behalf  of  the  students.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare,  recendy,  to  an  assembly  of  ministers,  that  if  they 
drove  off  the  radicals  from  the  Cambridge  school,  they  would  drive 
off  those  students  of  most  promise. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  this  brief  reference  to  the  Divinity 
school  at  Cambridge,  by  sharing  in  some  degree  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  appearance  in  the  Christian  Register  of  special  charges  made 
against  the  Christian  character  of  the  opinions  held  by  many  of  the 
students.  It  seems  that  a  number  of  elderly  ministers  in  and  about 
Cambridge,  distrusting  the  present  tendency  of  affairs,  —  knowing 
that  the  majority  of  the  students  for  some  years  back  had  turned  out 
anti-supernaturalists,  —  undertook  an  investigation.  Just  how  it  was 
conducted  we  do  not  know.  But  the  result  was  a  case  made  suffi- 
ciently strong,  it  was  thought,  to  warrant  an  open  protest.  The  writer 
in  the  Register  developed  several  "facts"  thus  brought  to  light 
What  are  called  the  "  materialistic  tendencies "  of  the  school  were 
shown  up  ;  some  general  charges  of  profanity,  and  a  case  of  a  stu- 
dent's using  obscene  language  in  an  essay.  Also,  several  other 
matters,  but  all  of  similar  import*  A  student,  not  now  in  the  school, 
—  because,  he  says,  of  the  discouraging  influences  he,  as  one  disposed 
to  be  a  Christian,  had  there  to  encounter  —  has  gone  into  much  detail 

*  We  do  not  know  that  we  shall  set  these  Hems  in  order,  nor  attribute  them  in 
all  cases  to  the  right  source.  We  write  from  hearsay  mainly.  But  we  think  we 
hive  got  the  general  drift  of  the  afiair. 
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in  stating  little  things  by  him  grievously  treasured  up.     One  student 
had  told  him  he  should  not  have  the  Bible  on  the  desk  when  he  began 
to  preach  ;  it  would  compromise  him  in  his  position.     Another  had 
spoken  disparagingly  of  the  communion  service,  and  of  baptism.  Still 
another  was  in  doubt  about  the  soul's  immortality,   and   whether 
there  was  any  personal  God ;  was  inclined  to  believe  only  in  Force, 
&c.     All  this,  and  much  more  —  including  the  case  of  profanity,  we 
believe  —  he  had  reduced  to  writing  for  the  columns  of  the  Register, 
but  that  paper  declined  to  lay  the  letter  before  its  readers.     It  was 
afterwards  procured  by  the  '^  committee  of  investigation,''  and  read 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Union,  held  in  Boston.     Tlie  case 
of  profanity,  as  we  learn,  when  reduced  to  its  simplest  term,  amounted 
to  ''  devil  take  it,"  and  served  as  the  occasion  for  much  ministerial 
laughter.     Doubdess  all  were  puzzled  to  know  how  it  was  die  young 
man  had  broken  the  old  commandment  about  not  taking  "  the  name 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain."    The  "  obscene  "  phrase  turned  out  to 
be  in  words  expressing  a  sentiment  something  like  this  :  '*  When  I 
reflect  on  the  sufferings  and  degredation  of  those  women,  I  wonder 
why  every  mother  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  does  not  do  so  in  an- 
guish of  heart"    It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  case  of  the  young 
man,  who  had  really  said  some  shocking  things  on  points  of  theol- 
ogy, brightened  up  and  improved  from  this  time  forth.     He  was  a 
young  man  who  seemed  to  have  a  heart  in  him,  —  heretic,  profane- 
swearer,  or  whatever  else.     However  nice  a  criticism  could  be  made 
on  his  choice  of  language,  the  thought  itself  ^zs  pure,  as  a  large  body 
of  ministers  voted,  when  the  venerable  Dr.  Noyes,  in  a  fine  manner 
expressive  of  his  contempt  of  so  petty  a  charge,  put  to  them  the 
question.     It  was  at  a  gathering  of  the  Alumni  of  the  school,  and 
comprised  nearly  the  same  persons  who  were  present  at  the  "  Min- 
isterial Union."    The  whole  subject  was  there  brought  up,  and  the 
general  conduct  of  the  school  nobly  vindicated  by  Dr.  Noyes.     His 
testimony  is  reported  to  have  been  overwhelming,  utterly  routing  the 
conclave  that  had  conspired  against  his  "  Children  of  Israel,"  whom 
he  led  dry  shod  to  shores  of  honor  and  safety.     He  testified  that  the 
moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the  school  had  never  been  better 
than  now,  for  thirty  years.     It  was  true  that  the  anti-supernatural 
tendency  predominated,  whether  numbers  or  intellectual  and  moral 
force  was  considered.     He  regretted  this  fact,  but  the  "  tendency  " 
was  not  born   in  the  school ;  it  was  brought  there.     Young  men 
came  there  from  orthodox  influences,  and  from  the  homes  of  conser- 
vative Unitarian  ministers,  with  the  heretical  ism  fiilly  alive  and  at 
work  in  them.    It  was  the  direction  thought  was  now  taking  in  every 
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part  of  the  world.  It  must  have  its  day,  and  could  not  be  resisted 
any  easier  than  the  flow  of  Niagara  could  be  stopped  with  a  feather. 
The  only  wise  course  left  for  the  "  brethren  "  was  to  produce  a  better 
defence  of  supernaturalism  than  any  yet  before  the  public. 

And  so  the  case  stands.  The  character  of  the  school  is  sustained 
by  all  the  professors,  but  is  not  satisfactory  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  outsiders,  men  who  have  undertaken  to  manage  the  Unitarian 
denomination  in  the  interests  of  a  stationiuy  theology,  and  a  stereo- 
typed religion.  They  present  their  case  with  some  show  of  fairness, 
however.  They  say  the  school  was  founded  to  teach  Christian  theol* 
ogy,  and  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  They 
have  been  urged  to  help  raise  funds  to  endow  another  professorship. 
They  want  to  know  whether  the  result  is  to  be  an  addition  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  or  to  a  radical,  anti-supernatural,  anti-Christian 
ministry.  They  must  setde  this  question  before  they  can  go  to 
work.  If  the  latter,  they  do  not  propose  to  work.  They  think  it  is 
time  for  them  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  drift  of  the  time ;  certainly 
they  cannot  help  augment  its  force. 

That  they  hold  their  views  sincerely,  may  readily  be  granted!. 
That  they  have  on  their  standpoint  good  ground  of  complaint,  is  true^ 
It  is  a  case  not  unlike  that  which  the  country  has  had  in  securing  its 
growth  in  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  conforming  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Constitution.  The  same  difficulties  have  appeared  before 
in  every  great  transition  crisis  the  world  has  experienced  in  affairs 
of  religion,  and  in  politics.  Whether  to  stick  in  the  Letter,  or  escape: 
with  the  Spirit  ?  Experience  has  shown  that  the  ^  Constitution  "  must 
yield  its  form,  or  be  left  untenated,  an  old  hulk  on  the  beach.  We 
have  had  our  Federal  Constitution  of  late  years  continually  on  the 
stocks  for  repairs.  Every  month  has  found  Congress  with  a  new 
batch  of  "  Amendments.''  How  it  will  Anally  appear,  when  the  Spirit 
of  Freedom  has  grown,  weary  with  tinkering  at  it,  it  is  now  impossi- 
ble to  tell.  Perchance  we  shall  at  length  find  our  way  to  a  simpler 
'* covenant,"  and  the  "old  Constitution"  will  become  a  thing  of 
history. 

Yet  those  who  have  complained  so  noisily  that  during  a  large 
period  of  years  the  strict  provisions  of  this  Constitution  have  been 
disregarded,  have  no  other  fault  to  answer  for,  than  that  they  have 
obeyed  it  literally,  and  would  not  interpret  it  to  suit  the  demands 
of  the  Progressive  Spirit  They  knew  what  was  in  the  bond-^ 
minus  the  spirit.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  but  that  they  lacked  the 
spirit  themselves,  yet  there  is  a  show  of  reason,  in  asking,  What 
right  have  you  to  put  the  new  spirit  into  the  old  form  I    I£  yooi  are 
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going  to  follow  this  ''  spirit "  you  talk  of,  why  not  do  so,  and  give  up 
having  any  wriitm  Constitution^  altogeliier  ?  That  it  is  Aot  aii  show, 
we  incline  to  believe. 

But  the  new  party  is  never  bom  full  grown,  and  never  quite  poAes 
its  logic  to  the  end  It  wrests  the  old  form  to  its  service,  claimiDg 
it,  and  dodging  the  matter  of  fact  commonsense,  or  Aor^sense,  that 
says,  "  You  have  no  right"  Is  it  honest  ?  It  is  falitiCj  our  Senator 
Wilson  would  reply.  And  he  speaks  in  these  matters  for  the  worid 
at  large.  Little  by  little  the  case  is  to  be  worked  up.  Much  wit  and 
energy  are  to  be  wasted  before  we  learn  the  simple  method  of  truth. 

The  excitement  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  we  have  chron- 
icled, is  only  of  importance  as  it  shows  a  similar  state  of  a&irs  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Church  and  Christianity.  It  is  a  single  illustration. 
It  is,  however,  a  striking  and  satisfactory  one.  While  the  stn^le 
was  between  Orthodoxy  and  Unitarianism,  it  was  only  a  skirmish. 
Little  consequence  it  was  which  way  the  affair  might  end,  unless  it 
prevented  the  decisive  battle  yet  to  come.  A  half  century  of  array 
and  "  no  effects  "  ?  No,  not  on  the  enemy.  But  within  the  liberal 
camp  itself,  out  of  its  very  necessities,  is  being  bom  of  the  right 
spirit  and  thought,  the  force  which  can  alone  cope  with  the  enemy, 
and  win  that  new  victory,  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict,  shall 
•be  of  vaster  significance  to  human  welfare  than  any  yet  known  to 
history. 

The  Cambridge  School  thus  faces, — with  the  rest  of  the  world,  of 
course,  but  of  right  with  more  set  purpose  than  the  world  at  large 
may  have,  because  it  has  made  that  its  particular  business,  —  the  . 
question  on  which  depends  the  whole  future  of  theology,  —  perchance 
whether  there  is  to  be  any  theology  at  all.  The  issue  is  every  year 
growing  more  distinct,  and  this  year  is  marked  very  decidedly  by 
the  action  of  those  whose  charges  against  the  school  have  raised 
anew  the  inevitable  agitation.  Hard  words  will  avail  little ;  nor  will 
any  vindication  of  the  character  of  students  settle  the  point  that  is 
made.  For  after  all  irrevelant  investigation  and  criticism  has  been 
disengaged,  we  have  remaining  the  distinct  protest  which  such  men 
:as  Dr.  Stebbins,  Dr.  Peabody,  and  others,  have  made,  —  "  the  school 
is  forsaking  its  original  ground  as  a  school  of  Christian  theolog}'," 
—  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  their  conclusion.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
guised that  a  large  number  now  at  the  school  preparing  for  the  pul- 
pit, as  well  as  many  now  in  pulpits,  are  "over  the  line."  In  plain 
words,  they  are  not  Christians  in  any  sense  intelligible  to  mankind. 
They  deny  every  essential,  and  almost  non-essential  point  ever  held 
as  a  pmUiarHy  of  the  Christian  faith.    They  set  the  whole  scheme 
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aside  in  toto.*  Students  have  said  to  us,  that  while  the  school  was 
technically  limited  to  Christian  theology,  it  had  practically  been  to 
them  one  of  theology  alone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  demanded  that  the  school  shall 
be  put  strictly  at  the  work  of  teaching  liberal  Christianity  (whatever 
that  may  be  decided  to  be),  or  else  that  its  constitution  shall  be  so 
changed,  as  to  have  it  publicly  understood  that  it  has  dropped  all 
claims  of  being  an  institution  which  makes  Christianity  its  speciality. 
Let  it  be  one  thing  or  the  other,  these  gentlemen  say,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  say  well. 

We  should  think  their  advice  all  the  more  sound,  if  they  were  not 
to  all  intents  and  consequences,  in  the  same  boat  themselves.  What 
special  claims  they  have  more  than  the  others,  for  calling  themselves 
Christians,  might  be  a  subject  profitable  for  them  to  investigate. 
They  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ ;  that  he  proved  his  mission 
by  miracles.  But  what  was  the  nature  of  the  mission  ?  How  was  it 
special  ?  As  they  frame  intelligent  answers  to  these,  and  other  sim^ 
ilar  questions,  the  claim  for  their  own  position  as  Christian,  will,  we 
are  convinced,  be  found  to  be  eminently  weak.  But  it  matters  not, 
so  far  as  the  case  they  have  presented  to  the  school,  is  concerned.  . 
If  it  should  turn  out  that  they  have  pronounced  sentence  against  them- 
selves, as  well,  it  will  but  add  to  their  protest  additional  force. 

Doubtless  it  was  believed  that  by  pressing  this  alternative  at  the 
present  time,  those  who  control  the  school  would  shrink  from  ac- 
cepting the  "  extreme  "  radical  position,  and  fall  back  upon  a  stricter 
observance  of  the  old  charter.  But  to  do  that  would  be  to  close 
the  school.  The  old  bottles  come  to  an  end  with  new  wine  in  them. 
The  school,  if  it  continues,  must  be  administered  in  agreement  with 
the  spirit  that  controls  the  time.  The  difficulty  was  clearly  pointed 
out,  it  is  said,  by  Dr.  Noyes.  If  the  doors  are  kept  open  at  all, 
"  heresy  *'  will  enter,  in  defiance  of  the  most  rigid  inquisition.  If 
this  is  to  be  regretted,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  endured,  and  more 
reliance  put  upon  the  proper  means  for  a  conversion,  namely : 
clearer  statements  of  the  true  faith. 

But  we  do  not  look  for  any  backward  movement  The  revolution 
evidently  advances  in  theology,  as  it  does  in  our  politics.  Gentlemen 
mistake  the  age.  When  they  present  an  alternative,  and  force  the 
emergency,  they  but  thrust  the  radical  upon  his  opportimity.  He 
then,  if  not  before,  comes  to  himself,  shakes  off  what  of  conservative 


*  Of  course,  we  here  express  not  what  thfy  say  or  think  of  themselTCS  ;  hot  our 
own  judgment  of  their  situation. 
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.hindrance  had  fastened  on  his  nature,  and  with  boldness  takes  the 
very  step  it  was  believed  he  had  no  courage  to  venture.  That  mo- 
ment he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  large  constituency.  He  pro- 
nounces magic  words  ;  the  heart  and  intellect  of  the  new  generation 

rallies  to  greet  him  !  thanks,  before  all,  to  whom  but  those  who 

hoped  to  push  him  into  retirement  ? 

We  anticipate  that  the  Cambridge  school  will  eventually  take  its 
consistent  and  strong  position,  become  a  School  of  Theology,  and  no 
k>nger  confine  its  exegesis  to  the  literature  of  one  nation.  We  look 
even  for  better  omens  than  that ;  a  sturdy  self-reliance  as  the  benefit 
to  be  wrought  out  in  the  characters  of  its  graduates.  More  than  all 
else  that  would  serve  them.  How  fine  would  be  the  spectacle,  what 
inspiration  it  would  quicken,  if  "  Visitation  Day  "  brought  forth  heroes 
into  the  midst  of  a  world  awaiting  such  contagion,  and  renewal  of 
life.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  candidates  for  parishes  seeking  **  pru- 
dent "  supplies.  Let  new  men  stand  in  pulpit,  or  on  platform,  the 
ministers  of  their  own  Word. 

Editor. 


NOTES. 

Had  we  not  asked  a  number  of  persons  if  they  had  read  Mazzini's 
paper  on  "  The  Religious  Side  of  the  Italian  Question,"  published  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July,  and  received  a  negative  reply,  we  should 
not  deem  it  necessary'  to  refer  to  it.  But  it  is  too  important  a  docu- 
ment to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  The  publishers  of  that  Monthly 
are  entitled  to  the  public  thanks  for  furnishing  so  able  a  statement  of 
radical  doctrines. 

Mazzini  rightly  claims  that  "  the  religious  question  dominates  every 
other.**  To  him  the  reconstruction  of  Italy,  is  the  abandonment 
of  Catholicism,  the  acceptance  of  a  religion  resting  in  the  recognition 
of  Progressive  Humanity,  and  the  perpetual  presence  and  inspiration 
of  God.  We  take  the  liberty  of  selecting  the  following  passage,  and 
of  expressing  the  wish  that  the  whole  article  may  have  a  very  wide 
reading  :  — 

The  Papacy  has  lost  all  moral  basis,  aim,  sanction,  and  source  of  action 
at  the  present  day.  Its  source  of  action  in  the  past  was  derived  from  a  con- 
ception of  heaven  since  changed,  —  from  a  notion  of  life  since  proved  im- 
perfect, from  a  conception  of  the  moral  law  inferior  to  that  of  the  new  epoch' 
in  course  of  initiation,  —  from  a  solution  of  the  eternal  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion between  man  and  God  since  rejected  by  the  human  heart,  intellect,  con- 
science, and  tradition. 
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The  dogma  itself  which  the  Church  once  represented  is  exhausted  and 
consumed.  It  no  longer  inspires  £Eiith,  no  longer  has  power  to  unite  or 
direct  the  human  race. 

The  time  of  a  new  dogma  is  approaching,  which  will  re-link  earth  with 
heaven  in  vaster  synthesis,  fruitful  of  new  and  harmonius  life. 

It  is  for  this  that  the  Papacy  expires.  And  it  is  our  duty  to  declare  tH» 
without  hypocritical  reticence,  or  formulae  of  speech,  which,  feigning  to 
attack  and  venerate  at  one  and  the  same  time,  do  but  parcel  out,  not  solve 
the  problem ;  because  the  future  cannot  be  fully  revealed  until  the  past  is 
entombed,  and  by  weakly  prolonging  the  delay  we  run  the  risk  of  introduc- 
ing gangrene  into  the  wound. 

The  formula  of  life  and  of  the  law  of  life  from  which  the  Papacy  derived 
its  existence  and  its  mission  was  that  of  the  falloi  man  and  his  redemp- 
tion.   The  logical  and  inevitable  consequences  of  this  formula  were  :  — 

The  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  mediation  between  man  and  God  ; 

The  belief  in  a  direct^  immediate^  and  immutable  revelation,  and  hence 
in  a  privileged  class,  —  naturally  destined  to  centralize  in  one  individual,  — 
the  office  of  which  was  to  preserve  that  revelation  inviolate  ; 

The  inefficacy  of  man's  own  efforts  to  achieve  his  own  redemption,  and 
the  consequent  substitution  of  unlimited  faith  m  the  Mediator^  for  works, 
—  \itxizt  grace  2Lnd  predestination  more  or  less  explicitly  substituted  for 
free-will  J 

The  separation  of  the  human  race  into  the  elect  and  the  non-elect; 

The  salvation  of  the  one,  and  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  other :  and, 
above  all, 

The  duality  between  earth  and  heaven,  between  the  ideal  and  the  reai^ 
between  the  aim  set  before  man  and  a  world  condemned  to  anathema  by 
the  fall^  and  incapable,  through  the  imperfection  of  its  finite  elements,  of 
affording  him  the  means  of  realizing  that  aim. 

In  fact,  the  religious  synthesis  which  succeeded  Polytheism  did  not  con- 
template, nor  did  the  historical  succession  of  the  epochs  allow  it  to  contem- 
plate, any  conception  of  life  embracing  more  than  the  individual;  it  offered 
the  individual  a  means  of  salvation  in  despite  of  the  egotism,  tyranny,  and 
corruption  by  which  he  is  surrounded  on  earth,  and  which  no  individual 
effort  could  hope  to  overcome ;  it  came  to  declare  to  him,  TTie  world  is 
adverse  to  thee;  renounce  the  world  and  put  thy  faith  in  Christ;  this  will 
lead  thee  to  heaven. 

The  new  formula  of  life  and  its  law  —  unknown  at  that  day,  but  revealed 
to  us  in  our  own  day  by  our  knowledge  of  the  tradition  of  humanity,  con- 
firmed by  the  voice  of  individual  conscience,  by  the  intuition  of  genius  and 
the  grand  results  of  scientific  research  —  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single 
word  Progress,  which  we  now  know  to  be,  by  Divine  decree,  the  inherent 
tendency  of  human  nature  —  whether  manifested  in  the  individual  or  the 
collective  being,  —  and  destined,  more  or  less  speedily,  but  inevitably,  to  be 
evolved  in  time  and  space. 

The  logical  consequences  of  the  new  fonnula  are  :  — 
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The  substitution  of  the  idea  of  a  law  for  the  idea  of  a  Mediator ; r^^t^ 
idea  of  a  continuous  educational  revelation  for  that  of  an  immediate  arbi- 
trary revelation  ; 

The  apostolate  of  genius  and  virtue,  and  of  the  great  collective  intuitions 
of  the  people,  when  roused  to  enthusiastic  action  in  the  service  of  a  truth, 
substituted  for  ^^  privilege  of  a  priestly  class; 

The  sanctity  of  tradition,  as  the  depository  of  the  progress  already 
achieved  ;  and  the  sanctity  of  individual  conscience,  alike  the  pledge  and 
the  means  of  all  future  progress  ; 

IVorks,  sanctified  by  faith,  substituted  for  mere  faith  alone,  as  the  crite- 
rion of  merit  and  means  of  salvation. 

The  new  formula  of  life  cancels  the  dogma  of  grace^  which  is  the  nega- 
tion of  that  capacity  of  perfectibility  granted  to  all  men ;  as  well  as  that  of 
predestination^  which  is  the  negation  ol  free-will^  and  that  of  eternity  of 
punishment,  which  is  the  negation  of  the  divine  element  existing  in  every 
human  soul. 

The  new  formula  substitutes  the  conception  of  the  slow,  condnuoos  pro- 
gress of  the  human  Ego  throughout  an  indefinite  series  of  existences,  for 
the  idea  of  an  impossible  perfection  to  be  achieved  in  the  course  of  one 
brief  existence  ;  it  presents  an  absolutely  new  view  of  the  mission  of  man 
upon  earth,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  antagonism  between  earth  and  heaven, 
by  teaching  us  that  this  world  is  an  abode  given  to  man  wherein  he  is 
bound  to  merit  salvation  by  his  own  works,  and  hence  enforces  the  neces- 
sity of  endeavoring,  by  thought,  by  action,  and  by  sacrifice,  to  transform 
the  world,  —  the  duty  of  realizing  our  ideal  here  below,  as  &r  as  in  us  lies, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  and  of  reducing  to  an  earthly  fact  as 
much  !as  may  be  of  the  kingdom  —  the  conception  —  of  God. 

The  religious  synthesis  which  is  slowly  but  infallibly  taking  the  place  of 
the  synthesis  of  the  past,  comprehends  a  new  term,  —  the  continuous  col- 
lective life  of  humanity  ;  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  change  the  aim,  the 
method^  and  the  moral  law  of  our  existence. 

All  links  with  heaven  broken,  and  useless  to  the  earth,  which  is  ready  to 
bail  the  proclamation  of  a  new  dogma,  the  Papacy  has  no  longer  any  reason 
d'etre.  Once  useful  and  holy,  it  is  now  a  lie,  a  source  only  of  corruption 
and  immorality. 


We  had  proposed  to  present  some  account  of  the  latest  phase  of 
"  liberalism  "  which  our  Universalist  neighbors  have  furnished.  The 
writer  of  the  statement  we  give  below,  has  caught  the  main  facts,  and 
much  better  than  we  could,  has  preserved  the  spirit  of  the  affair  — 
and  that  is  most  important  —  so  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  labor.  The 
reader  will  see  that  it  is  an  Orthodox  view,  which  does  ample  justice 
to  the  "  senior  pastor "  at  School  Street  Churcli,  and  leaves  us  to 
think  that  Free  Religion  at  Horticultural  Hall,  and  elsewhere,  is  a 
thing  of  little  worth.    But  we  all  know  what  our  Orthodox  neighbors 
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mean  when  they  praise  ut;  we  know  also  what  it  means  when  they 
do  not. 

As  we  write,  the  case  remains  unsettled.  However  it  may  turn, 
Mr.  Connor  has  gained  a  large  number  of  friends,  and  found  out  that 
he  can  stand  alone  in  his  pulpit,  and  needs  no  overseer.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  see  what  a  large  proportion  of  young  people  were  ready 
to  sustain  him.  It  seemed  to  be  nearly  a  imanimous  vote  with  them. 
Universalbm,  no  more  than  Unitarianism,  has  a  very  long  lease  of 
life  left  under  the  old  directors.  The  youth  of  to-day  are  all  heretics, 
and  the  years  are  passing  swiftly.  It  was  a  quiet,  but  telling  remark, 
which  one  of  the  young  men  made  as  he  passed  from  the  church : 
"  As  Mr.  Miner  seems  to  interpret  Universalism,  it  means  salvation 
for  all  in  another  world,  but  none  here  except  for  those  who  think 
as  he  does." 

A  Civil  War  has  broken  out  in  the  chief  Universalist  Church  of  this 
city,  that  betokens  a  widespread  conflict  Rev.  Mr.  Conner,  the  junior 
preacher,  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tioo,  which  is  more  free  than  religious.  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  the  senior  pastor, 
objected  to  his  action,  as  it  compromised  his  church.  The  proprietors 
asked  Mr.  Conner  to  resign,  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one.  The  congregation 
debated  the  question  till  midnight  Dr.  Miner  arraigned  in  an  able  and 
unanswerable  manner  the  defection  of  his  colleague  from  the  recognition  of 
Christ  and  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  authority  in  religion,  and  Mr.  Conner, 
in  his  defense,  did  not  deny  the  charges,  save  in  asserting  that  his  views 
were  known  to  the  people  before  he  came,  and  that  he  did,  in  some  sense, 
acknowledge  the  leadership  of  Christ  The  congregation,  by  a  vote  of  ten 
to  one,  requested  the  proprietors  to  reconsider  their  request ;  thus  substan- 
tially rebuking  Dr.  Miner,  and  endorsing  Mr.  Conner. 

This  quarrel  is  of  much  significance.  It  betokens  a  breaking  up  of  the 
Universalist  body,  as  the  Unitarian  Is  already,  into  hostile  and  helpless 
fragments.  Dr.  Miner  represents  old  school  Universalism,  whose  creed 
was  a  mixture  of  Methodism  and  Calvinism.  Christ  died  for  all.  God  can 
save  whom  He  will,  His  love,  His  sovereignty,  and  Christ's  atonement  wiU 
save  all.  Th^t  ground  more  modern  heresy  has  undermined.  It  clung  to 
the  Bible  and  to  Christ  Both  of  these  supports  have  given  way.  Young 
Universalism,  like  Young  Unitarianism,  cares  about  as  little  for  Christ  a^ 
a  Saviour,  or  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  as  k  does  for  Mohammed  and 
the  Koran.  The  tide  has  struck  the  high  water  mark  of  the  School  Street 
Church,  and  Dr.  Miner's  energetic  broom  cannot  sweep  it  out  We  are 
not  sorry.  Let  the  searching  process  go  forward.  Devout  men  and  women 
in  these  bodies,  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Bible,  will  yet 
be  driven  by  it  to  the  only  ark  prepared  by  God  for  the  saving  of  their 
souls  —  the  true  church  founded  on  the  solemn  realities  of  the  whole  truth 
that  the  Bible  is  only  and  entirely  the  Word  of  God,  that  man  is  a  sinner, 
and  God  the  Saviour  of  such  as  believe,  and  that  future  changeless  worlds 
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of  pority  and  puai>haicat  await  the  dctaious  of  tiiis  He.  Dr.  Bfasr  ks 
done  moch  ior  other  gnat  caeses  of  haottaitr.  We  trvst  he  vS  liube  Is 
career  by  a  solemn  refcctioB  d  thoie  who  have  lejcctMi  hi^L  ans  sy  esr* 
■est  adhesion  to  the  whole  gospel  of  the  bieaaed  GoiL — Zmt^  JilermUL 


Maxy  who  can  do  longer  ofisr  prayers  in  the  naaie  of  Jeans  Chrat 
seek  such  modificalion  of  the  phrase  as  wfll  most  hannoiiizc  with  tiie 
new  feeling  that  has  come  over  then.  It  is  not  nonr  aocOBaoa 
to  hear  the  prayer  close  thns,  ^  In  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  ve  ask.*  Bat 
this  form  seems  scarcely  more  fortunate.  The  dimcahj  regains. 
The  spirit  of  Jesus,  if  the  true  spirit,  forbids  such  refercnre  so  bin. 
He  seems  to  have  prayed  little  himself,  and  his  spirit  nci^er  dktsed 
to  him  any  like  reference  to  another.  A  true  spiru  needs  not  is 
vouch  for  itself  or  justify  itself  in  such  ways.  What  cares  God  whose 
spirit  yours  is  like  ?  He  knows  his  own  in  you,  as  in  Jesos.  He 
needs  not  your  information  as  to  its  qtiality  or  diaracter.  He  honors 
the  n^/  spirit  He  honors  your  spirit,  not  another's.  We  have  not 
fully  come  unto  our  birthright  until  the  Spirit  b  free  to  alL  We  can- 
not be  fettered  by  obligations  to  honor  men.  It  is  time  to  let  Jesos 
rest  His  fame  has  become  a  grievance  the  free  spirit  avoids.  It 
closes  in  the  heavens  and  cuts  off  communication.  It  no  longer 
mediates,  but  separates.  Jesus  is  made  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
generation.  As  such,  he  impedes  progress,  and  must  be  removed 
Let  the  people  to-day  speak  of  themselves,  in  their  own  name,  in  dieir 
own  Spirit 

Editor. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


May- Day  and  Other  Pieces.     By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.    Bostcm: 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  1867. 

Mr.  Emerson's  prose  style  and  that  of  his  poetry  have  been  nooving  in 
opposite  directions.  In  prose  we  find  of  late  years  less  color,  and  a  more 
determinate  form,  less  imagination  and  more  reason,  less  of  gleaming  sug- 
gestion, more  of  steady  light  He  has  applied  the  telescope,  and  resolved 
star-dust  and  shining  nebulae  into  definite  stars,  and  he  has  learned  to 
make  his  expression  a  telescope  for  the  eye  of  the  reader,  —  though  the 
lens  is  so  transparent,  and  the  mechanism  so  withdrawn  from  v-iew,  that  the 
beholder  may  think  himself  looking  with  the  naked  f  ye.  Or  to  change  the 
figure,  and  suggest  better  certain  qualities  in  his  later  prose,  he  has  acquired 
at  once  more  precision  of  aim  and  more  projectile  force.  It  is  a  telescope 
r//f^  that  he  uses.  In  the  "  Conduct  of  Life  "  the  sentences  go  off  like  minic 
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bullets.  We  remember  to  have  been  exceedingly  impressed  in  reading  that 
work  by  an  intensity  of  projectile  power  fitted  to  cause  some  shrinking  in 
sensitive  nerves.  One  was  half  inclined  to  desire  a  little  more  of  lambent 
luminous  *  play,  and  to  spare  here  and  there  a  jet  of  searching  flame. 
<'  Speak  softly,"  we  could  have  said,  *'  electricity,  they  tell  us,  is  necessary 
to  life,  but  lightning  kills." 

The  first  poem,  particularly,  in  the  present  volume  shows,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  richness  of  color  and  a  fine  flow  of  movement  which  he  has  never 
elsewhere  attained.  There  does  indeed  appear  the  art  of  a  master,  the 
precision  and  govemed  expression  which  his  prose  has  acquired ;  but  it  is 
shown  rather  by  ease  than  by  demonstrative  force,  and  rather  by  the  ability 
to  reconcile  high  color  with  delicacy  of  tint  than  by  the  emphasis  of  form 
and  content  in  distinction  from  color.  It  is  Tameresque.  There  is  a  diU 
fused  auroral  glow  and  blush  throughout  the  poem ;  dews  sparkle,  birds 
sing,  there  is  the  joy  of  opening  blossoms,  the  love-whisper  of  young  leaves 
and  silent  hilarity  of  springing  blades.  It  is  a  poem  which  could  have  come 
only  from  the  New  World,  —  such  a  song  of  the  morning,  such  a  gush  of 
exuberant  young  life,  with  no  graves  under  its  feet,  its  possibilities  aS  yet 
infinite,  no  blight  nor  canker-worm,  with  untimely  faUing  of  fruit,  as  yet 
thought  oL  If  there  is  any  meditation  ui)on  the  past,  this  appears  only  as 
longing  for  that  future  which  has  now  become  present.  This  is  signified  in 
a  passage  wherein  we  know  not  whether  to  admire  more  the  fine  observa- 
tion on  which  it  is  based  or  the  freshness  of  spirit  which  converts  it  to  such 
a  use. 

•'  See  every  patriot  oak-leaf  throws 
His  elfin  length  upon  the  snows, 
Not  idle,  since  the  leaf  all  day 
Draws  to  the  spot  the  solar  ray, 
Ere  sunset  quarrying  inches  down, 
And  half-way  to  the  mosses  brown." 

As  if  they  fell,  and  with  joy  sacrificed  themselves,  only  out  of  love  and  de- 
sire towards  the  grass,  which  beneath  the  snow 

"  Has  hints  of  the  propitious  time.^ 

In  other  poems,  as  in  the  "  Boston  Hymn  "  and  "  Terminus,"  there  is  a 
simplicity  as  of  primitive  men,  innocent  of  literature,  and  sublime  without 
knowing  it.  Has  this  man  read  any  books  ?  Does  he  know  that  there  arc 
books  ?  He  is  as  aboriginal  as  Walt  Whitman  ;  nay,  more  so,  for  Walt 
has  only  taken  the  fig  leaves,  and  in  somewhat  marked  manner,  but  the  na- 
kedness is  here  only  that  of  a  noble  spirit,  clothed  upon  with  the  grace  of 
sdf-forgetfulness.  Was  there  ever  a  purer  pathos,  more  hidden  in  lofity 
cheer,  than  that  of  "  Terminus  "  ? 

A  critic  in  the  North  American  Review^  says  of  Mr.  Emerson,  "  His 
I)oems  are  for  the  most  part  more  fitted  to  invigorate  the  moral  sense  than 
to  delight  the  artistic."    There  is  truth  in  this,  but  it  hardly  seems  dis- 
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criminating  enough.  The  fact,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  that  In  the  moral 
sense,  or  as  we  prefer  to  say  in  the  moral  intelligence,  he  is  whole,  but  in 
the  artistic  sense  he  is  broken.  His  artistic  whole  is  a  paragraph,  it  maj 
be  only  a  sentence  or  a  line,  while  his  moral  intelligence  is  true  to  the  cen- 
tre. This  IS  so  of  his  prose  and  poetry  alike,  but  less  so  of  the  latter,  for 
in  some  poems,  as  in  the  "  Humble  Bee,**  for  example,  there  is  the  unity  of 
a  perfect  crystal.  But  in  the  feculty  of  intellectual  as  of  artistic  construction 
he  is  more  deficient  than  any  other  writer  we  know,  whose  thought  keeps 
the  axis  so  surely,  and  whose  esthetic  feeling  and  beauty  of  expression  are 
so  rare. 

D.  A.  w. 

Elements  of  Art  Criticism.  A  Text-Book  for  Schools  and  Colleges, 
and  a  Hand-book  for  Amateurs  and  Artists.  By  G.  W.  Sampson,  D.  D., 
President  of  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.     1867.  i  voL  crown  8vo,  pp.  840. 

We  give  Dr.  Sampson  credit  for  the  best  intentions.  He  has  evidently 
prepared  his  "  Elements  of  Art  Criticism  "  with  the  laudible  design  of  rem- 
edying what  all  acknowledge  to  be  a  serious  defect  in  American  education. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  extremely  unpleasant  task  to  be  obliged  to  speak  in  con- 
demnatory terms  of  a  work  written  with  so  worthy  an  object  in  view.  But 
the  very  fact  that,  although  we  are  pre-eminently  a  studying  and  reading 
people,  the  great  majority  of  even  those  who  feel  an  intellectual  interest  in 
art,  and  show  great  keenness  of  perception  in  the  discussion  of  literary  and 
scientific  questions,  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  educating  their  aes- 
thetic sense  into  harmony  with  their  other  mental  faculties,  and  are  conse- 
quently incompetent  to  form  an  independent  judgment  concerning  treatises 
of  this  kind,  renders  the  duties  of  the  critic  all  the  more  imperative. 

The  volume  before  us  aims  to  give  a  "  condensed  and  comprehensive  " 
survey  of  that  field  of  inquiry  to  which  Baumgarten  (not  Kant,  as  Dr.  S. 
affirms)  first  applied  the  name  of  aesthetics,  and  to  present  this  information 
in  a  form  "  adapted  to  the  ordinary  pupil  and  to  the  general  reader."  To 
this  end  the  work  is  divided  into  seven  books,  of  which  the  first  discusses 
the  principles  of  man's  nature  and  the  senses  through  which  he  is  addressed 
by  art,  and  the  remaining  six  attempt  to  illustrate  the  application  of  these 
principles  in  the  methods  of  artists  and  in  the  historical  development  of  the 
different  arts.  Our  author's  analysis  of  the  physical  and  metaphysical 
constitution  of  man,  as  affected  by  works  of  art,  is  by  no  means  clear  or 
satisfactory ;  indeed,  all  his  theorizings  on  this  point  are  vitiated  in  their 
source  by  theological  prejudices  which  produce  endless  confusion  in  his 
classifications.  **  God  made  man  in  his  own  image  and  he  was  perfect  in 
all  his  powers " ;  he  was  endowed  with  faculties  which  were  in  the  very 
highest  state  of  development,  and,  consequently,  his  "  first  lesson  in  art  was 
its  highest,  most  complicated,  and  most  impressive  form  —  landscape  gar- 
dening." In  other  words,  the  art  by  which  the  whole  range  of  this  perfect 
man's  faculties  '*was  at  once  and  together  called  into  requisition  "  must  be 
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the  highest  of  arts.  All  the  others  are  the  direct  results  of  sin.  <'  Cain,  the 
first  man  of  blood,  with  the  fear  begotten  by  crime,  built  a  city,"  and  became 
the  first  architect  ''In  Eden  our  first  parents  needed  no  other  shelter 
than  the  bowers  formed  by  branching  trees  and  creeping  vines."  After 
their  exile  firom  this  blissful  paradise  they  dwelt  in  tents,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  race  had  so  far  degenerated  as  to  commit  murder  that ''  any  elabo- 
rateness of  structure  was  given  to  edifices  of  wood  and  stone."  According 
to  this  theory,  the  fine  arts  (except  ''  landscape  gardening,  the  delightful 
toil  of  the  sinless  pair,")  are  the  issues  of  original  transgression,  and  sprung 
fi-om  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  like  thorns  and  thistles,  **  the  stings 
of  nettles,  venemous  insects,  and  reptiles."  This  most  singular  theory  of 
all  theories  on  this  subjuct  ever  broached,  based  on  a  legend  which  has 
long  since  been  ruled  out  of  all  historical  and  scientific  inquiry,  and  which 
can  claim  no  place  in  art  criticism,  runs  through  Dr.  Sampson's  entire 
work,  and  is  made  the  alpha  and  omega  of  aesthetic  study  and  artistic  en- 
deavor. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  intolerabiles  ineptia  occupy 
at  least  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pages  of  the  volume. 

On  page  368,  we  are  told  that  architecture  is  primarily  a  useful  art,  and 
becomes  a  fine  art  only  when  drawing  and  sculpture  add  their  grace  and 
power  to  the  builder's  skill.  This  false  distinction  arises  from  an  utter  mis- 
conception of  what  constitutes  a  fine  art  It  consists  not  in  the  perfection 
but  in  the  purpose  of  the  work.  Between  the  hut  of  the  savage  and  the 
rude  structure  which  he  dedicates  to  his  fetish,  the  moral  interval  is  im- 
mense, however  similar  they  may  be  in  appearance.  In  the  former  he 
dwells,  in  the  latter  he  worships  ;  the  one  springs  from  his  spiritual  needs, 
the  other  only  supplies  his  physical  wants.  We  have  not  space  to  develop 
this  point,  but  are  safe  in  affirming  that  architecture  has  its  original  source 
in  this  religious  feeling,  and  not  in  any  demands  of  man's  social  or  material 
nature ;  that  the  temple,  in  some  form,  is  older  than  the  house  and  not 
copied  from  it ;  and  that,  therefore,  architecture  is  primarily  not  a  technical 
but  a  fine  art  Equally  absurd  is  the  statement  that  architecture  becomes 
a  fine  art  only  through  the  addition  of  sculpture.  This  theory  was  enunci- 
ated by  Ruskin  about  fifteen  years  ago  in  his  Edinburgh  lectures,  when  he 
said,  "  Take  care  of  ornamentation  ;  style  and  proportion  will  take  care  of 
themselves."  But  all  this  is  mere  vapid  talk.  Sculpture  is  an  important 
adjunct  to  architecture  and  nothing  more.  In  spite  of  what  Lord  Elgin  has 
done,  the  Parthenon  is  not  in  the  British  Museum,  but  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis  ;  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  Doric  temple  although  stripped  of  its 
Phidian  reliefs.  Take  from  the  minsters  of  York  and  Freiburg  all  their 
ornamentation,  their  statuary  and  delicate  traceries  of  leaf  and  fiower,  and 
the  essential  elements  of  those  buildings  will  still  remain.  Dr.  Sampson 
speaks  of  sculpture  as  though  it  had  grown  up  and  reached  its  perfection 
as  an  independent  art,  and  had  then  been  attached  to  an  edifice  to  form 
architecture.  This  is  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  sculpture  was  developed 
out  of  architecture,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  wholly  subordinate  to  it 
The  oldest  sculpture  was  simply  intaglio,  and  consisted  of  lines  drawn  or 
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cut  into  the  suifure,  as  may  be  seen  on  all  Egyptian  obelisks.     This  was 
followed  by  bas-reliefs,  and  finally  by  free  outstanding  figures. 

In  the  criticism  of  individual  works  of  art,  Dr.  S.  is  no  more  successful 
than  in  the  statement  of  general  principles.  We  must  be  pardoned  for  say- 
ing it,  but  for  a  critic  to  characterize  Perugino's  ''Assumption  of  the  Virgin '' 
as  ''  wanton  in  expression  and  vulgar  in  associations,"  is  to  write  himself 
down  precisely  what  Dogberry  wished  he  "  had  been  writ  down."  The  pic- 
ture is  remarkable  for  its  rich  coloring,  but  the  figure  of  St  John  looking 
upward,  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  even  by  this  most  pure  and  spiritual 
artist  But  we  cannot  employ  our  limited  space  in  passing  Dr.  Samson's 
criticisms  in  review,  since  we  do  not  regard  him  as  responsible  for  them. 
They  have  notliing  of  tiie  freshness  of  personal  observation,  and  are  evi- 
dently second  hand.  In  some  instances  he  has  followed  Reynolds  and 
Fusel i  so  closely  as  to  adopt  their  false  orthography  of  proper  names,  but 
still  more  frequently  he  has  spelled  them  incorrectly  without  a  precedent 
Thus  the  Huguenot  artist,  Goujon,  becomes  Gougon,  and  his  caryatides  in 
the  Louvre  are  attributed  to  Sarrasin.  Guercino's  family  name  was  not 
Banbieri,  but  Barhieri.  Vanucco  and  La  Sueur,  for  Vanucci  and  Le  Sueur, 
may  be  uken  as  specimens  of  the  blunders  which  we  have  no  room  to  cata- 
logue. Ob  ]>.  610,  we  are  informed  that  Spinello's  great  work,  ^  The  Fall 
of  the  Rebel  Angels  at  Arezzo,"  is  lost  We  were  not  aware  before  that 
the  event  took  place  at  Arezzo.  On  p.  364,  Thomas  Crawford  is  said  to 
have  been  "born  at  New  York,  in  18 14,  from  the  time  he  could  hold  a 
pencil ";  and  on  p.  366,  Horatio  Stone  is  spoken  of  as  *'bom  in  New  York, 
near  the  Hudson,  in  181 8,  through  the  influence  of  a  mother  who  was  an 
amateur/'  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Dr.  Samson  as  a 
stylist,  is  fully  equal  to  Dr.  Samson  as  an  art  critic.  We  have  seldom  found 
in  any  respectable  book  so  many  violations  of  the  first  principles  of  syntax 
and  rhetoric,  and  such  defective  punctuation,  as  this  volume  contains. 

In  pointing  out  the  errors  of  the  work,  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
denying  it  all  merit.  As  a  text-book  it  is  indeed  worthless,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  amateurs  and  artists  will  derive  from  it  much  benciit ;  still  ic 
does  contain  considerable  information  useful  to  the  general  reader  in 
respect  to  the  purely  technical  branches  of  art,  such  as  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  engraving,  photography,  etc.  To  render  this  information  acces- 
sible, however,  the  author  should  have  prepared  an  index  to  his  book.  To 
try  to  find  anything  it  contains,  as  now  arranged,  is  like  seeking  "two 
grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff."  In  what  pertains  to  art  criti- 
cism proper,  it  is  very  superficial  and  untrustworthy,  and  will  do  more  to 
impede  than  to  promote  artistic  culture.  E.  T.  E. 


In  closing  this  volume,  we  record  our  gratitude  to  many  worthy 
people  for  the  disinterested  and  valuable  service  to  The  Radical  they 
have  so  freely  given. 
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